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DEMOciixiCY  IN  Europe. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

CHABACTER  OF  TH8  C0U5TBT,  AJn>  OF  THB  FBOPLE — EARLY  HI8T0RT 
—GROWTH  OF  TOWKS— THKDI  OONTEflTS  WITH  FEUDAUSM— CHA- 
BACTHRIBTICS  OF  THB  BUBOHBB0— RIYALRT  OF  TOWNS— THBIlt 
MXLITABT  FBOWBBH    JAWM  ASTD  FHIUP  YAH  ABTKTSLDB— CDI«- 

TiniK  A\D  AHT — T!TK  HOrsK  OF  RrROTTN'DT — THR  BMPKBOfB 
CHAlUiBS  v.— ITALY  ASJ>  TU&  li£Ta£BLAKi>8  COMPASm 

TfTE  history  of  tliA  Xetlierlandg  presents  iUustratioiis 
of  democracy  under  two  distinct  aspects.  T^.of„i,i 
The  first  exhibite  the  growth  and  political  IlI'liIS^""* 
power  of  mamcipal  institutions  ;  the  second, 
the  aaaertioii  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  these, 
the  former  iraa  oommon  to  the  Netherlands  and 
other  European  States.  The  latter  affords  the  first 
and  most  memorable  example,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  of  the  struggles  of  a  nation  for  the  rights  of 

conscience. 

No  country  could  form  a  greater  contrast  to  Switz* 
erland  than  tlie  Netherlands.  Instead  of  he-  (.|,g^,|^gt^^^ 
in^  a  laud  of  mountains  and  valleys,  Holland  'heconutiy. 
and  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  are  an  allurial  plain, 
below  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Formed  by  deposits  from 
the  Rhine,  the  Meuae,  and  the  Scheldt^  it  is  a  dead  fiai^ 
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as  f&r  as  the  eye  can  reach.   The  landscape  is  broken 

by  no  hill  or  rising  i^round.  But  in  this  far-stretching 
plain,  mail  han  eairied  on  a  more  difficult  strii<5<^le 
with  nature,  than  the  JSvviss  mounUiineer.  He  found 
it  a  morass,  over  which  the  waters  of  great  rivers,  and 
of  the  ocean,  liowed.  By  })atient  toil,  by  hardihood, 
and  by  skill,  he  reclaimed  this  watery  wilderness  from 
nature,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  enjoyment  He 
embanked  the  rivers  :  he  raised  hnge  barriers  against 
the  ocean:  he  drained  the  swampy  soil  which  he  had 
rescued  from  the  floods ;  and,  by  his  skilful  industry, 
he  made  it  as  fertile  as  the  most  fsYOured  lands  of 
Europe.  So  little  had  nature  helped  him,  that  he 
might  almost  have  claimed  the  toil-won  eartii  as  his 
own  creation.  The  races  by  whom  this  stupendous 
work  was  done,  wrestled  with  dangers,  hardships  and 
discouragements,  without  a  parull(»l  in  the  records  of 
human  enterjirise.  Nor  could  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  when  the  work  was  done.  They  had  still  to 
maintain  an  incessant  battle  with  the  elements,  to  save 
their  fields  horn  being  again  engulfed  ;  and  too  often 
were  they  overcome  in  the  unequal  strife.*  They  could 
find  no  foundations  for  their  dwellings,  but  sand  and 
bog,  and  piles.  They  had  neither  stone  nor  wood  for 
building.  Their  quays  and  warehouses,  inviting  iiie 
oonmierce  of  the  world,  were  raised  above  the  waters, 
by  forests  of  timber  from  distant  lands.  In  all  their 
undertakings  nature  continued  adverse.  Such  men 
were  brave,  hardy,  and  resolute.  Their  lives  were 
one  sustained  stmggle  for  existence. 
Having  thus  divided  the  laud  on  which  they  dwelt 

■  Sir  W.  Temple  8fttd^-'They  emplox  more  men  to  vepair  «he 
dykes  tlian  all  the  eom  in  ^e  province  wonld  meintaia.'"*(Mi0fns- 
Mmm  m  Cltf  UniUdFr99kie«t,  eh,  lU.  p.  15  (Woilu). 
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from  the  waters,  these  stalwart  settlers,  already  sur- 
rounded  by  the  sua,  uikI  bv  ebiuaries  and  putch 
navigable  rivers,  constructed  a  network  of 
canals  as  the  common  highways  t  tlieir  country. 
They  wero  iuitnr;i!-bom  sailors.  They  had  thi  ust  back 
the  sea  liom  their  homesteads  :  but  they  were  ever 
ready  to  brave  its  dangers.  Water  was  their  element : 
they  crossed  the  ocean,  to  foieign  ports :  they  coasted 
along  their  own  sinuous  shores :  they  navigated  the 
rivers  and  canals.  Sueh  a  people  were  nataraliy  des- 
tined to  advance  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  in  indnsirial 
association,  and  in  freedom. 

The  races  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  peopled 
had  sprung  from  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tnbes. 
The  Frisian,  Batavian,  and  Saxon  Teutons  NeUi«. 
generally  nii}j;rated  to  the  North :  the  Belgic 
and  Gallic  Celts  settled  in  tho  South.    Holland  be- 
came the  home  of  the  Tcutmis  :  the  greater  part  of 
Belgium  of  the  Celts.*    Both  had  to  contend  with  the 
natural  di^culties  of  their  country :  l)iit  the  hardest 
struggle,  and  the  wor^t  climate,  were  the  lot  of  the 
northern  settlers.    The  inhabitants  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  had  many  interests  in  common.  The 
Frisians  and  the  Flemings  especially  were  united  in 
the  toilsome  work  of  reclaiming  their  lands  from  the 
hungry  waters,  and  they  were  engaged  in  the  same 
maritime  and  industrial  pursuits.   But  differences  of 

*  Leanied  stndiM  oooeeniliig  the  oiigin  and  Bettleroents  of  th«i« 
Taviotts  trite  will  be  fotmd  in  Deofoehes,  Eitt,  Aneienne  de9  Pan*. 

Ba^,  lir,  i. ;  Schayes,  Les  Pay$-Bai  amnt  ct  dnrant  la  dominatum 
BomaiM;  Renard,  Hint.  Politique  et  Mi'ittiiri  dc  lo  Bdfjiqut ; 
Peticny.  Etvdrn  mr  Vhistoire  de  Vfpoqm  Men>riii(ji4  nnc  :  Juste,  Ihtst. 
di  Bdgiqm,  ch,  L-iv. ;  and  Motley,  Bise  of  JLhUch  U^puUK,  In- 
troduction. 
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race,  of  language,  of  social  Iiabiis,  and  of  religion, 
wiiblield  them  from  so  complete  a  fusion,  as  would 

probably  have  followed  the  settlement  of  kindred 
tribea.  Tiic  one  spoke  a,  language  of  Germau  root : 
the  other  generally  shared  the  speech  of  the  kindred 
Gauls.  And  their  history  disc  loses  a  continued  di ver- 
ge lu'e  of  character  and  oi  destiny,  in  these  two  an- 
cient families  of  man. 

All  these  tribes  were  naturally  brave  and  warlike. 
Their  ewiy  NcTvii,  the  Batavi,^  and  the  Belgse,  are 
^>*^'  renowned  in  history,  as  worthy  foes  of  Caesar, 
and  the  Boman  legions.^  All  the  races  miited,  under 
the  BataTian  chief  Qivilis,  and  fought  bra^elj,  but  in 
rain,  to  resist  the  dominion  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
The  dwellers  in  the  high  grounds  of  the  frontier,  near 
the  Me  use, — now  the  Walloon  provinces,— took  ser- 
vice in  the  Roman  armies :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  of  Holland  and  Flanders  steadily  pursued  their 
battles  with  nature,  cultivated  their  lands,  and  en- 
gaged in  new  maritime  adventuies.  After  the  fall  of 
Imperial  Borne,  the  Franks  took  possession  of  the 
Belgic  Netherlands :  but  the  Frisians  of  ^e  north 
held  out,  until  at  length  they  were  reduced  bj  Charle- 
magne, and  became  subjects  of  his  TSst  em- 
pire. The  Netherlands  were  afterwards  lost 
to  the  Franks,  and  were  united  to  Germany. 
Meanwhile  feudalism  and  the  Church  of  Borne  were 
taking  a  lii  hi  hold  upon  these  provinces.  In 
ChareiL  north  the  Count  of  Holland  and  the 

Bishop  of  I"'^trecht. — a  Prince  of  the  Church, 
»were  the  great  feudal  sovereigns.  In  the  south,  the 

'  The  BatJivi  nro  callo  l  by  Tacitus  '  ferox  gens,*  Si$t,  i,  59» 
•  Caesar,  JJe  Bdlo  OaUuv,  books  i.-iv. 
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Dukes  of  LoRome  and  Brabant,  the  Earls  of  Flan- 
ders^'  the  Bishops  of  liege  and  Tonxnaj,  and  a  LoBt 
of  counts  and  barons,  divided  the  soTereignty  of  the 
country.^   Fortified  casties  were  as  threatening,  in 

the  Flemish  plains,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
la-ud,  and  ou  the  rivers  of  Germany.  Friesland  alone 
extorted  concessions  from  Charlemagne,  ^vliich  re- 
strained feudal  rights ;  and  successfully  resistt'd  the 
claims  of  feudalism.  The  people  maintained  their 
ancient  liberties,  and  acquired  the  name  of  the  Free 
Frisians.  For  centuries  the  iron  role  of  feadalism 
held  the  Netherlands,  like  other  parts  of  Europe,  in 
its  chains.  Whatever  maj  have  been  the  traditions 
of  freedom  among  the  German  races,  they  were  lost 
under  the  empire  of  force.  Bnt  the  causes  which 
overcame  feadalism  elsewhere,*  were  gradually  un- 
dermining its  power  in  the  Netlierlands.  Bival  counts 
were  at  war  with  onf>  another,  and  with  tlieir  sove- 
reign :  feudal  lords  and  Itishops  were  meeting  sword 
in  hand,  in  the  field  of  battle  :  nobles  were  impove- 
ri-slied  by  rostly  state,  and  extravap-ance ;  and  the 
Crusades  thinned  their  ranks,  and  ruined  their  for- 
tunes.  Above  all,  the  steadfast  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  peculiarities  of  their  country,  lavonied 
an  early  development  of  maritime  enterprise,  com- 
meroe,  and  ma]mfiictnre&  These  were  followed  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  towns*  and  the  formation  of  ur- 
ban communities  of  enterprising  and  wealthy  burgh- 

*  A  detefled  •eoooniof  tine  sevenl  pmriaeoi and  thefr ■orerelfiM, 

and  their  relat'.-n-  vr'Ah  Franco,  the  V.vrq^.rr',  and  Spain,  fa  gfvan  In 

Tol  JTxM.  cffhfi  ytthfHandJi ;  Wicquefort,  JUU.  du  ProvinuM  Unit; 
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era, — of  merchants,  tradei^,  and  artificers.  Wliile 
feudalism  was  decliuuig,  the  towns  were  eTer  increas- 
ing in  power. 

The  oommeroe  and  industrial  arts  of  Italy  had 
Growth  of  favoured  the  growth  of  its  memorable  repub- 
lies;  and  the  same  cansea  developed  the  lib- 
erties of  the  great  cities  of  the  Netherknds.  The  jk)- 
aition  of  this  country  was  no  less  faTonrable  to  com* 
meroe,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  &an  that  of  Italy  in  the 
south.  Bordering  on  France  and  Germany,  and  within 
a  day's  sail  of  England,  its  merchants  were  in  the  very 
centre  of  northern  commerce.  By  the  Ehine  and  the 
Elbe,  they  conveyed  their  merchandise  into  the  very 
heart  of  Germfiny ;  and  the  Scheldt  and  the  Thames  in- 
vited, from  opposite  shores,  the  interchange  of  Flemish 
and  EngUsh  products.  Flanders  also  became  an  cn- 
irep^H  for  the  commerce  between  the  north  of  Europe 
ai^  the  Mediterranean.  Bruges  was  the  great  central 
mart  of  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatio  League,  and  was 
the  riyal  of  Venice  in  the  Eastern  trade.  Italian  mer- 
chants brought  there  the  spices  of  the  East,  the  silks 
and  jewelry  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  productions  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  the  English  displayed  their  wools  and 
famous  woollpn  fabrics :  the  Fleminp^s  si  >ld  their  cloths, 
lace,  and  linens;  and  traders  fi'om  the  Baltic  and  Korth 
Seas  bartered  their  salt-fish,  hides  and  tallow,  for  the 
tempting  luxuries  of  Southern  climes.^  Antwerp  and 
Bruges  have  been  aptly  described  as  the  LdTerpool 
and  Manchester  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  course  of 
time,  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise  were  opened 
to  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants.  The  disooreiy  of 
America  offered  a  new  world  to  their  commerce ;  and 

<  Bolwitson,  ChaHei  V,  seet  i. ;  Juste.  JB!K.  de  Bifgi^,  1 109, 
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the  sea  passage  to  the  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of 
€k)od  Hope,  dtverted  the  Eastem  trade  from  the  Ita- 
lian cities^  and  the  Mediterranean^  to  the  adyenturona 
mariners  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  mannfaetnres,  and  the  industrial  arts,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Netherlands  was  no  less  marked.  Their 
fabrics  in  silk,  tapostry  and  linen,  and  their  artistic 
works  in  brass  and  iron,  were  sought  for  in  every  mar- 
ket of  Europe.  In  shipbuilding,  their  artificers  were 
the  most  active  and  ingeuiouH  of  their  times.  In  nfivi- 
gation,  their  seamen  were  skilful  and  adventuroua. 
Fleets  of  merchant  ships  traded  with  the  coasts  of 
England,  France,  Spain  and  Portogal  Their  fisheries 
were  pursued,  with  extraordinary  daring,  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  Scothmd.  So  far  were  they  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  commerce,  that  m  1310,  there  was  an  insurance 
diamber  at  Bruges.  Thousands  of  skilled  artificers 
were  busy  in  the  laotories  and  workshops  of  Bragos, 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  prosperous  cities.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  many  of  these  cities  had  risen  to 
extraordinary  greatness.  Ghent  is  said  to  have  num- 
l)pred  2nO,r)()0  inliaViitants :  ^  Bruges  100,UUO :  Ypres 
20<),0(KJ:  Antwerp  nearly  200,000:  Brussels  about 
50,000, — at  a  time  when  the  population  of  London  was 
less  than  50,000,  and  that  of  Paris  not  more  than 
120,000.  Noble  cathedrals,  churches^  and  town-halls 
still  attes  t  their  splendour.  Bruges  was  adorned  with 
fifty  churches ;  Thiol  with  fifty-fiye.  The  domestic 
ardbitecture  of  the  chief  cities  bears  witness  to  the 
magnificence  and  cultivated  taste  of  their  citiaena 
Their  wealth  and  luxuries  excited  the  envy  of  crowned 

'  At  the  siegfi  of  Qhent,  in  1381,  there  were  said  to  be  80,000  men, 
hmdog  Aim* :  JTVoinarf,  duoa.  tt.  eh.  91  (CollMthm  d«  Bodton). 
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lieada  In  the  BeTenteen  provinces  of  the  Ketherlands 
there  were  206  walled  cities  and  150  chartered  towna. 
So  yigorona  a  growth  of  town  societies  was  necessa- 
rily accompanied  by  mnnioipal  organisation,  and  cor- 
porate privileges.  * 

Charlemapie  had  iiistitnted  iiiumcipal  oiiicers  called 
briyooQ.  sc'il'ini  or  sheriffs,  to  assist  the  counts  in  the 
the  taJwns^  goveriimeut  of  the  cities.  They  were  chosen 
808  A.u.  ^y.  count  from  patrician  families,  which, 
with  some  of  the  higher  honrgeoime,  niled  these  cities. 
From  an  earlj  period  the  inhabitants  secured  exemp- 
tion from  feudal  servitude.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
twelfth  centnry  that  they  obtained  the  privileges  of 
mnnieipal  seH-goremmeni  Trade  guilds  were  then 
organised,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  municipal  liber- 
ties. The  guilds  chose  wardens  \  and  they  again  elected 
two  or  more  of  their  own  body  as  burgomasters.  And 
to  tliese  cities,  charters  were  freely  j^iven  bj  the  counts, 
which  encouraged  self-government.  Among  their 
privilejxcs  was  that  of  erecting  a  helfi-y,  tcj  the  souuil 
of  wliose  bells  the  inhabitants  asse?nl)led,  to  d  Ulce- 
rate upon  tlio  affairs  of  the  citj,  or  iiew  to  arms  to 
repel  their  enemies.^ 

The  chartered  towns  now  goremed  themselvof?,  hav- 
ing their  own  laws,  their  own  courts  of  justice,  their 
own  system  of  finance,  their  police  and  burgher 
ignards.  Their  constitutions  were  generally  alike. 
lEach  town  had  its  senate  composed  of  burgomasters* 

*  Onde^beratk  OhrtmiSquet  et  Aimale$  de  Flandre ;  Vmi  Pnet, 
Or^im  4es  Communis  de  Ftandre ;  I>e  Bast,  Institution  d>.i  Com. 
munea  en  Jhlr^iquf  ;  Grime^ton,  Oemral  Hutoty  qftke  JSfttherimdt ; 
JuBte,  Hist  de  Bdfjiqne,  \.  ITS,  Hnl  Edition. 

*  Moat  of  the  towns  bad  tbreo  or  four  burgomasters,  but  some  had 
one  only. 
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and  Bherifb;  and  a  council  of  citizens,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  elected.  The  trade  guilds  were  trained  to 
arms^  and  assembled  under  their  distinctiye  banners, 
at  the  sound  of  the  great  bell,  or  bj  order  of  the 
magistrates.  This  municipal  organisation  faroored  a 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  placed  con- 
siderable power  iii  tliu  liciiids  of  an  armed  people. 
Flanders,  brnn*:^  more  favoured  by  its  position,  was  iu 
advance  of  Holland,  in  the  number  and  prosperity  of 
its  towns;  many  of  which  obtained  charters,  a  hun- 
dred years  before  their  Dutch  neighbours. 

A  new  political  power  was  thus  arising,  which 
threatened  the  snpremacj  of  the  noblea 
The  burgomaster  was  becoming  a  more  for-  n>  . 
midable  power  than  the  baron.  The  trained 
bands  of  the  citj  guilds  soon  outnumbered  theTassals 
seiring  under  the  standards  of  their  feudal  chiefs.  If 
less  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  war,  they  were  brave, 
impetuous,  and  stubborn.  If  their  onslaughts  were 
not  made  according  to  the  received  tactics  of  their 
age,  they  were  too  vigorous  and  determined,  to  be 
easily  repelled  by  the  most  oxperieurod  soLb'cis. 
These  sturdy  burghers,  convinced  of  th(^  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  animated  by  a  str(nig  r. sprit  dc  corps , 
were  slow  to  admit  defeat  If  worsted  in  tlie  strife, 
the  J  returned  to  the  battle-field,  with  re  doubled  force ; 
and  rarely  laid  down  their  arms,  until  their  cause  was 
won.^  Their  collisions  with  the  counts  were  inces* 

1  Ton  know,  mv  Lord,  the  hmnoar  we  of  Ghent 

Have  still  indulged— we  never  cry  for  f^:>rp, 

lint  wlien  we'rf*  out  of  breath  :  give  breathing  time, 

Aud  ero  the  im  Iio  of  our  cry  for  ]>pace 

Have  died  awaj",  we  drown  it  with  '  War  !  war  !  * 

PkUip  Van  Artevdde,  ict  L  se.  4 
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sant;  aaid  wliile  their  enemies  were  pontiimaUy  weak- 
ened hj  diyiBions  among  themselTea,  they  were  ever 
increasing  in  nnmbers,  in  wealth,  in  organisation,  and 
in  oonfidenoe. 

The  contest  was  otherwise  unequal,  on  the  side  of 
^    the  barons.    Tlio  confined  area  oi  tlio  coun- 
If  ttS    *  once  restricted  theii-  numbers,  and  tlio 

''"'^  extent  of  their  territories.  It  afforded  no 
such  field  for  feudal  dominion  as  tlie  \\  ide  plains  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  towns  were  constantly 
encroaching  upon  these  narrow  domains :  while  their 
proeperiiy  and  freedom  attracted  multitudes  of  coun- 
try people,  who  gladly  fled  from  feudal  servitude, 
and  agricaltaral  labonr,  in  the  dullest  of  all  habit* 
able  lands,  to  the  Incrative  employments,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  free  and  active  social  life  of  the  bnsy 
town. 

The  pecoliar  character  of  tiie  country  itself  also 

placed  the  barons  at  a  certain  disadvantage, 
•ult«d?«!''  ^  l^rcseuce  of  their  powerful  and  combative 
defence.  neighbours.  In  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in 
Germany  and  Franco,  we  boo  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
feudal  lf)rd.s,  fr(nvnin<:j  from  rocky  heighis,  and  com- 
manding the  rivers  and  valleys  beneath  them.  The 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Eiviera,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Bhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Danube,  and  the  Loire  bristle 
with  these  grim  monuments  of  medisBral  life.  Nature 
had  there  provided  fortresses  for  the  warlike  barons: 
but  in  the  low  plains  of  the  Netherlands,  they  sought 
in  yain  for  height,  or  crag,  or  other  defensive  vantage- 
giound.  Nature  had  been  niggardly  in  her  gifts  to 
this  sorry  land.  The  peasant  could  find  no  safe  fonn- 
datioiiH  for  liuiiiblo  cot :  the  lord  could  find  no 
defence  for  his  castle,' save  in  the  moat,  the  raised 
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drawbridge,  the  loopholes  and  the  battloments  of 
his  own  construction.  His  strr>nghold  could  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies:  it  was  open  to  sudden  as- 
saults and  snrpriseSy  to  the  onslaught  of  armed  meiiy 
or  to  the  insidious  torch.  The  hosts  of  burghers,  who 
swarmed  from  the  city  wallsy  often  found  the  castles 
of  their  baronial  foes  an  easj  prey  to  their  impetuons 
raids. 

Buck  being  the  inequalities  of  the  strife,  it  ma 
natural  that  the  towns  should  gradnallj 

have  prevailed.  Their  quarrels  with  the  no-  SrS?**' 
bles  were  incessant.  Sometime. s  now  claims 
were  repelled :  sometimes  the  payment  of  accus- 
tomed dues  was  resisted :  sometimes  a  casual  j)rovo- 
cation,  on  cither  side,  was  resented.  In  these  rude 
times  it  were  vain  to  inquire,  to  which  side  justice 
more  often  inclined.  The  barons  were  haughty,  and 
exacting;  and  ever  ready  to  draw  the  sword.  Tlie 
burghers,  proud  of  their  civic  franchises,  bearing  their 
own  municipal  burthens^  and  inflated  with  local  patri* 
otism,  showed  scant  respect  for  feudal  rights.  Feu- 
dalism, with  all  its  incidents,  had  been  established  by 
the  power  of  the  strongest ;  uid  by  a  still  stronger 
force,  it  might  now  be  overthrown.  The  like  conflicts 
had  arisen  everywhere :  tliey  were  tlie  natural  results 
of  feudalism,  enduring  in  the  midst  of  a  changing  and 
growing  society.  But  nowiiero  had  the  burghers  been 
so  lieadstroDL,^  ;nid  aggressive,  so  resolute  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  rights,  so  prompt  to  assail  others,  as 
well  as  to  defend  themselves,  as  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  Holland,  thev  were  stubborn  and  determined :  in 
Flanders^  Brabant^  and  other  proyinces,  where  the 
Celtic  temperament  preTailed,  they  were  yiolent  and 
impukiye.  But  all  pursued  the  same  ends»  in  their 
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own  fashion.  In  their  dealiiif^s  with  h)cal  barons,  or 
pioTincial  soyereigus,  thej  were  ever  determined  to 
have  their  own  way.  Parley  and  compromise  were 
not  to  their  taste :  their  rude  and  hardy  fibre  prompted 
instant  action.  They  were  as  ready  to  begin  the  tey, 
as  to  maintain  it  They  fought  with  nobles,  as  they 
had  wrestled  with  the  sea,  tad  with  adverse  nature. 
They  wonid  not  allow  any  power  to  withstand  them. 
Such  a  temper  advanced  their  liberties,  while  it  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  country,  and  checked  their 
social  prosperity.  In  admiring  their  courageous  love 
of  freedom,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  rough  and  un- 
mannerly fasliion  in  wliich  it  was,  too  often,  asserted.^ 
They  lived  in  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  more  ready 
with  blows  than  words:  when  foroe  was  still  the 
first  law  of  society:  when  every  man's  hand  was 
raised  against  his  neighbour:  when  the  baron  was 
at  war  with  baron  and  burgher:  when  the  lord  of  the 

'  HaUam  says  >— '  Liberty  never  wore  a  more  mwmiable  ooonte- 
naoce  than  amon^  these  burghers,  who  abused  the  Btrengtii  she  gave 
fhem  by  crudity  and  insolence.' — Middlf  Ages,  ii.  86. 

Mr  M  !tlf\v  says  : — '  Doubtless  the  hif*torv  <>f  ImMi.in  liberty  in  Hol- 
land and  !•  laudors,  as  every  where  else  upon  earth  where  then-  has 
bcoa  »uch  a  history,  enrols  many  scenes  of  turbulence  and  blood- 
shed, although  these  features  have  been  exaggerated  by  prejudiced 
histoiiaoa.  8tUl,  if  there  were  InxvTT  and  insolence,  sedition  and 
npioar,  at  any  rate  there  was  life.  Those  violent  little  oomraon- 
wealths  liad  blood  in  their  veins :  they  w<M  compact  of  proud,  self- 
helping,  muscular  vigour/ — lU'^e  of  the  Dnfch  Ucpuhlic,  Intr.  p.  35. 

According'  to  Juste  : — 'Cette  vieille  terre  de  libertc  ne  sut  jamais 
supporter  le  dr<pott«me,  quel  qu'il  fiU,  religicux.  r<n  philosophique, 
espagnol,  antricliion  on  hollandais.  De  hi,  le  reproche  do  turbulence 
adrosse  mcchamment  a  un  peuplo  qui  se  bornait  a  tlcfendre  les  droits 
lee  plus  saer^y  les  Hliertes  confirmees  par  le  sermeni  da  prinee,  des 
traditions  oonservatrioee  de  la  nationalite.'-'lBtf.  da  Sdgi^t  Intr. 
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strong  castle  was,  at  once,  vanior  and  bziganoL  In 
SQoh  a  condition  of  society,  hard-working  bnighers 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  our  settled 
timea.  Thej  had  sprung  from  robust  northern  races, 
more  given  to  deeds  of  hardihood  than  to  gentle  man- 
ners: their  lot  ]iad  been  cast  m  an  uiipromisin*^'  l  aid, 
and  an  ungenial  climate:  they  could  gaze  u|>i»u  no 
scenes  of  natural  beauty:  there  was  little  of  warmth 
or  colourinj^  in  the  atmosphere:  there  was  nothing 
around  them  to  inspire  their  imagination,  to  raise 
their  thoughts  aboye  their  daily  toil,  or  to  invite  re- 
poee  and  tranquil  enjoyments.  They  were  traders, 
weayers,  shipwrights,  mariners,  striving  lustily  in  the 
battle  of  life :  they  worked  under  leaden  skies,  and 
looked  out  upon  a  landscape  like  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Such  men  were  naturally  rough,  earnest,  and  obsti- 
nate. They  were  brave,  as  the  bravest  knights :  but 
they  knew  not  chivalry,  or  courtesy. 

In  following  the  rude  struggles  of  the  burghers  for 
freedom,  we  must  not  overlook  the  influence  ^ 
of  trade  guilds  upon  their  character,  and  trade 
political  life.  These  associations, — useful, 
and  even  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of  industrial 
trades, — contributed  to  the  early  civilisation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  forwarded  their  civil  liber- 
ties. They  were  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the 
people:  but  the  gathering  together  of  a  great  number 
of  men,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  having 
common  interests  and  sympathies,  and  separated  from 
other  members  of  the  community,  tended  to  narrow 
their  politiciil  aims,  and  to  encourage  a  dangerous 
esprit  de  corps.  Like  trades-unions  of  modern  times, 
they  could  only  see  their  own  side,  in  any  dispute : 
they  were  possessed  by  a  single  idea;  and  they  ad- 
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*Taiioed  it  mXh  pasdonaie  lesolation.  At  borne  they 
were  led  into  turbulence,  factions  and  tumults :  abroad, 

they  were  hurried  into  impulsive  wars  with  nobles  and 
rival  cities.  Such  were  the  burghers  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and,  whatever  their  faults,  they  woii  for  them- 
selves an  extraordinary  measure  of  freedom,  at  a  time 
when  freedom  was  little  known  in  Europe. 

Unhappily,  the  rude  struggles  of  these  city  com- 
Rivai  raonwealths  were  not  confined  to  contests  for 
ci!H  .  freedom.  The  eternal  jealousies  of  rival  cities 
had  been  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  and  of 
Switzerland;  and  they  were  no  less  disastrous  in  the 
Netherlands.  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  other  cities,^ 
fought  against  each  other  with  as  much  fury  as  any 
riTal  cities,  in  other  huids.  Chronic  warfare  was  the 
lot  of  these  unsettled  times;  and  was  common  to 
burghers  as  well  as  barons.  Had  they  lived  in  peace, 
and  united  their  forces,  no  sovereign  co\ikl  iiavo  -^vith- 
stood  them,  as  was  proved  in  many  memorable  suc- 
cesses, in  later  times. 

The  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town-lands 
The  nobles  formed  the  domains  of  the  noblesse  and  of 
Mcitucii«.  bishops  and  abbeys.  The  nobles  exercised  an 
extensive  jurisdiction;  and  were  exempt  from  taxes, 
in  consideration  of  their  feudal  obligations.  Many  of 
the  nobles,  however,  attracted  by  tiie  increasing  luxu^ 
lies  of  the  towns,  which  offered  a  more  agreeable 
residence  than  their  own  swampy  plains,  came  to  live 
among  the  citizens,  and  to  share  their  secuiity  and 

*  'ToQtM  ees  guerres  et  h^esmnreiit  par  orgneil  et  par  envie  que 
leB  bonnM  vffles  do  Flaiutte  avoient  Ywao  war  Vtntn,  oeux  de  Quid 
sur  la  ville  de  Bnges,  «t  oeas  de  Bruges  snr  la  ville  de  Gaiid»  et 
ainsi  lee  aatres  villes,  les  uneB  sur  lesantxes.'— >FM88art,  Cknmiqum, 
IL  ch.  UL  (Gollectioa  de  Bndioii). 
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ease*  Between  the  two  elasses  there  was  as  little  fel- 
lowship as  between  the  earl  and  the  alderman,  of 
modem  times.  But,  for  the  sake  of  power,  seyeral 
nobles  obtained  admission  to  the  trade-gnUds,  and 
oonoeroed  themseWes  in  tiie  municipal  govemmeni 
Some  thus  became  leaders  of  the  people :  while  others, 
by  their  haughty  J)eariiig,  their  violt  uce,  and  attempts 
at  usurpation,  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  tlieir 
felluw-citiz(»!i8.  In  1257,  Utrecht  thrust  forth  its 
bishop,  and  nobles,  and  began  a  lengthened  strn^^gle 
with  feudalism.  In  1303,  Mechlin  and  Loavain,  the 
two  principal  cities  of  Brabant^ — like  many  of  the 
Italian  rr  jniblics» — expelled  the  patrician  families 
from  their  walla 

As  the  military  strengUi  of  the  cities  increased, 
their  pretensions  were  no  longer  confined  to  local 
stm^les  with  the  nobles  or  riyal  cities.  Thej  re- 
sisted the  decrees  of  the  great  sovereign 
dukes  and  counts  of  their  provinces,  and  immcZof 
took  up  arms  to  maintain  their  ri^jhts.  They 
were  even  able  to  contend  against  foreign  kings.  The 
Flemings,  to  overcome  the  Count  of  Flanders,  had  ac- 
cepted the  soveieignty  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France  :  but»  discontented  with  the  rule  of  their  new 
mast^'r,  they  were  not  afraid  to  revolt  against  him. 
In  1301,  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  led  by  Peter  de  Ko* 
ning,  a  draper,  and  John  Breydel,  a  butcher,  drove 
out  the  French  garrison :  and,  in  the  following  year, 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  army  of  the  King  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  Courtrai  Other  towns  sent 
forth  their  militia ;  and  after  two  more  years  of 
stubborn  warfare,  the  Flemings  overcame  their  royal 
foe. 

This  remarkable  triumph  of  civic  arms  revealed  the 
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uses  of  union  among  the  towns,  in  defence  of  their 
confi-dem-  common  liberties;  and  a  confederation  was 
formed  between  the  towns  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  In  1323,  the  warlike  Bruges  was 
again  in  arms.  With  tlie  aid  oi  other  flemish  cities, 
the  stabbom  burghers  made  war  upon  Count  Louis  of 
Mandersy  and  the  nobles.  Thej  stormed,  and  dis- 
mantled the  feudal  castles,  through&ut  the  proTince, 
and  they  took  prisoners,  the  Count  himself  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  had  fled,  for  safety,  to 
CourtraL  But  their  triuini)h  was  short-lived.  Ghent, 
the  jealous  rival  of  Bruges,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
movement ;  and  the  Kiug  of  France,  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Count,  in  a  new  dispute,  routed  and 
destroyed  the  gallant  Flemings,  at  the  battle  of  CasseL 
Ghent  was  the  next  city  to  take  the  lead  in  Flemish 
janiMVaa  poli*i<»;  and,  by  the  union  of  the  burgher 
Aii«veu«.  foi^g  of  confederate  cities,  it  was  able  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  of  Europe.  James  Yan  Axteyelde,  a  patri- 
cian, who, — ^in  order  to  direct  the  councils  of  the  city, 
— ^had  joined  the  guild  of  brewers,  became  the  leader 
of  the  Flemish  people.  He  soon  swayed  a  greater 
l>ower  than  the  Count  of  Flanders  himseli".  Having 
overcome  the  Count,  and  driven  liim  into  France,  he 
assumt  ii  the  popular  sovereiiriity  of  the  province. 
He  negotiated  a  treaty  of  commerces  with  Edward  UL 
of  England ;  and,  having  persuaded  the  Flemings  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  that  monarch,  as  King  of 
France,  he  joined,  like  an  independent  power,  in  the 
war  between  the  rival  kings.  He  brought  60,000  men 
to  the  English  army  at  Antwerp :  and  sent  a  Flemish 
squadron  to  Slays  to  aid  the  English  fieei  These 
timely  reinforcements  largely  contributed  to  the  sue* 
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oess  of  the  English  arm&  A  truce  was  agreed  to,  be- 
tween ilie  oombatantB ;  and  Van  ArteTelde  ruled  over 
FlanderSy  under  the  name  of  Buward,  as  a  aoTereign 
prince.  According  to  Eroiasart^  Hhere  never  was  in 
Flanders^  nor  in  any  other  country,  prince,  duke  or 
other,  that  nded  a  oooiitry  eo  peacefully,  for  so  long  a 
time.'  The  power  of  the  burghers,  over  feudalism, 
was  illustrated  by  the  wondrous  care  ei  of  the  brewer 
of  Ghent  But  the  popular  sovereign,  having  risen  to 
power  by  their  favour,  fell  a  victim  to  their  wrath. 
OiUraged  by  his  attempts  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders,  to  ike  descendants  of  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  suspecting  him  of  havii]^  sent  the  Flemish 
re^nnes  ont  of  the  oountiy,  the  citizens,  especially 
the  members  of  the  lesser  guilds^  rose  and  slew  him 
in  his  own  honse.^ 

The  militaxy  power  of  the  bnrghers  of  Ghent 
showed  itself  again,  under  the  guidance  of  phtttpvin 
his  no  less  distingnished  son  Philip.  He 
overthrew  Louis  de  Male,  Count  of  Flanders,  by  a 
bold  coup  de  7nain  upon  Bruges:*  was  proclaimed 
regent  of  the  provinces ;  and  like  his  father,  ruled 
with  all  the  stfite  of  a  sovereign  prince.    His  burglier 
forces  proved  themselves  not  unworthy  foes  of  the 
chivalry  of  France,  commanded  by  their  young  king 
Charles  YL  in  person;  but,  weakened  hj  j^^^,^ 
the  defection  of  many  cities,  and  oyercome 

'  Frolssart,  Cltronuixus,  i,  ch.  248  (Collectiou  de  BucIioq).  Few 
chapters  in  Froissart  are  more  interesting  than  tUs. 

He  was  the  noblest  and  the  wisest  nian 

Thai  am  rnled  i&Ohont ;  yet,  Sirs,  je  dew  IiJin ; 

Bj  bis  own  door,  here,  where  I  stead,  je  slew  Urn. 

PkSli^  Van  ArknetSe,  set  iL  se.  9. 

«  Fioissert,  Ckronfgiui,  VL  pp.  101,  M»  181,  188-100  (CoUeotiom 
deBnehoa). 
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by  superior  forces,  the  gallant  Philip  fell,  upon  tJie 
field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  his  routed  host.^ 

While  the  bmgheis  were  thus  contending  with  tiie 
nobles,  and  maintaining  their  rights  against  their 
feudal  superiorsi  they  were  not  without  graye  divi- 
GnikUof  among  themselTes.   The  guilds  were 

ttgFiemirii  divided  into  greater  or  lesser  trades,  the 
former  being  composed  of  burghers, — gen- 
erally eiiiployers  of  labour,— and  the  latter  of  arti- 
ficers. The  members  of  the  greater  guilds  were 
wealthy,  powerful  and  ambitiou!=^.  They  enjoyed  the 
dignities  of  burgomasters  and  councillors :  they  were 
clothed  in  the  municipal  purple ;  and  they  ruled  with 
the  power  of  nn  aristocracy,  over  the  eivic  state. 
The  working  classes  could  gain  a^lmittance  to  the 
greater  trades,  by  giving  up  manual  labour  for  a  year 
and  a  day:  but  the  great  mass  of  artificers,  bound 
to  the  lesser  trades,  were  continually  striTing  against 
the  power  and  priyileges  of  their  more  exalted  bre- 
thren. In  every  town,  the  old  war  was  waged"  be- 
tween a  commercial  aristocracy  and  a  democracy.  At 
Brussels,  Louvain  ami  Antwerp,  the  peo])le  rose  in 
arms  against  the  privileged  citizens.  In  many  of 
the  cities,  the  municipal  constitutions  having  become 
close,  and  in  a  fjro.if  measure  self-elective,  it  was  only 
by  such  demonstrations,  that  the  lesser  guilds  were 
able  to  assert  their  inHuence.  Such  constitutions 
were  not  framed  upon  a  democratic  basis :  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  legitimate  expression  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  in  the  municipal  councils,  by  the  direct 

'  F'roissart,  Chroniqnrn,  ii.  ch.  176-1^>B  (Collection  do  Buchon). 
The  history  of  this  lime  is  delightfully  told  by  Froissart,  and  may 
now  be  read,  with  redoubled  intf^rest,  in  fijir  Henry  Taylor's  dia- 
xuatic  rumance  uf  Philip  Van  Arteveide* 
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election  of  representatives ;  and  tlie  elements  oi  de- 
mocracy, which  abounded  in  these  populous  cities, 
instead  of  being  duly  associated  with  authority,  were 
left  to  maintain  irregular  and  impulsiTe  struggles 
against  it  The  local  goremment  was  often  an  oli- 
^hrchj,  while  £he  spirit  of  the  btizghexs  was  pecn- 
liarlj  demoeratie.  , 

Violent  factions  were  also  farmed,  like  the  'White 
Hoods  of  Ghent,  who,  banded  togetiier,  in  Ywahao^ 
arms,  took  tlie  direction  of  affairs  out  of  the 
liands  of  the  inagistratos,  and  hurried  the  people  into 
wars  and  tunmlts.*  It  was  by  such  bands  as  tliese, 
that  the  industrious  burghers  were  often  enticed  from 
the  factory  and  the  workshop,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  city,  to  slight  and  provoke  their  county  or  to  en- 
gage in  quarrels  T^  itii  their  neighboura 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  wars  and  tumults,  aodely 
was  adrancing  rapidly  in  culture.  The  re-  improved 
"vival  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  Italy  was  u'e'S^iSr- 
associated  with  the  rise  of  its  republics;  and 
the  like  result  is  to  be  obserred  in  the  free  cities  of 
the  Netherlands.  *  The  culture  of  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens was  liif^her  than  that  ui  their  own  class,  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  except  Italy.  Their  sons  were 
educated  at  their  own  renowned  university  of  Lou- 
vain,  at  Paris,  and  at  Padua.  "Without  neglecting 
the  classics,  they  were  proficient  in  modern  lan- 
guages, so  peculiarljr  necessary  for  a  commercial  peo- 

*  FroiBsiut,  Chronuput,  ii.  ch.  02,  00. 

For  truly  here  there  are  ft  sort  of  crafts, 

So  faction*:  still  for  war,  nnd  ()l)«ti?mtp, 

That  we  bLhII  be  eudanger'd.    iSumg  for  peace 

Is  ever  treason  to  the  White  Hoods. 

Philip  Van  ArteteUle,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
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plc.  Tlieir  artisaos  also  were  not  only  skilled  in 
handicraftBi  bat  were  remarkable  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  mental  aetivity :  they  associated  in  clubs 
and  other  societies  lor  recreation  and  instruction, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  called  guilds,  or 
Guild-  of  chambers,  of  rhetoric  Here  poetry,  satires 
(ifteSui  ^iii^l  lamj)oons  were  recited,  plays,  masques 
••""^^  and  pageants  acted,  and  music  performed. 
Among  a  free,  robust  and  turbulent  people,  politics 
naturally  intruded  into  such  porformances, — ^just  as 
the  Greek  drama  became  political  ;  and  these  socie- 
ties exercised  much  influence  upon  the  political  sen- 
timents of  the  people.  Great  license  was  enjoyed 
by  them ;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  printing  press^ 
which  was  about  to  reyolutionise  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope, they  were  powerfal  instruments  for  the  associa- 
tion and  political  instruction  of  the  people.  While 
courted  by  princes  and  nobles,  they  boldly  assailed 
the  abuses  of  the  government,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy ;  and  they  prepai-ed  the  way  fur  the  Beforma- 
tion. 

In  the  arts,  the  free  cities  of  the  Netln  rlmds  were 
Dutch  and  unworthy  rivals  of  their  more  gifted 

piSSeni.  brethren  of  Italy.  In  tlio  fifteenth  century, 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  Hans  Hemling,  and 
other  masters  were  already  founding  a  national  school 
of  painting,  whose  works  became  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  Li  stately  and  picturesque  architecture,  the 
cities  of  Fhinders  and  Brabant  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  best  examples  of  Italy.  Their  earrings  in 
wood  attained  such  perfection  as  to  entitle  them  to 
rank  with  sculpture,  as  a  fine  art.  Such  are  the  evi- 
dences of  a  cultivated  society,  and  of  advanced  civil- 
isation. 
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Wliile  the  cities  of  tlie  Netherlands  were  thus 
advaiiGmg  in  wealth,  oultore,  and  military  The  cities 
power,  they  were  acqniring  more  extended  hi'lhr"^ 
political  privileges  in  the  goyerament  of  the 
State*  They  sent  delegates  to  the  proyincial  assem- 
bly of  the  Estates/  where  they  sat  with  the  nobles^ 
■whom  they  generally  outnumbered.^  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuiits  the  principal  cities 
of  Holland,  Flanders  and  IJrabant,  sent  their  depu- 
ties to  the  Estates ;  and,  while  supreme  in  their  own 
municipal  affairs,  they  voted  all  tlie  provincial  taxes, 
and  exercised  a  commanding  iuiiuence  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  province.' 

Here  were  all  the  characteristics  and  traditions  of 
a  free  people, — ^the  manly  northern  race  that 
had  battled  bravely  with  Boman  conquerors,     :  <>f 
—the  long  training  of  free  institutions,  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  culture  which,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  the  handmaid  of  freedom,  and  the 
association  of  citizens  in  business,  in  inijii  action  and 
amusement 

•  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Netherlands  liad  attained  their  crumgegof 
greatest  development,  when  they  were  check-  ^jnaj^ty. 
ed  by  changes  of  dynasty,  which  were  destined  to 
provoke  disastrons  conflicts  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers. 

The  burners  had  been  no  unequal  match  against 
tiieir  own  counts  and  bishops,  even  when  assisted 

*  In  Holland  fhe  deputies  were  elected  by  the  aenatee,  each  city 

having  one  only,  whatever  the  n amber  of  deputies. 

In  Brabant  there  were  fourteen  deputies,  of  whom  fonr  WCfO 

noble",  and  ten  were  chosen  by  the  bui^hciS. 
'  Dv^viea,  Uid.  o/HoUand,  L  70  et  acq. 
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by  foreign  alliances:  bat  when  the  Netherlands  fell 

h.. .....i.  '  hands  of  powerful  soyereigns,  with 


power  of 

the  aovc- 


standing  armies,  and  foreign  resources,  tbej 
■     were  at  a  serious  disadvantage.    They  had 
been  able  to  n  sist  leiidalism  :  it  was  now  to  be  seen 
how  far  they  could  withstauil  the  encroachments  of 
mooarclis  upon  their  civil  rights,  and  the  assaults 
of  t3'rauts  upnn  their  reli*<ious  liberty. 
Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  first  acquired 
the  sovereignty  ol  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  and 
&dy.    his  accession  promised  weU  for  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects.   So  long  as  the  dominion  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy  was  confined  to  these  pro- 
kinoes,  the  towns  continued  to  display  their  accus- 
tomed independence. 

But  at  length  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
1487 A.i»  secured  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  the  re* 
maining  provinces  of  the  Netherhmds.*  And 
this  new  sovereign  was  also  ruler  over  his  own  domains 
of  Bur<;undy,  and  considerable  territories  in  France. 
He  found  the  linrghers  of  Bruges  and  C^hont  as  intrac- 
table as  ever  :  but  lie  subdued  them,  dhent  resisted 
hiin,  in  open  war,  for  two  years:  but,  at  length,  he 
conquered  the  rebellious  city,  and  punished  it  by  the 
forfeiture  of  its^  most  important  privileges.  He  visited 
with  greater  scTerity  the  refractory  burghers  of  IA4gd, 
and  Dinani  The  municipal  councils  had  begun  to 
exercise  great  influence,  even  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  cities,  and  were  able  to  control  the  soTe- 
reign  and  the  nobles.  Philip  confined  them  to  their 
municipal  affairs,  and  permitted  no  interference  with 

'  His  territories  did  not  include  FMesluid.  tlie  bishopric  of  Utrecht* 
Quelders,  or  Liege.  Goelders  wss  sfterwards  conqiMxed  bjr  his  son 
Cbsrles  the  Bold. 
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his  sovereignty.   Ghent  leooTered  its  priTileges  from  • 
Charles  the  Bold but  li^e,  again  rebellious,  was 
given  up  to  pillage.'   This  haughty  and  impetnons 

prince  was  too  much  engrossed  with  foreign  wars,  to 
concern  himseii  much  about  the  welfare,  of  the  Nether- 
lands :  but  he  drained  them  by  excessive  taxes,  and 
often  provolvL'd  revolts  by  his  exactions.  He  raised  a 
standing  army;  and  he  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  the 
supreme  courts  to  deal  with  the  charters  of  the  pro- 
vincf^s.  His  power  was  weakened  by  the  victories  of 
the  free  and  gallant  Swiss ;  and  his  early  death  de- 
ferred, lor  some  years,  the  impending  straggle  between 
liberty  and  despotism.' 

But  while,  during  the  rule  of  the  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  the  political  power  of  the  people 
was  subdued,  their  wealth  and  prosperity  were  rapidly 
(iu  ihe  increase,  and  were  laying  Llie  foundation  of 
their  future  freedom.    At  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  provinces  jind  tf)wns  assembled  a  conven- 
tion at  Ghent,  and  extorted  from  the  young  Duchess 
Mary,*  the  'Great  Privilege,'  or  charter,  by  which 
the  free  constitution  of  Holland  was  restored.  The  nreat 
The  right  of  the  provinces  and  towns  to  hold 
diets,  for  the  consideration  of  public  a£Eairs, 
was  admitted.  The  sovereign  was  not  to  impose  taxes, 
to  declare  war,  or  to  coin  money,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Estates.   The  sovereign  undertook' to  meet  the 

'  For  ft  prap^iic  acconnt  of  the  b<  M  mid  unmannerly  fashion  in 
which  this  was  ofTt  cted,  see  Philippe  de  eVimmlnes,  Mtm.  n.  ch.  4. 
He  says  :  '  A  ia  verite  dire,  apres  le  peuple  de  Liege,  il  u'en  est  nul 
plna  inconstant  que  ceax  de  Gftnd.'  See  also  Barante,  Hiti*  de$ 
J)uet  lie  Bewrffogne;  Juste,  MH.  ds  Belgigue,  i.  848. 

*  Philippe  de  Comminee,  Mim.  it  ch.  18, 14 ;  Juste,  SM,  i  848. 

*  P.  de  Commines,  Mem.  v.  ch.  1,  8. 

*  P.  de  CasDmines,  Mem,  t.  ch.  18, 17. 
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Estates  in  person,  and  demand  the  necessary  supplies* 
All  the  priyileges  of  the  cities  were  confinned :  they 

appointed  their  own  magistrates,  had  their  own  muni- 
cipal courts,  and  were  not  to  contribute  to  taxes  which 
they  had  not  voted.  Similar  pn^'ilege8  were  granted 
to  Flanders  and  other  provinces;  and  thus  a  consti- 
tution was  obtained  for  tlie  Netherlands,  wliich  recog- 
nised, to  an  unexampled  extent,  all  the  rights  ol  a  free 
people  under  a  constitational  monarchy. 

By  the  union  of  so  many  proTinces  under  the  House 
The  NetiiM^  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands  had  now  be- 
^BnuST*  <some  a  oonsiderable  State.  Each  province 
9^  had  its  own  constitution,  and  its  assembly  of 
Estates,  and  voted  its  own  subsidies,  while  it  sent 
delegates  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  Estates  of  all 
the  provinces,  for  the  discussion  of  national  affairs. 
Each  province  was  as  independent  as  a  Swiss  cantf)n ; 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  Estates  was  not  un- 
liko  the  Swiss  Federal  Diet  The  constitution  was 
municipal  rather  than  political,  each  province  and  city 
holding  fast  to  its  own  privileges  and  separate  inter- 
ests, and  reducing  the  power  of  the  states-general,  just 
as  the  jealousies  of  the  Swiss  cantons  enfeebled  the 
action  of  the  confederation.  The  delegates  were  en- 
voys from  the  different  provinces,  with  limited  powers, 
and  precise  ^instructions — ^not  representatives  entitled 
to  deliberate  and  vote,  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion* The  passion  for  municipal  freedom,  diversities 
of  interests,  and  the  recent  union  of  the  provinces,  nat- 
urally caused  this  decentralisation  of  political  power. 
The  national  forces  were  divided  and  wt  akt  ned :  while 
the  letxislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  sove- 
reign were  enlarged.  It  was  not  until  tlie  provinces 
should  be  united  by  a  community  of  sentiments,  in- 
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ierestB  and  wrongs,  that  a  complete  federal  union 
cotdd  be  aocompHsIied ;  and  this  result  was  hereafter 

to  be  brought  about  by  the  opj^ressive  policy  of  their 
rulers.  Wliile  Switzerland  was  a  republic,  the  Nether- 
lands enjoyed  the  widest  freedom,  under  a  constitu- 
tional 8  o  \  e  reign,  and  had  generally  been  strong  enough 
to  maintain  ii 

Had  this  liberal  constitution  been  maintained,  the 
Netherlands  would,  next  to  Switzerland,  have 
been  the  freest  State  in  Europe.   But  the  dnkelSai. 
young  duchess  married  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
ndlian,  son  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Netherlands  be- 
came an  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The 
Great  Fririlege  and  other  charters  were  annulled,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  ruled  as  a  province  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

On  the  deatli  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  Flemings  was  aroused.  They 
resisted  the  aiitliority  of  the  archduke :  they  PrinccM 
refused  to  recognise  him  as  guardian  of  his  ' 
own  children ;  and  they  encountered  him  in  open  war. 
The  people  of  Bruges  even  seized  upon  his  person, 
and  detained  him  in  prison.  Nor  would  they  release 
him,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Pope,  until  they 
had  extorted  ^m  him  a  treaty  granting  them  pardon 
for  tiieir  treason,  and  security  for  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  franchises.  The  duke,  thus  defied  by  his  own 
subjects,  appealed  to  his  father,  the  Emperor,  who 
came  to  his  aid  with  40,000  men.  But  the  Flemings 
were  not  overawed  by  this  invading  force.  Under 
the  command  of  Philip  of  Cleves,  they  offered  so 
stout  a  resistance,  that,  on  payment  of  a  snbsidy, 
they  were  able  to  obtain  a  conhrmation  of  their  liber- 
ties. 

VOL.  IL—d 
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The  constant  struggle  of  Maximilian  with  his  turbu- 
phiiip  the  l^Jit  and  rebellious  bubjt^cts  was,  at  length. 
Fair,  1488.  brought  to  a  closB  by  his  accession  to  the 
Imperial  throne  of  Germany.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  sovereigutj  of  the  Netherlands  by  his  youthful 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  who,  as  the  heir  of  a  native  prin- 
cess, was  greeted  with  loyal  demonstrations,  by  his 
people.  He  restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  his 
distracted  proyinoes;  and  won  their  willing  confi- 
dence. Haying  projected  a  double  alliance  for  him- 
self and  his  sister,  with  the  royal  &imily  of  Spain,  he 
sought  the  consent  of  the  States-General  Flattered 
by  his  deference,  they  cheerfully  consented  to  a  union 
which  'svas  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers  to  the 
future  liberties  of  their  country.  The  marriage  of 
Philip  tlio  Fair  with  Johanna  of  Spain  was  to  bring 
the  Netiierlaiids  under  the  inauspicious  dominion  of 
his  son,  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

The  liberties  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithstanding 
the  stubborn  resolution  of  the  people,  had 
K<>M>  ror     already  been  seriously  compromised  by  the 
^""^^  '   growing  power  of  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
supported  by  its  close  connection  with  the  German 
empire.   They  were  now  to  be  exposed  to  a  far  more 
formidable  danger.   The  new  sovereign  Charles  Y., 
uiiitiiic^  under  his  rule  thf*  kingdom  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
the  German  empire,  was  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe.^    How  conld  tlicse  narrow  provinces  hope 
to  contend  against  the  successor  of  Charh^ma;4;ne  '? 
His  power  was  great ;  and  his  imperial  will  was  abso- 

'  He  had  previously  become  flOYereignof  tlie  Netherlanda  in  l$iS, 
ait  the  a^e  of  iifteeo. 
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lute.  There  had  been  timesy  when  to  become  sub- 
jects of  ihe  constitationAl  monaroh j  of  Spain  would 

have  promised  the  recognition  of  ancient  franchises : 

but  changes  liad  lately  come  over  the  ancient  polity 
of  that  State. 

No  monarchy  in  Europe  had  ouee  been  more  free 
than  that  of  Spain.    In  Castile  and  Aragon, 
and  other  Spanish  kingdoms,  the  preroga-  liiwrtieain 
tives  of  the  Crown  had  been  unusually  lim- 
ited ;  and  the  Cortes  were  bold  and  independent  par- 
liaments.   In  Catalonia,  the  people  had  de- 
posed their  sovereign  John  IL^  and  his  pos-  ^^^'^ 
ierity,  as  unworthy  of  the  throne,  and  endeayouied 
to  establish  a  republic.   In  Castile,  the  nobles  had 
deposed  their  king  Henry  lY.,  with  the  gene- 
ral assent  of  the  people.   In  Aragon,  the 
kings  were  originally  elective ;  and  it  was  an  article 
of  the  constitution,  that  if  a  king  should  viohito  tho 
rights  of  the  people,  it  was  lawful  to  dethrone  him 
and  elect  another  in  his  place.    The  repn^sentatives 
of  the  cities  lield  an  important  2)lace  in  the  Cortes, 
without  whose  consent  no  tax  could  be  imposed :  no 
war  declared,  nor  peace  concluded.   The  institutions 
of  Castile  were  no  less  popular ;  and  in  the  Castiiian 
Cortes,  as  in  the  English  Parliament^  it  was  an  an- 
dent  custom  to  postpone  the  granting  of  supplies  to 
the  Crown,  until  grierances  had  been  redressed,  and 
other  business  affecting  the  public  welfare  concluded. 
Throughout  Spain,  the  cities  had  attained  extraoiw 
dinary  social  influence,  and  political  power.  They 
were  wealthy  and  prosperous :   tlivy  were  peojiled 
by  nobles  and  landowners,  by  churchmen,  lawyers, 
scholarf!,  merehants,  traders,  and  artificers;  and  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Moors,  they  maintained 
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anned  forces.  The  nobles  being  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, it  was  to  the  cities  that  the  kings  were  forced  to 
apply  for  pecuniary  aid;  while  they  were  ready  to 
grant  privileges  and  immunities  in  return. 

Bnt  Spanish  freedom  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
Decay  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  increased  the 
uGftiei  royal  prerogative  iu  Castile  and  Aragon ;  and 
I4i»-i4«i  Ciiarles  V.  had  still  fuitliti  enlarged  the 
powers  of  tlio  Spanisli  Crown.*  But  he  had 
found  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  in  his 
subjects,  which  was  not  suddenly  to  be  repressed. 
The  Cortes  having  voted  a  free  gift  to  the  £mperor, 
without  a  pre^ioos  redress  of  grievances,  a  formidable 
insurrection  was  provoked.  Toledo,  Segovia,  and 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Castile  formed  an  armed 
confederacy,  or  holy  Junta,  for  the  redress  of 
their  grievances.  In  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Emperor,  they  stated  the  wrongs  of  the  Castilian  peo- 
ple in  language  which,  a  century  later,  the  sturdy 
commons  of  England  repeated,  with  more  eftect,  to 
the  arbitrary  Stuarts.  Their  remonstrance  not  being 
received,  tliey  flew  to  arras ;  and  under  the  popular 
Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  and  other  leaders,  thoy  boldly 
fought  against  tlie  royal  troops.  They  were  routed 
and  destroyed :  their  leaders  were  put  to  death  :  but 
Padilla's  heroic  widow  long  defended  Toledo,  by 
arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Insurrections 
also  broke  out  in  Yalentia,  and  Aragon  :  but  they 
were  readily  repressed ;  and,  in  subduing  these  popu- 
lar movements,  Charles  overthrew  the  ancient  liberties 
of  Spain.*  By  dividing  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
be  weakened  the  power  of  both;  and  contrived  to 

I  Robertson,  CharUt  V.,  sect.  iU. 
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reduce  the  Cartes  to  a  powerless  and  olMieqiiioiis  as- 
sembly. 

Sncli  was  ihe  monarcli  who  now  ruled  oyer  the 

KetLerlandB.  Absolute  king  and  emperor, 
in  other  realms,  his  relations  with  his  Dutch  J^ndlMinctoe 
and  Flemish  Bnbjects  differed  widely  from  c!i«ri«»V- 
tliosp  of  former  sovereigns, — cotmts  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  and  dukes  of  Burgundy.  Provinces  which 
had  fought  successfully  against  feudal  superiors,  were 
now  the  dependencies  of  a  vast  empire.  Charles,  who 
had  overoome  the  liberties  of  his  own  land,  was  little 
iQcUned  to  respect  provincial  franchises;  and  his 
power  was  too  great  to  be  trifled  with  by  turbulent 
and  rebellions  burghers. 

Bnt  he  was  welcomed  by  his  new  subjects  as  a 
native  prince,  who  had  been  brought  up  uewtaxa- 
amongst  them ;  ami,  at  hrst,  he  seemed  dis- 
posed  to  respect  their  liberties.  These  i)royinces 
were  the  richest  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  his  revenues.  Being  at  war  with 
Trance,  he  urgently  needed  their  subsidies,  which 
tlipy  granted  freely  in  reply  to  his  demands.  They 
had  no  interest  in  the  cost  of  an  empire,  and  a  Spa- 
nish war;  and  the  new  taxes  fell  heavily  upon  them : 
but  they  bore  their  burthens  cheerfully.  They  yen- 
tared,  howeyer,  to  assert  the  freedom  of  their  gifts, 
and  their  right  to  refuse  payment  of  any  tax  leyied 
without  their  consent  The  Emperor  somewhat  con- 
temptuously acknowledged  their  privileges  :  but  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  would  allow  no  parley  as 
to  his  claims.  He  was  not  to  be  *  haggled  with  like  a 
huckster.*  The  people  were  slow  to  realise  the  change 
which  had  come  over  their  destinies.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  resist  any  inyasion  of  their  privileges. 
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and  ihej  had  not  yet  measured  the  power  of  their 
new  sovereign.  But  they  were  soon  to  learn  that 
they  held  their  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  a  ruler,  whom 
they  ooold  not  yentnre  to  defy. 

The  great  city  of  Ghent»— ever  foremost  in  resisting 
Kcbcuion  provincial  sovereigns, — was  the  first  to  pro- 
ofOiMBt.     ^^^^        wrath  of  the  Emperor.    A  heavy 

subsidy  had  been  granted  to  him,  by  the  NetherlaiiJs: 
but  the  sturdy  citizens  of  Ghent  refused  to  pay  tlieir 
share,  upon  the  plea  that  their  consent  had  not  been 
sought,  according?  to  their  charters.  Nor 
did  their  rebellion  rest  here.    They  even 
offered  to  surrender  their  city  to  the  king  of  France. 
Bnt^  finding  themselves  without  help,  they  sued,  in 
vain,  for  men^;   Again  and  again,  had  they  braved 
their  ralers  with  impunity :  bnt  they  were  now  under 
the  iron  hand  of  a  new  master :  tiiey  had  rebelled 
against  him ;  and  punishment  awaited  them* 
The  great  potentate  who  dominated  over  Europe, 

lt»]miilah  ^^^^  brook  the  independent  spirit  of 
ggi^^  Flemish  citizens.  He  liunibled  the  pioud 
city  for  its  rebellion,  by  malting  its  sena- 
tors and  other  bur«^hers  pray  for  piirdon  at  his  feet 
with  halters  round  their  necks  :  he  put  several  of  the 
principal  citizens  to  death,  and  banished  many  others : 
he  abrogated  its  municipfil  privileges,  and  mulcted  it 
with  heavy  finea^  Henceforth,  the  municipal  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor  himself;  and 
the  guilds,  reduced  in  numbers,  were  deprived  of  all 
their  rights  of  self-government 
After  such  an  example  of  imperial  power,  farther 

« 

■  RobertiQii,  Chark$  V.,  book  vL ;  MoUej,  Si^  of  Ute  Dutch  SepfA- 
lie,  t  67. 
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resistance  was  checked,  throughout  the  Netherlands. 
The  empire  was  so  strons,  and  these  little 
ptovmces  were  so  overshadowed  bj  its  powe  r, 
that  they  seemed  to  haye  no  higher  destiny  la"^"  in 
than  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Ara^on,  or 
Catalonia.     Tlioy  wei'«'  tljo  iloniaiiis  of  Spain,  and 
must  1)0  <^mvern<'d  by  the  ^vill  of  its  autocratic  kinj^'. 
They  retained,  ind<'od,  thoii-  nmnicip.d  and  ])rovincial 
institutions  :  but  tliesc  ^vero  bci'rft  of  substantial  force. 
All  tl  icir  charters  were  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
supr' UK^  court  of  Mechlin;  and  if  they  served  to 
maintain  the  traditions  of  foi  nier  freedom,  they  offered 
no  present  security  for  the  franchises  of  the  people. 

The  fate  of  this  once  free  country,  after  centuries  of 
persistent  struggles,  now  resembled  that  of  ,^  ^,  ^  ^ 
Italy.  Both  had  advanced  in  commerce,  in  ,'| ^ 
culture  and  in  freedom.  In  both,  municipal  |^^^^<J^  •  ^^w- 
institntions  had  overcome  feudalism,  and  se- 
cured freedom  and  self-L,'(»vernnient  for  ihe  people. 
And  now  l)oth  alike  were  uikLm'  the  arbitiarv  rule  nf 
kings  and  einpei-or...  ihe  Netherlands,  iiidefHl.  had 
escaped  tin'  interniediiite  scour;j;e  of  nsurpei's  and 
tyrants,  under  which  Italy  had  suth  red.  They  Iiad 
enjoyed  their  libcM'ties  to  the  l.ist :  they  had  asserted 
them  roughlj,  and  turbnlently,  n '"^  r  their  own  rude 
fashion  :  they  had  detied  feudal  lords  and  sovereigns, 
rival  cities,  and  civic  factions;  but  their  indepen- 
dence was  suddenly  overthrown.  Their  victories  over 
feudalism  were,  at  once,  wrested  from  them ;  and  with- 
out any  decay  of  their  political  sjririt,  without  any 
decline  of  their  virtues,  without  any  social  chan^^es, 
at  the  height  of  their  jtrosjierity  and  power,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  sani''  political  subjection  as 
Tuscany  and  Lombaidy.    With  marked  diverjiities  in 
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the  history  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  no  less  than 
in  the  genius  and  character  of  their  inhabitants,  thoir 
protracted  struggles  for  Hberty  had  been  equally  in 
vain.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seemed  as  if  no- 
thing were  left  to  the  patriots  of  both  these  historic 
lands,  than  sadly  to  cherish  the  meinories  of  the  past, 
without  a  hope  of  the  fatore.  Absolute  monarchies 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  race  of  freedom  had 
been  run.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  lot  ot  Haly,  for 
the  next  three  centuries:  but  a  mure  iiopoiul  destiny 
awaited  the  Netherlands. 

Followin;^'  in  the  footsteps  of  Italy,  the  Netherlands 
impcncUng  had  illustratcd  the  political  power  of  muni- 
fo^^li^'iooa  cipal  communities.  They  had  shown  how 
ubcrty.  wealth,  population  and  enlightenment  of 

towns  could  dominate  over  the  mediawid  forces  of 
feudalism.  They  now  displayed  the  fdebleness  of 
municipal  franchises,  in  presence  of  an  overmastering 
monarchy.  So  far  the  IDce  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of 
Germany.  But,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  the  Netherlands,  as  a  nation,  were  about  to 
enter  npi^n  a  new  struggle,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  free  exercise  of  tlnnr  religion.  It 
was  an  heroic  strugde  which  was  to  change  their  t)wn 
political  destinies,  and  to  promote  the  future  liberties 
of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
CTB  iiETHEBLAiiDS  (conHnued^ 

^^nr  vA  y.  AND  THE  REFORMATION — TUB  CRUCE  OF 

— rniT.Tr  ii,  of  bpain— william,  prince  of  ohaxoe — severi- 

Tlfca  OF  i'UILIP — CRUELTiES  OF  ALVA — REVOLT  OK  THE  NETH- 
ERJ^ANDS — THEIR  HEROIC  BTRliOOLES — ASSASSINATION  OK  THE 
PSINCE  OF  ORANGE — DECLARATION  OF  INDkl'ENDENCE — TU£ 
DCTCH  BBPUBUO-^THB  BOUflB  09  OBANO«-<THB  FBBKCH  aSTO* 
LOnOS— TBB  MONABCar  OF  1818— BBTOLOTION  OF  1811^— BOL- 
UkBD  AHD  BBLOIUB, 

The  Keformation, — the  most  sir^nal  eyent  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  V., — was  gravely  affecting  the  re-  charicH  v. 
lations  of  sabjects  to  their  ralers.  This  re-  {gf«S^ 
ligioQB  movement  spread  rapidly  over  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  extended  over  Qermany,  Eng- 
land, Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 
It  lonnd  many  adherents  in  France,  and  in  the 
Ketfaerlands.  The  Emperor  was  prepared  to  crush 
this  movenicnt,  throughout  his  dominions:  but  in 
Germany  the  new  faith  was  accepted  by  so  large  a 
number  of  his  subjects,  and  by  so  many  princes  and 
free  cities,  that  it  was  beyond  his  control  :  while  his 
attention  was  diverted  by  tronblos  in  other  parts  of 
his  wide-spread  empire.  In  Spain,  the  Beformation 
gave  him  no  concern.  Heretics  were  promptly  pun- 
ished by  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  Spanish  mind  was 
2» 
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closed  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformere.  But  in 
the  Netherhuida^  where  these  obnoxious  doctrines 
were  beginning  to  be  rife,  he  was  resolyed  to  lose  no 
tinM  in  repressing  them,  with  all  the  powers  of  an 
autocrat 

In  order  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions, 
Penecnticm  Ohftrles  resofted  to  the  seyerest  measare& 

anu.  He  decreed  that  all  couverts  should  be  2)uii- 
im-tsea.  ij^ljyj  witli  death  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods. 
He  forbade,  under  like  penalties,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  private  meetings  for  worship,  and  even  re- 
ligious discussions  at  the  family  Hreside.  For  the 
detection  of  ofCsnders  he  rewarded  informers  with 
one-half  the  property  of  convicted  heretics.  And  for 
carrying  out  these  decrees,  he  introduced  the  terri- 
ble Inquisition.  Hence  sprang  the  foulest  religions 
persecution  that  had  disgraced  the  world  since  the  snf- 
fdrings  of  the  early  Christians  under  the  Boman  Em- 
pire. The  number  of  its  victims,  during  this  reign, 
have  been  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000.  When 
constantly  increasing  uumbers  adopted  the  new  faith, 
and  were  pursued  with  cruel  rigour,  the  breai'h  be- 
tAveeu  the  government  and  the  people  became  irrecon- 
cilable. Already  there  was  repugnance  to  the  alien 
Spaniards,  resentment  at  their  haughty  rule,  regret 
for  liberties  overthrown,  and  suffering  under  heavy 
taxation.  These  sentiments  were  now  inflamed  by 
religious  eeal  and  hatreds,  and  by  a  stubborn  spirit 
of  resistance  to  persecution. 
No  greater  crime  had  ever  been  committed  by  a 
ruler,  than  this  merciless  persecution  of  his 
Aj|oUUc<a  Protestant  subjects  by  Charles  V.  These  pro- 
vinces had  been  brought  under  his  dominion, 
by  the  accident  of  a  marriage,  in  his  royal  house: 
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their  destinies  were  in  his  hands,  for  good  or  for 
evil:  they  had,  for  centuries,  been  prosperous,  and 
contented :  they  had  enriched  all  Europe  with  their 
commerce  and  industry :  they  had  advanced  the  ciy- 

ilisation  of  the  North  with  their  enHghtened  inter- 
course :  but  all  tlieir  claims  lo  favtmr  and  iudulgence 
were  ignored.  They  had  received  new  religious  in- 
spirations, not  recognised  at  Madrid ;  and  they  were 
to  he  proscribed  wiUi  the  malignity  of  a  Marius  or  a 
Sulla. 

A  new  form  of  tyranny  had  grown  out  of  the  Befor* 
mation.   There  had  been  earlier  examples 

•      1..  4.  \    ^  m  Pewecutloa 

of  religious  persecution :  but  now  it  had  be-  a  nc»  rom 
come  the  policy  of  rulers  to  treat  obnoxious  ^^""^* 
creeds  with  greater  seyerity  than  rebellion  against  the 
State.  It  was  not  enough  that  their  people  were  good 
and  loyal  subjects,  obedient  to  the  civil  laws,  and 
zealous  in  the  service  of  their  country.  If  tliev  dared 
to  worship  God  in  any  other  form  tlian  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  State/  they  were  punished  as  the  worst 
of  criminals.  Despotism  over  tht  souls  of  Christians 
was  the  great  aim  of  statescraft,  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  it  was  pursued  with  a  cold* blooded 
emelty  and  ferocity  rarely  displayed  by  the  most  im- 
placable tyrants.  If  it  was  ever  just  and  lawful  for 
subjectB  to  maintain  their  eiyil  liberties  with  the 
sword,  it  was  now  a  solemn  duty  to  defend  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  sacred  offices  of  religion.  To 
take  up  arms  lor  religious  liberty,  was  a  holier  patri- 

'  At  KIm  Diet  of  Ansbitfg  1&  1665,  it  ww  declared  that  the  rulers 
ef  eveiyCtomuui  State,  or  city,  might  toleiato  or  prohibit  the  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant  faith,  at  their  pleasure.  This  Diet  secured  the 
toleration  of  Protostnnts.  but  it  admitted  the  right  of  rulers  to  de- 
termine the  faith  of  their  subjects. 
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otisin  tlijxn  to  draw  the  sword  for  civil  freedoin.  The 
worst  oppression  was  that  which  C(jerced  the  soul; 
and  to  resist  it  was  the  natural  right  of  freemen.  The 
relations  of  subjects  to  their  rulers  were  now  at  onoe 
civil  and  religious. 

In  the  midst  of  his  persecutions,  Charles  Y.  abdi- 
p,,j,j,,ii  cated,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  at 
J^^>;^'"*  Brussels;  and  the  Netherlands  became  tilie 
inheritance  of  the  cruel  and  malignant  bigot 
Philip  IL  of  Spain. ^  Altogether  a  Spaniard,  and 
speaking  no  other  language  but  his  own,  liaughty, 
sullen,  taciturn,  treacherous  and  tlissemltliiig, — this 
alini  ruler  was,  in  himself,  repugnant  to  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  Dutch  and  Flemish  subjects  ;  and  his 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  policy  was  soon  to  become 
intolerable.  To  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
he  swore  to  observe  all  their  charters,  privileges  and 
constitutions,  which  he  had  resolyed  to  violate.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  renewed  all  the  edicts  of  the  Em- 
peror against  heretics,  and  ordered  them  to  be  carried 
vigorously  into  execution.  He  was  met  by  startling 
proofs  of  the  independence  of  his  subjects  :  his  de- 
mand for  supplies  was  refused  by  tlie  Estates  of  the 
provinces :  but  a  considerable  grant  was  oftered,  which 
he  was  eniistrained  to  accept.  They  also  demanded, 
as  a  condition  of  their  subsidies,  the  "wnthdrawal  of 
the  82)anish  troops,  to  which  he  was  forced,  reluc- 
tantly and  with  an  ill  grace,  to  consent  Indignant 
remonstrances  were  also  made  to  him  by  the  States- 

'  For  the  following  narrative  of  events  daring  the  protracted 
struggles  of  the  Nothcrlands  with  Spain,  I  have  inuinly  rplied 
upon  Mr.  Mntlt-y's  ailmirahlr-  atul  cxhausti\<'  lii^torirr^  of  the 
of  the  Dutch  HrpiMic  and  of  the  UnUtd  HetJteriattds 

(1684-1609). 
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Gen^rfil,  af:c^in8t  the  pillage  and  disorders  of  these 
foreign  troops. 

With  these  words  of  complaint  and  remonstrance 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  full  of  wrath,  Philip  ^.g^^^ 
left  this  unconrrenial  realm  under  the  regency  mH^SJi. 
of  the  Dachess  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  natural  isa»-iM7. 
daughter  of  Charles  Y.  The  teal  nder,  however,  was 
the  Bishop,  of  Arras,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Mech- 
lin, and  Cardinal  GranTelle, — an  artfol,  ambitioiui  and 
accomplished  priest»  after  Philip's  own  heart  A  des- 
pot and  bigot  upon  principle,  slavish  towards  his 
master,  arbitrary  towanls  the  people,  by  profossi(ni  a 
scourger  of  heretics,  adroit,  phiusilile,  and  Jeooitful, 
he  was  the  verj'  man  to  carry  out  Philip's  i)oH('y,  in 
Pliili])'s  own  way.  It  was  tlie  aim  of  both  to  subdue 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  extirpate 
heresy  from  the  land :  and  they  were  prepared  to 
reach  it  by  force,  cruelty,  treacherj-  and  dissimulation. 

But  monarch  and  priest  were  to  be  confronted  bj 
the  greatest  man  of  that  age,— William  of  ^  .^  .^^ 
Kassan,  Prince  of  Orange, — who  is  ever  to  be  Priiico  of 
remembered  as  the  first  statesman,  whose 
^iding  principle  was  civil  and  religions  liberty.  A 
desceudant  and  representative  of  the  former  sove- 
reigus  of  the  Netherlands,  he  had  been  trained  in  the 
sendee  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  war,  diplomacy 
and  statecraft.  Trusted  and  lionoured  by  Philip,  no 
less  than  bv  liis  fatlier,  and  already  the  first  prince  in 
his  own  land,  he  could  have  enjoyed  all  the  dignities 
and  distinctions  which  royal  faTours  could  bestow : 
but  loTe  of  his  country,  a  noble  ardour  for  political 
freedom  and  religious  toleration,  and  an  heroic  spirit^ 
combined  to  make  him  a  patriot,  and  the  liberator  of 
bis  coontrymen.   The  high  purposes  of  his  life  re- 
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oeiTed  tiieir  first  impnlBe,  in  bis  early  youth.  While  on 
a  mission  to  France,  in  1559,  he  learned  from  the  Ups 
of  the  king  himself'  that  he  had  entered  into  a  secret 
agreement  with  Philip,  to  extirpate  heresy  from  their 

respective  dominions,  by  the  massacre  of  all  Protes- 
tants, high  aiid  low ,  and  iic  was  told  that  in  the  Neth- 
erlands the  Spiiuish  troops  would  be  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  tliis  massacre.  William  listened  in  silence, 
and  apparently  umnoved,  to  tins  siiocking  revolation : 
but,  though  himself  a  Catholic,  and  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign,  he  at  once  resolved  to  coun- 
teract this  iniquitous  plot'  He  wished  well  to  his 
own  faith:  but  the  persecution  of  innocent  men,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  was  repugnant  to  his  just 
and  noble  nature ;  and  he  recoiled,  with  horror,  from 
the  sufferings  to  which  his  own  beloved  countrymen 
were  doomed. 

He  hastened  home,  and  knowing  the  secret  ser- 
Hiatoiera-  vices  to  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  des- 
tiiiiHl,  he  promptt  <1  i]w  Estates  to  insist 
upon  tludr  withdrawal.  As  ^Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
Frinsland  and  Utrecht,  lie  received  the  king's  com- 
mands to  execute  his  bloody  edicts  against  heretics : 
but  his  tenderness  and  mercy  mado  them  harmlesa 
He  had  already  incurred  Philip's  displeasure,  before 
that  tyrant  left  the  Netherlands ;  and  as  the  'scheme 
of  the  Spanish  goyemment  was  more  fully  disclosed, 
he  brayed  eyery  danger  to  resist  it 

The  Netherlands  were  peculiarly  open  to  the  in- 

« Hdniy  11. 

*  For  his  demeanoiir  on  this  occasion,  the  finest  ontor  and  write^of 

his  age, — the  man  whose  eloquence  swayed  councils,  senates  and 
mnltitudes,  whose  state  papers  were  modrls  of  noble  simpUdtj  aod 
force^^waa  foolishly  oioknamed  '  the  Silent.' 
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flaenee  of  tlie  Beformntion.  They  bad  never  been 
deyoted  to  Borne :  they  had  been  distnrbed  ^ 
by  earlier  reformerB, — Waldenses,  Lollards,  ^jjjj^'*' 
Hnssites, — and  now,  with  the  Lutherans  of 

Germany  on  one  bide,  aud  the  Huguenots  of  France 
on  the  other,  the  new  faith  made  rajiid  ]>rorrross 
amongst  tiiem.  Its  advance  was  quickened  by  the 
wide  intercourse  of  the  people  with  foreigners  and 
their  commercial  aotmty.  Their  lives  and  their 
steadfast  character  prepared  them  to  maintain  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politi- 
cal and  mnnicipal  affairs. 

Sneh  were  the  people  whom  Philip  had  resolved  to 
coerce.  The  edicts  of  Charles  were  seTere  scveritie.- 
enough :  their  seyerity  could  hardly  be  in- 
creased ;  so  he  renewed  them,  without  alteration  : 
while  he  took  credit  for  making  no  innovations  in  re- 
ligion. But,  by  increasing  the  niimber  of  bishops 
and  prebendaries,  ho  added  to  the  active  staff  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  persecution  was  renewed  with  more 
severity  than  ever.  Not  satisfied  with  the  vigilance 
of  local  informers  and  inquisitors,  Philip  continually 
directed,  from  Spain,  the  tortnre  of  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding  his  promises,  he  had  resolved 
to  make  his  Spanish  troops  assist  in  his  cruelties : 
bat  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  firm  resistance  of 
the  people ;  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  he 
sent  them  ont  of  the  country.  The  new  bishops  and 
inquisitors  also  excited  j^^pular  resentment :  the  mon- 
strous persecutions  of  whiph  they  were  the  agents, 
were  condemned  by  all  but  tlie  merciless  bigots,  who 
were  zealons  in  the  bl^  'ody  work. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  resented  the  power  and  the  insolence  of  Gran- 
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Telle.   Nobles  and  people  alike  were  opposed  to  the 

Spanish  government :  they  were  unable  to  resist  the 
cruelties  of  the  IiKjiiisitiou :  but  they  drove  Graiivelle 
out  of  the  Netherlands.    The  kind's  policy,  however, 
underwent  no  change.    No  man  was  s.'ife  from  the  cu- 
pidity of  informers,  and  from  the  rack,  the  stake,  or  the 
gibbet  of  the  inqiiLsitors.    If  those  who  witnessed  the 
nuurfyrdom  of  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  were 
outraged,  the  royal  bigot  still  deemed  the  penalties  of 
ifi85  A.D     liGresy  too  lenient    Ho  now  insisted  that  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  should  be  pro- 
claimed, which  excommunicated  heretics,  and  placed 
them  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  of  sociely. 
The  nobles  and  people  stood  aghast  at  these  in- 
creased severities.    The  Prince  of  Orance 

Effort*  of  .  ^. 

DoMMtad  had  vainly  opposed  them:  even  the  council 
had  desired  their  mitif^ation :  but  the  King 
was  inflexible  ;  and  the  Prince  foresaw  tliat  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope  for  the  mitracr^^d  oj)le,  but  in 
rebellion.  Tlie  hrst  active  measures  were  taken  by 
the  nobles.  They  signed  a  protest  known  as  'the 
compromise  :  *  they  presented  a  *  request '  to  the  Re- 
gent^ for  redress  of  grievances ;  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  riotous  confederacy,  called  Les  Queux,  or  'tiie 
Beggars.'  The  Prince  and  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  held  aloof  from  these  moTements, 
which  they  vainly  sought  to  moderate.  While  the 
Prince  was  striving,  with  earnest  statesmanship,  to 
obtain  concessions  from  the  government,  the  young 
nobles  wer(>  bringing  discredit  upon  the  national  cause, 
by  their  levity  and  convivial  frolics. 

The  council  was  persuaded  to  recommend  some 
Mi**ion  to  trifling  mitigation  of  the  cruel  edicts,  and  to 
Fhuip.      ^j^^  ^i^Q  Marquis  Berghen  and  Baron  Mon- 
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tigiii  on  a  nussion  to  Madrid.  But  iihe  mission  was 
froitless,  and  the  ill-fated  enyoys  fell  yictims  to  the 
wrath  of  the  cruel  and  perfidious  I'liilip.^ 

Meauwliile  the  executioiis  of  sectaries  were  coii- 
tinued  "svith  sickeuiug  barbarity  :  but  severity  ef,„,i,„j,.a 
seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers,  and  to  in-  '^"rbantiis. 
crease  their  zeal.  At  length,  maddened  by  their  hatred 
of  a  persecuting  Church,  the  people  rose  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  thionghont  the  Netherlands,  and  destroyed 
the  sacre  d  e  mblems  of  Catholic  worship.  The  ^ 
noble  chnrclieB  weze.  desectated,  their  pic-  lev. 
tores  and  statnes  defaced,  their  cosUy  monnments  of 
marble  and  precious  stones  demolished.  The  inqnisi- 
ioTB  were  exterminating  thousands  of  men  and  wo- 
men :  the  furious  multitude  were  destroying  the  proud 
works  of  human  genius.  Keligioua  hatreds,  thus  ex- 
acernnted,  threatened  civil  war.  Armed  bodies  of 
Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  thirsted  for  each 
others'  blood.  At  Antwerp  they  were  only  restrained 
from  deadly  conflict^  bj  the  influence  and  judgment  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  people  were  now  threatened  with  a  darker 
doom.  Philip  had  resolred  to  rule  his  re-  .hi^dqIb^ 
bellions  suTqects  with  a  stronger  hand;  and  ^'aiw. 
AlTa  was  coming  to  the  Netherlands,  with  a  Spanish 
armj.  It  was  his  mission  to  trample  out  rebellion 
and  heresy  with  his  soldiery  ;  and  how  was  he  to  be 
resisted  ?  The  I^rince  of  Orange  knew  but  too  well 
the  fate  which  was  impending  over  his  country :  but 
he  stood  alone.  He  had,  not  one  foreio;Ti  ally:  the 
confederation  of  frivolous  nobles  who  had  made  merry 


*  Bcoghen  died  of  gilef  in  1567,  not  without  snipleion  of  poison ; 
•ad  Montigni  wis  piiYntoIy  executed  in  prison  in  107(K 
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as  'beggars'  was  dissolvod  :  Coimts  Ep^ont  and  H(Mn, 
— the  foremost  men  of  the  Netherlands,  next  to  the 
Prince  himself, — still  put  their  trust  in  Philip,  and 
would  not  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  him : 
the  provinoes  were  without  concert  or  preparation; 
and  the  people  withont  arms  or  discipline.  If  nobles 
and  ]  )eople  had  cordially  nnited  under  the  Prince,  Alva 
might  possibly  have  been  held  at  bay  :  but  resistance 
was  now  hopeless.  The  Prince  retired  into  exile,  in 
time  to  escape  the  death  to  which  Philip  had  already 
sentenced  him.^  In  vain  he  warned  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn  of  their  danj^er.  They  relied  upon  their 
own  loyalty,  and  public  services,  and  the  good  faith  of 
their  king;  and  their  confidence  was  repaid  by  the 
lorfeitiire  of  their  lives,  upon  the  scaffold. 

Alva  at  once  established  a  revolting  tyranny, — ^to 
Di'  cm.  I-  exoprnfod  in  all  ages.  His  devilish  * coun- 
ues.  1567.  oil  blood*  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
ilie  people.  Its  mission  was  to  punish  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  late  troubles  :  it  was  supreme  over 
all  other  courts :  it  was  restrained  by  no  laws  but  its 
own  will:  it  took  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed, 
or  even  not  prevented ;  and  every  act  of  opposition  to 
the  government, — even  the  signing  of  petitions  for  re- 
dress,—was  condemned  as  high  treason,  and  pnnisliod 
with  death.  It  may  be  briefly  descrihotl,  indeed,  as  a 
State  Inquisition.  Its  f^ommissioners  were  despatched 
all  over  the  country  to  discover  delinquents;  and 
upon  their  reports  the  council  promptly  decided.  In 
three  months  this  dread  tribunal  had  doomed  to  death 
no  less  than  1,800  victims.  Men  of  high  rank  and 
character,  and  acknowledged  loyalty,  steered  death 

i  Motlej,  Dutch  lUpiMk,  U.  S0. 
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for  their  pairiotism  or  humanity.  Not  to  have  ap- 
proved of  eyeiy  measure  of  Philip's  tjramij  was  high 
treason.  To  be  rich  was  a  dangerous  crime,  for  oon* 
fiscations  formed  the  greater  part  of  Alva's  financial 

rosDurces.  Crowds  would  have  fled  from  the  accursed 
land  of  their  birth  :  but  the  'butcher'  Alva  had  closed 
every  outlet,  and  hehl  liis  victims  firmly  in  his  toils. 
There  was  t*-rror  and  mouiriiug  thiougiiout  the  land: 
every  household  was  stricken  and  sorrowful:  the 
whole  nation  was  in  tears.  No  crime  so  great  had  yet 
disgraced  the  history  ol  Christendom.  Many  had 
been  the  crimes  of  tyranny  and  bigotry :  but  none, — 
not  even  those  of  the  Inquisition  itself, — could  equals 
in  calculating  malignity,  this  concerted  crime  of  Philip 
and  Alva. 

The  heart  of  Philip  was  gladdened  by  the  wretched* 

ness  of  his  people ;  and  Alva  was  rewarded 
for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed.    The  Goveruor- 
Duchess  of  Pai ma  retired  from  the  sickening 
scene ;  and  Alva  ruled  supreme  as  governor-general 
of  the  ^n-fn'inces.    The  council  had  hoen  indefatiga- 
ble :  but  Wood  enougli  had  not  yet  been  shed  ;  and 
the  Spanish  In{iuisition  came  to  Alva's  aid.  By  a  sen- 
tence of  that  holy  court/ — which  reads  like  a  solemn 
pleasantry, — all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  condemned  to  death,  as  heretics.    It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  royal  proclamation,  directing  the  sentence 
to  be  immediately  executed,  without  respect  for  age 
or  station.'   This  monstrous  sentence  did  not  aim  at 
extermination :  but  it  conferred  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 

>FebruM7ie,  im 

•  Molilej,  Dutch  SepuUte,  11. 166. 
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Netherlands,  without  proof  of  heresy,  without  trial, 
without  a  hearing.  Why  should  any  be  heard?  Were 
fhej  not  already  condemned?  They  who  escaped 
their  doom,  were  to  be  acconnted  fortunate.  And 
thus  blood  flowed  oat;  and  Alya*8  exchequer  flou- 
rished. It  was  the  work  of  demons,  profaning  the 
name  of  religion. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  though  out  of  tlie  realm,  was 
Ootiairry  cited  l)of()re  the  bloud  cuuncil,  condemned 
Prince  of  outl  nvoiL   His  property  was  couli.scated, 

onmgv.  f^j^f\  1 st  son  seizcd  at  the  college  of 
Louvain  and  sent  captive  into  Spain.  He  published 
a  noble  'justification'  of  himself;  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  wrongs  of  his  suffering  country.  Mean- 
while he  had  resolved  to  do  battle  with  the 

1808L 

tyrant:  he  was  appealing  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  Protestant  provinces  of  Germany:  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  England,  and  with  tiie  Huguenots 
of  France :  he  was  raising  money  and  enlistmg  troopa 
He  sold  his  own  plate,  jewels  and  furniture ;  and  he 
gathered  subscriptions  from  princes,  nobles,  cities 
and  private  individuals.  He  was  absolutely  ^nthout 
personal  ambition ;  he  was  no  revobitionary  leader : 
but  he  was  striving  to  restore  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  to  resist  tjrranny  and  persecution. 

Alva  was  now  threatened  with  an  inyasion  to  rescue 
the  Netherlands  from  his  grasp.  Never  were  troops 
led  to  fight  in  a  nobler,  or  a  holier  cause, — ^the  rescue 
of  a  whole  people  from  oppression.  But  the  incidents 
of  the  long  struggle  between  the  patriot  Prince  and 
the  Spaniards  cannot  be  related  here.  The  first  cam- 
paign, with  the  exception  of  a  single  rietory  by  Prince 
Louis  of  Nassau,  was  disastrous:  the  invading  forces 
were  routed  and  destroyed ;  and  Alva  was  stronger  and 
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fiercer  than  ever.  The  Prince's  friends  were  disconr* 
agedy  and  advised  him  to  desist  from  further  efforts : 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  commanded  him  to  lay  down 
]iis  arms:  bnt  the  heroic  William  was  not  to  be  tamed 
aside  from  his  great  mission,  by  defeat  and  dangers. 

The  cause  he  had  esi)oused  was  now  doubly  sacred 
in  his  eyes.    Hitherto  he  had  striven  as  a 
patriot  to  nave  his  country  from  persecu-  i'rijice'» 
tiou  :  but  he  had  now  renounced  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  the  martyred  Protestants  were  of  his 
own  brotherhood.   His  faith  was  grave  and  earnest, 
as  became  his  great  soul :  but  he  was  superior  to  the 
fanaticism  of  his  age.   While  yet  a  Catholic,  he  had 
protected  Protestants;  and  now  his  toleration  em- 
braced Catholics,  and  every  sect  of  reformers.   In  an 
age  of  narrow  bigotry,  he  stood  alone  as  the  champion 
of  religions  liberty.   Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists 
and  Anabaptists  were  ready  to  bum  one  another :  but 
he  was  resolute  to  protect  them  all  alike. 

Tlie  council  and  the  Inquisition  still  thirsted  for 
more  blood:  but  executions  had  ceased  to  be 
productive  to  the  revenue.  The  richest  men  c^ggreaatoa.  • 
had  already  perished :  commerce  and  indus- 
try had  been  stricken  by  the  reign  of  terror.  Alva 
was,  therefore,  driven  to  financial  expedients  less  sim- 
ple than  confiscation*  He  assembled  the  Estates,  and 
demanded  taxes  which  wonld  haye  utterly  ruined  their 
trade.^  Orerawed  by  Alva,  they  were,  at  first,  disposed 
to  assent  to  this  ruinous  taxation :  bnt  ultimately  they 
obtained  a  commutation.  Utrecht,  more  resolute  in 
its  resistance,  was  ci*uelly  punished  for  its  contumacy. 

>  Among  tbem  wm  a  lax  of  (en  per  oeDt  on  eveij  sale  of  mar- 
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Pbilip  and  AlTa  were,  at  length,  shamed  into  an 
^„         anmestj.  Not  that  they  were  weary  of  shed- 
1*"*  ding  blood:  lrat€he  country  was  desolated; 

and  its  sulierin«:^s  had  become  a  scandal  throughout 
Europe.  To  savi  ;i|>pearances,  therefore,  an  act  of 
grace  was  procLiiuK^l,  bv  which  none  were  pardonecL 
In  the.  words  of  Mr.  Motley,  'the  innocent  were  alone 
forgiven.'  It  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  wretched 
people ;  and  no  one  was  deceived  by  its  merdfal  pre- 
tences. 

Alya  now  remed  his  ruinous  scheme  of  taxation, 
which  was  eyerywhere  resisted.  The  crushed 
the^Neth<  r  peopls  wore  almost  goaded  to  revolt^  when  a 
timely  diversion  was  made  in  their  faTonr,  by 
a  descent  of  priTateers,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  upon  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  Walcheren.  At  length  there  was  hope  for  the 
people:  city  after  city  rose  up  against  its  ma^istrat^^s 
and  raised  the  Prince's  banner:  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland  and  Utrecht  were  sodh  entirely  his  own. 
He  was  proclaimed  stadtholder;  bat  allegiance  was 
-sworn  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

At  a  congress  of  the  northern  proyinces  at  Dort^ 
congi«Mor  Prince  obtained  liberal  supplies,  and 
raised  an  army.  He  marched  boldly  on* 
wards:  many  cities, — Mechlin  among  the  number, — 
declared  in  his  favour :  he  was  supported  by  auxiliary 
forces  from  France,  whence  he  was  promised  other  re- 
inforcements. Mons  had  been  seized  by  a  successful 
raid  of  Count  Louis  of  Nassau;  and  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  reconquering  the  Netherlands  from  its 
oppressors,  when  his  prospects  were  snddr  n- 
stBartho-  Iv  darkened  by  the  astounding  intolli<ionc8 
oi  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.   It  was 
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a  heavy  blow  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  destroyed 
all  liope  of  liii  ihi  r  assistjince  from  1  ranco. 

Again  was  the  Prince  obliged  to  disband  his  army, 
and  retire  into  Holland,  lea-s-inf^  Mons  and 
Mechlin  to  the  savaj^e  Ten^eaiuo  of  Alva,  uresfoHoi- 
while  other  cities  again  bowed  their  necks 
before  the  conqueror.   Flanders  and  Brabant  were 
soon  subdued :  but  the  contest  continued  to  rage  in 
Holland.    The  sieges  of  Harlem  and  Alk- 
maar  are  memorable  in  histoiy,  lor  the  heroic  ^^^^ 
courage  and  endurance  of  tiieir  citizens, — ^worthy  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  they  fonghi 

With  some  brilliant  snccesses,  bat  many  grieyons 
losses,  the  Prince  still  maintained  his  ground, 
in  the  northern  provinces,  with  straitened  re-  wtJ^'y* 
sources:  seeking  every  where  for  help,  and  as  yet  find- 
ing none.  Without  advisers  or  aj^^ents,  he  performed 
all  the  hibonrs  of  the  State ;  and  Ini  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  most  of  the  coui'ts  of  Europe.  He  was 
often  grieved  by  the  excesses  of  his  own  followers, 
who  had  canght  the  contagion  of  Spanish  ferocity: 
bnt  he  was  ever  constant  and  hopefoL  The  two  great 
purposes  of  his  life  were  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
leoovery  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  commonwealth* 

His  hopes  were  soon  to  be  raised,  once  more,  by 
the  retirement  of  the  tyrant  Alra  from  the 
scene  of  his  cruelties.    He  had  been  faith-  orAim. 
ful  to  his  master:  he  had  not  spared  the 
rod,  but  his  victims  were  not  reduced  to  slavery  by 
his  chastisements:  he  had  slain  multitudes,  in  bat- 
tles and  siei^es :  his  rule  had  been  si<^nalised  by  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  executions :  he  had  scourged 
the  land  with  confiscation,  pillage,  and  the  outrages 
of  a.  brutal  soldiery :  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  still 
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defied  his  power,  and  ProtestaiitB  had  multiplied. 
He  had  wmng  minouB  taxes  from  the  people :  but  his 
treasQzy  was  empty,  and  his  troops  were  without  pay. 
His  name  had  become  a  reproach  throughout  Europe : 
yet  his  cruel  mission  had  proved  a  &ilure. 
.  With  a  new  governor,  some  change  in  the  fortunes 
DonLoiado  country  might  be  hoped  for  ;  and  Don 

Beqaenena.  I^^jg  Requesens,  f^rand  commander  of 
Castile,  was  believed  to  be  conimg  to  rule  b}'  con- 
ciliation and  clemency.  To  gain  time  and  to  deceive 
and  divide  his  enemies,  he  favoured  the  illu- 
sion, and  talked  of  an  amnesty :  but  no  such 
purpose  was  in  the  gloomy  mind  of  Pldlip,  who  would 
grant  no  pardon  to  heretics.  AHbt  many  months,  a 
mock  amnesty  was  issued,  grantiiig  pardon  to  aU  who 
should  become  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  It 
was  received  with  scorn  by  the  stout  Oalvinists  of 
Holland. 

Meauwliild,  the  war  w.is  continued  with  varying 
The  fortunes.  At  sea  the  patriot  fleets  were  vie- 
■*  torious  :  but  on  land  an  army  under  Count 
Louis  was  cut  to  pieces ;  and  that  gallant  com- 
mander, the  very  right  hand  of  Orange,  and  his 
brother  Count  Henry,  lost  their  lives.  But  the  great 
event  of  this  period  was  the  remarkable  siege  of 
Leyden — unique  in  history.  The  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  its  citizens :  the  marvellous  strategy  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  called  in  the  ocean  waves  to 
circumvent  the  besieging  Spaniards :  the  devotion  of 
the  husbandmen,  who  oheerfally  ^ave  up  their  lands 
and  houses  to  the  devouring  flot^d  :  the  advance  of 
Admiral  Boissot's  fleet,  over  fields,  throu«^h  dykes, 
and  under  fortresses  bristling  with  cannon,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  beleaguered  city ;  and  the  solemn  thanks- 
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giving  of  the  Bnrriyors  of  the  siege,  are  inoldeiits 
which  have  consecrated,  lor  all  time,  this  heroic 
straggle,  and  its  holy  cause. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  negotia- 
tions fur  peace  were  now  c<  lunnenced  ;  and  x^goua- 
conferences  were  held  at  Breda  to  arrange  J^cef**  • 
its  terms.  But  tin  obatinate  bigotry  of  fclie  ^^"^ 
king  rendered  them  hopeless.  The  people  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  had  now  become  Protestants :  few 
Catholics  were  to  be  found  amongst  them  :  yet  Philip 
inaated  that  the  Catholic  faith  should  be  restored 
throughout  the  Netherlands.  One  concession,  in- 
deed, he  made  to  Protestaata  They  were  permitted 
to  sell  their  goods^  and  leare  the  country.  In  other 
words,  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  provinces  were  to 
submit  to  confiscation  and  banishment!  The  con- 
ferences were  broken  off,  and  the  civil  war  continued. 
To  rttrenffthen  the  national  cause,  the  union    ..  ^ 

^  Allcciance 

of  Holhind  and  Zealand  was  atrreed  upon,  toPuuip 
and  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  became  tli<^  ruler 
of  the  United  Provinces.  This  was  followed  by  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  nobles  and  cities,  assem- 
bled in  a  Diet  at  Delft,  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  to  seek  foreign  assistance.  They 
had  no  thought  of  founding  a  republic:  but  were 
ready  to  submit  ihemseWes  to  some  other  monarch, 
less  bigoted  and  cruel  than  Philip. 

The  sudden  death  of  De  Bequesens  placed  the 
goTcmment,  for  a  time,  under  the  State 
council  of  Brussels,  and  afforded  a  brief  in-  g^J** 
terval  of  repose  to  the  distracted  provinces. 
The  Priuc  '  redoubled  his  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
national  party.    At  the  congress  of  Delit,  he 
reconstituted  the  union  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
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landy  upon  a  repreaentatiye  basis :  the  lelormed  faith 
was  established,  bat  no  man  was  to  be  troubled  on 
account  of  his  belief  or  conscience;  and  sapieme, 
if  not  dictatorial,  authority  was  conferred  upon  the 
Prince  himaell  Here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  republic. 

Help  wa^  urgentlj  needed  from  abroad.  The 
lyncignaid  couiitry  had  been  laid  waste  by  war,  and 
wftbbeid.  ^YiQ  tniculent  severities  of  the  Spauiards:  its 
resonrcos  in  men  and  mune}''  were  unequal  to  the  con- 
flict with  its  oppressors.  But  help  there  was  none. 
The  Queen  of  Protestant  En<4land  was  profuse  in  ex- 
pression*^ of  good-will,  but  held  her  purse-strings 
tight :  in  Erance,  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Hugue- 
nots had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Prince,  without  pre- 
sent result :  in  Qermanj  there  was  coldness  towards 
the  Ptotestant  cause,  and  bitterness  between  rival 
sects ;  and  the  Prince's  unceasing  diplomacy  was  un- 
fruitful 

And  now  there  came  a  in-w  and  unexpected  scourge 

Mutiny  of  ^pou  the  people.  The  Spanish  troops,  which 
spj^h  had  been  so  long  the  bloody  agents  of  op- 
pression, had  grieyances  of  their  own.  They 
had  done  their  hateful  work,  but  were  denied  their 
pay.  There  Imd  already  been  mutinies  for  the  same 
cause :  and,  at  length,  the  whole  army  was  in  reYolt» 
and  preparing  to  pay  itself  by  general  pillage.  That 
such  savages  should  be  let  loose  upon  a  defenceless 
people  was  a  fearful  evil :  but  it  held  out  hopes  for 
the  popular  cause. 

With  a  mutinous  army,  the  government  was  re- 
ConjircM  duced  to  impotence ;  and  the  universal  hatred 
flfGiMot.    ^£  jjjg  Spanish  soldiery,  raifrht  prove  the 

ground  of  union  among  all  the  provinces.  The  Prince, 
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with  his  usual  sagacity,  seized  the  occasion,  and  as- 
sembled a  congress  of  all  the  provincial  Estates  at 
Ghent;  the  State  council  at  Brussels  was  arrested; 
and,  for  a  time,  the  Spanish  rule  seemed  at  an  end. 
But  the  terrible  soldiery  were,  in  the  midst  Tbe8p«ni»h 
of  the  people,  like  unchained  devils, — ^plnn- 
dering,  murdering,  ravishing.  Maestricht  was  sacked, 
and  its  people  butchered.  The  opulent  city  of  Ant- 
werp, howeTer,  suffered  most  from  their  brutality: 
it  was  wantonly  set  on  fire,  and  its  finest  buildings 
burned  to  ashes ;  its  oitisens  were  murdered  by  thou- 
sands, their  women  outraged,  and  their  property 
stolen,  wasted  and  destroyed.  This  devils*  work  was 
execrated  as  the  '  Spanish  Fury,' — a  wrong  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven. 

This  awful  tragedy  quickened  the  deliberations  of 
the  congress ;  and  on  November  8,  a  treaty 
between  the  several  provinces  was  agreed  to^  of  Ghent 
known  as  the  pacification  of  Ghent  The 
prorinoes  bound  themselves  ta  unite  in  expelling  the 
foreign  soldiery ;  the  Plx>testant  faith  was  established 
in  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  entitled  to  toleration  in 
the  other  provinces;  and  the  Inquisition  was  con- 
demned.  This  treaty,  confirmed  by  popular  acclama- 
tion, seemed  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
sad  history-  of  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  Don  John  of 
Austiia,  the  Estates  were  able  to  dictate  con- 
ditions  to  his  assumption  of  the  government  of nonjubii 
They  forced  him  to  agree  to  the  departure 
of  the  foreign  troops;  and  the  Spanish  forces  were 
actually  sent  away.  They  extorted  from  him  a  colour- 
able adherence  to  tiie  pacification  of  Ghent^  and  pro- 
mises to  maintain  the  charters  and  constitutions  of 
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the  Netherlands.  But,  on  tlieir  side,  they  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
disband  their  troopa*  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
ill  pleased  with  these  conditiona  He  distrusted  the 
goyernor:  he  saw  deceit  and  artifice  in  conces- 
sions ;  and  ma  indignant  that  securitieB  were  wanting 
for  the  Ftoftestant  ffdth.  In  Tain  Don  Jolin  attempted 
to  gain  oyer  the  Ptinoe,  by  &ir  promises.  The  leader 
of  the  patriot  party  was  not  to  be  moyed  from  his 
watehfal  and  yigorons  resistanoe  to  Philip),  either  by 
oflfers  of, personal  rewards,  or  by  hollow  professions 
of  h^nity  to  his  people. 

Don  Julm,  however,  by  his  concessions,  secured  his 
acknowledt'incnt  as  c'ovemor,  and  endeav- 
fflortaof     onred  to  win  T)o])ul}i,rity  l)v  mixim{  ireely  with 

the  Prince.  i    x  .      .  o  j 

the  people.  The  Prince,  meanwhile,  was  striv- 
ing to  strengthen  his  party  in  the  States.  He  gained 
little  support  from  the  nobles,  who,  however  much 
opposed  to  the  Spaniards,  were  fearfol  of  taking  an  ao- 
tiye  part  against  the  goyemment^  and  were  generally 
Oatholios.  But  he  fonnd  the  heartiest  sympathy,  and 
most  oonrageoQS  sdlf-sacrifioe,  from  the  middle  classes. 
It  was  among  them  that  the  Keformation  had  taken 
root:  they  snffered  most  in  tlieir  tuiJe  and  industry, 
from  tlie  oppression  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  thev  were 
animated  by  the  same  love  of  freedom  as  tlieir  l>uri;lier 
ancestors.  There  lay  the  Prince's  stren«,^th  ;  and  there 
has  been  found  tlie  spring  and  source  of  liberty,  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries. 

As  the  governor's  power  was  weakened,  the  Prince 
Ills  aeceo-  of  Orange  reooyered  his  ascendency  throng* 
^^"^^ '      out  the  proyinoes.   He  was  inyited  to  Bma- 

'  The  Perpetual  Edict,  signed  Febniary  17, 1577. 
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sels  by  the  Estates :  lie  was  received  everywhere  in 
triumph ;  and  was  elected  to  the  ancient  office  of 
Bnwaiid  of  Biabani,  and  Stadiholder  of  Flanders. 
The  Netherlands  were  again  under  his  rule.  Even  in 
the  more  OattLolic  provinces,  the  people  were  on  his 
side :  but  ihe  nobles  were  plotting  against  him.  They 
endeayonred  to  supplant  him,  by  inidting  the  Arch* 
duke  Manillas  to  a.ssume  tlie  government:  but  their 
intrigues  were  counteracted  by  the  })nidence  and  self- 
denial  of  the  Prince,  who  wan  willing  to  take  for  liim- 
self  a  second  plac(\  A^ain  and  again  was  he  obliged 
to  deplore  the  inconstancy  and  treachery  of  the  no- 
bles. Even  when  they  offered  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  rash,  precipitate  and  violent,  and 
did  little  to  sustain  his  general  policy.  His  sole  reli- 
ance was  upon  the  people. 

The  Estates  were  persuaded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  adopt  a  remarkable  act  of  toleration.  The  j^.^^,  ^.^^^ 
Pacification  of  Ghent  had  recognised  the  tol-  Bmmeii. 
eration  of  reformers:  ihe  New  Union  of 
Brussels  bound  all  communions  to  protect  each  other 
from  })ersecution.  The  Estates  also  agreed  to  a  free 
representative  constitution  of  tlie  Netherlands.  It 
was  a  great  triuini)h  of  the  Prine<  s  policy  :  l)ut  it  was 
short-lived.  In  presence  of  the  kSpanisli  })ower,  the 
State  was  not  to  be  governed  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
eongress,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Prince's  diplomacy 
and  recent  successes  had,  at  length,  secured  promises 
of  aid  from  Elizabeth  of  England.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  course  of  meanness,  irresolntion>  deceit 
and  treachery,  by  which  the  Queen  brought  discredit 
upon  herself  and  embarrassment  to  the  Netherlands. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Prince  had  nothing  but  native 
levies  and  mercenaries,  commanded  by  nobles,  unskil- 
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fal  in  war,  and  of  doabifal  loyalty  to  himself  and  to 
his  cause.  A  few  weeks  after  the  Union  of  BroBsel^ 
these  forces  were  utterly  destroyed  iu  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Gerabloitrs ;  and  the  Netherlands  seemed 
again  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  governor. 

The  Frinoe  was  expecting  help  from  England  and 
Ttw  KriQca  ^BVancc,  whctt  one  other  hope  was  lonnd» 
ofpftraM.  tiie  national  cause,  in  the  illness  and 
death  of  Don  JoLn  of  Austria.  This  hope,  however, 
was  doomed  ti;  speedy  dLsapjx  •intmont  Don  John 
wan  soct'ceded  bv  the  Prince  of  Parma,  tiio  ablest 
and  most  politic  of  all  tlie  governors  by  whom  the 
Netherlands  had  yet  been  ruled.  The  English  contin* 
gent, — unpaid  and  demoralized, — was  soon  broken  up; 
and  the  Duke  d'Aleu^on  disbanded  his  French  troops, 
and  retired  into  France.  Meanwhile,  the  new  gov- 
emor»  with  Italian  subtlety,  was  undermining  the  con- 
federacy by  corruption.  The  Catholic  nobles  of  the 
South  were  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  thoy  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  people :  they  were  estranged,  by 
their  religion,  from  the  national  cause ;  and  they  fore- 
saw iiK^i-e  profit  from  the  king  of  Spain,  than  from  a 
popular  stadtholder.  Tempted  by  high  rewards,  they 
were  able  to  detach  tho  fivf^  Wallf>on  provinces*  from 
the  union.  The  inhabitants  werc^  ehioflv  Catholics,  of 
Celtic  blood,  and  alien  tongue  ;  and  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural people,  with  little  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
commercial  proyinces  of  the  North.  They  readily  fol- 
lowed their  faithless  leaders,  and  withdrew 
from  the  national  union,  which  they  had  so 
recently  joined.  This  schism  was  a  greater  triumph  to 
absolutism,  and  the  Gatiiolic  Church,  than  any  which 
the  arms  of  Alva  had  effected. 

•  Via.  HaiiMalt,  Artois,  LUle,  Douy,  and  Orehies. 
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This  perilous  defection  was  immediateljmet  bythe 
Union  of  Utrecht,  by  whieh  the  Prince  of  7^,,  union 
Orange  brought  together  the  seven  proyinoea  ^  Vf^iit* 
of  HoUand,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  6(elderland,  Zntphen, 
and  the  two  Frisian  provinces,  into  a  league  which  was 
eventually  to  p^ow  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
NetlierlaiicLs.  In  tlii^,  as  in  every  other  act  of  the 
Prince,  the  principle  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty  was 
maintained ;  all  local  constitutions  being  upheld,  and 
freedom  ot  conscience  respected. 

The  diplomacy  of  Parma  was  seconded  by  equal 
vigour  in  arms.  Maesti  icht  fell,  after  a  de-  Attempuio 
fence  as  heroic  as  that  of  Harlem  or  Leyden,  oran^ 
and  was  punished  with  a  truculent  severity, 
worthy  of  Alva  himsell  Encouraged  by  his  success 
with  the  nobles,  Parma  next  approached  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  offers  of  high  reward :  but  that  noble 
soul  put  them  aside  as  treason  to  his  country.  His 
trusted  friends,  men  whose  wrongs  might  have  secured 
their  constancv,  were  seduced  from  his  side  bv  ijiibos 
and  high  commands:  he  was  siirrounded  hy  treach- 
ery: but  —  mined  and  afflicted  as  he  was  —  he  was 
proof  against  every  interest  but  that  of  his  noble 
cause. 

Finding  Orange  superior  to  the  subtle  arts  of  Parma, 
the  king  now  tried  intimidation.  He  had  long  mg^com. 
since  favoured  the  secret  assassination  of  his  bvTb?idn«. 
foe ;  and  now  he  fulminated  against  him  a  ban 
of  civil  excommunication.^  He  denounced  him  as  an 
enemy  to  the  human  race :  gave  his  property  to  any- 
one who  should  seize  it;  and  offered  25,000  crowns, 
and  a  title  of  nobility,  as  reward  for  his  assassination. 

'  JDMed  Much  15, 1080 :  bat  not  pnUlahed  nntU  Jum, 
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This  mtunoos  ediel^— in&moiis  even  in  a  king  alieady 
stained  by  eyezy  crime, — ^was  nobly  answered 


Prii 


•aj)oioi;y .    by  the  Prince,  in  an  'apology,*  in  whidi  he 
proudly  vindicated  himself  and  his  canse; 
and  hnrled  defiance  and  rebuke  at  his  op2)ressor. 

Hitherto  the  uatioiial  party  had  continued  to  profess 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown:  but  when 
JtlHmm.  all  hope  of  concessions  had  passed  away, 
noru'icru  they  began  to  discuss,  with  freedom,  the 
provinoM.  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  princes  and 
their  subjects.  Forfeiture  of  hereditary  right,  by 
crimes  against  the  people,  was  boldly  maintained 
by  the  Prince  in  his  apology ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  northern  provinces  would  soon  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Whatever  the  form  of  their  government^ — ^whether 
Th«-  Prime  constitutional  monarchy,  or  republic, — ^there 
llovenr^***  was  but  oue  man  fit  to  rule  them:  the  pa- 

nent.  im  ^j.^^^.  pi-iuce  who  had  achieved  their  freedom. 

With  a  ma^niauimity  peculiar  to  himself,  the  Prince 
renonTic((l  his  proper  place  in  the  coTninonwejilth. 
He  liad  sacrificed  everrthinf:^  for  his  country;  and 
now  that  the  highest  reward  of  a  patriot  states- 
man,— the  power  by  which  he  could  best  serve  his 
countryiDen,  was  pressf^d  upon  him,  he  waved  it 
aside  as  a  bauble,  and  offered  humble  service  to  the 
State. 

This  self-sacrifice  was  due,  however,  not  to  any 
HI*  want  of  confidence  In  himself — ^not  to  any 
motivea.     ghrinking  from  peril  or  responsibility, — not 

even  to  fear  of  misconstruction  by  his  enemies, — but 
to  a  desire  to  strengthen  liis  alliance  with  foreign 
States.  With  this  view  lie  promoted  an  arrangenK^nt 
for  securing  the  sovereignty  of  D'Alenyon,  now  Duke 
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d'Anjou.  He  hoped  thus  to  obtain  the  support  of 
France  and  England  against  Spain :  for  Elizabeth  was 
now  coquetting  with  the  Duke,  and  their  nnion  was 
believed  to  be  assured. 

Holland  and  Zealand  would  submit  to  no  ruler 
but  their  own  beloved  Prince  :  but  the  other  i„di.pe„. 
pro\inces  accept^Ml  tin;  sovereignty  of  Aiijou ;  p^Jii^L'*'* 
and  on  July  26,  I08I,  the  pioviuces  at  length  p"*!**"**- 
sc^lpiiinlv  declared  their  inde[)i'ndouce,  by  an  act  of 
abjuration,  proclaiming  tlie  king  lawfully  deposed,  for 
his  tyranny,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  fran- 
chises of  the  people.  There  was  no  pompous  asser- 
tion of  the  abstract  rights  of  tlie  people :  but  a  simple 
deposition  of  a  sovereign  who  had  broken  his  con- 
tract with  them,  and  had  forfeited  his  power  by  mis- 
rule. Its  example  was  to  be  followed,  in  England, 
upon  the  same  principles,  a  century  later.  But  the 
provinces  were  divided.  The  Prince,  who  might  have 
united  them  under  his  own  rule,  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  accept  the  temporary  government  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  while  the  other  provinces  were  left 
to  the  French  prince.  A  republic  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished in  name  :  but  it  was,  at  leasts  a  btate,  or  Com- 
monwealth, without  a  king. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Duke  d'Anjou  should 
be  invested  with  more  than  a  high  dignify,  and  nomi- 
nal power :  but  it  was  a  disastrous  choice.  The  alli- 
ance proved  worthless :  his  match  with  Eliza- 
beth  was  ridiculously  broken  off;  and  his  ^^'^njon. 
own  conduct  was  to  prove  inconceivably  base  and 
treacherous.  He  was,  however,  received  with  great 
rejoicings,  and  he  swore  to  observe  the  ancient  char- 
ters and  constitutions  of  the  provinces.  How  he  kept 
his  oath  will  be  seen  presently. 

a* 
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The  Frinoe  of  Orange,  meanwhile,  was  beset  with 
Attempted  dangers.  The  ban  was  beguming  to  bear  its 
e^^Rxr^fiia.  £niits.  On  March  18^  1582»  he  was  wound- 
ormge.  ed,  almost  to  death,  by  a  hired  assassin.  A 
bankrapt  merchant  Anastro  had  bargained  with  Philip 
to  get  the  murder  done  for  80,000  ducats,  and  the 
cross  of  Santiago.  The  wretch  himself  escaped:  bis 
instrument  was  cut  to  pieces  for  his  crime ;  and  other 
agents  in  the  plot  were  executed. 

The  Prince  survived;  and  his  countrymen  loved 

and  trusted  liini  more  than  ever.  ih«'y  now 
OoM^r*  insisted  ui)()n  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
Hoiiaad.  Count  of  Holhmd,  which  constitut*  tl  liiia  he- 
reditary ruler  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  His  jxjwers, 
however,  were  limited  by  a  singularly  free  constitu- 
ni-i  btrai  ^®  derived  his  authority  from  the 

P**"*^*-  people ;  and  all  his  powers  were  to  be  exer- 
cised subject  to  their  representative  Estates.  This 
constitution  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands :  he  sought 
no  dominion  for  himself:  but  political  liberfy,  justice, 
and  freedom  of  conscience  for  his  countiTmen*  The 
great  aims  of  his  policy  were  so  far  fulfilled,  in  his 
own  littte  commonwealth. 
How  different  the  lot  of  the  proTinces  which  had 

done  homage  to  Anjou!  They  were  soon 
S^DdiU    oyemn  again  with  Spanish  troops ;  and  the 

Dnke,  their  sworn  protector,  was  plotting  to 
seize  the  chief  cities,  and  to  hold  them  for  the  Frencli 
JwjoAry      crown.    His  treason  was  at  first  successful : 

he  took  possession  of  Dunkirk,  Osteud,  and 
some  other  towns:  but  was  foili-d  in  an  attempt  upon 

Bruges;  and  routed  in  a  shameful  raid  on 
'Kranch     Antwerp.   This  ignoble  enterprise  was  called 

the  *  French  Fury,*  and  revealed  to  the  world 
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the  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cowardice  of  Ai^oil 
The  Keiherlands  had  sought  a  poiyerfal  friend ;  and 
had  found  a  scourge  as  fierce  as  the  Spaniards.  This 
base  prince,  discovered  ami  thwarted  in  Lis  treason, 
diiiiied  his  guilt,  while  he  was  bai|;;iiiiiiig  with  Spain 
for  the  sale  (^f  tire  t*)wns  he  had  Burprised.  Covered 
with  infamy,  if  not  with  shame,  he  quitted  the  countiy, 
and  died,  not  long  afterwards,  in  FT-ance. 

The  provinces,  which  had  been  thus  betrayed,  again 
besought  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  natural 
and  trusted  chief,  to  assume  the  government;  ^cKinra- 
and  again  his  modesty,  self-denial  and  free-  govern- 
dom  fi  t  Tu  ambition,  held  him  back  from  a 
great  mission.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  foremost  man  in 
a  State,  to  assume  its  highest  responsibilities ;  and  the 
Prince's  shrinking  from  that  duty  was  his  only  short- 
coming, in  a  noble  life  of  pnbUc  service.  Foreign 
alliances  had  hitherto  brought  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  disaster.    The  union  of  the  State, 
under  such  a  ruler  as  Orange,  would  haye  served  his 
country  better  than  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  the 
broken  promises  of  ElissabeflL 

But  the  career  of  this  great  man  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  unserupulous  enemies  had  ujgnjgaggi. 
doomed  him  to  death:  tliey  could  not  con- 
quer  him  in  war,  or  diplomacy,  but  they  could  bribe 
assassins  to  take  his  life.  He  had  escaped  assassina- 
tion l>y  poison,  at  Bruges,  in  July  1582;  when  the  as- 
sassins confessed  that  they  had  been  hired  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma.*  Three  other  attempts  were  made 
upon  his  life,  in  little  more  than  twelve  months ;  and 
many  bravos  had  received  blood -money  from  the 

'  The  Duke  d'AnJou  was  to  have  been  poisoned  at  fke  same  time. 
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SpaniBli  government,  without  giving  work  for  their 
wages.  At  length  the  right  man  was  found,  in  one 
Gerard.  While  coveting  the  rewards  promised  lor 
bis  crime,  he  was  a  fanatic  who  believed  that  he  was 
doing  service  unto  God.  Too  well  did  the  wretch 
eany  out  his  plot;  and  on  July  10,  1584  the  noble 
patriot  was  slain,  in  his  own  house  at  Delft,  and  m 
the  midst  of  his  &niily.  The  assassin  suffered  death: 
but  his  parents  received  the  rewards  of  his  crime^ 
being  ennobled  by  PhiUp.  and  endowed  out  of  the 
estates  of  the  murdered  Prince.  It  was  reserved  lor 
a  king,  so  stained  mth  crimes,  to  attain  this  crowning 
infamy! 

Thus  died  the  patriot,  the  soldier,  the  stjiU^sman, 
the  orator  ami  di[)lomatist,  wlu)  liad  dedi- 
»P<><ifnr     catcd  his  life  to  liis  tx>untry,and  to  the  sacn  d 

civil  Ulld  rc-  !•        •      M  1  T      •        *      T1  i  TT 

l^jiouBUb-  cauHt'  of  Civil  and  relij^nous  liberty.  Me  wiis 
the  hrst  statesman  in  Europe  who  had  j^rt)- 
claimed  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of  conscience:  be 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  great  political  lesson  that 
the  rights  of  kings  are  forfeited  by  tyranny,  and  that 
subjects  may  lawfully  take  up  arms  to  resist  oppres- 
sion. Such  doctrines  practically  maintained,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  laid  the  foundation  of  European 
liberties.  The  man  himself  was  worthy  to  be  the 
apostle  of  such  a  cause.  Pious,  earnest^  simple,  con- 
stant, self-denying,  generous,  and  brave,  he  stands 
forth  as  a  central  figure  in  histor}^  a  noble  represen- 
tative qf  liberty.  In  his  age,  absolutism  also  had  its 
representatiTes,  in  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  Charles  IX.  of  France.  If  a  cause  may 
be  jud«]^ed  by  the  character  of  the  men  wlio  espouse  it, 
the  cause  of  William  of  Orange  will  not  suffer  by  the 
contrast 
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Tlie  Netherlands  mourned  the  loss  of  their  great 
leader  with  indignant  sorrow  :  l)ut  they  liad 
been  trained  to  freedom  :  their  courage  was  owatngbb 
high:  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  was 
sublimed  by  this  crowning  wrong ;  and  thej  lesolyed 
to  wage  war  against  their  tyrant  nnto  death.  The 
states-general  of  the  provinces  not  yet  reooyered  by 
Spain,^  appointed  an  executiye  state  cooncil,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Manrioe,  the  second  son  and 
representative  of  William  of  Orange, — a  nobltj  youth 
of  seventeen,  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  as 

stadtholder.    It  was  a  small  State  to  resist   

the  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  in 
Europe ;  and  was  soon  reduced  by  the  defection  or 
conquest  of  the  parts  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  which 
had  hitherto  held  ont  against  Parma.  Ghent^  Brus- 
sels and  Mechlin  capitulated;  and  Antwerp  sur- 
rendered, after  one  of  the  most  eventful  sieges  in 
iiistory.  The  sad  northern  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Friesland  and  Utrecht  alone  remained  to 
constitute  the  new  republic. 

It  was  natural  that  so  small  a  State,  wasted  by 
its  protract'ed  stru<r«rles,  shouhl  cii'siro,  more 

.  .  .  S<-arch  for 

earnestly  than  ever,  an  alliance  with  some  fog^^ 
stronger  power;  and  it  was  among  Rt^ites 
supposed  to  have  sympathies  with  Protestants,  that 
such  an  alliance  was  sought  From  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Germany  there  was  no  promise  of  help  ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  diplomatists  were  there- 
fore turned  towards  France  and  England. 
In  France,  the  Huguenots,  having  recoveved  from 

*  Holland,  SSedud,  FrledMid»  ITtfeclit*  and  parte  of  FlaadAni  and 
BnlMDt. 
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St  Baartholomew,  now  enjoyed  toleration ;  and  were 
NegntiA-  ^  zifliDg  and  hopeful  party^  nnder  the  pa* 
tronage  of  Heniy  of  Navarte.  If  the  king  of 
£^ranoe  wonld  protect  Holland  from  Ph^p, 
and  extend  to  its  people  the  same  toleration  which  he 
allowed  his  own  Bnbjecfs,  Holland  offered  him  the 
Bteotcd  sovereignty  of  the  nnited  provinces.  This 
iSJncc?'  tempting  offer  was  declined  :  for  a  urw 
policy  was  now  to  be  decLirod,  wLiich  uuitt-d 
France  .ind  Spain  in  a  l)igoted  crusade  against  tiie 
Protestant  faith.  Tlio  League,  under  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  gained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  the  weak  aod 
frivolous  king,  Henry  HE.,  and  held  dominion  in 
France.  Henceforth  the  Catholic  worship  alone  was 
to  be  allowed ;  and  heretics  were  to  be  punished 
with  death  and  forfeiture.  After  six  months,  all  who 
had  not  conformed  to  the  Church  were  doomed  to 
banishment  for  life.^  Nor  was  the  baneful 
i^ote»trat  influence  of  the  League  confined  to  France : 
xaitn.  £^  formed  a  eloee  alliance  with  Philip  and 
the  Pope,  with  whom  it  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
Protestant  England,  the  subjection  of  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Spain,,  and  the  general  extirpation  of 
heresy  throughout  Europe.  War  was  declared,  by 
absolutism  and  the  Ohurdi  of  Rome,  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Netherlands  was  now  in 
England,  which  was  threatened  l)y  a  com- 
fi£gtaD^    mon  danger;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Eliza- 
beth with  offers  of  the  sovereignty,  which 
had  been  declined  by  France.     So  little  did  the 
Dutch  statesmen  as  yet  contemplate  a  republic,  that 

>  Edict  of  Nantes,  July  18,  1585. 
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they  offered  their  cotmiiy  to  any  sovereign,  in  rettun 
for  protectioiL 

Had  bolder  coimsels  prevailed^  ElizabefJi  might, 
at  once,  haye  saved  the  Netherlands,  and  vicwBof 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
of  Europe.  She  saw  her  own  danger,  if  Philip  should 
recover  the  provinces  :  but  she  held  her  purse -strings 
with  tlie  grasp  of  a  miser  :  she  dreaded  an  open  rup- 
ture with  Spain  ;  and  she  was  unwilling  to  provoke  her 
own  Catholic  subjects.  Sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
cause,  she  had  none.  She  disooontenanoed  Catho- 
lics, because  they  denied  her  suprema^i  and  plotted 
against  her  life  and  throne :  but  she  was  indifferent 
to  the  Ohnrch  of  England,  and  hated  the  Oalvinists. 
Her  royal  instincts  were  also  naturally  opposed  to  a 
rebellions  people.  Accordingly,  in  negotiating  with 
Holland,  she  desired  to  afford  as  much  assistance  as 
would  protect  her  own  realm  against  Philip,  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  without  precipitating  a  war  with 
Spain.  She  agreed  to  send  men  and  money  :  but  re- 
quired Flushing,  Brill,  and  Eammekens  to  he  held 
as  a  security  for  her  loans.  She  refused  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States;  but  she  despatched  troops  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  sent  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Ijeicester,  to  command  them.  As  she  had  taken  the 
rebellions  subjects  of  Spain  nnder  her  protection, 
Philip  retaliated  by  the  seizure  of  British  shipa 
Spanish  vengeance  was  not  averted,  while  the  Neth- 
erlands profited  little  by  her  aid.  The  English  ex- 
pedition failed :  the  Netherlands  were  disheartened 
and  suspicious :  Elizabeth's  scheming  missed  its 
mark  ;  and  Philip  was  planning  the  invabiun  of  Eng- 
land.^ 

ifieoFioiuto,  'Hist  of  England/ zU.  Id7»  808^  878»  412. 
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Tlie  fortunes  of  Holland  wore  at  tlieir  lowest  point. 
The  when  a  momentous  event  suddenly  opened 
spj^j^  a  prospect  of  doliverance.  The  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, which  Pliilip  had  prepared  to  rain 
£ngland  and  the  Netherlands,  wiUi  one  blow»  had 
been  routed  and  dispersed  into  the  North  Seas,  bj 
the  British  fleet  Spain  was  humbled ;  and  the  cause 
of  absolutism  and  bigotry  was  cast  down. 

Other  critical  events  were  also  promising  well  for 
The  the  liberties  of  Holland.    France  was  torn 

fipKrwIce.  by  anarchy  and  civil  wars.  The  king  had 
destroyed  or  imprisoned  the  leaders  of  the 
League,  and  had  been  himself  assassinated :  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  was  dead :  Henry  of  Nayarre— the 
idol  of  the  Huguenots— was  in  arms,  claiming  the 
crown,  by  hereditary  pght:  Philip  of  Spain  was  fight- 
ing  to  gain  it  for  himself  or  his  daughter  the  Infanta. 
It  was  now  Philip's  dream  to  conquer  France ;  and 
thence  to  take  vengeance  upon  England,  and  to  re- 
cover the  united  provinces.  All  his  efforts  were  to 
be  first  concentrated  upon  France  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma  was  withdrawn  from  his  cliame  in 

Aii-<^nce  of  ,  ^ 

iartnt        Flandors,  to  fiirht  the  kin«r\s  battles  upon 

from  the  . 

Xcthej-.      French  soil.    His  absence  offered  the  Neth- 

Imdi* 

erlands  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing heavy  blows  against  the  Spaniards.  With  their 
accustomed  gallantry,  and  signal  miUtaxy  skill,  they 
soon  profited  by  the  occasion. 

The  young  stodtholder.  Prince  Maurice,  rising  from 
Prince  bis  boyish  studies,  proved  himself  at  once  a 
liMiric*.  consummate  general.  He  reorganised  the 
army,  with  the  ripe  judgment  of  a  veteran,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  military  system  of  his  own  age.  In  cool- 
ness, courage,  and  scientific  strategy,  he  had  no  equal 
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save  his  expcrionccd  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Parina.  Ably 
supported  by  r)ld('n-Barncveld,  and  otlier  shrewd  and 
vigorous  councillors  (^f  the  Republic,  lie  resolved  to 
recover  all  the  fortified  toAvns  still  held  bj  tiie  bpa- 
niards,  in  and  near  the  united  provinces.  He  ^^^^ 
surprised  Breda:  he  took  Zutphen,  iDeven- 
ter,  Nymegen,  and  many  oilxer  towns  ;  and  the  death 
of  Parma  opened  fresh  prospects  of  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Philip's  French  enterprise  had  failed. 
The  dashing  and  nnsciupnlons  Henry  of  Na-  Beni7«r 
wre  had  won  his  ctown,  by  conforming  to  ^SSZ 
the  Catholic  faith.  Abeady  the  most  popn- 
lar  and  powerfol  of  the  rival  candidates, 
he  thns  removed  the  only  bar  to  his  claims :  while  he 
assured  his  Huguenot  friends  of  protection,  and  free- 
dom in  their  worship.   Great  was  the  shock,  given  by 
his  politic  apostacy,  to  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Europe  :  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  Philip  ; 
and  again  the  Netherlands  could  count  upon  the 
friendship  of  a  king  of  France.     Their  own  needs 
were  great;  but  the  gallant  little  republic  still  found 
means  to  assist  tlic  Protestant  champion  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  Sj)anish  power  was  declin- 
ing.   The  feeble  successors  of  Parma  were  Decline  of 
no  match  for  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the  re-  S^CTf*"**** 
publican  leaders:  the  Spanish  troops  were 
starving  and  mutinous:  the  provinces  tinder  Spa- 
nish rule  were  reduced  to  wretchedness  and  beg^^ary. 
Cities  and  fortresses  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the 
hands  of  the  stadtholder.   The  Dutch  fleet  ^^^^ 
joined  that  of  England  in  a  raid  upon  Spain 
itself  captured  and  sacked  Cadiz,  raised  the  flag 
of  the  xepublie  on  the  battlements  of  that  famous 
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city ;  and  leii  the  Spanish  fleet  burning  in  the  har- 
bour. 

Other  events  followed,  deeply  aflfecting  the  fortunes 
Death  of  republic.    Philip  at  length  made  peace 

bjlil'i*"'     with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  again  free 
to  coerce  his  revolted  provinces.    But  his 
accursed  rule  was  drawing  to  a  close.    In  1598  he 
made  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  her  affi- 
anced husband,  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  cast 
aside  his  cardinal's  hat,  his  archbishopric,  and  his 
priestly  vows  of  celibacy,  for  a  consort  so  endowed. 
Philip  had  ceased  to  reign  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  closed  his  evil  life,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctitv, — assured  that  he  had  done  no  man 
wrong,  and  needed  no  repentance. 

The  tyrant  was  dead :  the  little  republic,  which  he 
had  scourged  so  cruelly,  was  living  and  pros- 
JmmT'^^^  perous.  Throughout  its  trials,  the  sturdy 
republic.  citizens,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  trained  to 
commerce  and  maritime  enterprise,  had  extended  their 
ventures  far  and  wide,  and  had  grown  in  wealth,  and 
lucrative  industry.  The  population  was  recruited  by 
immigrants  from  the  less  favoured  provinces.  Tliey 
had  no  democratic  theories  or  sentiments  ;  but  in  re- 
sisting tyranny  they  had  become,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, a  republic ;  and  their  robust  spirit  of  freedom 
displayed  itself  in  all  the  acts  of  the  commonwealth. 
While  the  despotic  Philip,  with  all  his  vast  posses- 
sions, was  starving  his  soldiers,  and  repudiating  his 
debts,  tliis  brave  little  citizen-state  was  bringing  model 
armies  into  the  field,  was  sending  forth  its  fleets  to 
victory,  and  its  merchant-ships  to  discover  new  realms, 
and  to  trade  with  the  whole  world.    It  was  helping 
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the  ProtoBtant  cause  France  witli  men  and  money ; 
and  iraa  speeding  its  blunt^  outspoken  envoys  to  the 
French  king  and  English  qneen,  to  combat^  with  irnth 
and  earnestness,  the  artfal  diplomacy  of  crowned 
heads.  While  in  the  other  States  of  Europe  religious 
persecution  raged,  or  toleration  was  only  fitful  and  in- 
secure, freedom  of  conscience  had  been  founded  for 
ever,  in  this  l<and  of  civil  and  religious  liliortj.  Nor 
were  its  rulers  less  careful  of  tlie  intellectual-  cul- 
ture of  tlio  people,  than  of  their  material  welfare. 
The  renowned  University  of  Leyden  was  fonnded  for 
the  learned  education  of  the  rich,  and  free  schools 
were  established  for  the  general  instntction  of  all 


Far  different  was  the  lot  of  the  ill-fated  provinces 
0tiU  in  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant   The  land 
lay  waste  and  desolate :  its  inhabitants  had  (be  spanUk 

fled  to  England  or  Holland,  or  were  reduced 
to  want  and  beggary.  Antwerp  was  ruined,  and  its 
commerce  transferred  to  Amsterdam:  weeds  grew  in 
the  streets  of  Glient  and  Bruges,  which  had  once  been 
thronged  with  crowds  of  thriying  citizens.  Merchants 
and  artificers  had  been  driven  forth  from  a  land,  where 
their  lives  and  property  were  held  at  the  will  of  their 
oppressors,  and  where  industry  was  blighted  by  war 
and  rapine.  England,  France,  and  Holland  were  al* 
ready  profiting  by  their  skill  and  enterprise :  while 
Spain  had  lost  the  best  of  her  own  subjects,  and  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  her  wealth. 

As  the  government  of  the  republic  was  founded  on 
the  ancient  constitutions  of  the  provinces,  it  ^^^^^j^^ 
was  municipal  rather  than  popular.     The  J^jfj^ 
states-general,  which  exercised  supreme  au- 
thority, even  over  the  state-council  itself  consisted  of 
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delegates  from  the  provincial  assemblies.  These  as- 
semblies again  were  chosen  by  tlie  Tiiunicipal  uingis- 
trates  of  the  different  cities,  who  wore  themselves 
self-elected.  Nowhere  was  there  popular  election: 
the  representation  was  municipal  throughout.  The 
few  nobles  in  the  republic  had  a  voice  in  the  proTin- 
dal  aflsembliea  and  in  the  states-general,  as  supposed 
representatiTes  of  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
towns:  but  the  greater  number  had  left  &eir  northern 
home,  and  were  in  the  coundlsy  or  armies  of  the  king. 
Thus  the  entire  power  of  the  State  was  in  tiie  hands 
of  the  middle  classes.  From  among  themselves  they 
elected  magistrates  and  delegates,  aiul  so  ruled  their 
citizen-state.  In  theory  it  was  far  from  being  a  model 
republic :  but  as  yet,  the  interests  of  the  community 
were  bound  up  in  a  common  cause ;  and  the  staid 
burghers  goremed  with  honesty  and  patriotism.. 

That  the  xepublio  should  have  outlived  its  chief 
wmOM     oppressor,  was  an  event  of  happy  augnry: 
but  years  of  trial  and  danger  were  still  to 
be  passed  through  The  victory  of  Nieuport  nosed 
Prince  Maurice's  fame,  as  a  soldier,  to  its 
highest  ])()iMt;  and  the  gallant  defence  of 
Ostend,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  against  the  Spa- 
niards, proved  that  the  courage  and  endurance  of  In'a 
soldiers,  had  not  declined  during  the  pro- 
tracted war.    At  sea  the  Dutch  fleets  won 
new  victories  over  the  Spaniards  and  Portngneae; 
and  privateers  made  constant  ravages  upon  the  ene- 
my's commerce.   But  there  were  also  fail- 
ures  and  reverses,  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
public, dissensions  among  its  leaders,  and  anzietiea 
concerning  the  attitude  of  foreip^  States. 
And  thus,  with  varied  fortunes,  this  momentous 
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war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
On  both  sides,  the  foremost  men  of  two  gen- 
erations  bad  passed  away:  tens  of  tboasands 
bad  lost  their  lives  in  battles  and  sieges :  ^ 
all  had  undergone  privations  and  suffering.  The 
republic  could  only  maiutuin  the  struggle  by  great 
sacrifices:  the  Spaiiiarrls  obtained  little  succour  from 
Madrid,  or  revenue  tioui  the  wasted  provinces.  Their 
neglected  troops  were  in  constant  mutiny.  On  land, 
the  prospects  of  the  two  parties  were  fairly  balanced, 
and  piomised  interminable  war.  At  sea  the  Dutch  had 
a  decided  and  increasing  superiority.  On  both  sides 
there  was  a  desire  for  peace.  The  Dutch  would  ac- 
cept nothing  short  of  unconditional  independence: 
the  Spaniards  almost  despaired  of  reducing  them  to 
subjection,  while  they  dreaded  more  republican  vic- 
tories at  sea,  and  the  extension  of  Dutch  manUme 
enterprise  in  the  Easi 

Overtures  for  peace  were  first  made  cautiously  and 
secretly  by  the  archdukes,'  and  received  by  ^, 
the  States  with  grave  distrust   Jealous  and  ^wfor 
haughty  was  the  hearing  of  the  republic^  in 
the  negotiations  which  ensued.  The  states-general,  in 
full  session,  represented  Hollandt  and  received  the 
Spanish  envoya   The  independence  of  the  States  was 
accepted,  on  both  sides,  as  the  basis  of  any  treaty : 
but,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations,  the  republic 
insisted  upon  its  formal  recognition,  as  a  free  and 
eqnnl  State,  in  words  dictated  by  itself  ;  and  upon  the 
consent  of  the  king  of  Spain.    Full  of  dii)lomatic  wiles 
and  subterfuges,  the  Spaniards  in  vain  attempted  to 
evade  these  conditions.   They  were  foiled  by  the  Erm- 

1  Tbii  waa  the  title  of  the  uchduke  aad  archdacheas. 
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ness,  and  straigliti'orward  purposes  of  the  states^ea- 
eraL  The  proad  little  republic  dictated  its  own  con- 
ditions to  the  urohdukes ;  and  at  length  an  armistioe 
was  signed,  in  oider  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
Mar  4,  tm.  ^  ^^f^  peace.  It  was  a  welcome  breath- 
ing time :  but  peace  was  still  beset  with  diffioolties 
and  obstacles.  The  Spaniards  were  insincere:  thej 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  treat  seriously,  and  in 
good  faith,  with  heretics  and  rebels  :  they  desired  the 
re-eatablishmimt  of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  and  they 
claimed  the  exclusive  rh^ht  of  trading  with  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  The  councils  of  the  republic  were 
also  divided.  Barneveldt,  the  civilian,  was  bent  upon 
peace :  Prince  Maurice,  the  soldier,  was  burning  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war.  But  Barneveldt  and  the 
peace  party  prevailed,  and  negotiations  were  conti- 
nued. Again  and  again,  the  armistice  was  renewed : 
but  a  treaty  of  peace  seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 
At  length,  after  infinite  disputes,  a  tmce  for  twelve 
years  was  agreed  upon.  In  form  it  was  a 
jgjs'uuce.  truce,  and  not  a  treaty  of  peace  :  but  other- 
wise the  republic  gained  every  point  upon 
which  it  had  insisted.  Its  freedom  and  independence 
were  unconditionally  recognised :  it  accepted  no  con- 
ditions concerning  religion :  it  made  no  concessions  in 
regard  to  its  trade  with  the  Indies.  The  great  bat- 
tle for  freedom  was  won :  the  republic  was  free :  its 
troubles  and  perils  were  at  an  end.  Its  oppressors 
had  been  the  first  to  sue  for  peace :  their  commis- 
si oners  had  treated  with  the  states- general  at  the 
H.ij^ne  ;  and  they  had  yieUled  every  ]>oiut,  for  which 
they  had  been  waging  war  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Kor  were  these  the  only  triumphs  ol  the  republic 
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Pliilip  had  burned  PtotesiantB  by  thousands :  bat  bis 

son,  in  ratifying  the  truce,  besought  indnl-  Reiiirious 
geiice  fur  thu  Catholics.    President  Jeannin,  prai^ifor 
tlie  Frencli  embassador,  made  an  eloquent  **** 
appeal  to  them  in  the  same  cause,  asserting;  that  no 
slavery  was  so  intoleraljle  as  restraints  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.    The  tables  were  turned ;  and  the 
republic  had  made  illastiionB  oonyerts  to  religions 
toleratioa 

The  recognition  of  the  I>nteh  republic,  by  Spain 
and  otiier  States,  was  an  important  epoch  ^^^^^^^ 
in  the  history  of  European  Uberties.  Ab-  ^^^^ 
solute  power  had  been  successfully  resisted : 

the  right  of  a  people  to  revolt  against  oppression  had 
been  recocrnised  by  crowned  heads ;  and  freedom  of 
conscience  had  been  maintained  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Inquisition. 

Such  principles  as  these  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  United  Neth-  ^ii^ai. 
erlands :  but  were  spreading  and  bearing 
fruit  throughout  Burope.  In  France  the  Huguenots 
had  reeoTezed  freedom  of  worship,  under  Henry  IV. 
In  England  there  were  already  signs  of  the  coming 
conflict  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Parliament,  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
ecclesiastical  domiiiii>u,  i>ii  one  side,  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty  on  the  other,  were  to  be  fought  out 
In  Bohemia,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss  had  long 
since  obtained  toleration  for  the  reformed  religion ; 
and  at  this  yery  time,^  the  Emperor  granted  freedom 
of  worship  to  Protestants,  in  Hungary  and  Austria. 
In  resiating  the  tyranny  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Neth- 

1  laHongaiy,  Oct  19, 1609:  Ui  Austria,  March  12«  1000. 
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eiiands  had  been  figliting  the  bstUe  oi  Protestantiflm, 
md  of  European  liberties. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  hitherto  taken 
vnkm  of  the  lead  in  geographical  disooYeries,  and  re- 
mote  oommeroial  adTentores :  the  Pope  had 
aesumed  to  give  them  a  monopoly  in  trade 
the  Indies:  but  now  the  free  State  of  the 
Netherhuda,  whose  commercial  reeonrcea  had  ena> 
bled  it  to  resist  the  oyerwhelming  power  of  Spain,* 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  despotism  the  primacy  of 
the  seas,  and  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  Hence- 
forth England,— also  advancing  in  freedom, — was  to 
be  its  only  rival  in  maritime  enterprise,  in  distant 
conquests,  and  wide  -  spreading  empire.  Despotic 
Bpain  was  declining  in  ])(>wer,  in  wealth  and  intel- 
lectual activity  ;  and  the  two  freest  States  in  Europe 
were  sharing  the  commerce,  the  riches,  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  world. 
The  intellectual  development  of  Holland  was  also 
associated  with  its  freedom.  The  whole 
population  was  educated;  and  the  higher 
classes  were  singularly  accomplished,  espe- 
cially  in  modem  languages,  in  which  they  have  re- 
tained their  proficiency,  in  modem  times. 

Among  the  liberties  eiqoyed,  in  the  early  days  of 
Procdooiof  the  republic,  was  a  remarkable  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  tiie  press,  upon  all  affiurs  of 
State,  far  exceeding  that  permitted  in  any  other 
country,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seTenteenth  oentmies. 

Painfully  instmctiye  was  the  contrast  between  the 
other  Netherland  provinces,  and  the  more  fortunate 

'  Philip  I.  having  conquemi  and  anuexed  Portugal,  eujoyedthe 
domlnicn  «nd  ttnmnefciAl  rights  of  both  eoantriMb 
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republic    They  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  despotism  ; 
and  had  lost  their  ver%'  life-blood.    Far  su- 
perior,  in  Dtitural  advanta<:os,  to  tho  north-  HpHnUh 
ern  provinces,  tli'n'  nntl  f>iK*e  en<;r()ssed  the  aJu-rUw 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  Neth- 
erlt-uds.    But  ships  were  now  rotting  in  the  port 
of  Aiitwexp :  the  looms  and  workshops  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  were  silent  as  the  grave.   Bealms,  onoe 
happy  and  prosperons,  were  blighted  by  t^Tanny; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries*  continued  an  ex- 
ample and  a  warning  to  Europe.   On  one  side  were 
freedom  and  prosperity:  on  the  other,  oppression 
and  ruin. 

These  provinoes  continued  to  observe  their  old  con- 
stitutional forma  Their  provincial  assem-  ^^^^^ 
bliesy  composed  of  the  clerg}%  the  nobilit}% 
and  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  were  accustomed  to 
meet:  but  their  power  was  monopolised  by  a  few 
churchmen  and  nobles.  Deputies  from  the  larger 
towns  were  chosen  bv  tlie  privileged  and  self-elected 
magistrates;  and  all  the  smaller  towns,  and  the 
country,  were  without  even  the  form  of  represents 
tdon.  After  1(>34,  tlie  summoning  of  tlie  states-gene- 
ral was  discontinued;  and  the  N^'therlands,  as  a  na- 
tion, were  governed  by  the  vii  .  roy,  witliont  popular 
control  or  responsibility.  But,  apart  from  political 
administration,  the  people  continued  to  enjoy  many 
privileges  concedi  d  to  them  in  former  times.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  independent;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  assured  by  law.  Some  of  the 
provinces  claimed  peculiar  franchises  under  charters, 
ilie  most  remarkable  of  which  was  Hiejo^euae  enirfe  of 
Brabant;  and  the  old  municipal  constitutions  of  the 
cities  were  generally  maintained :  but  with  their  life 
vmL  n.— 4 
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and  spirit  sabdned  by  local  oligarchies^  and  foreign 
rule. 

The  Datoh  republic  was  confirmed  as  an  indepen- 

Domestic  dent  State :  its  embassies  were  received  with 
SS^nitdl  consideration  and  respect,  by  crowned  heads : 
B»iwbii«.  prroat  future  of  commercial  prosperity,  of 
colonial  conquest,  and  European  wars,  by  sea  and 
hind,  was  before  it:  but  its  domestic  history  cannot 
be  followed  without  disappointment  and  sadness.  A 
people  who  had  won  their  freedom,  bj  such  heroic 
sacrifices,  should  have  made  its  worthy  enjoyment  an 
example  to  the  whole  world:  but  they  were  distracted 
by  religious  discords  and  civil  strife.  A  municipal 
constitution,  and  a  federation  of  prorinoes,  provoked 
disunion :  while  the  jealousies  and  ambition  of  rulers, 
and  tlie  factious  violence  of  the  populace,  brought  re- 
proach upon  a  free  country. 

The  stadtholder,  now  become  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
TheS(a<if  death  of  his  ill-fated  brotlier,  was  the 

BarnTvJwt.  ^^^^  ^  wron^,'  to  the  Bepublic,  which  he 
^^^^  had  so  nobly  defended.  His  hatred  of  Bar^ 
neveldt  had  increased  since  the  truce,  until  he  was 
bent  upon  his  ruin,  even  Itt  the  cost  ol  freedom  and 
justice.  To  subrert  his  influence  in  the  states-general, 
he  arbitrarily  changed  tiie  senates  of  many  ol  the 
towns,  and  filled  them  with  creatures  of  his  own, — an 
act  more  wortliy  of  the  tyrants  with  whom  he  had 
done  battle,  than  of  the  chief  of  a  free  commonwealth. 
This  breach  of  the  constitution  was  followed  by  the 
illegal  arrest,  and  judicial  murder,  of  the  a^^ed  Bame- 
veldt,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  republic  was  pro- 
faned. Grotius,  and  other  friends  of  this  eminent 
statesman,  were  cast  into  prison;  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion of  the  *  remonstrant'  party  were  banished  and 
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imprisoned.  Such  were  the  fmits  of  oivil  and  reli- 
gious Uberfyt  under  Maurice  of  Nassau.' 

And  now  the  republic  was  to  be  drawn  into  tbe 
great  whirlpool  of  European  wars,  which  w««ofth» 

desolated  many  lauds  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury.    It  fought  for  the  Protestant  cause,  against  the 
Catholic  League,  in  the  thirty  years*  war,' 
\siiicb  shook  the  foundations  of  absolutism 
and  the  Chuich  of  liome.   The  twelve  years*  trace 
expired,  and  hostilities  were  resumed  be- 
tween  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  arms 
of  the  repubHo^  were  again  Tiotorious:  but  it  was 
nearly  thirty  years  before  an  honourable  peace  was, 
at  length,  concluded.  The  gallant  HtUe  State  had  won 
a  considerable  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  and  this  period  was  the  culminating 
point  in  the  glories  of  the  republic.    Its  maritime 
geniuH  was  not  yet  ovei'shadowpd  by  that  of  Eiif^land  : 
its  struggles  "vrith  foreign  enemies  hnd  united  d(jmestio 
Actions  in  a  common  cause;  and  its  extended  com- 
merce and  foreign  possessions  had  poured  prodigious 
riches  into  the  land.    Cultivation  and  the  arts  flou* 
lished  with  its  wealth  and  liberty.  It  was  the  age  of 
Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  Meteren:  of  Bembrandt^  Wou- 
Termans,  Cuyp,  and  Paul  Potter. 

A  less  x>ropitiou8  period  was  approaching.  The 
office  of  stadtholder  had  become  virtually  jbeHong^ 
hereditary  in   the  House  of  Orange,  and  o^owng^. 
those  princes  were  assuming,  more  and  mo^e,  the  pre- 

'  See  Mr.  Motle7*s  Ltfe  andlkcUh  of  John  of  Barnetteldt,  ch.  18-22. 

*  Oa  one  side  were  the  Elector  Palatine,  Henry  IV.  of  BVanoe,  the 
kings  of  England,  DenniaA:,  and  Sweden,  and  the  United  Provinces : 
en  the  olher,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Qermanjr,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  aiehdnkes  of  the  Netherlands. 
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tensions  of  royalty.  "William  IL  of  Orange  had  mar- 
ried the  princess  -  royal  of  England,  daughter  of 
Charles  1.  This  alliance  naturally  assured  his  sym- 
pathies with  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  embroiled 
the  republic  with  the  English  Parliament.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  errors  of  Charles,  which  had  precipitated 

his  doom,  he  arrested  six  of  the  most  emi- 

nent  deputies  of  the  states-general,  and  sur- 
rounded that  assembly  with  troops.  He  attempted  to 
seize  Amsterdam,  by  an  armed  force,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  that  wealthy 
city,  which  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  royal  will 
This  hopeful  prince  would  either  have  trampled  un- 
der foot  all  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  or,  like  his 
English  model,  would  have  provoked  rebellion :  but 
liis  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four. 

A  week  later,  his  princess  gave  birth  to  a  son, — 

destined  hereafter,  as  the  renowned  William 
William      IIL,  to  rule  over  England  as  well  as  Holland- 

Meanwhile,  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  in 
abeyance;  and  the  states-general,  relieved  from  the 
yoke  of  a  master  who  had  treated  them  so  roughly, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic 
The  English  and  the  Dutch  were  bound  together 

by  so  many  ties, — by  ancient  friendships, 
Jnf  Hoi  by  religion,  liberty  and  commerce, — that  an 
*°  *  alliance  between  the  commonwealth  and  the 
republic  would  have  seemed  most  natural ;  and  such 
was  the  wish  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  of  many 
of  the  statesmen  of  Holland.  But  the  sympathies  of 
the  Orange  party,  and  of  the  people,  were  with  the 

royal  family  of  England.  The  Prince  of 
1**^-         "Wales,  afterwards  Charles  11.,  had  taken 
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refuge  at  the  Hague ;  and  when  Oliver  St.  John  and 
Walter  Strickland  came  as  ambassadors  from  the  Par- 
liame&tr  they  were  hooted  at»  in  the  streets,  by  repub- 
lican mobs,  as  regicide&  Thcj  sought  tiie  friendship 
of  Holland :  bnt,  as  they  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  the  English  fugitiyes,  their  mission  would 
necessarily  have  failed,  even  if  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  more  friendly.  They  returned  in  an^er; 
and  hostile  measures  were  imme  din  to!  y  commenced. 
The  navigation  act  was  passed,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  raining  Dutch  commerce  :^  letters  of  reprisal 
were  issued;  and  Teiy  soon  the  republics  were  at 
war.  The  two  great  naTal  powers  were  not  unfairly 
matched:  but  the  English  pfoved  themselTes  the 
stronger.  Peace  was  soon  restored :  but 
Cromwell  insisted  that  the  States  should  ex-  ^"""^ 
elude  the  infant  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  descen- 
dants, from  the  stadlholJerate ;  and  to  this  unjust  and 
ignohle  condition,  the  pensionary  De  Witt  persuaded 
them  to  submit. 

The  republic  was  doomed  to  further  wars,  ruinous 
alike  to  its  commerce,  ite  finances  and  its  constuit 
industry.     Its  sympathies  vnih  the  royal 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  its  hospitelity  to  Charles  IL, 
were  forgotten;  and  it  was  soon  at  war  again  with 
the  English  monarchy.   It  CTen  measured  ^^^^ 
its  strength  with  England  and  France  com- 
bined.  For  years  it  battled  bravely  against 
Louis  XIY.  i  when,  by  a  atiange  shifting  of  parts,  its 

*  This  memorable  act  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  productions 
of  AbIa,  Africa,  and  America,  except  in  English  sbips,  and  fhe  pro- 
dnctions  of  Euope,  exeept  in  the  ships  of  the  eoontrf  whenee  fhej 
irere  imported.  Nothing  oonld  ha?e  been  more  it^nxioos  to  tbe 
esnying  trade  ci  Hidland. 
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only  ally,  in  all  Europe,  was  Spain,  its  traditional 
enemy.  Its  achievements  during  these  wars,  by  sea 
and  land,  are  memorable  in  hi8tor}\  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  little  State  which  was  able  to  contend 
against  the  navies  of  England,  and  the  armies  of  '  Le 
Grand  Monarque.* 

But  such  contests  were  a  severe  trial  to  its  re- 
ThcPcr-  sources,  and  aggravated  the  weight  of  its 
taxation.  At  the  same  time,  internal  dissen- 
1667.  sions  were  introducing  weakness  and  dis- 
orders into  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  and 
serious  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
In  1667,  the  provincial  Estates  of  Holland,  led  by  the 
pensionary  De  Witt,  fearful  of  renewed  usurpations 
upon  their  freedom,  and  jealous  of  the  Orange  family, 
abolished,  by  what  was  termed  the  *  Perpetual  Edict,* 
the  office  of  stadtholder  in  that  pro^dnce.  This  edict 
was  violently  resented  by  the  party  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  repugnant  to  the  wishes 
of  other  provinces.  But,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, the  young  Prince,  scarcely  of  age,^  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general,  on  condition  that  he  should 
refuse  the  stadtholderate,  if  offered  to  him.  Instead 
of  preparing  themselves,  with  one  accord,  to  resist 
their  enemies,  the  parties  of  De  Witt  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  almost  plunged  into  civil  war. 
In  the  midst  of  tumults  and  anarchy,  the  Perpetual 
Edict  was  revoked,  and  the  Prince  was  proclaimed 
Death  of  stadtholder.  De  Witt  and  his  brother  Cor- 
Dcwut.  neiiug  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Orange  party  and  the  furj^  of  a  mob.    Since  the  death 

'  His  majority  had  been  fixed  at  twenty-two,  and  he  still  wanted 
a  few  months  of  that  age. 
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of  BarneveWt,  there  had  been  no  such  statesman  as 
John  de  Witi  The  first  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  rnler :  the  second  to  party  feuds,  and 
popular  yiolenoe.  The  fate  of  both  these  eminent 
men  was  a  disgrace  to  the  republic,  and  a  reproach 
to  its  free  institutions. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  (William  lEL)  was  now  mas* 
ter  of  the  State,  and  immediately  invaded  „ ,  , 

,         ,  i  lie  Pnuce 

the  liberties  of  the  towns,  by  changing  the  Y^mli^'''*'' 
municipal  governments,  and  filling  them  ^t* 
with  his  own  dcToted  fbllowers.  Repub- 

lican  liberty  had  already  been  sacrificed,  ap^ain  and 
again,  to  each  succeeding  exigency  ;  and  its  ultuiiate 
destiny  was  now  fore.sliadowed.  Another  important 
step,  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  was  soon  to  follow. 
The  stadtholderate  of  the  province's  was  de-  ^.^ 

elarrd  hereditary  in  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  noiti" 

.     ^  beredltaqr. 
and  his  descendants.    He  wrs  now  virtual- 
ly sovereign  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  higher 
honours  were  awaiting  him.   In  1677,  he  mar-  Ascends 
ried  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  {t'oS.^'^^ 
York  (afterwards  James  JL) ;  and,  in  1688^  ^^'^'^  ^ 
won  for  liim  -  If  and  liis  consort  the  throne  of  Eng« 
land.   English  liberties  owed  much  to  William  IIL : 
but  Holland  found  herself  a  weak  State  under  an 
hereditary  prince,  and  allied  to  a  stronger  power,  in 
whose  wars  she  was  entangled,  and  to  whose  interests 
her  own  were  sacrificed. 

At  his  death,  in  1702,  without  issue,  Holland  was 
released  from  this  injurious  connection :  but 
did  not  escape  from  the  unceasing  wars  in  aitoriiia 
which  she  had  been  involved.   For  several 
years,  the  government  of  the  republic  was  resumed 
by  the  states-general:  but  in  17-47,  Wiiliam  Prince  of 
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Orange  (William  lY.)  recoTered  the  united  offices  of 
stadtholder,  captain  and  admiral  -  general, 
which,  mainly  through  the  ininenee  of  the 
nobles,  were  now  declared  hereditary  in  his  family* 
He  soon  assumed  moat  of  the  attribntes  of  royal^. 
He  was  king,  in  all  but  the  name;  and  having  the 
personal  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  he  was,  in 
tmth,  far  more  powerful  tliau  a  constitutional  sove- 
reic^.    Meanwhile  other  changes  were  pass- 
174T-1V7S.  over  the  government  of  tlie  r*  ]  ublic. 

Loud  complaints  were  made  of  corruption  in  the 
states^neral :  offices  of  trust  were  said  to  be  bought 
and  sold :  even  the  administration  of  justice  was 
tainted  with  suspicions  of  bxibexy;  and  the  muni- 
cipal councils  had  been  so  often  arbitrarily  changed, 
that  they  had  lost  their  independence.  The  people 
themselves,  weighed  down  by  heavy  taxes, — ^the  fruit 
of  constant  warfare,— and  suffering  from  the  p^radiial 
decay  of  Dutch  commerce,  appeared  to  be  losing  their 
old  spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotism.  There  had 
always  been  disunion  among  the  provinces : 
dining  the  feuds  of  rival  parties  had  caused  weak- 
ness to  the  State:  but  now  the  administr^ 
tion  seemed  stricken  with  infirmity,  and  the  people 
with  political  languor.  The  noble  little  State  was 
rapidly  declining :  its  na\y  was  rotting:  its  harbours 
were  being  choked  with  sand:  its  colonies  falling 
into  decay:  its  trade  and  manufactures  perishing 
under  the  rivalry  of  Enirl  uiiL 

These  various  cause had  long  been  undermining 
Wiirwith  power  of  Holland,  when  her  ruin  was 

Kii-hind.     nearly  com|>leted  by  a  war  with  England. 

Her  commerce  was  swept  from  the  high 
seas :  her  colonies  fell,  one  after  another,  before 
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arm.s  of  hor  victorious  rival ;  and  she  was 
bumbled  bv  an  ignominious  j>eace. 

The  failures  of  the  government  fayoured  the  growth 
of  a  'patriot'  part}',  o]>p()sed  to  the  stadt-  Tbepatrfo* 
holder,  and  clamorouij  for  tbo  recovery  of  J^I^bJ**" 
popular  liberties.    By  the  stru'^^les  of  this  J**^^***^ 
party  with   the  friends  of   the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  country  was  plunged  into  civil  war  ;  when 
the  king  of  Prussia  invaded  the  provinces  and  re- 
stored the  ascendency  of  the  Orange  familj. 

The  patriots  being  now  trampled  upon,  without 
mercy,  by  the  dominant  part^,  fled  in  great 
numbers  to  France,  which  was  ahready  tlixob-  n  n.  j<  U  ui 
bing  irifch  the  fini  throes  of  its  impending 
xeyolation.  Hitherto  there  had  been  little 
of  democracy  either  in  the  constitution  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Dutch  people.  The 
populace  had  often  been  tnrbnlent  and  riotous :  bat 
their  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  tiie  princes 
of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  patriot  party  had 
striven  to  dinnoish  the  excessive  power  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  and  to  restore  niuuicipal  liberties:  but  they 
professed  none  of  the  doctrines  of  theoretic  demo- 
cracy. The  recent  fouiukition  of  a  democratic  repub- 
lic in  America  had,  indeed,  awakened  in  Holland,  as 
elsewhere,  a  bohler  spirit  of  political  dix  ussion:  but 
little  had  yet  been  heard  of  social  equality  and  the 
rights  of  man.  But  now  the  banished  patriots  natu- 
rally caught  the  spirit  of  French  democracy.  They 
allied  themselves  with  the  revolntionaiy  party :  and 
hoped  to  obtain  their  recall  from  exile,  and  the  tri- 
mnph  of  their  cause,  by  the  aid  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
xeTolntion* 

These  exiles  were  in  close  communication  with  their 

4« 
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frieuds  at  home  ;  and  wIkui,  in  1793,  the  National 
Convention  declared  war  against  the  stadt- 
France.      holdor,  a  oonaiderable  parfy  were  in  secret 
correspondenoe  with  the  enemy,  and  hailing 
the  inyadera  as  champions  of  the  liberties  of  Holland. 
Oyerpowered  bj  the  French,  for  whom  a  severe  frost 
had  bridged  over  the  waters, — thitherto  the  natural 
bulwarks  of  Holland, — and  weakened  by  domestic 
^     treason,  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  fled : 

1TM-1T96  .  I'll'  1 

fiovoiutiou  Jind  the  revolution  wiis  ])r()claimed  through- 
]»M>fUmed.         ^y^^  provinces.     Dutch  citizens  docked 

thomselves  with  tricoloured  embh'nis  :  fraternised  with 
the  French  soldiery :  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
every  town,  and  celebrated  the  triumph  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  with  feasts  and  dandngi 

A  revolutionary  committee  was  formed  upon  the 
The  new  ^^^'^^  modcL  Thc  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rights  of  man  were  proclaimed : 
the  ancient  municipal  constitution  of  the 
provinces  was  overthrown ;  and  a  representative  as- 
sembly summoned,  to  be  chosen  aniversal  Mitlra^^e. 
The  hereditary  titles  of  the  nobility  were  abolished  ; 
and  their  domains  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
State :  feudal  customs  were  abrop^ated :  the  use  of 
heraldic  devices  and  liveries  was  prohibited :  even 
the  gallows  and  the  whipping*posis  were  pulled  down 
as  emblems  of  slavery.  Bevolutionary  dubs  were 
founded  on  the  model  of  those  of  France :  but  they 
were  less  violent  than  their  prototypes:  they  were 
not  supported  by  ferocious  mobs ;  and  they  were  held 
in  restraint  by  a  constitutional  government^ 

1  Joflte,  BSH.  de  Betgiqtu,  lim  Ix.  di.  1.  Mm.  I>»vi«8,  Mm.  of 
Ondaa^e  (Utfedit,  1870),  178,  178.  Muiy  details  of  the  toyoIu- 
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The  leTolation  was  aecomplialied:  all  Datoh  oituseiu 
were  free  and  equal :  bat  their  oonntry  was 
treated  like  a  proTinoe  ol  France.   French  a  Kn  111  h 
troops  were  quartered  npom  them,  and  main-  ^'^^'^"^^ 
tained  at  their  expense :  French  aaaignats  were  passed 
off  upon  them  for  good  money ;  and  the  quarrels  of 
France  had  become  their  own.   For  a  few  years  the  re- 
public was  allowed  a  uominal  iiiiiependence,  under  the 
domination  of  Franco  :  but  in  ISOG,  Xapoleon  sent 
his  bi  t)ther  Louib  to  rule  as  his  vassal  king  ;  and  in 
1810,  he  .'ibsorbed  its  territory  into  the  French  empire. 

For  three  years  Holland  suffered  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  the  emperor:  she  was  ex-  consutu- 
hansted  bj  taxes  and  exactions :  the  blood  £^££1^,. 
of  her  sons  was  shed  under  the  eagles  of 
Napoleon,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe;  and  her 
commerce  was  utterly  destroyed.  But  in  1813,  she 
was  able  once  more  to  oast  .off  the  yoke  of  the*  for- 
eiguer,  and  to  recover  her  independence.  It  was  not 
a  time  for  republican  experiments  ;  ami  a  constitu- 
tional monarch V  was  established  in  the  House  of 
Orange.  The  iketherlands  were  now  included  with 
Holland  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  un- 
der William  Y.,  Prince  of  Orange.^  The  same  con- 
stitutional pri^'ilege8  were  assured  to  them,  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  provinces,  including  complete 
religious  freedom.  The  Belgians  now  enjoyed  more 
constitutional  freedom  than  had  been  their  lot  for 
iiuee  centuries ;  and  they  were  again  united  with  the 

tloiiMj  movement  In  the  KetlierUndB,  nut  given  in  general  historieo^ 
wlU  be  toiiad  la  this  woric 

'  At  this  time  he  was  called  '  sovereign  prince '  of  the  Nether- 
lands.  In  March  1815  he  procUimed  himself  King  of  the  Nether* 
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northern  provinces,  under  a  descendant  of  the  great 
William  of  Oraugo,  who  had  struggled,  with  their 
common  ancestorb,  lor  civil  and  reiigious  liberty. 
BrusseLsy  a  Belgian  city,  was  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom ;  and  the  oommeroial  ftnd  agrioultoial  pros* 
perity  of  Belgium  receiyed  an  impoke  from  lestoied 
freedom,  which  had  been  unknown  to  many  geneia- 
iions. 

This  union,  howoYer,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  k>ng 
Hoiiuidiuid  diu^tion:  it  was  the  work  of  the  allied  boys* 
Bdsinn.  roigns — ^not  the  spontaneous  fusion  of  the  two 
nations;  and  the  religious  differences  of  the  northern 
and  southern  proTinoes  gravely  affected  &e  stability 
of  the  new  State.  The  Galvinists  of  the  North  and 
the  Koman  Catholics  of  the  South 'had  no  common 
sympathies:  while  f(jr  upwards  of  two  centuries  thej 
had  been  governed  upon  opposite  j)rinciples, — the 
fornier  being  under  the  rule  of  a  republic, — the  lat- 
ter under  foreign  governors.  Commercial  rivalries, 
no  less  than  political  jealousies,  contributed  to  the 
estrauf^ement  of  the  two  peoples.  Bpth  in  commerce 
and  in  political  influence,  Holland  was  the  dominant 
power,  and  she  regarded  Belgium  merely  as  an  exten- 
sion of  her  territory :  while  Belgium,  on  her  side,  con- 
sidered iK'rself  annexed  to  a  rival  State,  rather  than 
united  with  a  friendly  people.^  Moreover,  the  king 
was  a  Dutchman :  he  carried  a  new  constitution  with 
a  high  hand  against  a  majority  of  Belgian  notables ; 
and  otherwise  favoured  the  interests  and  nationality 
of  Holland.  The  highest  offices  in  the  State  and  in 
diplomacy  were  bestowed  upon  Butohmen.   By  inter- 

1  Nothomb,  Eggai  $ur  la  rMuMm  Beige,  4/k;  Jnato,  BitL  de  Bd- 
gique,  Utx.  iz.  ch.  d. 
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ferences  with  freedom  of  education,  by  restraints  upon 
the  press,  and  by  discouragement  of  the  language 
and  peculiar  laws  of  the  Belgians,  the  government 
united  against  itself  the  Komau  Catholics  and  the 
Liberal  party, — otherwise  opposed.  Pretensions  to 
prerogatives,  scarcely  compatible  with  so  new  a  mon- 
archy, increased  the  alienation  of  the  Belgians.  At 
length,  in  1830,  the  Revolution  in  France  precipitated 
an  insurrection  in  Belgium,  which  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  that  country  from  Holland,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  prosperous  kingdom,  un- 
der the  enlightened  rule  of  Leopold  L,  king  of  the 
Belgians.^ 

The  two  kindred  countries,  whose  fortunes  had  some- 
times been  united,  and  sometimes  dissevered, 
now  became  distinct  constitutional  mouar-  taniMn  in 
chies.  In  both,  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  freedom  were  maintained;  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  guaranteed  by  liberal  institutions,  and  by 
the  good  fjiith  and  moderation  of  their  sovereigns. 
But  in  Holland  the  Protestant  religion,  for  which  so 
noble  a  struggle  had  been  made,  in  former  times,  has 
saved  that  State  fiom  the  dangers  of  ecclesiastical 
domination.  In  Belgium,  the  ancient  ascendency  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  upheld  ;  and  a  grave  con- 
flict has,  for  several  years,  been  waged  between  the 
ntramontane  Catholics  and  the  Liberal  party,  which 
threatens  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country.  In  no 
other  European  State  have  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church,  in  recent  times,  been  pressed  so  far,  or  with 
so  much  success.  The  issue  of  this  conflict  is  yet  t; 
be  determined.    The  majority  of  the  people  are  Catho- 


•  Juste,  Hid.  (U  Bdffique,  livr.  Ix.  cb.  8. 
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lies :  ihe  prieslikood  know  how  to  wield  popular  forces 
in  fiirtherance  of  their  e&use;  and  the  Ohnreh  of 
Borne,  discomfited  in  other  States^  has  exerted  aU 
her  inflnenoe,  to  reoover  dominion  in  Belgium,  which 
she  has  lost  elsewhere.  But  the  times  are  nnpropi> 
tious  to  Ultramontane  schemes :  the  Chnrch  of  Borne 
h'18  lost  her  hold  upon  the  leaders  of  thought,  through- 
out Europe;  and  the  Bel^'ians,  however  faithful  to  her 
encd,  nro  not  likely  to  softer  lier  pretensions  to  im- 
pair tlieir  cherished  liberties.  In  a  free  State,  such 
pretensions  liave  become  an  anachronism;  and  their 
ultimate  failure  is  assured.* 

The  eventful  history  of  the  Netherlands  :  their  an- 
rotuinued  cient  freedom :  their  painful  8trug«^4es  against 
thv'  NrlScr-  despotism :  their  critical  contest  for  the  rights 
of  conscience ;  and  their  good  and  e\Tl  for- 
tunes, naturally  command  our  sympathy.  The  two  in- 
dependent States,  into  which  the  seventeen  historic 
provinces  are  now  divided,  are  both  enjoying  ample 
political  freedom,  and  reyived  prosperity.  In  contend- 
ing for  their  traditional  6ranchiseS|  the  people  had 
never  been  moved  by  the  principles  and  aims  of  demo- 
cracy. Holland  had  become  a  republic  by  the  force 
of  circumstances :  it  was  not  founded  upon  a  demo- 
cratic basis ;  and  it  soon  submitted,  oncb  more,  to  the 
rule  of  an  hereditary  prince.  The  Batavian  republic 
was  but  iiu  offshoot  of  the  French  He  volution.  For 

'  *  Si  daiis  les  longB  Biddes  da  mojen-dg«,  la  papante  a  6t£  toote- 

puissante,  n'est-ce  point  parce  qu'elle  dominail  sur  les  csprits  ?  et  si 
nujcmrd'liut  elle  perd  sa  puisfwinrp.  nVst  cp  pn«  pnrco  que  Tempire 
tli's  ames  lui  I'chappo?' — *  Nous  nf»  croyonj^  pas  a  un  vt'ritable  danger, 
car  il  est  irapos»ible  que  I'liuuianitc  retourne  dix  sit'Cles  en  arrit'^re/ 
^Z'JBStNw  0f  fStat  depuit  la  BMuHan,  Preface.  The  tUrd  1>ook 
of  this  very  thongbtf nl  work  treate  folly  of  UltramoBtanism  In  Bel- 
gium ;  and  the  whole  vdune  deservea  an  attentive  p«niM]. 
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oentories  the  Netherlands  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  enjoyment  of  municipal  privileges,  under  th  ir 
natiye  soTereigns ;  and  Holland  and  Belgium  are  still 
free,  prosperous,  and  contented  under  the  rule  of  their 
oonstitational  kinga  Their  liberties  are  now  lar 
greater  than  any  to  which  they  aspired  in  former 
times.  They  have  retained  their  municipal  fran- 
chises :  while  the  people  have  acquired  the  political 
rights  of  dtizens,  and  a  share  in  the  soyereignty  of 
a  free  State.  Their  past  struggles  have  fitted  them 
for  the  temperate  exercise  of  ]iopular  privileges ;  and 
their  institutions  are  in  harmonj  with  their  traditional 
sentiments  and  predilections. 
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TBB  00I7KTBT  AVD  TBB  PBOPLB-^BOWTR  OW  TBB  XOITAIICHT— 
QBADUAL  OVKHTHMOW  OF  HIFULAB  T.iHDMtOTii  ii|iMi|i|iAT.MATOini 
— COURTIiCBB  AND  FEDDAUUC— FBIYILBGB8  AKD  ABD8BS—BUE- 

xnEX?  rroN  rni?:  pka? anttiy— TMrovni^TsnMPxr  or  the  nobles, 

AND  .U)VANCE  OF  OTHER  CLASSED,   IN   SOf  lETY— THE   NEW  PHI- 

liOsoraT— Tos  chubch  aud  opikiok— louts  xiy.  and  u)uia 


We  now  approach  the  history  of  a  great  European 
State,  which  illustrates,  above  all  other  ex- 
Smo^y  amples,  the  social  and  political  causes  of 
jn  Frnnce.  democracy,  its  forces,  and  its  dangers.  In 
France,  democracy  was  of  a  much  later  growth  than 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  the  Netherlands  The  reyiyal 
of  society,  after  the  dark  ages,  had,  indeed,  secured 
some  popular  franehisea,  from  the  Crown  and  the 
nobles.  Bat  these  were  lost  as  the  monarchy  ad- 
▼anced  in  power;  and,  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
centnr}',  no  goyemment  in  Europe  appeared  more 
firmly  established.  Democracy  then  reyealed  itself, 
in  new  forms:  professing  new  piiiui])les :  seeking  new 
aims  ;  ami  causinj];  unexampled  revolutions. 

Of  aU  the  countries  of  Europe,  France  is  the  most 
The  r  .u„.  favoured  in  situation,  in  climate,  and  in  the 
i«o'>5?<rf  fertility  of  her  soiL  On  the  north,  her  coasts 
^nce.  commerce  of  England,  and 
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the  States  of  northem  Europe :  on  the  west,  to  Spam 
and  the  Atlantio ;  and  on  the  south  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  eaat^  her  frontiera  extend  to  Qennanj 
and  Switaerlandfc  Her  elimate,  adapted  by  the  natural 
yariationa  of  bo  extended  a  realm  to  a  great  diversity 
of  products,  ia  eyerjrwhere  temperate.  Her  soil  yieldb 
oom^  wine,  and  oil  in  generous  abundance.  Hei*  peo- 
ple are  endowed  with  rare  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
and  taste.  Qtkj,  sociable,  and  fond  of  pleasure,  thej 
are  yet  industrious,  temperate,  and  thrifty.  An  ad- 
vanced civilisation  was  the  result  ol'  these  fortunate 
conditions  ;  and  Franco  became  distinguished,  iimoiig 
the  nations  oi"  Europe,  in  arras,  in  wealth,  in  culture, 
and  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  social  life. 
Yet,  with  all  these  natural  advantages,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  were  blighted  by  politi- 
cal and  social  ills.  Misgovernment  and  unecj^ual  laws 
thwarted  the  beneficence  of  nature. 

Late  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Gauls  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Teutonic  Franks,  under  Clo-  ^  ^^j^, 
Tia.  This  small  band  of  conquerors — ^not  ex-  rndfcndid- 
oeeding  ten  thousand — Shaving  overcome  the 
Goths  and  the  Buigundiansy  who  had  already  s(  ttled 
in  the  country,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  French 
monarchy.  DiTiding  amongst  them  the  fairest  do- 
mains of  the  conquered  country,  they  established  the 
rule  of  feudalism.  The  Franks  were  to  the  Gauls 
what,  at  a  later  period,  the  Normans  were  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  landowners  were  of  a  different  race  from 
that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil :  they  spoke  another  lan- 
guage, and  Lad  tlieir  own  distinct  laws,  traditions  and 
customs.  The  dominant  race  guarded  their  rule,  and 
providi'd  for  their  interests  as  landowners,  by  exact- 
ing all  the  rights  and  dues  of  feudal  superiors.  Large 
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grantB  of  land  mie  alao  made  to  the  Church,  to  which 
all  the  feudal  lights  of  that  period  were  attached.  Id 
no  other  country  was  feudalism  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  Liy  heavily  upon  the  people ;  but  it  was  a 
cause  of  weakness  to  the  monarchy. 

The  enlargement  and  consolidation  of  tht*  French 

kinmlom  was  the  work  of  many  centuriefi. 
jlJjjjj^    By  wai*8,  intrigues  and  alliances^  province 

was  added  to  proyince,  until  the  magnificent 
realm  of  France  was,  at  length,  completed.  Mean- 
while the  monarchy  was  feudal,  and  in  the  earlier 
times,  elective.  Its  wars  were  sustained  by  the  mili* 
tary  services  of  the  vassals  of  the  Crown.  But  their 
allegiance  sat  lightly  upon  them :  at  one  time  they 
disobeyed  the  summons  of  their  chief,  at  another 
they  encountered  him  in  open  war.  The  country  was 
desolated  by  foreign  wars,  inyasions,  and  internal 
strife  :  but,  throughout  all  its  troubles  and  yicissi- 

tudes,  the  power  of  the  Grown  was  steadily 
dluhh^   advancing.   Princes  and  barons  were  sue- 

cessively  brought  under  subjection:  their 
dangerous  power  was  broken  by  the  civil  wars  of  the 
i(»4-im    ^^ndo »  tuid  finally  overthrown  by  the  vig- 
orous administration  of  BicheUeu. 
The  Ohurch  was  long  another  source  of  wealmess 
The  to  the  Crown.    With  yast  possessions  and 

privilepres,  and  supported  by  the  alien  power 
of  Borne,  she  was  nearly  indej)endent  of  the  State, 
j^j^         But,  after   protracted   contests,  Francis  I. 

obtained  from  the  Pope  the  nomination  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities  ;  and  the  clergy  became  amen- 
able to  the  direct  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  were 
liberal  in  tiieir  subsidies. 
By  these  oontinued  conquests  over  feudalism  and 
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ihe  Chnioh,  the  snpiemacj  of  iiie  monarchy  ma 

estftblished.   The  king,  no  longer  relymg  on  g^p,^ 

the  military  services  of  hin  vassals,  raised  »'»^«»'«>' 

tbo  Cvown« 

bUiiding  armies  ;  and  assumed  independent 
prerogatives  of  legislation,  of  judicature,  and  of  taxa- 
tion. 

While  France  was  thus  advancing  in  greatness,  and 
her  kings  in  power,  the  people  were  siiuSer-  Misery  and 
ing  from  the  distracted  state  of  the  conn-  Snh" 
tty,  and  the  oppressiTe  weight  of  fendalism. 
They  suffered  from  inyasions  and  civil  vars,  from  the 
rigour  of  feudal  service,  and  from  yexations  restraints 
npon  their  industry.    They  were  serfe  of  nobles  and 
of  the  Clnirch  ;  and  were  bound  to  slavery  in  body 
and  soul.    The  Albigenses  and  other  heretics  were 
hunted  down  like  wolves,  and  learned  some  of  that 
ferocity  which  displayed  itself  in  later  times.  From 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  read  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  peasantry ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  countiy  was  desolated  by  famine  and 
pestilence.   This  period  is  a]j90  memorable 
for  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  peasaatty  after 
the  batfle  of  Poitiers,  when  King  John  had  been  taken 
prisoner  to  England,  and  the  country  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  suffering  from 
want,  and  resentin*^  the  oppression  of  the  q"erto. 
feudal  lords,  rose  in  great  numbers,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France  :  they  burned  many  castles,  mur- 
dered the  owners,  and  committed  the  most  frightful 
outrages  upon  women  and  children.'    Their  heroe 
hatred  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  proved  the  severity 
of  the  feudal  yoke    but  it  also  showed  the  savagery 

*  Froissart,  Chron.  (Collection  de  Buchon),  eh,  385. 

''lis  cruient  qu'il  leur  etoit  {>enni8  de  ^  soulever  contre  les 
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to  which  a  French  populace  coold  be  roused.  At  this 
period,  straggles  with  leudalism  were  rife  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  England,  they  exploded  in  the 
rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler :  *  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
rising  of  tlie  towns  against  the  barons  nud  the  counts 
of  Flanders,'  But  nowhere  did  insurtrents  commit 
atrocities  so  barbarous  as  those  of  the  French  Jacque- 
rie,^ and  in  later  times,  the  like  passions  were  to  be 
revealed,  in  exoeaaea  no  leas  monatrona,  and  muiA- 
taraL 

The  Jacquerie  was  repressed  with  merdleaa  se- 
verity   bnt  the  spirit  of  vengeance  long  rankled  in 
the  minda  of  the  peaaantiy;  and  several  years  later  a 
fresh  outbreak  was  threatened.  According 

t-o  Froissart,  if  the  king  had  been  defeated 
in  Flautlt  rs  by  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  there  would 
have  been  a  general  massacre  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try of  France.* 

Nor  was  the  democratic  spirit  confined  to  the  pea- 
santry. Before  the  outragea  of  the  Jacquerie,  Stephen 

nohlos  dn  roTnnme.  <»t  de  prendre  leur  revanche  dc»s  m&tiTais  trtit^ 
Uieut^  qu'ils  on  avaient  re^us.' — (\'/tf.  (h  Nnugu,  iii.  119. 

*  Et  cliarun  dVux  dit,  *'  II  dit  voir  (vm!),  il  dit  voir  :  honn!  soil 
eelui  par  qui  il  demeorera  que  tonn  les  gentiis  hopimes  ne  mil 
d^nitA."'— FhiiHttt.  (Orvfi.  (CoUeetUm  de  BochonX  ch.  385, 
XU.8ML 

*  In  1881. 

*  See  mpra,  15-17 ;  Perreiui,  Democratk  m  F^ranet,  il.  81-87. 

'  '  Certes  oncqaM  n'avint  entr«  Chrt^tiens  et  SarraiMte  toUe  for- 
eenerie  que  ces  gens  fasnient,  ni  qui  j>lus  fis^'iit  dp  manx  et  de 
plus  vilains  faits,  et  tels  que  crrntnre  no  devntit  oaer  penser,  aviaeTs 
ni  regarder.' — Froissart,  Chron.  livr.  i.  cb.  i5>^"i. 

*  '  Si  commeuc^rent  aussi  a  tuer  et  ^  drcouper  ce«  mt-chautj^  gens, 
8UB  pitio,  et  sans  mere! ;  etifls  pendoient  pv  fcrfa  max  ailNrei.  oA  Os 
les  tnmiwieiii.'— Ibid.  ch.  888. 

*  Ibid.Uvr.  U.  ch.  188  (CoUectioii  de  BuehonX 
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Marcel,  Provost  of  Paris,*  was  master  of  the  capital, 
aud  nearly  of  the  kinj^dom.    By  him  and  his 
^  civic  force,  Paris  was  placed  in  a  state  of  do-  Miroel" 
V  ^,  fence,  against  invaders.    He  dominated  over 
"•-^  the  Estates,  assembled  at  this  oiiflis:  he  put  the  king's 
ministers  to  flight;  and,  by  means  of  a  committee  of 
«^She  EatateSy  he  assiuaed  the  praotioal  80Tereigni>y  of 
,  ^  the  State.  He  even  joined  his  own  name  with  that 
of  ihe  regent  in  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Estates. 
^  Bui  his  nle  was  short   The  popular  leader  was  slain 
V  by  his  fellow- citizens,'"^  and  the  democracy 
C   was  overthrowni.    The  brief  career  of  this  '"^^ 
,  ^  remarkable  provost  naturally  recalls  the  nioniory  of 
Eienzi  in  Italy,  and  the  Van  Arteveldes  in  Flanders.* 
Each  of  these  conspicuous  men  represented,  for  a 
^  time,  the  democracy  of  the  fourteenth  century :  each  lost 
his  life  in  the  canse  he  had  espoused :  not  one  of  them 
permanently  advanced  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

But  the  mutinous  spirit  of  Paris  was  not  subdued; 
and  in  1382  tiie  people,  resenting  some  new  Kebeuionin 
taxes,  rebelled  against  the  king,  broke  open  ^ 
the  prisons,  and  armed  themselves  from  the  public  ar- 
mouries. luHien  also  joined  in  this  rebellion/  Ele- 
ments of  disorder  were  widespread  throughout  France : 
hut  tlie  Crown  was  steadily  consolidating  its  power, 
and  reducing  nobles  and  people  alike  to  subjection. 

The  kings  had  at  first  favoured  municipal  liberties 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  barons ;  „ni^ipy 
and  as  the  towns  increased  in  wealth  and  pros-  ^^^^ 

'  Provost  des  marehaiids. 

'  Froissart,  Chron,  Uvr.  i.  ch.  803 ;  Pemii8«  La 
France,  ch.  i.-xii. 

*  Perrens,  La  Demoeratk  en  Prance,  \.  383. 

*  Froiiisart,  Chnm,  iivr.  ii.  ch.  127, 128, 151. 
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perity,  they  showed  much  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence  which  had  distingnished  the  free  cities 
of  other  landa^  In  the  south,  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient Boman  mmdoipalities  may  haye  seired  to  keep 
aliye  this  spirit ; '  and  eyeryvhere  resistance  to  feudal- 
ism, and  the  common  interests  of  their  trades,  united 
the  burghers  into  powerful  municipal  communities. 
They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  and  shared  in  the 
active  public  life  of  a  free  society.  But  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  government  of  most  of  the  French  towns  had 
become  the  lieritage  of  a  siniiU  body  of  tbt-  lifher 
burghers,*  who  were  more  eaniest  in  securing  j)rivi- 
legf»s  for  themselves  than  in  advancing  the  politii  al  in- 
fliipiiee  of  their  muiiKipalities.  And,  considei  uig  their 
iinportancf*,  the  towns  played  an  inconsiderabh*  pari  in 
the  polities  of  France.  In  political  power,  they  never 
approaelied  the  renowned  cities  of  Italy,  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, of  Germany,  or  even  of  Spain.  If  any  town 
displayed  too  much  independence,  it  was  promptiy 
deprived  of  its  municipal  franchises;*  and  Louis  XL 
subjected  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns  to  his  own 
lieutenants.^  In  1692,  Louis  XIY.  abolished  all  muni- 
cipal elections;  and  sold  the  right  of  goyeming  the 

'  '  ]>e  i  octane vilie,  L'aneien  H^gimet  63 ;  Freeman,  Hiat.  Essaj/Ji,  Sod 
ser.  12. 

*  Bol)ertaou,  mttorj/  of  ChaHet  F.,  Met  t  it  [Q] ;  Leeky,  £Srf.  iff 
BaHonaHtm,  U.  970. 

^ '  Au  onzir^me  oa  douzi^me  niecle  les  oommiitieB  w  montrent.  Au 

treizierae  siecle  la  d^'cadence  t-tait  dt'ja  coniplrte.  H  est  certain  que 
CHS  r»'volutions  commuiml<»s  avaient  6te  Tceuvre  de  la  partie  riche 
des  liabitants  des  villes.  Les  proirtaires  suivaient :  mais,  hi'las  !  4 
aucua  moment  ils  ne  creent  rien  qui  ait  eu  vie,  meme  d'un  jour.'— 
Edgar  Quinet,  La  BhMkn,  L  43. 

*  e*g.  Bordeaux,  bjr  Charies  VH. 

^  Do  Toeqneville,  Z'ancMA  Bigimet  64;  Cxowe,  Bitt.  ofFiumc€, 
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towns  to  the  rich  citizens,  who  were  ready  to  pur- 
chase ii^  The  monarchy  was  now  far  too  strong  to 
suffer  from  municipal  independence ;  and  this  traffic 
in  offices  was  simply  a  financial  expedient    So  little 

did  the  kin<^  concern  Lijnst  lf  about  popular  privileges, 
that  no  Soulier  Lad  he  sokl  the  municipal  officoH,  than 
lie  treated  with  the  burghers  for  the  repurchase  of 
their  rights.  So  great  a  mockeiy  had  municipal  fran* 
chises  become,  that,  in  some  towns,  these  rights  were 
thus  sold  no  less  than  BCTen  times.^  But,  whether 
sold  to  indiTiduals  or  to  the  burghers  at  laige,  the 
result  was  practically  the  same:  the  towns  being 
go^emed  by  a  small  oligarchy,  uncontrolled  hy  the 
people,  and  completely  under  the  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crowiu^  They  were  elTaced  from  the 
political  constitution  of  France. 

Another  institution  of  the  middle  ages  shared  the 
game  fate.  The  Estates  of  the  realm  were  pt^^j.^. 
assembled,  in  early  times,  to  advise  the  king,  k*^"*^'*'- 
These,  indeed,  were  originally  councils  of  barons 
and  prelates.*  But,  in  1302,  Philip  the  Fair  sum- 
moned the  tiers  kai,  being  delegates  from  the  towns, 
to  meet  the  nobles  and  prelates  in  Notre-Dame ;  and 
this  was  the  first  conxention  of  the  states-general 
They  were  afterwards  assembled  irregularly,  in  times 
of  national  diflSculty  and  danger,  or  when  the  necessi- 
ties of  kings  drove  them  to  demand  extraordinary 
subsidies;^  and,  in  1355,  it  appears  that  the  three 

>  De  ToeqneviUe*  68.  *  Ibid.  64. 

*  'An  dix-huiti(^me  ai^le  le  goaveniemeiit  monicipftl  des  villes 
•fidt  done  deg^nert'  partout  en  une  petite  oligaicbie.'-^'De  Tocque- 

viHe,  Uancien  R'mme,  68. 

*  f  (J.  The  P&rliament  assembled  in  Paria  in  1284,  bj  Louis  the 

Harily, 

*  Louia  Biaiic,  UtJst.  dc  la  Rio.  F^.  i.  157  et  9eq, 
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Entates  deliberated  together.*  Again,  in  1484,  the 
states-general  were  convoked,  so  as  to  ensure  a  nation- 
al representation,  and  embraced  delegates  from  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  the  towns.  These  delibera- 
tions were  conducted  not  by  orders,  but  in  six  bureaux, 
which  comprised  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders, 
according  to  their  territorial  divisions.^  In  England, 
assemblies  such  as  these  grew  into  a  free  and  pow- 
erful Parliament,  controlling  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  commons. 
But  in  France,  they  had  no  settled  place  in  the  consti- 
tution :  they  were  clothed  with  no  defined  authority : 
thoy  laid  their  complaints  (caMei's)  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  without  any  assurance  that  they  would  be 
listened  to :  they  were  called  and  dismissed,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown ;  and  were,  at  length,  wholly 
discontinued.^ 

With  the  states  -  general  of  1614,  these  national 
assemblies  were  brought  to  a  close;  and, 
continu-  henceforth,  the  king  levied  his  subsidies  by 
'°'^**  prerogative.  These  assemblies  had,  indeed, 
imposed  little  restraint  upon  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Crown  :  but  they  had  maintained  the  principle  of 
representation,  in  the  constitution  of  France.  The 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  had  been  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  the  commons  had 
been  recognised  as  a  political  order.    Two  of  these 

'  Perrens,  Lo  Dhnocrtttie  en  France  an  moyrn-oge,  I.  12o.  This 
autlior  says  :  'Quel  qu'ait  eto  le  but  poureuivi  et  le  but  atteint,  il 
est  impossible  dc  ne  pas  remarquer  qu'tt  leur  insu  nobles  et  pn'lats 
fiUsaient  un  premier  pas  dans  la  voie  de  rt'galitc  entre  les  trois 
ordros.' 

•  Aug.  Thierry,  Etaai  mr  Vhistoire  d«  la  formation  du  TUrs-tiat,  i. 
87  ;  Louis  Blanc,  Hitit.  cU  la  R^'tolution  Fr.  i.  153. 
>  Louis  Blanc,  IlUt.  i.  160-169. 
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orders,  doselj  asaociated  with  ihe  Crown,  and  profit- 
ing by  its  prerogatiyest  contmaed  to  enjoy  great  power 
and  pri\'ilege8;  but  ^e  third,  or  commonalty^  now 
-wboUy  lost  their  recognition  as  an  Estate  of  the  realm. 

Several  of  tlie  provinces,  which  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  acquired  by  France,  still  retaim  d  p^^^jj^ 
their  ancient  constitutions ;  and  their  Estates 
imposed  a  certain  check  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  leYjing  of  taxes.  In  Languedoc,  Bor- 
gnndy,  FkY)vence,  and  Brittany,  and  other  provinces, 
or  pays  cTetats^  the  Estates,  consisting  of  bishops^  no- 
bles, and  eilrf  magistrates,  met  annually  to  grant  snb- 
sidles  to  the  king,  and  to  assent  to  new  taxes.  Some- 
times they  opposed  his  demands:  bat  they  were 
generally  coerced  by  his  oYermling  power.  They 
were,  however,  mainly  assemblies  of  nobles  and 
chnrchmen,  the  last  strongholds  of  fendalifini ;  and 
Bieheiieu,  in  his  contest  with  the  Hurvivors  of  feudal 
power,  endeavoured  to  abolish  them.  Most  of  the 
provinces  proved  too  powerful  to  be  yet  overcome,  by 
the  strong  hand  of  prerogative.  But  Louis  XIY.  was 
afterwards  able  to  deprive  Normandy,  Aiqou,  Ton- 
raine,  and  other  provinces,  of  their  provincial  assem- 
blies. Langnedoc,  Borgnndy,  Provence,  Brittany,  and 
other  provinces,  were  permitted  to  continue  as  jxiys 
^etats:  but  their  assemblies  were  completely  governed 
by  the  commissaries  of  the  king.  And  thus  another 
institution,  endowed  with  some  measure  of  constitu- 
tional independence,  was  overtliri>wn. 

A  further  check  upon  prerogative  wan  iVtund  in  the 
Parliaments.    These  bodies,  however,  were  Thcp«rU». 
in  no  sense  representative.  They  were  nomi-  "'^"^^ 
nees  ol  the  Crown;  and,  as  high, courts  of  justice, 
they  proved  firm  firiemds  to  prerogative^  and  enemies  to 
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feudalism.*  But  courts  are  ever  ready  to  eiilargo  tlieir 
own  jamdicLioii ;  and  as  tlic  king  promnlgatod  liis 
decrees,  or  ordinances,  by  requiring  them  to  be  regis- 
tered b}'  tlie  Parliaments,  they  assumed  the  right  of 
delaying  or  refusing  this  registiation :  or,  in  other 
words,  of  putting  a  veto  upon  the  actB  oi  the  Crown. 
Having  no  commission  from  the  king,  nor  from  the 
people,  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  fnnotiont  their 
pretensions  were  natnrallj  resisted*  The  king  knew 
how  to  maintain  his  prerogatives.  He  oonld  over- 
come the  contumacy  of  a  Parliament,  by  holding  a 
Lit  de  Justice;  and,  if  it  continued  refractory,  he  could 
banish  its  most  mutinous  mend)ers,  or  order  the  re- 
moval of  the  Parliament,  in  a  l)ody,  until  it  submitted 
to  his  will'  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
trolling power,  the  opposition  of  the  Parliaments  of- 
ten expressed  public  opinion  ;  n!id  as  the  only  barrier 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king,  they  formed 
a  popular  element  in  the  constitution.'  Nor  did  the 
Parliaments  confine  their  opposition  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Crown:  they  often  ventured  upon  the  strongest 
remonfitrances  ap^ainst  the  policy  of  the  government. 

Tlie  Parliament  of  Paris  was  the  first  of  these  dis- 
tinguished bodi*'S  :  but  the  provincial  parliaments, — 
originally  eight  in  number,  and  afterwards  increased 
to  fourteen, — were  also  powerful  within  their  own 
jurisdictions.  They  exercised  the  highest  judicature 
in  their  several  provinces.  They  consisted  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  magistrates  in  France, 
—ennobled  by  their  offices,  distinguished  by  their 

'  Henri  Marten,  /7rV.  dr  Frnnn-,  ix.  109.  xv.  143,  &c. ;  Loum  Blanc, 
Ei^t.  tl'  la  H*iD.  Fr.  i.  435  ;  Laferriere.  Hist,  du  Droit  de  France 
'  i)©  Tocqueville,  L'amien  Regime,  244. 
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le.aming,  eloquence,  and  cultiyation, — the  ornaments 
of  French  society.'  The  Parliaments  continued  to 
display  a  strong  spirit  of  independencei  nnidl  ihej 
were  abolished  hy  Louis  XT.,  in  177L' 

And  thus,  in  each  suoeeeding  age,  the  preiogatiTes 
of  the  Cxoym  weie  enlazged,  while  eyery  ti>. mon- 
other  power  in  the  State  was  subjected  to  lute  u,','^er 
its  dominion.  And  as  the  oommonalfy  were  ^^^y- 
advancing  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  social  in- 
fluence, they  were  excluded  from  all  voice  in  the  gov- 
ermuent  of  their  coniitrv.'*  Under  Louis  XTV.  the  mon- 
archy had  become  absolute.  Whatever  eonstitutional 
rights  may  have  been  opposed  to  the  power  of  the  king, 
he  exercised  prerogatives  wliieh  overcame  all  resist- 
ance. He  could  silence  a  Parliament  by  a  lit  de  justice: 
he  could  imprison  his  subjects  by  h  ffrtus  dc  nichet :  he 
could  l)anish  them  by  htins  tV vxil :  he  coukl  confi.seate 
their  property :  he  could  tax  their  revenues.  Nor  was 
he  content  to  rule  over  the  temporal  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects only :  he  assumed  to  govern  their  souls ;  and,  by 
reyokiiig  the  Edict  of  X aiites,  he  subjected  the  con- 
sciences and  worship  of  his  people  to  his  own  wilL 
And  while  the  monarchy  was  thus  acquiring  a  mono* 
poly  of  power,  it  was  losing  much  of  its  feudal  character. 

Most  of  the  old  local  authorities  had  been  gradually 
superseded  by  nominees  of  the  Crown.  The 
king's  council  (fe  consed  du  rot)  combined  the  iion  h! ' 
highest  powers,  judicial,  administratiTe,  and 
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France,  m  fertile  of  great  men  in  tlic  sixteinith  and  seventeentb 
centuries,  might  better  spare,  perhups,  fixtm  lier  annals,  any  claaa 
or  dMctipliini  of  them,  than  her  lawyen.'— Hallam,  MSd^  Ages,  i. 
198.  '  The  spirit  and  learning  of  the  French  provineial  nagietncy* — 
the  eld  Parliamentary  spirit, — was  tlieyerysalt  of  Uie  nation  belkire 
the  Revolution  of  1789.'— Reeve,  Roj/al  and  Rev.  Franri ,  ii.  5)2. 
^  See  iikfra,  p.  129.  >  Mignet,  HitL  <fo  la  £it.  Fr,  InU,  8«  9. 
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even  legislative.  The  comptroller-general  was  a  min- 
Theinien-  is^r  who  wicldcd  nearly  all  the  executive 
power  of  the  State.  In  every  province  was 
an  intendant,  who  administered  its  affairs  as  agent  of 
the  government  In  the  words  of  Law,  the  notorious 
financier,  *the  kingdom  was  governed  by  thirty  in- 
tendants.'  These  officers  levied  the  taxes,  regulated 
the  militia  and  police,  superintended  the  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works,  and  undertook  the 
relief  of  the  poor.'  The  intendants  even  ruled  over 
the  towns  as  well  as  the  country,  —  administering 
their  finances,  establishing  their  octrois,  and  author- 
ising the  execution  of  their  public  works.'  In  the 
villages  the  people  once  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  :  but  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  had  all  fallen  under  the  tutelage  of  the  in- 
tendants. These  active  and  vigilant  officers  greatly 
extended  the  power  of  the  Crown :  but  in  the  same 
measure,  they  increased  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
It  was  their  first  duty  to  enrich  the  royal  treasury ; 
and  they  performed  it  with  little  regard  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  repugnance  of  the  tax-payers. 

Even  the  courts  found  their  jurisdiction  superseded 
Thecourtii  administrative  activit}-  of  the  inten- 

of  ja«tice.  (lants.  They  continued  to  determine  private 
suits  between  parties  :  but  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  in  which  the  government  and  its  officers 
were  concerned.  These  courts  had  done  good  service 
to  liberty,  under  an  absolute  government    All  their 

'  '  C'est  I'administration  do  I'l'tat  qui  s'etend,  de  toutes  parts,  sur 
Im  debrb des  pouvoirs  locaax  :  c'est  la  hierarchie  des  fonctionnaires 
qai  remplace.  de  plus  en  plus,  le  gt)uverneineQt  des  nobles.' — De 
Tocquoville,  L'anrirn  Rtginu,  26. 

'  De  Tocqueville,  L'ancien  Rtgime,  69. 
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proceedings  were  conducted  in  public :  their  decisions 
were  open  to  appeal:  they  were  independent;  and, 
above  all,  they  were  not  venal :  they  afforded  protec- 
tion against  pnblic  and  private  wrongs.  It  was  a 
grieyons  blow  to  liberty,  and  to  public  security,  when 
power  prevailed  over  justice,  and  the  people  could 
only  protect  themselves  by  force.' 

All  these  changes  tended  to  concentrate  the  entire 
powipr  of  France  in  the  capital.  From  early  times 
Paris  had  been  the  seat  of  the  court  and  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  chosen  resort  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
of  society.  It  was  also  a  centre  of  industry  aiid  manu- 
factures, to  which  ^i'eai  numbers  of  capitalists  and 
skilled  artisans  were  attracted.  And  while  the  capital 
was  thus  advancing  in  power,  riches,  aiul  cnlture,  the 
gradual  ab^^oi  ption  of  all  local  authuiities,  by  the  cen- 
tral government,  withdrew  from  the  provinces  their 
activity  and  life.  The  provinces  were  depleted  of 
their  life-blood  by  the  capital  Their  weakness  and 
stagnation  were  increasing,  while  Paris  was  stimu- 
lated into  excessive  vitality.  Its  commercial  industry 
attracted  multitudes  of  workmen;  and  the  working 
classes  acquired  a  dangerous  preponderance.' 

This  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in 
the  Crown  was  fatal  not  only  to  the  liberties,  ^yj^, 
but  to  the  material  and  social  well-being,  of  AbMiatiam. 
the  country.  Ko  longer  controlled  in  the  levying  of 
taxes,  kings  were  free  to  riot  in  every  extravagance. 
They  engaged  lightly  in  serious  wars :  they  built  costly 
palaces :  they  maintained  extravagant  establishments ; 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  a  court  of  extraor- 

I  Be  Toeqaevttle  mys : '  Qaamd  nn  people  a  dekniit  deiw  son  Bein 

rarlstocratio,  il  coart  vers  la  centralisation  comme  dc  lai-mdme.' — 
L'mitStn  Bigim,  89.     *  De  TooqueviUe,  L'anden  Megime,  cb.  vii 
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dinary  staieliness  and  splendour.    There  were  no 

boiuulb  to  their  expenses;  and  when  more  money  was 
needed  for  the  royikl  state,  fresh  taxes  were  laid  upuu 
ihe  people.  They  lived  for  themselves  alone,  for  their 
ambition,  their  pride  and  their  pleasures.  They  had 
no  thought  of  duty  to  their  subjects,  liuiing  by  here- 
ditazy  nghtr  they  were  the  representatives  of  God 
upon  earUi,  and  were  -  uncountable  to  no  man. 

The  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  was  the  most 
Court  of  magnificent  and  the  most  costly  in  Europe^ 
Looto  XIV.  earthly  sovereign  could  be  surrounded  by 
greater  state,  or  approached  with  deeper  reverence.^ 
So  brilliant  a  society  of  princes  and  nobles  had  never 
been  collected.  Nowhere  had  graceful  iiiaiiners,  well- 
bred  courtesy,  and  polished  comersation  been  cul- 
tivated to  such  perfection.  This  favoured  circle 
formed  the  ideal  of  social  elegance  and  rehnemeui 
It  made  Fr  n^e  famous  as  the  politest  of  nations.  But 
it  was  idle,  frivolous,  and  corrupt  Pleasure  and  pre- 
ferment were  its  only  aims.  It  had  no  sense  of  public 
duty  or  responsibility.  Courtiers  enjoyed  a  gay  socieiy, 
which  scarcely  cared  to  cover  its  vices  with  the  thin 
veil  of  gallantry.  They  performed  no  useful  service 
to  the  State :  but  were  ever  seeking  new  oflfice^  and 
pensions.  With  all  their  pride  of  birth  and  station, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg  unmerited  favours  from 
their  royal  master.  And  their  insatiable  greed  mul- 
tiplied the  burthens  of  the  people.^ 

' '  Dopulfi  les  Ct'sars,  nucune  viehiUDaiBe  n'a  tena  tant  de  plaoo 

an  solcil.' — Tiiine,  L' ^  On'[;inf/t,  I'lA.  Tlic  socnivl  ^>nf>li  of  tliis  re- 
markaljle  work  coiitains  a  description  of  thifi  court,  at  once  compr©- 
beiuitve  and  miimte. 

«  As  a  single  example  :  '  En  1757  rimpclt  est  de  283,156,000  livrea  ; 
«n  1789.  de  476.294,000.'— Talne,  Les  Origincs,  455. 
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The  eyOs  of  Buch  a  court  as  this  were  graye  enough : 
but  its  indirect  conaequenoes  were  &tal  to  ^^^^  ^ 
the  interests  of  society.   The  attraction  of 

nobles  and  liigli  ecclesiastics,  fi'om  their  provincial 
strongholds,  to  the  royal  court,  had  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  increased  with  the  decline  of 
feudalism,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  monarchy. 
The  warlike  chie&  of  one  age,  became  the  silken 
oourtiers  of  another.  Before  the  nobles  were  attracted 
to  the  court  they  lived  upon  their  own  territories: 
ihey  were  surrounded  by  their  neighbours  and  de- 
pendents: they  were  identified  with  the  social  life  of 
the  provinces.  Their  feudal  rights  were  mridious 
and  oppressive :  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people, 
they  were  princes,  to  %vlioui  all  accustomed  services 
were  rightly  due.  They  kei)t  alive  a  sentiment  of 
iHToditary  loyalty.^  Their  bravery  and  manly  virtues, 
the  splendour  of  their  hospitality,  their  charities  and 
'  friendly  offices,  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen. 
And  in  more  tranquil  timesy  they  were  able  to  lay 
aside  the  sword,  and  assume  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  magistrates,  prorincial  councillors,  and 
country  gentlemen.  At  this  very  period,  when  they 
eould  have  done  the  best  service  to  society,  they  de- 
serted their  ancestral  halls,  and  flocked  to  Paris  and 
Versailles.  Princes  in  the  provinces,  they  now  be- 
came the  j^ilded  servants  of  the  king;  and  their  reve- 
nues, instead  of  maintaining  their  old  feudal  state, 
contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the  royal  court.  But 
they  profited  by  the  mimificence  of  the  king  and  the 
privileges  of  their  order;  and  while  still  enjoying  the 

' '  La  pcig^nourie,  le  oonite,  le  ducln'  deviennent  une  patrie  que  Ton 
aime  d'uu  instinct  aveagle,  et  pour  laquelle  oii  se  dcvouo.' — Taine, 
Origines,  13. 
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rights  of  feudalism,  they  escaped  from  all  its  duties. 
On  the  ground  of  their  feudal  services  to  the  Crown, 
they  had  formerly  claimed  exemption  from  other  pub- 
lic burthens ;  and  now  that  these  services  were  no 
longer  rendered,  their  exemption  was  maintained. 

All  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
Hiph  office*  fi'rmy,  were  conferred  upon  nobles.  No 
liS'  Ey  commoner  could  aspire  to  hold  them.  The 
noble*.  bishop,  the  abbot,  and  the  prior  were  of  gen- 
tle birth  :  the  half-sttirved  cure  was  a  plebeian.^  The 
bishop  lived  like  a  prince,  surrounded  by  luxuries, 
and  mixing  freely  in  the  gay,  and  not  too  moral  society 
of  the  court  The  curCf  ill-housed  and  ill-fed,  laboured 
in  his  humble  calling,  without  encouragement  from 
above,  and  without  a  hope  of  preferment.  To  be  a 
captain  in  the  army,  an  officer  was  required  to  prove 
that  he  had  four  degrees  of  nobility  ;  and  throughout 
the  service,  promotion  was  to  be  gained,  not  by  merit, 
but  by  court  favour.  Sinecures  were  multiplied  for 
the  nobles,  in  the  public  administration,  and  in  the 
court  They  were  of  no  service  to  the  State :  they 
contributed  little  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal  house- 
hold :  but  they  weighed  heavily  upon  the  national 
finances.*  Preposterous  pensions  were  lavished  upon 
courtiers  and  favoured  ladies,  without  any  pretence  of 
service  to  the  State.** 

Nor  were  offices  multijjlied  merely  for  the  gratifica- 
saie  of  courtiers.    Since  the  fifteentli  century, 

offices.  ^Ijq  qj^Iq  q£  public  offices  had  been  resorted 
to  by  the  Crown  as  a  source  of  revenue.    To  enhance 

'  Les  vrais  pasteurs  dcs  fimes,  les  co-operateura  dans  le  saint  mi- 
nistere,  ont  it  peine  une  subsiKtance.* — Le  Marquis  de  Mirabeau.  cited 
by  Taine,  Leg  Origintti,  94.  See  also  Laurent,  L'Egli^e  et  VEtat,  3-lL 

»  Taine,  81  89.  "  Ibid.  »0. 
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their  saleable  yalne,  many  of  them  were  made  here- 
ditaxy :  some  eyen  carried  with  them  a  patent  of  no- 
bility :  all  entitled  the  fortunate  holders  to  exemption 
from  many  taxes.  Multitudes  of  offices  were  created, 
not  because  they  were  necessary,  but  because  they 
could  be  sold.   Such  offices  existed  in  every  depart- 
M    ment  of  the  State ;  and  thus  there  stood  between  the 
C    government  and  the  people,  an  independent  olBoial 
aristocracy,  very  burthensonie  to  the  country,  and  lit- 
tle nnder  the  control  of  its  rulers.    To  aduiiiuster  the 
affaii8  of  a  great  State  eflSciently,  witli  Mich  a  staff, 
i     was  out  of  the  question;  and  Louis  XIY.,  iu  great 
>sj     measure,  superseded  them  by  the  appoiutment  of  an 
intendaut  and  sulxlelcgiies  in  every  2:)rovince.   Yet  more 
offices  were  created  and  sold;* and  their  holders  being 
exempt  from  taxation,  the  burthens  upon  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours  were  increased;  and  their  own 
N    privileges  became  the  more  obnoxious.  Even  the  re- 
versions  of  offices  were  sold.   Monopolies  were  also 
granted,  at  high  prices,  which  crippled  trade,  and 
brought  ruin  upon  numbers  of  industrious  families. 

While  the  nobles  were  Uius  enjoying  the  lucrative 
offices  and  honours  of  the  courts  and  distri-  ^xemmions 
buting  &vonrB  to  their  friends,  their  feudal  of 
domains  were  deserted  The  State  taxes,  from  which 
their  own  property  and  that  of  the  Church  were 
wholly  or  partly  exempt,  were  constantly  becoming 
more  burthensorae  to  the  poorer  proprietors,  for  whom 
there  was  no  exemption.  About  one-half  the  soil  be- 
longed to  the  favoured  rich,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  heavily-laden  poor.*   But  yet  more  grievous  were 

* '  m  OD  d^telqne  las  term  pnbUqiMe,  les  prlvU^te  poasMent  1« 
moiti^  du  royauine.   Et  ce  gros  lot  eit,  en  mdme  twops,  le  plus 
fielie.'— T«iae,  Im  Ongmea,  18. 
«♦ 
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the  feudal  dues  and  local  burthens  borne  by  the  nn- 
privilt^ged  lauds.  All  the  great  nobles  and  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  were  now  absont^es;  and  the  lesser 
nobles  and  proprietors,  still  resident,  were  deprived 
of  their  local  functions  by  the  olhcers  of  the  State. 
Nothing  of  feudaliam  remained  but  ita  burthens ;  and 
these  were  heayier  than  ever. 
The  oorvee^  or  statiite-labour,  exacted  for  the  repair 

of  the  roads  and  yariona  local  works,  tolls  on 
nplmaS    the  road%  ferries  across  the  rivers,  dues  at 

Iftirs  and  markets,  exdnsiye  rights  of  grinding 
corn,  of  pressing  grapes,  and  of  keepin*;  pigeons: 
fees  on  the  sale  of  land,  dues  and  i: round-rents  to 
the  feudiil  lord,  iu  money  and  in  kiuti :  tithes  and 
seignorial  dues  Uy  the  Chnv<*h :  sucli  were  the  chief 
burthens  upon  the  land.^  Ab  wealth  and  civilisation 
increased,  more  constant  demands  were  made  for  pu1> 
lic  roads.  They  were  most  needed  lor  the  rich :  but 
they  were  made  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  peasants,  to 
whom  they  were  of  little  nse.^  Besides  these  feudal 
dues,  the  public  burthens  upon  the  peasantry  were 
grievons.  Among  them  were  the  t€i(de,  a  heavy  per- 
sonal tax,  unequally  assessed  and  arbitrarily  levied ; ' 
and  others  no  less  onerous.^ 

These  demands  upon  the  peasant  proprietors  and 
„  farmers  became  more  re|)u«^nant  when  the 

mldMwt.    ^^i**!^  superiors  had  lost  their  power.  So 

long  as  the  nobles  administered  justice,  exe- 
cuted the  laws,  and  took  the  lead  in  all  local  affairs, 
these  pablic  dnties  seemed  to  justify  their  righta 

'  De  Tocqueville,  Vancien  Regime,  42. 

*  Th'iH  fiecuHar  hardship  wa»  strikingly  condemned  1^  the  king 
liimself  in  an  edict  aguosl  the  eorvli, — Ibid.  260 
» Ibid,  185,  «  bee  in/>a,  p.  110. 
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They  stood  in  the  same  rehiticm  to  the  people  as  the 
State, — rendering  services,  and  receiving  taxes  ;  but 
now  the  services  were  withdrawn,  and  the  exactions 
continued.  These  dues  were  constantly  beconung 
more  burthensome.  In  the  absence  of  proprietors, 
agents  and  stewards  were  hard  taak-masters.  It  was 
their  business  to  collect  the  uttermost  ^rthing  from 
the  peasantry.  The  oojust  steward  knew  how  to  pro- 
fit by  his  exactions:  the  honest  servant  was  bound 
to  meet  the  urgent  neoessities  of  his  employer.  Still 
worse  was  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  peasant  when  the 
dues  were  leased  to  a  .stranger,  or  mortgaged  to  a 
creditor.  Unfeeling  and  rapacious,  such  men,  who 
now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  proprietor,  became  llio 
terror  and  scourge  of  the  cultivators, — reducing  them 
to  beggary,  and  dnying  them  from  their  homes.^ 

There  were  many  proprietors,  indeed,  still  resident 
npon  their  estates.  Too  poor  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  capital,  for  which  they  i^p^'^^ 
longed,  they  lived  penuriously  in  their  own  chdieaux. 
They  were  relieved  of  all  tiie  public  duties  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  : '  but  they  were  tenacious  of  their  old 
feudal  rights, — the  dove-cot,  the  warren,  and  the  game 
presen'cs.'  With  more  sympathy  for  the  peasantry 
than  the  colleotors  of  absentee  proprietors,  they  were 

'  *On  comprend  que.  exero'e  par  leurs  mains  (les  f*  rniiers  ou 
d«biteaTS},  la  feodalite  piit  paraitre  souvent  plu»  dure  qu'au  moyen- 
4g«.'— De  TooqueiiUe.  L*€Meim  JUgme,  406  (noteX  'Cert  im 
Joap  mviaaaot,  que  Ton  Mdie  Btur  U  tarre,  qui  en  tin  JuBqu'ftux 
dernJeis  floue,  eccable  les  anjeis,  lee  xednit  d  la  mencUdte,  fait  d£» 
enter  les  cnltivatears,  lend  odievx  1e  maitre  qui  ee  trouve  force 
<!f%  tnirrer  i^pn  e>xartions,  poor  le  falie  Joiiir.'^BeiiaiildQn»  028,  died 
by  Taine,       Origines,  67. 

•  De  Tocqnevillo,  L'anrkn  lUffivM^  89,  66,  ^ 

•  Taine,  Les  Origxncs^  60. 
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too  poor  to  be  liberal  They  liTed  upon  their  feudal 

riglits,  and  could  not  aflford  to  forego  them.*  Wlie- 
tlier  tho  proprietor  was  resident  or  nut,  there  was  no 
relief  for  tlie  peasant  ;  and  at  length  tht  h  )ng-siiirer- 
ing  cultivators  of  tlie  soil  learned  to  cast  sullen  and 
revengeful  looks  upon  the  ckiiteaiL  There  lay  the 
treasured  iitle-Kleeds  which  had  doomed  them  to  pen- 
my.  There  might  be  found,  at  some  fatore  time,  the 
means  of  reaone  and  redemption.' 

Beaides  theae  two  dasaes  of  feudal  landownera^ 
rriMni  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  peasant 
ivroikiietora.  proprietors,  who  had  gradually  acquired 

portions  of  the  original  feudal  grants.  Serfdom  had 
been  generally  unknown  for  centuries  before  the 
Revolution.'  In  Xoraiandv  it  had  ceased  to  exist  so 
far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  ;  *  and  the  pea- 
santry, no  longer  serfs,  became,  in  vast  numbers,  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  Long  before  the  Bevolution  and 
the  Code  Napoleon,  the  extraordinary  subdivision  of 
the  land,  among  peasant  proprietors,  had  been  ob- 
served by  French  atatesmen.'  Numbers  of  nobles 
and  landowners,  impoTerished  by  extrsTSgance  and 
by  the  mismanagement  of  their  estates,  were  induced 
to  sell  portions  of  their  land  to  the  peasantry.  To 
this  class  about  one-third  of  the  land  of  France  be- 
longed. They  were  generally  poor,  ignorant,  and 
struggling  for  a  bare  subsistence.    Though  they  had 

^  *  1^  pauple,  qui  d'on  mot  va  soovent  droit  i  I'idle,  ftvalt  donii^ 
a  ce  petit  ^tilhommo  le  nom  dn  moins  gros  des  oiMuz  de  prale : 

il  rnvait  nommt'  le  hobereaa.'— Do  TocqiieviIl6»  ISl. 

»  Tninc.  />«  Origiius.  52. 

'  Th(>  ouly  exception  wM  in  territories  in  the  east  of  Fnuioe,  ao- 

qoired  from  Germany. 

*  De  TtKjqueville,  L'ancUn  lligime,  livr.  ii.  ch.  1, 

*  Ibid. ;  I>oniol,  La  Ut-polution  Franfaite,  et  la  FiodalUL 
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pnrcliaBed  their  little  patches  of  soil  out  of  their 
scanty  savings,  they  had  not  acquired  exemption 

from  feudal  dues ;  and  as  their  richer  neighbours,  to 
whom  these  dues  were  paid,  wore  exempt  from  other 
taxes,  the  chief  Inirtliens  fell  uptju  this  single  class, 
which  was  least  able  to  bear  tliera.  Whatever  the 
pride  of  owTiership,  the  peasant  proprietor  was  still 
called  upon  to  leave  his  own  farm,  and  to  work  for 
another,  without  reward.  His  crops  were  devoured 
by  his  great  neighbour's  game :  his  com  was  gronnd 
dearly  at  the  privileged  mill ;  and  he  still  paid  fendal 
rents  for  lands  which  he  called  his  own.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  peasant  proprietors  hated  the  nobles 
and  theChnrch?^ 

.Vnother  class  of  peasants,  who  shared  the  suffer- 
ings and  wrongs  of  the  small  pioiu ietors,  Thome- 
were  the  peasant  tenantry  of  the  nobles  and  ^ 
the  Cliurch,  known  as  metayers,  who  paid  their  rent 
in  kind.  Without  capital  or  skill,  or  interest  in  the 
soil,  their  forming  was  wretched.  The  landlord  suf- 
fered by  the  nnprodnctiveness  of  his  land :  the  tenant 
was  oppressed  by  agents,  collectors,  and  money- 
lenders. At  best,  the  mektyer  earned  a  bare  subsist- 

'  Many  interesting:  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
heforo  the  Rovf-dtitinn,  will  bo  found  in  Bonnemere,  Hist,  des  Pay- 
mns  ;  in  Boulanvilliers,  Etat  de  la  Franer  ;  nnd  in  L'histoirr  (Vun 
Pai/san,  1789,  1793,  1793,  1794-1815,  hr  Erckimiun-Cliatrian.  'La 
nobleese  et  le  clerg^  ces  deux  ordres  rapaces,  sc  sont  appropries 
tons  1m  wnatagu  de  !•  sodH^,  oat  filt  tuir  poor  mma  tovtas  les 
aonmi  4«  TaiMuiee  ei  de  la  proep6ilt£ ;  on  nous  a  Texle,  maeM^ 
I  pen  pfte  eomme  dee  Mtes  de  somme.  Cea  eimemifl  du  bonhenr 
dee  penples  ne  pelent  lien  il  I'etat,  quoiqu'ils  poas^dent  ks  plus 
gmide  Idens,  dee  biens  iramenses :  tout  est  i\  eux,  rien  a  nous,  et 
BTW  re  rien  nous  sommes  obli^s  de  fair»»  fnfo  A  tous  les  beaoins  de 
la  chose  publique.' — JiSJUMOM  d'un  Fhitmojpii€  Breton,  Intr.  au 
Momtear,  p.  009. 
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ence, liTing  a  hard  life,  ill-fed,  ill-dothed,  ill* 
hooaed,  and  ignorant;  and  upon  him  feu  tiie  taxes 
from  rrhich  his  priyileged  landlord  was  exempt. 
Poverty  Both  these  classes  of  peasants  were  poor 
gfjty^^     enou^'h  :  but,  to  escjipe  impositions,  they  pre- 

tondt  d  liven  groat<u'  poverty.  Their  wretch- 
ed houses  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  strip])ed  of 
fiimituro  :  their  clothing  was  beggarly,  and  their  food 
coarse  and  scanty.^ 

Another  grievous  wrong  was  suffered  by  the  pea- 
Tbegame.   santry,  from  the  fendal  game-laws.  Game 

was  strictly  preserved  for  the  nse  of  the 
lords  of  the  soil :  and  for  its  protection,  the  peasant 
was  exposed  to  the  most  yexaiions  injuries.  His 
crops  were  destroyed  without  compensation :  he  was 
forbidden  to  protect  them  by  the  inclosure  of  liis  land: 
he.  could  keep  neither  do^^  nor  gun.  Woe  to  him  if, 
at  the  hatching  seasoa,  ho  disturbed  the  partridges 
by  cutting  his  own  <j:ras<^,  or  lucerne,  or  osiers.  Any 
breach  of  these  laws  was  punished  with  rigorous 
severity.' 

The  peasantry  were  ruined  by  State  taxes,  by  local 
Weight  of    burthens,  and  by  feudal  dues  and  services. 

The  tax-gatherer  was  ever  at  their  doors :  he 
even  pursued  them  as  they  came  from  church :  their 
goods  were  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes ;  and  their 
ignorance  exposed  them  to  extortion  and  fraud.'  Not 
only  were  these  taxes  ruinous  in  amount,  bat  some, 

»  Taia«,  Les  Oriffine*,  441. 

•  '  Leurs  capitaines  de  chasse,  venenre,  gardes  foyertiew,  gniyew, 

prot 'p-nf  \v<i  Kro<  oorrmir'  si  r»ll.-^  'tniont  des  hotntnos,  pt  poursai> 
veut  les  hoQuueii  coiume  s'ils  ctaieut  des  betes.' — ^Taine,  La  Ori- 
gines,  72. 

*  La  plnpart  .  .  .  ressemblent  aux  fellalis  d'EgypU),  aux  lalwu- 
lean  de  I'lndoiwUiL'—Ibid.  46<L 
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M      like  the  salt-tax  and  the  wine-tax,  were  levied  by 
^      means  so  oppressive  and  vexatious,  tLat  tlio  l«>ss  to 
^      indnstij  and  trade  was  more  sehons  tiian  tiie  tax 
itself.* 

5        Thf^  last  wrong  of  tlie  peasantry  was  that  of  recmii- 
>     ing  for  the  militia.    The  military  forces  were 
drawn  exduaiTely  from  the  lower  claaees :  all 
people  in  comfortable  circiimstanceB,  as  well  as  their 
servants^  enjoyed  exemption  from  serrioe ;  and  none 
\^     bnt  the  poor  peasants,  who  had  no  friends,  were 
•s.     pressed  into  the  ranks.*   Dragged  from  their  homes, 
M     and  made  soldiers  against  their  will,  they  were  troated 
V      with  severity  and  neglect.    AVliile  their  uol>ic  uihcers 
were  faring  suiuptuously  eTery  day,  the  common  sol- 
^    diers  were  coarsely  and  spareh'  fed,  ill-lodged,  and  ill- 
treated.^    Nowhere  was  the  hard  contrast  between 
Na     tl]>  Tioble  and  the  peasant  more  striking  than  in  a 
French  regiment    The  soldiers,  sullen  and  discon- 
tented,  deserted  in  thonsands,  and  lived  upon  society 
as  outtawSy  marauders,  poachers,  and  vagrants. 

There  was  no  agricnltoral  middle  class,  like  that  of 
yeomen,  or  large  tenant  farmers,  as  in  Eng-  Noagrieai- 
land-    Tlie  rural  society  was  til  at  of  nobles,  miudie 
squire?;,  and  peasants.    Nor  did  any  of  the 
middle  claRS,  enriched  by  trade,  choose  their  homes 
in  the  country'.    Eepelled  by  the  haughty  bearing  of 
the  proprietors,^  and  by  the  local  barthens  which  fell 

'  Ibid.  468-473. 

*  'Le  service  lear  eet  el  odienx.  que  souTent  Us  bo  BaaTent  dens 
lee  bote,  oft  il  feat  lee  ponnuivie  di  main  erm«e.'— Ibid.  618. 

* '  Six  am  per  Jonr,  an  lit  Itrott  poor  deax,  da  peln  de  cbieo,  et 
dqnde  qodqaes  enn^,  dee  coape  eomme  n  an  ebien.' — ^TMne,  Lei 
Originei,  512.  . 

*  ■  Lo  sfipmctir  qni  rLs'ulait  (Lins  sc^  terres  montmit  d'ordinniro 
one  bonhomie  famiiicre  envera  lee  paysaos ;  mais  eon  in- 
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heayily  npon  iihein,  as  unpriyileged  owners,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  towns,  and  swelled  the  ranks  ol  the 

bourgeoisie.^ 

With  snch  disoonragements  to  the  indnstiy  of  the 
Famincii  peasantTj,  we  learn  without  surprise  of  the 
tuA^''^  miseries  by  which  large  parts  of  France  were 
often  afflicted.  Famines  were  not  infreqiient^ 
which  carried  off  mnltitndes  of  sufferers ;  and  rednoed 
the  sarriyors  to  the  most  frightful  priyations.*  While 
nobles  and  prelates  were  feasting,  at  Versailles,  thou- 
sands of  their  wretched  people  were  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Large  tracts  of  land,  deserted  by  the  peasantry, 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Many  fled  from  their 
miseries  to  the  provincial  towns,  and  to  Paris :  where 
a  staryinpj  })opulace  were  often  driven  to  riots  and 
pillage.  Tliey  broTce  down  the  barriers  at  the  rxiroi, 
they  forced  open  granaries,  and  provision  shops  :  they 
plundered  markets,  and  they  hung  bakers.  Multi- 
tudes of  beggars  infested  the  country  roads,  the  towns 
and  the  capital  In  ITfJ,  no  less  than  50,000  were 
taken  up,  by  order  of  the  goyemment'  Bands  of 
armed  robbers  and  poachers  cut  down  woods,  swept 
away  game  and  poultry,  and  plundered  farm-houses. 
These  dangerous  Tsgabonda,  trained  to  outrage,  were 
ready  to  lead  fieunished  mobs  in  tumults  and  insurrec* 
tions.^ 

The  towns  were  more  prosperous  than  the  countiy: 

flolenee  Tf8<a>Tifl  d«8  bourgeois,  S68  voifliiis,  4tait  px«8qiie  inflnie^'-^ 
De  ToaqiievUl«»  Uaneim  Biffimt,  181 
<  '  La  presque  total  ite  de  la  classe  moyeone  dtns  I'lnolen  r^gima 

haVitait  les  villes.'— Ibid.  i;U.  130. 

*  Tuiiio,  Le^  Orifjinra,  4150  et  seq, 

*  De  Tocqueville,  L'ajickn  lUgime,  199. 

*  Taine,  Le*  Oriffines,  507,  508. 
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but  the}'  suffered  grievous  burthens.  Thej  were  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  octroi,  and  to  public  and  local  ^h©  provin- 
imposts :  their  trade  was  injnxed  by  monopo-  ^°^°*' 
liefl»  and  fiscal  vexationa :  no  one  was  free  to  follow 
bis  calling  in  bis  own  way:  everywhere  privilege 
was  opposed  to  freedom.  Nombm  of  their  own 
workmen  were  often  without  employment ;  and  they 
were  overrun  by  paupers  and  vagrants  from  the 
country.^ 

While  the  couiitiy  was  siiflfering  from  misrule,  in- 
justice, aud  selfishness,  important  changes 
were  coming  over  the  society  of  France.  iBhm«it'of 
The  old  nobles  retained  theic  ancient  privi- 
kges :  but  their  social  position  vrn,a  gravely  altered. 
Such  was  the  respect  .due  to  birth,  that  nobility  once 
stood  alone  and  unapproachable  in  society*  It  was  a 
distinot  caste.*  Nobles  rarely  married  beyond  their 
own  privileged  drde,  and  never  without  discredit 
They  were  also  the  only  wealthy  class :  their  p^at 
possessions  placing  them  tar  above  the  reacli  of  ri- 
valry. And  when  they  resided  upon  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  their  iiillueuce  over  i)rovincial  society  was 
unbounded.  But  their  ranks  had  been  thinned  by 
the  civil  wars ;  and  court  lii^  had  impaired  their  for- 
tunes. Their  estates  were  impoverished  by  neglect 
and  mismanagement :  and  not  all  the  lavish  bounty 
of  the  king  sufficed  to  maintain  their  extravagance. 
Many  sank  deeply  into  debt :  some  saved  themselves 
from  ruin  by  unequal  marriage&'  Above  all^  they 

*  iwa.  m,  605. 

* '  Im  noblessA  est  devenve  «iie  MSte,  e'est^-dire  que  n  marqne 
distincte  est  la  naissance.'— De  Tooqwvi\\e»  L'ajieien  Regime,  124. 

'  '  Depuia  plusiears  sii-clos  los  nobles  frnnrais  n'avaiont  rf's*<('  do 
■'^pMivxir.    "  Malgru  sea  privileges,  la  noblesse  se  ruino,  et  s'aae* 
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had  wholly  abdicated  Queix  proper  duties,  as  a  gov* 
erning  class.   While  the  country  was  disturbed  by 

dangerous  disorders, — mainly  due  to  their  neglect, — 
they  were  spending  a  life  of  pleasure  and  frivolity. 
They  were  masters  of  wit  and  ejjigram  :  but  they 
were  without  statesmanship,  patriotism,  or  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  They  had  lost  their  inHueuce  over  soci- 
ety; and  they  took  no  pains  to  recover  it  If  they 
desired  power  tliey  soup;ht  it  tlirougli  the  favour  of 
the  king.  They  had  no  ambition  apart  from  the 
court  And  thus  France  was  deprived  of  the  guid- 
ance of  its  natural  leaders. 
Meanwhile  other  clashes  had  been  rising  in  French 

society.  While  the  nobles  were  becoming 
ojber^      poorer,  intendants,  financiers,  merchants  and 

lawyers  were  growing  rich.  If  they  had 
formed  a  powerful  middle  dass,  controlling  the  no- 
oflidai      bles,  and  representing  the  interests  of  the 

people,  they  could  have  done  much  to  repair 
the  evils  of  French  society.  But  it  was  their  first 
ambition  to  be  ennobled.  A  part  of  their  wealth 
was  at  once  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  office, 
which  conferred  the  rank  and  privileges  of  nobility.* 
Tlie  social  position  of  these  oflicial  nobles  was  equi- 
vocal. By  the  old  noUe6.s(\  they  were  still  regarded 
as  rulur'H  rs  ;  and  they  added  notliing  to  the  politi- 
cal power,  or  social  influence,  of  the  nobility.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  ^^ewed  with  jealousy,  by 
their  former  equals.   Their  privileges  were  invidious ; 

antit  toui*  les  jours,  et  le  tiers  etat  s'empare  des  fortunes,"  ccrit  tris- 
tement  an  gentllhomme,  en  1755.' — De  Tocquevillo,  L'ancien  Se- 
ffkne^  117. 

'  In  the  time  of  Nedcer  the  number  of  each  offlcee  wm  no  lean  than 
4,0Q0.~]>e  Tooqaeville,  L'amim  Bigime,  188. 
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and  their  pretensioiis  oSsoBire,^-  Thej  were  exempt 
from  burthens,  which  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  their 
neighbours ;  and  thoir  pride  provoked  envy  and  ridi- 
cule. The\  I'iiiled  to  acquire  the  respect  of  tlir-  jKHiple, 
like  the  ancient  nobles  :  while  they  aggravated  the 
sense  of  inequality,  wliich  had  lon^  been  rankling  in 
tlie  mil]  Is  of  the  unprivileged  classes.  Unlike  the 
jiidiciril  unities  of  the  Parliaments,  whose  learning 
ami  public  Bervices  ensured  respect,  thej  formed  no 
element  of  stability  in  French  society. 

But  the  increasing  commerce  of  France  had  en- 
riched trreat  numbers  of  citizens,  beyond  this 

.   .  .  .      .  ^      J  Cbpitali«t«. 

privileged  circle, — capitalists,  bankers,  con- 
tractors, and  merchants.  Such  men  1)ecame  the  chief 
creditors  of  the  State  and  of  the  nobles ;  and  so  great 
were  the  necessities  of  the  conrt,  that  they  often  suf- 
fered losses,  and  minons  delays*  in  the  recovery  of 
their  debts**  Many  were  richer  than  their  debtors, 
liyed  in  the  same  splendour,  and  vied  with  them  in 
social  pretensions.*  But  there  was  a  broad  gulf  be- 
tween them.  The  nobles  were  gradually  relaxing 
some  of  their  dignity :  but  they  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  rtAiwrwn,  They  borrowed  liheir  money,  but 
avoided  their  company.  The  capitalists  had  become 
a  power  in  the  State :  but  they  were  estranged  from 
the  court  and  the  nobles.* 

'  *  Dmm  eertaiiiMi  pro^iiioes,  l«e  nouTMax  anoblis  sont  i«poiwBe8 
d'mi  o0te  paroe  qu'on  ne  Iw  jQge  pw  aaaei  aobl«i«  «t  d«  ramtve 
parae  qu'on  trouve  qu'ils  le  sunt  d^i  trap. —Ibid.  184. 

'  Tair..-,  Iah  Onrjirifi*,  406. 

'  '  lis  avaient  b-s  turmps  uirps,  les  mrnies  habitudcH,  suivaient 
lea  mcmes  goilts,  ms  livniieut  bux  nu  ines  plaisire,  lisaient  lea  raCmee 
Jivres,  parluent  le  m6me  langage.  Da  ne  dlfferaient  plua  entre  enx 
que  par  lea  di<olts.'^De  Tooqueville,  Uamim  Bigim,  181. 

*  Ibid.  180. 
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The  only  class  mih  whom  the  nobles  asBociated, 
Men  of  upon  equal  tenns,  were  men  ol  letters.  Theee 
gave  lustre  to  their  aaXona ;  and  enlivened 
the  conversation  of  the  great,  with  wit  and  graceful 
learning.  They  were  courted  and  flattered,— often  re- 
ceiving attentions  dne  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.^ 
There  was  no  question  of  their  birth,  but  only  of  their 
genius  aud  celebrity.  As  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
they  might  liave  been  powerful  auxiliaries  of  tlie  court 
and  the  nobles :  but  their  literar  y  influence  was  hos- 
tile to  the  higher  clasnes,  and  was  undermining  the 
ancient  fabric  of  French  society. 

If  we  search  for  a  mi(Ulle  class  in  French  society, 
Ti,  '  .7f  .  ^®  must  look  to  the  bourgeoisie.  But  who 
fjH,n,e.  were  they?  There  was  a  time  when  they 
had  a  recognised  place  in  the  State.  Thej  exercised 
their  mnnicipal  franchises ;  and  they  were  represented 
as  part  of  the  tiers-ciatf  in  the  Estatea  But  they  had 
lost  all  these  privileges :  they  performed  no  services 
to  their  ooontrj,  or  their  order:  bat  had  become  a 
race  of  greedy  place-hnnters.  Vast  numbers  of  small 
offices  were  created  and  sold  for  their  gratification.* 
Of  these^  many  thousands  exempted  the  holders  from 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  public  burthens^  from  service 
in  the  militia,  from  the  land  tax,  or  the  Here 

1  'En  beaiMoiip  d'ooeMfons,  les  titres  llttMns  ATvient  U  pir6> 

fi'rencc  sur  les  titres  de  noblesse.'  .  .  .  *0n  voyait  frequemment^ 

dans  Ir  nionde,  do-^  Immmof?  do  lettres,  du  dcnxu'^mc  ot  du  troisiCmo 
rang,  ftoi-ucillis  et  traiU's  avec  des  Cgardn  que  n'obtenaient  pas  les 
nobler  de  province.' — De  S^gor,  Mt'm.  cited  by  Tainei  Lts  Qrigine*, 

m. 

* '  De  1688  i  1709,  seoleroeDt,  on  enleul*  qn'U  en  fnt  er66  qmimle 
mUle,  preaqne  tontee  it  1e  portSe  dee  mfdndm  bomgeolB.'  .  .  . 
'Ghliean,  enivant  son  «'tat,  dit  un  contemporain,  veotStve  quelqae 
ehoee  de  par  le  xoi.'— -De  TooqaeTiUe,  L'aneien  Begime,  187. 
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were  more  pri\dleges  and  inequalities !  The  petty 
placeman,  who  served  the  king,  was  set  uIxa  o  liis  fel- 
lows. He  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  great  man :  he 
contriyed  to  shift  tiie  local  burthens  to  the  shouldeis 
of  his  poorer  townsmen;  and  was  xepaid  by  their 
enTj  and  hatred.  In  every  town,  the  gOTenunent  had 
created  a  privileged  aristocracy,  alienated  from  the 
people,  useless  to  the  State,  and  a  jost  cause  of  popn- 
lar  discontent 

Nor  was  the  ciTic  aristocracy  confined  to  placemen. 
The  more  prosperous  burghers  were  members  (^iyicnota. 
of  corporate  companies,  or  guilds.  The  mu- 
nicipal  functions  of  these  bodies  had  long  since  passed 
away:  but  their  members  were  notables  of  the  town: 
they  held  themselves  above  their  fellow-citizens ;  and 
contended  for  precedence  among  themselves.  The  no- 
tables claimed  to  be  sprinkled  first  with  holy  water : 
the  barbers  would  not  yield  Hie  place  of  honour  to 
the  bakers.  Snch  trifling  disputes  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  intendant,  the  tribunals,  the  Parliaments, 
and  even  of  the  king  himself.^  Everywhere  there  was 
privilege,  iueqiiiility,  pretension.  There  was  no  sound 
middle  class,  proud  of  its  position,  contented  with  its 
lot,  and  uniting  to  maintain  the  pubb'c  liberties.  But 
there  was  a  Ixmrgeoime,  divided  against  itself,  and 
wholly  separated  from  tlie  people. 

Such  being  the  oonstitation  of  French  society,  to 
whom  was  the  oppressed  peasant,  or  humble 
artifioer;  to  appeal,  for  the  protection  of  his 
ittterests,  and  the  redress  of  his  wrongs?  He  could 
look  lor  little  help  from  the  absentee  noble,  the  im- 
poverished squiie,  the  kii^s  host  of  functionaries,  or 

1  Ibid.  141 
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the  city  notable.  13ut  lie  had  irii  iids  and  adviserB  of 
th»;  middle  class,  to  whom  he  tiuued  in  all  his  troubles. 
The  cut'ewm  of  the  same  olass  as  himself:  his  own  lot 
iu  life  had  been  hard  and  unthankful ;  and  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  ol  his  afflicted 
flook.  He  knew  too  well  the  aelfishness  and  indiffer- 
enoe  of  the  higher  chmohmen,  and  lords  of  the  soil; 
and  be  was  a  daily  witness  to  the  painful  straggles  of 
his  humble  bretlu*en.  His  sympaUiies  were  with  the 
poor;  and  he  revolted  against  the  oppression  of  their 
rulers.  He  was  poor  and  ignorant:  he  could  give 
them  little  help:  but  he  comforted  them  in  their  sor- 
rows, and  hoped  for  better  times,  when  he  might  serve 
them. 

But  a  more  powerful  adviser  was  at  hand.  In  every 
The  dispute  with  a  landlord,  or  collector,  the 
tawyem.  lawyor  was  ready  to  lielp  his  humble  cli- 
ents. He  was  clever  and  dexterous:  they  ooidd  sel- 
dom read  or  write:  he  knew  the  .subtleties  of  the 
law,  and  the  tricks  of  agents  and  collectors;  and  he 
could  plead  the  dause  of  the  poor  with  skill  and  bold- 
ness. Lawyers*  swarmed  throughout  the  country ;  and 
they  exercised  a  prodii^ious  inilueuce  over  the  peo])le. 
Like  the  cHr<'x,  they  were  of  humble  hirth ;  and  were 
generally  re|)i'lli  d  from  the  society  of  their  privileged 
neighbours.  But  in  education  they  were  superior  to 
all  but  the  highest  class,  and  men  of  letters.  Tliey 
knew  all  the  abuses  of  the  law,  and  of  official  admin- 
istration; and  they  were  familiar  with  the  new  phi* 
losophy.  At  the  same  time,  they  resented  the  social 
inequalities,  under  which  they  smarted ;  and  they  per- 
ceived, in  the  wrongs  of  tiie  people,  the  means  of 

'  Via :  Avocata^  pTDenreun*  notelZMw 
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leformiiig  the  inioleiable  evilB  of  the  State.  Active 
ftnd  ambitioiie:  inth  large  opportnnities  of  ttwocia- 
tioii)  among  themselves,  and  with  other  classes, — ^they 
prepared  the  vay  for  a  revolution,  in  which  thej  were 
hereafter  to  play  a  conspicuous  part^  - 

Such  then  was  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  political 
was  a  moiiaicliy  all  but  absolute  :  a  feudal  ^jj^jjj 
nobility  with  opiaossive  powers,  and  iuvidi- 
ous  privileges:  a burthensome  offieial  aristocracy,  with 
its  ow  ij  privileges  and  exemptions  :  an  exacting  royal 
administration :  injnrions  mono|)(>lies ;  and  an  op- 
pressed and  suHering  poo})le,  without  politicsil  rights. 
These  were  evils  which  threattmed  the  State  with 
danger.  They  were  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
courtly  nobles  at  Versailles  :  but  they  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  an  acute  English  observer.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, writing  from  Paris  ]>ec.  25,  1753,  said :  '  In 
short,  all  the  symptoms  I  have  ever  met  with  in  his- 
tory, previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in 
government,  now  exist  and  daily  increase  in  France.*' 

But  where  was  redress  to  be  sought  for  the  griev* 
ances  of  the  people?  The  states -general  xboncw 
might  have  represented  the  national  wrongs,  pi>>i«opi»7* 
and  withheld  subsidies  until  relief  was  obtained :  but 
they  had  long  ceased  to  have  a  place  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  France.  A  free  press  might  have  awakened 
the  att*  iition  of  rulers  to  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  country  :  but,  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
political  discussions  were  prohibited.  Any  attack 
upon  the  government  or  its  officers  was  visited  with 

*  Taiou,  Lea  Origih€S,  ul8-o21. 
'  Lord  CIu9UTjM»  LcUera. 
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severity :  bnt  the  utmost  license  was  permitted  to  the 
dise  ubsioa  t>l  abstract  questions  of  religion,  philosophy, 
unci  politics.  God  might  be  insulted  with  impunity  : 
the  foundations  ot  society,  the  ri^^lits  of  property,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  insurrection  might  be  discussed: 
but  let  a  writer  beware  how  he  criticised  an  inten- 
daai^  The  country  needed  a  bold  exposure  of  existing 
eTilSy  and  a  practical  disoassion  of  suitable  remedies. 
But  the  literatnie  of  the  eighteenth  centuy  took  a 
direction  ill  calculated  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
people.  Instead  of  porsning  a  sober  investigation  of 
practical  evils,  it  revelled  in  abstract  speculations. 
Instead  of  exposing  distinct  abuses  in  Church  and 
State,  it  assailed  religion,  and  aimed  at  the  recon- 
striirtiou  of  society,  upon  a  theoretic  basis.  A  host 
of  brilliaut  writers  were  discussing  the  most  momen- 
tous questions  in  religion  and  politics:  but  not  one 
contributed  to  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
his  countrymen.  They  wrote  without  practical  know- 
ledge, and  without  serious  aima  Thej  knew  little  of 
the  peasantry :  they  possessed  little  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs :  but  tiiey  were  eloquent  in  their  visions 
of  ideal  bliss.  For  all  the  ills  of  an  old  and  complex 
society,  they  could  perceive  no  remedy  but  in  a  return 
to  nature.  They  wrote  for  theorists  and  sentiment- 
alists,— ^not  for  statesmen  or  earnest  philanthropists.' 

*  *  Le  gouvenieniBBt  permet  de  diaeixter  fort  libnme&t  tODtM 
soiiM  de  theories  g^n^nles  et  abslnites,  en  mati^re  de  religkm,  de 
phlloeopble,  de  nuMmle,  et  rn^me  de  politique,  n  eoalfre  esaei  volon- 

tiers  qa'on  attaque  lea  principes  fondamentaax  sur  lesqaels  TCpo- 
sail  nlore  la  socu't et  qu'on  di«5cntf»  jusqu'A  Diou  in(*mo,  ponrva 
qn'on  ne  glose  point  sur  ses  momdrea  agents.' — De  TooquevUle, 
L'anrim  Rt'oime.  05. 

•  •  ,Jamais  do  faits  :  rien  quo  des  abstractions,  des  enfilades  de  sen- 
tences sur  la  nature,  la  leiaon,  le  peaple,  le^  tjrans,  la  Ubert6,  sorte 
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The  two  principal  authors  of  the  new  philosophy 
were  Voltaire  and  iU)a8seau ,  and  for  many 
years  the  vigorons  and  versatile  intellect  ^^^'^ 
of  the  former  ('xerci8e<l  tlif^  'j^rpatest  iiifluonco  over 
French  thought.  He  united  more  conspicuous  talents 
than  any  luan  of  letters,  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of 
other,  times.  Wit^  epigram,  raillery,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  m^piment^  were  equally  at  liis  ooioinand.  He  was 
at  home  in  eveiy  -variety  of  literature^— in  history, 
poetry,  the  drama,  the  essay,  or  the  romance*  Sril* 
liant  in  conyersation,  he  was  the  delight  of  the  most 
polished  society  in  Europe.  Crowned  heads  were 
among  his  disciples.  He  had  little  faitL  in  relij^ion, 
111  mi>ral  systems,  in  governments,  or  in  human  na- 
ture ;  and  he  projected  no  schemes  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  society.  But  throughout  his  long  life,  he 
laboured  to  assail  the  Church,  to  shake  the  national 
faith,  and  to  overthrow  traditions.  There  was  no 
reverence  in  his  being :  he  had  no  respect  for  authori* 
ties:  his  philosophy  was  tliat  of  a  reckless  icono- 
clast It  was  his  sin^  mission  to  oast  down  the 
cherished  idols  of  his  countrymen.  His  mocking 
spirit  was  congenial  to  the  foshionable  society  of  his 
age :  the  frivolous  courtiers  made  no  secret  of  their 
infidelity' ;  and  even  the  higher  ecclesiastics  professed 
little  earnestness  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.^ 

de  baUoDB  gonfl^s  el  eatieehoqa^B  Snntileaiieiit  dans  lea  esiwceB.' — 
T^ne,  Let  Originet,  262.  '  Toub  penaent  qn'il  oon  vieiit  de  substituer 
dee  yj^glee  eiiiiples  et  flteMityzes,  puia^es  dans  !a  raison  et  dans  la 
loi  natarelle,  aux  coutumes  compliqat'es  et  traditionelles,  qui  regis- 
sent  la  aod^fte  de  leiir  temps.' — De  Tooqueviile,  L*ancieih  M<gme, 
206. 

'  '  It  was  as  necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man  that 
he  should  des|>i>ie  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  that  he  should  know 
his  letCets.'— ifaeai//a/«  Eesaj^^t,  ill.  114  (Banke's  Bkt.  ^tksJPopO), 
TOLb  n.— 6 
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His  caustic  sarcasms  wt  ro  repeated  in  eyeiy  M^oitt  and 
inspiied  the  profane  wit  of  minor  writers.^ 
Bousseau  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  Lis  great 
contemporary.   Gifted  vitli  an  original  ge- 
liouMeau.  ^  was  a  subUme  egotist :  a  viaionazyt 

with  a  vein  of  madness :  a  pbilosopher  whose  belief 
was  in  fictions.  According  to  his  scheme,  property 
was  a  wrongfdl  appropriation  of  what  belonged  to 
society :  goTexnment  was  an  nsnrpation  of  the  com- 
mon rights  of  the  people.  He  was  the  adTooate  of 
communism,  and  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  existing  ordi^r  of  socio tj  was  the  viola- 
tion of  iin  imii<^inarv  social  contract,  into  wliich  men 
in  a  statii  of  nature  aud  equality  had  entered ;  and  all 
who  opposed  a  return  to  this  state  of  nature — kings, 
priests,  or  nobles — were  to  be  overthrown,  as  enemies 
to  the  liuinan  race.  The  individual  rights,  interests, 
and  affections  of  the  citizen  were  to  be  renounced  in 
favoar  of  the  general  community.  Even  the  educa- 
tion of  children  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  pa- 
rents, and  entrusted  to  the  State.  All  the  natural 
instincts,  passions  and  habits  of  mankind:  all  the 
laws,  customs,  and  traditions  of  society  were  i^ored ; 
and  a  fancifal  contract,  opposed  to  all  human  expe- 
rience, was  to  be  assumed  as  the  supreme  rule  for 
the  government  of  the  world.  Voltaire  had  been  first 
in  the  work  of  demolition:  Bousseau  became  the 
apostle  of  social  reconstruction ;  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  philosophy  was  in 
the  ascendant'   It  was  attractive  even  to  the  polite 

>  Taixie»  Lu  Oriffinsa,  VtSSH. 

*  'On  prat  dfro  que  U  seoonde  mottiS  da  ai^e  Inl  appartient.'^ 
Taine,  Les  OHginet^  864. 
'  Dana  les  rliMWiw  mltogrennM  et  inf^riearas*  Buii«Maii  »  en  cent 
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circles,  who  followed  Voltaire,  and  it  was  accepted 
With  enthusiasm  by  the  middle  classes— the  provincial 
lawyers  and  the  IjourgeoLsic.  In  a  laud  of  privileges 
and  inequality,  it  taught  that  all  mea  were  equal :  in 
the  midst  of  suffering  and  wrong,  it  promised  the  ideal 
.  liappinesB  of  a  primitive  society. 

A  crowd  of  able  writers  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  new  philosophy,  of  whom  Diderot  was  Djd,.rotaud 
tiie  chief.  Powerful  in  his  own  resources,  he  ^"py 
associaied  with  his  literary  labours  a  body 
of  learned  men,  who,  in  the  reuo\\'ned  '  Eiicyclopedie,' 
discussed  every  question  iu  religion,  2>hilosophy,  and 
politics,  with  unexampled  freedom.  The  new  phi- 
losi  ipiiy  was;  npn^ad  throughout  Europe;  and  it  was 
made  popular  in  tracts,  tales,  and  comedies.  It  gave 
the  tone  to  all  the  thot^ht  and  literature  of  the  age.^ 

Its  doctrines  were  not  original : '  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  English  philosophers:*  but  in  England 
they  had  never  taken  root   They  had  been  confined 

foU  plus  de  leetenn  quo  yoltaire.'<— Mallet-Daimii,  died  by  TAlne, 

ibid.  414 

'Mr.  Lecky  maiiituins  that  'a  revolutionary  movement  of  some 
kiiid  was  the  nonimi  result  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  that  its 
chief  causes  are  to  be  sought  entirely  outeide  the  dl»cuB8ions  of 
fwliticttl  philosophers/  bat  he  allows  that  'they  undoubtedly  modi- 
fied, and  in  »  measote  lUneted,  the  movement  that  piodnced  them.' 
— JKMfonaAm  {»  Burcpe,  ii.  884. 

'Had  there  been  no  Volt^ie,  there  would  liavebeen  nn  Camille 
Desmoulins.  Had  there  been  no  Diderot,  there  wonld  have  been  no 
Marat/ — T-^nl  T.ytton,  T^r  Pan'm/infi,  ii.  183. 

'  *  ITne  pHrcillo  pensee  u't'tait  pas  nouvelle  :  ellf  ]>f\^'sait  et  re- 
paiibait  Sana  cesse  depuis  trois  mille  anti  a  travers  riiuagiuaiiuu  des 
homines,  sans  ponvoir  s'j  fixer.' — De  Tocquoville,  L'ancien  Jieffinte, 

'  Oonits  gave  Hobbee  credit  for  being  the  first  phnoaopher  of  this 
aeliool:— *Cest  surtont  i  Hobbee*  en  effet,  que  remontent  his- 
tetiqnonent  les  plos  importantes  ooneepUone  critiques,  qn'un  irva> 
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to  the  realms  of  speenlatioiv  like  perpetual  motioii 
and  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  practical  English 
mind  addressed  itself  to  the  redress  of  present  giiey- 
auces^  and  the  amendment  of  existing  laws.  It  ac- 
cepted the  Btate  and  sooietj  as  it  found  them,  with- 
out dreaming  of  their  theoretical  reconstruction. . 
But  m  France,  where  practical  political  discussion 
had  long  becm  unknown,  and  men  of  letters  and  wits 
were  the  chief  disputants,  the  startUi^  theories  of 
the  new  school  captivated  the  imagination,  and  in- 
spiiod  the  eloquence,  of  a  host  of  contemporary 
writers.  The  minds  of  men  were  unsettled  :  their 
faith  was  shaken  in  every  principle  which  had  hither- 
to been  their  guide  ;  and  no  practicable  aims  were  set 
before  them,  to  direct  their  future  course. 

Nor  were  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school  confined 
Opinion  in  to  Frauce.  They  reached  the  thrones  as 
i^c  middto  well  as  the  salons  of  Europe.  The  brilliant 
e^iavutb  writings  of  Voltaire  touched  alike  the  coarse 
nature  of  Frederick  the  Chceat  of  Prussia, 
the  hard  instincts  of  Oatherine  of  Bussia»  and  the 
liberal  spirit  of  Joseph  IL  of  Austria.  Even  the 
Pope»  Benedict  XIV.,  was  among  the  number  of  his 
disdplea  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  took  possession 
of  despotic  rulers,  whose  influence  gave  a  further  im- 
pulse to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  times.* 

To  believe  in  nothing  was  the  new  creed  ;  and  how 

Hoiiel  usage  attribae  encore  ^1  nos  philosophes  da  xviii'  si^de,  qui 
n'en  fureat  OHMmtielleineDt  que  les  tndtspeimbles  propagatmtm*— 
P<A#M.  Pot.     718 :  and  see  Taine»  Let  Originei,  880. 

»  See  Mill,  Repr.  Govt.  16. 

•  L'irrolifr'ion  Ttait  r«'pandae  parmi  les  princes  et  les  beaux  esprlte: 
elle  ne  peuetrait  gurre  enrorp  dan??le  scin  des  classes  moyeniies  et 
du  peuple.' — De  Tocqucville,  L'ancien  Bigime,  220. 
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was  it  to  be  combated  by  those  who  held  fast  to  the 
old  faith?  The  philosophers,  men  of  le^  Tbocburcb 
ters,  and  wits,  were  its  champions:  society 

accepted  it :  the  Church  stood  alone  in  re- 
sisting it  But  the  Church  had  lost  much  of  her  in- 
fluence since  the  Middle  A^es.  Her  wealth,  dignity, 
and  invidious  privileges  remained  :  but  her  spiritual 
authority  had  been  weakened  by  the  Beformation 
— by  religions  controversies — ^by  contentions  with  the 
Parliaments — and,  above  all,  by  the  growing  spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  which  marked  the  eighteenth 
centniy.  The  intellect  of  France  had  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy.^  Re- 
ligions thought  had  been  awakened  by  the  Reforma- 
tion :  hut  the  Church  w;ls,  immutable  in  her  teaching 
and  her  policy :  she  had  repressed  all  freedom  of 
opinion. 

Having  failed  to  exterminate  the  Huguenots,  in  one 
age,  she  had  driven  them  out  of  France,  in  ^hc 
another.  They  were  the  most  prosperous,  ""^:"^ot». 
enlightened,  and  well-ordered  of  the  king's  subjects : 
they  were  the  £ower  of  the  middle  dassea  If  tole- 
ration had  been  extended  to  them,  they  wonld  have 
fmrmed  a  barrier  between  the  Chnrch  and  infidelity. 
Their  spirit  was  earnestly  religious  ;  and  if  they  had 
questioned  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  would 
have  discussed  thera  with  reverence,  while  spreading 
more  widely  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  But, 
left  to  her  own  unchanging  course,  the  Cliurch  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  left  the  people  in  the  darkest  ignorance*  She 
enjoined  obedience,  submission,  and  self-abasement  to 

*  Aug.  ThiflR/,  Emimir  fBitL  du  Tien  EM,  1 107, 10& 
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a  people  suffering  from  intolerable  wron^  Aud,  un- 
conscious of  clan;?er,  she  was  siuklenly  confronted  by 
a  new  cla88  of  thinkers,  hostile  to  tho  Church  and  to 
religion  itself.  The  intolerance  which  had  repressed 
even  the  modest  faith  of  the  Huguenots,  naturally 
promoted  a  reaction.  The  Church  now  encountered 
the  most  searching  oriticiani  of  her  doctrines  and 
traditions,  a  scathing  exposure  of  her  aldoses,  and 
ribald  sarcasms  upon  her  faith.  And  to  those  who 
shrank  from  infidelity,  were  presented  the  most  at- 
tractive piotores  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  a  social  paradise,  from  which  men  had 
hitherto  been  exclnded  by  orael  barriers  which  the 
Church  herself  had  raised.  Need  it  be  said  that  the 
Church  was  unequal  to  the  stri&i  ?  She  had  lost  the 
great  weapon  of  persecution;  and  the  intellect  and 
temper  of  the  age  were  opposed  to  her  teaching.^ 
Sometimes  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the  license 
of  the  press  :  but  they  were  such  as  to  irritate,  ratlier 
tli;m  to  frighten  the  writers  into  silence.'*-'  Prosecuted 
for  irreligion,  they  redoubled  their  assaults  upon  the 
Church  and  its  doctrines.  And  authors  had  now  be- 
come the  most  powerful  order  in  the  State.  They 
were  courted  by  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  :  they 
were  worshipped  in  society  :  they  were  flattered  by 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  ;  aud  thej  directed  the 
public  opinion  of  their  time.^ 

'  *Xo  Bossuet,  no  Pascal  came  forth  to  encounter  Voltaire.'— 
M<acmaa^$  Eimyi,  ill.  840  (Ranke'a  m$t,  of  tfu  Popeo). 

*  *  Les  auteofs  n'^taient  peraeeutte  que  dans  la  mesoie  qni  fait 
plaindro,  et  non  dans  oelle  qid  fait  trembler.' — De  Toequeville, 

Vnncim.  Tirrjhne,  225. 

'  *  Vislblement,  dans  c<*  monf^f^  Ic  prrmipr  rnlp  ost  nnT  ccrivains  ; 
on  ne  s'entretient  que  de  lours  fails  (»t  ^^osics  :  on  no  so  lasso  pa<  «le 
leur  rendro  hommage.'— Taine,  Ltn  Oriyintm,  370.    '  La  vie  politique 
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But  tho  peasantry,  and  multitudes  of  the  Freiu^ 
people,  were  still  ignorant;  few  of  them  T,,eiow«r 
could  read  or  write,  PMlosophical  treatises 
were  aboTe  their  compreLension :  even  the  popular 
literature  could  searcelj  reach  ihenu  But  the  spirit 
of  the  new  philosophy  had  penetrated  society.  The 
leaders  of  thou§^t  and  action  were  cTerywhere  poa- 
sessed  by  it.  Even  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XV.  were 
apt  to  mingle  with  their  license  and  frivolity,  a  freo- 
dom  of  philosophical  thought  which  threatened  their 
own  order.  It  was  natural  that  tliev  should  think 
lightly  of  religion :  but  their  spoculations  spared 
neither  the  Church,  nor  any  of  the  traditions  upon 
which  the  State  and  society  were  founded.^  The  same 
freedom  of  discussion  was  observed  in  other  circles 
less  exalted;  and,  as  at  the  Beformation,  opinions 
spread  rapidly  from  the  thinking  classes  to  the  lowly 
and  uneducated ;  so  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy 
gradually  reached  deep  into  the  strata  of  French 
society.  And  it  was  quickened  by  the  growing  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  If  they  failed  to  understand 
tho  principles  of  a  philosophy  which  was  discussed  so 
freely,  they  were  yet  unsettled  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  prepared  to  follow  those  who  promised 
relief  from  their  sufferinL'-s,  and  a  happier  future. 
They  were  not  unfaithful  to  their  religion,  like  the 
higher  classes:  but  they  were  moved  by  visions  of 
earthly  happiness. 

fut  vioN'imiiont  rofonlre  rlnns  la  litt'rature,  et  le<(  'crivnins,  prenant 
eu  main  l&  dirt'ctioii  de  ropinion,  se  trouvtrent  un  moment  tenir 
la  place  qno  les  cliofs;  do  parti  occapent  d'ordioaire  dans  les  pays 
libres.'— De  Tocqueville,  209. 
* '  No«s  gofltioDs  A  Ia  fois  1o8  avaniageB  da  patridAt^  et  les  dov* 
'  ceiuB  d'lme  phfloaophie  pllbHenne/  eaid  a  joong  noble  (Be  El%iu), 
dted  by  TaSne,  Zm  Or^iin€$,  880. 
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If  the  people  had  been  familiarised,  by  freedom, 
Ah!H  nc«of  practical  administi*ation  of  public 

^{^^  affairs,  thej  would  hare  been  less  influenced 
opin^  by  dangerous  speculations.  Bat  political 
intelligence  had  been  dulled  by  centralisation :  the 
nobles  had  long  ceased  to  exerdse  independent  influ- 
ence oyer  public  opinion ;  and,  so  lar  as  their  influence 
extended,  it  was  in  fuvour  of  those  theories  which 
were  destined  to  overthrow  their  ovm  order,  an  J  ^^ul>- 
vert  tlie  government  on  which  they  rested.  Rulers 
were  wholly  blind  to  the  dangers  by  which  the  State 
was  threatened.  Thej  had  no  such  warnings  as  those 
which  are  giren  in  a  free  8tate>  where  the  giieTances 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  are  made  known.  Theo- 
retical writers  were  confident  and  powerful :  while  those 
classes,  by  whom  the  State  should  have  been  goverued, 
were  inert  and  without  foresight  or  statesmanship. 

And  while  the  new  philosophy  was  alienating  its 
cu--«iciu  disciples  from  the  Church  and  religion,  and 
filling  them  with  aspirations  for  the  political 
rights  of  man,  tlie  scliolarship  of  the  age  dwelt  with 
admiration  upon  the  examples  of  antiquity,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics.  In  the 
courtly  dramas  of  Comeille,  and  the  grave  romances 
of  Fenelon,  republican  virtues  were  gracefally  repre- 
sented. Ideal  characters  were  easily  translonned 
into  living  beings,  worthy  of  present  imitation.  Such 
studies  stimulated  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  so- 
ciety; and  classical  names  and  models  were  hereafter 
to  assume  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Revolution. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  society  and  of  opinion, 
in  the  eighteenth  ceuturv,  the  reigns  of  two 

Politic*!  r  i.1     1  •  1  1    1  '  1 

faUarwof    of  the  kings  wlio  ruled  over  r  ranee,  during 
that  period*  were  adverse  to  the  influence 
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and  stability  of  the  throne.  Tlio  wars  of  Louis  XTV., 
anfl  his  domestic  extravagance,  tried  severely  tlio 
lesoorces  of  the  State.  Taxes  were  multiplied :  but 
no  exactions  could  supply  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
hausted treasury ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
were  aggrayated  hj  the  final  embarrassments  of  the 
gOYenuneni  Nor  were  the  disorders  of  the  internal 
administration  reduced  bj  the  ascendency  of  France 
in  Europe.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  had  oyer- 
reached  itself;  and  his  latter  days  were  clouded 
by  failures  and  reverses  After  nil  the  sacrifices  of 
J  France,  the  lustre  of  her  great  king  was  fading.  His 
taxes  and  exactions  continued ;  but  his  glorj  was  de- 
parting. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XY.  aggravated  all  the  eyils 
under  which  France  was  sufTering.    The  Rei^nof 
monarchy  was  degraded  by  his  yices:  the 
nobles  and  society  were  debased  by  his  scandalous 
court   The  feebleness  of  his  rule  encouraged  feuds 
between  the  Church  and  the  Parliaments,  and  dis- 
cussions were  proyoked,  in  which  tht-  Crown  and  all 
tlie  privileged  orders  were,  in  turn,  iis^ailed    13y  an 
unwarrantable  interference  witli  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  to  serpen  a  minister  charged  with  corruption, 
he  stirred  the  resentment  of  the  Parliaments;  and 
''^       was  driven  at  last  to  suppress  them»  with  the  ^ 
strong  hand  of  prerogatiye.   These  eminent 
bodies  were  supported  by  public  opinion :  they  were 
regarded  as  the  only  bulwarks  against  arbitrary 
power ;  and  their  fall  leffe  the  people  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  a  corrupt  courts  and  an  oppressiye  and  in- 
capable  government.^ 

*  I>a  TooqiMTUl«,  L'mieim  B^gSm,  941 
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The  credit  of  the  kinj^  was  further  impaired  by 
his  feeble  foreign  policy  and  military  failures,  by  the 
disastrous  battle  of  llosbacb,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
France  was  at  once  oppressed  and  dishonoured.  Vio- 
lations of  public  faith  to  creditors  were  already  fre- 
quent :  a  natiozml  bankruptcy  was  threatening :  the 
load  of  taxation  was  heavier^  and  more  galling  than 
ever:  discontents  were  ri£e»  and  ominous  disorders 
prevailed  throughout  the  oountiy*  The  deplorable 
policy  of  the  goTsnunent  was  assailed  with  unwonted 
freedom.  The  specolatiye  writings  of  the  last  fifty 
years  were  now  succeeded  by  controversies  upon 
political  economy  and  finance,  and  other  questions 
directly  affecting  the  adniinistratiou  oi  the  State. 
Still  founding  their  views  upon  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  the  philosophers,  they  questioned  every  law 
and  institution  of  the  State,  and  condemned  the 
abuses  under  which  the  eountry  was  suffdring.^  And 
never  had  there  been  a  time  when  the  monarchy 
oould  so  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion.  The 
ignoble  reign  of  Louis  XY*,  in  dishonouring  the  mon* 
archy,  had  forfeited  the  loyal  venerafion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  shaken  the  hereditary  throne  of  tlie  kiii^s 
of  i*  l  ance.* 

*  'ToatM  les  institatioiis  que  U  B^vdotloB  d«vatt  ftbolir  'Miis 
wtotir,  ont  ete  Tobjet  partiealier  de  lean  attaques ;  mk»ui«  ti'a 

tronve  grace  h  lean  yeas.'— De  Tocqa^^vlIIe.  L'uneim  Riffime,  234. 

'  Tls  ont  dt'^ja  conf;a  la  pensre  de  toutes  les  n'fornips  socinlos  ct 
admiaiHtratives  que  la  lievolutiou  a  fuiti  s,  avaot  <juo  I'idre  dos 
institutions  libres  ait  commence  a  se  faire  jour  daos  Icur  esprit.' — 
iWrf.  235. 

*  Henri  ICuteo,  MiL  ds  Ifkanee,  livra  cfL  ;  Louis  BIadc,  Eia.  d$ 
iaBh.      L  42S«f  Mg. ;  Ciowe^       ofFrmiM,  oh.  86,  aft. 
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UtCm  ZVL— VDQfBlD  ABBBSTBD  ST  FBITILaaB— AUJAHCB  WITH 
JJtEBXDAS  OOLOXm — FIKAKCIAL  DIFFICUI/TIES — TSB  BTATES- 
<IOXSAI>  —  TBIUHPH  Or  THX  OOMMOOn  ^  PBOaUHS  OV  TUB 

REYOLCTION— POBEION  AID  INVOKED — EiaOSATIOS  OF  NOBLIB 

— TriE  kino's  flight — THE  SEPTKMnER  MASSACTIES— ABOUTIOIV 
OF  THE  MOKABCHY— TUB  KUtO'S  TBIAI.  ASD  DEATH. 

Threateneso,  indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  France, 
when  Louis  Wl.  ascended  the  tlirone  :  the  AccRMtoa 
finaiires  of  the  State  disortlered  :  the  ]H  opie  xyuMv  ■ 
discontented  and  turbulent:  factions  embifc- 
tered :  the  higher  and  lower  classes  hostile :  the 
Grown  weakened :  the  nobles  discredited  and  tm- 
popular :  the  ParliamentB  dissolved,  but  still  intrao-  . 
table :  a  public  opimon  aroused  and  inflammablo ;  and 
a  oonntEy  without  a  single  institution  eommanding 
public  confidence.^ 

Never  was  there  a  more  amiable  or  yirtnous  king 
than  Louis  XVL,  nor  one  more  alive  to  his  hij? 
own  duties  and  responsibilitiea    He  was 

■  The  generml  nanmtive  of  eventB  daring  this  reign,  and  through- 
out the  Bevolution,  is  nudnljr  founded  apon  the  HistorisB  of  Thienn, 
lOgnet,  Louis  BUne,  Lsmartiiie  (EUt,  det  €firondin»).  Von  Sybel, 

Crowe  (HiH.  of  France),  De  Tooqueville  (L'aneien  MSgim  et  to 
Bett^tUi^).  With  the  widest  divergencies  of  opinion  among  these 
writers,  then  is  a  genenl  sgreement  as  to  the  leading  events  of 
the  period. 
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ready  to  redrees  all  the  grievaaoes  of  his  subjects, 
"with  modest  beneficence  :  but  he  was  himself  wiihont 

capacity  to  govern.*  He  had  succeeded  to  a  perilous 
inheritance  ;  and,  innocent  liimself,  doomed  to 
suffer  for  the  faults  ot  his  ancestors. 

His  reign  was  opened  with  reforms.  He  at  once 
Hiti  diffl-  reduced  the  overgrown  royal  establishments, 
euiuw.  recalled  the  Parliaments,  and  commenced 

the  revision  of  the  finances.  But  the  institutions  and 
society  of  Erance  were  unfitted  for  the  safe  execntion 
of  necessary  reforms,  and  the  king  was  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  troubles.  For  centories  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  multiply  privileges ;  and  now 
the  time  had  come  when  they  must  be  overthrown. 
Tbcrefornia  His  able  minister  Turgot,  relying  upon  tlie 
oTiHiigoc.  Ij^^j^  support  of  his  royal  master,^  grap- 
pled at  once  w^th  some  of  the  worst  abuses  under 
which  France  was  suffering.  He  abolished  at  one© 
the  obnoxious  corvee  :  ^  he  wrested  trade  from  the 
grasp  of  the  guilds,  and  released  it  from  internal  cus- 
toms daes :  he  made  the  system  of  taxation  less  bnr- 
thensome,  while  he  extended  it  to  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy.  He  even  held  out  the  hope  of  enlarged 
political  rights,  by  means  of  provincial  assemblies^ 
and  ultimately  of  the  states-generaL 

Little  had  the  bold  and  honest  reformer  CAlculated 
upon  the  opposition  which  his  measures  would  en- 
counter. But  the  privileged  classes  united  against 

'  *  Prinoe  6qaitablo,  modlre  dans  see  godta,  negligemment  £l«v6, 
mate  port6  an  Men  pw  un  penoluuit  nature].'— Thiers,  MUL  de  la 
Bh.      L  7. 

♦  'Loalsxvi.  a  repetr  sou  vent.  "  11  n'v  n  que  mf»l  et  Tar^^t,  qol 
aoyons  les  amis  du  peuple." ' — Thiers,  HiH.     la  Rrv.  Fr.  i.  7. 

'  In  the  preamblp  to  tbo  r^ift.  the  king  condemned  thW  inij»o'*t  in 
the  moat  forcible  laogua^^e. — De  Tocqueville,  Uanden  Mtgimef 
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him :  and  he  was  vithoat  thai  popular  support  upon 
which  he  might  have  relied  in  a  tee  oonn-  oppoiitkm 
tiy.   The  court  cried  oat  against  his  mea- 

sures  as  ruinous  to  the  Crown  and  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Oiieaiiis  fomented  riots,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  afjainst  a  reforming  juinister, 
who  was  striving  to  redu  ss  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 
Turgot  had  none  to  support  him  but  the  king  himself; 
and  he,  at  length,  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  his 
court  and  the  clamours  of  misguided  mobs.  A  firmer 
will  than  his  might  possibly  ha^e  prevailed :  yet  how 
was  such  a  combination  of  powerful  interests  to  be 
oyerbome?  The  people,  for  whose  benefit  these  re- 
forms were  proposed,  were  ignorant,  and  without  po- 
litical rights :  there  was  no  party  or  popular  organ- 
isation :  no  representative  chamber.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris,  itself  a  ]  livileged  body,  hotly  espoused 
the  rause  of  the  iio1>lt  s  and  the  guilds.  The  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  the  power  of  the  country,  was  on 
ike  side  of  privilege.  The  minister  fell :  his  healing 
measures  were  summarily  revoked ;  and  a  policy  of 
reaction  was  commenced.  8uch  reforms  as  those  of 
Turgot^  approred  by  the  people  and  accepted  by  the 
priyileged  classes,  might  haTS  averted  the  revolution. 
They  anticipated,  by  several  years,  the  scheme  of  the 
revolution  itsell  They  were  the  commencement  of  a 
remedial  policy,  which  would  gradually  have  miti-  • 
gated  the  suflferings,  and  appeased  the  discontents  of 
the  people.  Now  they  proclaimed  abuses,  without 
correcting  them,  raised  hopes  and  disappointed  them, 
and  revealed  the  power  and  selfishness  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  already  hated  by  the  people.* 

'  De  Tocqueville  says  : — '  L'exp6rioncQ  apprciui  (|uc  lu  moment  le 
plus  dangereux  poor  on  maavais  gouvcrncment  est  d'ovdliuln  «eiid 
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These  eTemte  were  soon  followed  by  the  reoogmtion 
The  war  of  TOTolted  Ameriosn  oolonies*  and  the 

tt"  ^ith  England   Here  was  another  pre- 


lude  to  rovulatiuD.  Already  the  minds  of 
men, — ^not  in  Franco  only,  but  throughout  Europo, — 
had  been  diaturbed  by  the  discussion  of  abstract  po- 
litical rights ;  and  now  the  king  of  France  was  the 
ally  of  the  rebellious  subjects  of  another  monarchi 
and  supporting  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  re- 
public^ It  was  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  ol 
Bonssean :  it  was  the  theory  of  popular  philoso- 
phers, reduced  to  practice  by  American  statesmen, 
and  approved  and  maintained  by  the  king  of  France. 
And  when  the  f^reat  republic  was  fully  established,  as 
an  independent  State,  it  aftbrded  an  examj^le  of  fi-ee- 
doiij  ;Liid  ec^uality,  unknown  in  the  previous  history  of 
the  Avorld. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  the  spread  of  democratic  sen- 
Kr,..n-«.  timents,  that  this  war  advanced  the  cause 
«rthowur.  Qf  revolution.  Costly  armaments  had  been 
undertaken,  with  an  ill-furnished  exchequer :  the  re- 
sources of  taxation  were  almost  exhausted :  a  loose 
administration  of  the  finances  permitted  heavy  ar- 
rears and  deficits ;  and  a  reckless  system  ol  loans  was 

oii  tt  «oiiim6iio9  ft  M  f^ormer.'  *  Le  miil  qn'on  aonflnlt  imttemiiwiit 
eomiiie  in^Titable.  lemble  iiunipport»blo  dte  qu'on  oon^oit  I'idfo  de 

s'y  soiistndre.' — L'ancien  Regime,  259.  We  must,  hftwever,  goftld 
ourselves  against  the  ooneliiBion,  that  it  is  nfer  to  maiiktalii  abnaM 

than  to  r(irrf*ct  them. 

'  '  La  France  prt'sidait  u  rorighio  (i'luit^  rintiou  libre,  et  elle  avait 
mis  elle-meme  la  main  dans  ce  berceau.' — Eklgar  Quiiiet,  La  lUw, 
1.48. 

*  Par  quel  vertigo  lea  amis  d'lm  loi  abaolu  l'aTa!eiit41a  ponasi  i 
tandra  la  main  i  dea  iDsmigvntat'— Lonia  Blano,       d§  h 
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Lurrying  on  tlic  State  to  bankruptcy.  Meanwhile 
th<^  inordinate  expenses  of  the  court  were  not  re- 
duced. Necker,  who  had  succeeded  Turgot,  fell  in 
attempting  to  restrain  them :  Oaloime  sought  favour 
with  the  oonrtiers,  by  ^ymg  free  Bcope  to  their  ex- 
traTagance. 

MeoDwhile*  the  king  and  his  ministers  -were  intro- 
dneing  further  reforms  into  the  administration.  In 
1779,  provincial  assemblies  were  revived,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  and  somewhat  later  tMUiSt 

throughout  the  roahii ;  aiul  tlit  y  applied 
themselves  with  great  zeal  io  the  discussion  of  the 
grievances  of  the  people.^  In  1787,  they  were  en- 
trusted with  considerable  powers, — executive  and  ad- 
mioistrative, — and  encroached  upon  the  functions  of 
the  intendants.  Local  self-government,  so  long  un- 
known, was  suddenly  endowed  with  life  and  activity. 
Uaefol  reforms  were  made;  and  in  several  of  the 
provmees  the  nobles  and  deigy  displayed  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  relieve  the  people,  and  to  contribute 
their  due  share  to  the  public  burthens.*  But  generally 
they  exposed  abuses,  without  redressing  them,  and 
inflaiut  tl  (lisL'oiitents,  instead  of  allaying  them.  Mean- 
while these  elective  assemblies  became  masters  of  the 
Sf  itjrtcurs  ;  and  the  reyolutiou  was  half  effected  by  the 
State  itself.' 

Another  critical  reform,  at  this  period,  was  the  pub- 
lication of  Necker's  memorable ' compie  rendu.'  Ncckcr  i 
A  system  of  loans  was  necessarily  founded 
upon  public  credit ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  capi- 

»  De  Tocqueville,  Vaneien  Begime,  270. 

'  Taine,  Lu  OrigifUi,  80d-886 ;  De  Lavergne,  Le$  Ammhlees  PrO' 
*  De  Tocqueville,  ch.  vii. 
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talists,  whose  money  he  was  anxious  to  borrow,  Neoker, 
for  the  first  time,  published  a  full  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  State.  Whatever  its 
effect  upon  the  public  creditors,  its  consequences  were 
otherwise  momentous.  It  revealed  the  monstrous  ex- 
travagance of  the  court :  it  enabled  the  people  to  con- 
trast the  excessive  emoluments  of  the  nobles^  who 
engrossed  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  armj,  with  the  niggardly  pay  of  the  minor  civil 
functionaries,  and  of  the  neglected  soldiers — all  men 
of  the  people ; — and  it  acknowledged  the  new  principle 
of  public  responsibility.  Hitherto  the  government 
had  been  accuuniable  to  no  one  :  lieuceforth  it  became 
accountable  to  the  country  and  to  public  opinion. 

The  discussion  of  reforms  had  stimulated  public 
PnbHc  opinion,  throughout  the  country.  Already 
opiuion.  awakened  bv  tlie  controversies  of  previous 
reigns,*  it  had  now  acquired  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence. The  king  was  still  absolute  in  theory :  but  he 
was  constrained  to  consult  and  to  flatter  it'  The 
press  had  cast  off  all  restrainia^  and  was  freely  dis- 
cussing the  measures  of  the  govemmeni  Without 
free  institutionSy  the  monarchy  was  surrounded  bj  the 
irregular  forces  of  democracy. 

At  length,  in  17B7,  bankruptcy  could  no  longer  be 
An  auMin-  ©xccpt  by  a  new  financial  policy ; 

noubiea.    ^^'^  Calouue  revivcd  the  remedial  schemes 
iTK."'     of  Tnxgot   Warned  by  the  experience  of  his 
predeoessorst  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
tiie  privileged  classes,  by  submitting  his  plans  to  an 

'  Bea  M^Ttf,  180. 

'  'IX^s  1784,  NeckerdisiUtdMWimdoeQmeut  public,  comme  un  fait 

incontostr"  :  '*  La  ])lupart  dps  rtrang'pre  ont  poine  a  fuiro  uno  idee 
derautoritc  qu'exerce  en  Fr«uce  aujourd'Lui  ropiuion  publique; 
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aasembly  of  notableB:^  but^  far  from  giying  him  sup* 
port,  they  urged  his  removal  from  office.  The  Parlia- 
lucllL  of  Paris  also  coiidemned  Lis  iiieasures.  Again 
the  conrt,  and  the  privileged  classes,  were  too  strong 
for  a  reforming  minister,  however  urgent  the  public 
necessities ;  and  Calonne,  like  his  far  worthier  prede- 
cessors, was  sacrificed  to  their  resentment  Bat  it 
was  not  enough  to  reject  his  schemes :  the  evils  he  was 
attempting  to  snrmoimi  were  bejond  dispute,  and  de- 
manded instant  remedie&  His  sucoessor^  De  Brienne, 
appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  its  assent  to 
new  taxea  It  refused ;  and  the  king  endeavonred  to 
coerce  it,  and  other  Parliaments  who  made  common 
cause  with  it,  b  v  an  arbitrary  use  oi"  iiis  prerogatives, 
unsuited  to  the  times,  and  resented  by  public  opinion. 
He  even  exiled  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris— 235  in  number — to  Troves, 
bj  lettrea  tie  cacJteL  And  having  recalled  the  Parlia- 
ment,  he  ventured,  in  ominous  imitation  of  Charles  L, 
to  arrest  two  of  its  leading  members — ^D'Ei^remenil 
and  Qoislart— in  the  hall  of  the  Parliament  itseli  It 
was  now  too  late  to  goyem  by  prerogative ;  and  the 
two  bodies  which  had  been  consulted,  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  were  opposed  to  the  Crown. 

Soiiie  new  course  was  inevitable ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  already  demanded  that  The*!*!**- 
the  states-general  should  be  assembled,  to  s*^^^- 
devise  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  country.^  It  was 

ils  comprennent  difficilement  ce  que  c'est  cette  puissance  invisible, 
qit!  commande  j usque  dans  le  palais  da  loi.' — De  Tocqneville, 
L'anru^n  Regime,  266. 

'  There  liad  been  no  a&semblj  of  notables  since  16:^,  under  Kiche- 
lien. 

*Tlii«iB,  Bia.  delaBev,  I  14. 
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nearly  two  hundred  years  since  tbis  disused  and  almost 
forgotten  body  had  been  called  into  existence.^  The 
policy  of  reviying  such  an  assembly,  at  this  oritieal 

time,  was  distrusted  by  the  j^uvernmout  as  uncertain, 
if  not  dangerous.  But  it  was  advocated  by  powerful 
classes,  who  hoped  to  strengthen  their  own  interests : 
it  was  honestly  desired  by  many,  as  a  national  council 
suited  to  the  emergency :  it  wa^  prayed  for  by  the  dis- 
tressed  peasantry,  as  the  only  hope  of  relief;  and  it 
was  demanded  by  the  enemies  of  the  court  and  the 
goTemment,  as  a  means  of  embarrassment^  and  possi- 
bly of  disorder.  And,  at  length,  the  king,  distracted 
by  divided  councils,  but  leaning  to  a  liberal  policy, 
jan.»4  resolved  upon  this  hazardous  venture,  and 
convoked  the  states- general^  Meanwhile 
De  Brienne  retired,  and  Necker  was  restored  to 
power. 

The  approaching  experiment  was  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. Under  an  established  constitution  it  is 
t^.T^vp^.  difficult  to  forecast  the  result  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people :  but  in  France  everything  was  un- 
certain— the  electors,  the  members,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  itself  and  tiie  relations  of  its  di£fereni 
orders.  The  notables  were  again  assembled  to  advise 
upon  these  matters :  but  afforded  little  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment The  ministry'  settled  that  the  deputies  of  the 
tiers-rfnt,  elected  by  nearly  universal  suffrage,  should 
be  d()uble  the  number  of  the  other  orders.  Yet  it  was 
not  determined  whether  the  three  orders  should  sit 
apart,  as  in  former  f  iines,  or  sit  and  vote  together,  in 
a  single  chamber.  The  one  course  assured  the  ancient 

>  Its  last  meetinp:  was  in  1014.  See  tv^pra,  pp.  95,  M. 
*  For  Ma/  5»  im 
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Mcendenoj  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy :  the  latter 
at  onoe  transferred  their  power  to  the  lowest  order, 
which  had  hitherto  been  without  political  influenoe. 
This  oritical  question  was  hotLj  discussed  by  the  two 
parties :  the  nobles  denouncing  any  infraction  of  their 
rights:  the  popular  party  insisting  npon  a  scheme 
.  which  promised  them  an  eaay  trinmph.  jbid  it  was 
asked  why  was  the  number  of  the  commons  double 
^  that  of  each  of  the  other  orders,  unless  with  a  view 
to  their  powers  of  voting  ?  Meanwhile  the  elections 
were  held,  with  this  importanl  question  still  uii.settlod. 

This  uncertainty  increased  the  excitement,  which 
was  marked  by  some  threateniii<jr  riots.  The 

»  popular  cause  was  signally  advanced  by  an- 
other incident  of  the  electiona  In  each  district,  tlio 
electors  were  invited  to  prepare  a  st;itement  of  their 
griemaces,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deputies,  known 
as  colters;  and  thus  were  brought  together,  and  dis- 
cussed, the  most  formidable  i indictments  against  the 
entire  polity  of  the  State.^  They  were  generally 
drawn  up  by  the  lawyers,  who,  having  been  familiiur 
inth  the  sufferings  of  their  neighbours^  promptly  as- 
sumed the  position  of  their  advisers  and  leaders  at 
this  crisis.  The  discontents  of  the  people  were  uni- 

:      Tarsal ;  and  they  received  expression  in  such  a  foim 
as  to  com^^tand  attention.    Belorms  amounting  to 

1  ChMBlii  pnbliBlied  a  colleetioii  of  Ihm  edkkru.  which  De  Tocqi^e- 
Tille  jiutiyoaUs'iin  document  unlqnp  dRn?^  Thlstoire.'  Again  he 
says,  'Quand  je  viens  A  reunir  ensomblp  tous  ce^^  vocux  particu- 
liers  U\cs  trois  orilr«'st.  je  m'tti>er(;oi»  avee  uuo  sorte  de  terrour,  quo 
ce  qu'on  reclame  est  I'abolition  simultaneeet  systematique  de  tDillea 
!«•  loto,  et  d«  tons  1m  usages  ayant  conn  dMi8  le  pajs :  Je  vols  eitr* 
le-champ  qnll  v» i^agir  d'line  des  pins  vastes  ei  des  plus  dnnge* 
ivuMs  ivvolatUm  qui  eient  junftis  pera  dans  le  wtmd.et'-^L'wutien 
JUgim,  ail. 
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xeyolntiQiL  weie  eTOcywhere  demanded;  and  a  new 
and  untried  assemblj  was  about  to  ooneider  them. 

At  this  time,  the  king  and  his  ministors  were  at 
atMUiQt     iss^d  nobles,  and  in  conflict  with 

i*"****-  the  Parliaments:  the  treasury  was  empty: 
the  people  were  famishinf^:  factions  were  raging  furi- 
ously; and  public  ()[uiiion  was  disturbed  and  threat- 
ening. Even  the  fidelitv  of  the  troops  was  doubtful: 
the  officers  leaning  to  their  noble  order ;  and  the  sol- 
diers sympathising  with  the  wrongs  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  having  discontents  of  tiieir  own.' 
The  result  of  the  elections  marked  the  dominant 
feelings  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  nobles^ 
tloit  uf  the  indoctrinated  with  the  new  philosophy,  were 
reformers  and  philanthropists:  but  the  ma- 
jority sternly  maintained  the  rights  of  their  order. 
The  great  body  of  the  delegates  from  the  clergy  were 
cur6Sf^  having  an  earnest  sympathy  with  the  people. 
They  had  boldly  demanded  the  redress  of  all  the  pop- 
uhir  grievances,  and  they  asserted  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  tax  themselves,  through  their  representatiyes.' 
Of  the  600  deputies  from  the  tiers-etcA^^  there  were  no 
less  than  374  lawyers ; " — ^the  antiiors  and  instigators 
of  the  eahiere:  there  were  men  of  letters,  artists,  and 
citizens;  but  few  country  gentlemen.  The  noble,  Bfi- 
rabeau,  expelled  from  his  own  order,  and  the  Abb^ 

'  Fonr  DMHitlis  afler  tiie  openings  af  the  stetos-genenl,  there  were 
16,000  de^sortera  roviii|;  ebont  Paris.— Taine,  Zm  OfigkiM*^  61S. 

*  Mr.  Cariyle  says  of  them,  '  who,  indeed,  are  properly  little  other 

than  commons  tlisg^ised  in  curate  frocks.' — Fr.  Ri  v.  b.  Iv.  ch.  4. 

*  De  Tocqueville,  L'aiuskn  lUgime,  168,  169 ;  Louia  Biano»  Hid, 
delaB^.  Fr.  n.  221. 

*  The  total  number  of  deputies  to  the  states-general  was  1214, 
one  half  of  whom  were  from  the  Uert-UaL 

»  BoBlU^,  K^.  L  68. 
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Sieyt'S,  had  cast  their  lot  with  the  coramons.  It  was 
a  body  intent  upon  reforms,  and  a  sturdy  foe  to  privi- 
leges. Its  mission  was  to  satisfy  the  complaints  of 
the  people ;  and  it  was  burning  to  resist  the  pieten- 
sions  of  the  nobles  and  the  Ohurch.^ 

On  May  5,  the  states-general  were  opened,  by  the 
king  himself  in  the  8aBe  dea  Mems^  at  Yer- 
sailles^  aoooiding  to  the  stately  ceiemonial 
of  1614  The  clergy  assembled  on  his  light^  ("Mm- 
the  nobles  on  the  left,  and  the  modest  commons  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  chamber.*  Tlie  king  and  his  minis- 
ters were  welcomed  with  hearty  acclamations,  and  liis 
majesty^s  generous  and  earnest  speech  was  received 
with  applause.  But  here  ended  all  that  was  hopeful, 
on  this  remarkable  day.  Neither  the  king  nor  his 
ministers,  Barentin  and  Necker,  who  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  states,  proposed  a  certain  policy,  or  spe- 
cific measures  of  relief:  bul^  proclaiming  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  conntry,  thej  appealed  to  tiie  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  the  assembly ;  whom  they  cau- 
tioned against  extreme  measures,  and  inyited  to  union. 

The  supreme  question  of  the  separate  or  united 
Toting  of  the  orders,  was  left  to  the  deter-  g^^j^ 
mination  of  tliDsn  rival  orders  themselves:  J^JjJ^ 
not,  howeyer,  without  intimations  that  the 

I  '  Tp  nn  cnnt  rti  les  impots,  ni  les  lettres  de  cachet,  m  tous  les  an- 
tr^  abas  d«'  I'autorite,  ce  ne  sont  point  les  vexations  des  intendants, 
et  les  longuears  ruineuseti  de  la  justice  qai  ont  le  ploB  irrite  la  na. 
tiflB :  e^wl  la  prejuge  de  la  noUesse  par  laqoel  elle  a  maalfwl^  plus 
dm  bailie.'— Rlvanl,  JMfm.  dted  Jasj  Taine,  Le§  Originet,  410. 

*  Tke  eereinonj  waa  markrf  a  algniflcant  incident.  Wlien  the 
Idnir.  beloir  seated  upon  Ilia  thtone,  put  on  his  hat,  the  clergy  and 
nobles  procpeded  to  cover  themselves,  according  to  aiiciont  rustom  ; 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  commoDS  asserted  the  like  privilege,  in 
the  presence  of  rojaltj. 
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aacidiit  nsage  was  &T(niied  by  tlie  goyernmeni  This 
fatal  hesitaiioii  was  due  to  the  distracted  ooonoils 

of  the  king's  advisers.  The  king  himself  would  have 
shared  his  prerogatives  with  the  people,  for  the  com- 
mon good:  but  neither  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  nor 
the  conrt  wore  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  own  inter- 
ests or  privileges.  They  had  successfully  resisted  the 
king  and  his  refonxiiiig  ministers,  Turgot,  Necker  and 
Oaloime ;  and  they  would  not  submit  to  the  despised 
oommcMns.  The  position  was,  indeed,  embarrassing: 
•If  the  orders  voted  separately,  there  was  little  hope  of 
satisfaction  to  the  people :  if  they  voted  together,  there 
was  immediate  hazard  of  revolution.  Bat  to  leave  the 
orders,  who  Imted  and  distrusted  one  another,  to  de- 
termine their  own  rights,  was  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 

The  two  higher  ordois  now  sat  apart  in  thoir  re- 
Thccom-  spective  chambers,  leaving  the  commons,  as 
"  mic  to*  largest  body,  in  possession  of  the  great 

Nauonai  '  *       proceeded  to  the  separate  verifi- 

cation  of  their  po^vors.  The  commons,  being 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  separation  of  orders, 
insisted  that  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  three 
Estates  should  be  conducted  by  the  entire  body; 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  two  other  ordera 
Their  inaction  assured  their  ultimate  triu^mph.  They 
were  united  to  a  man  ;  while  many  of  the  nobles  were 
on  their  side  :  they  commanded  the  S}Tnpathies  of  the 
inferior  clergy- ;  and  they  were  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple. After  five  weeks  of  fruitless  negotiations,  the 
Jane  17      commous  took  a  bolder  step;  and  declared 

themselves 'the  National  Assembly.'*  It  was 

*Za  SaUe  de.^  Etnfn. 

*  Etlear  Qainet  truly  says,  '  Co  nom,  qui  evoqoait  la  uatlon,  etalt 
deja  ia  victoir©.' — La  Etwlulian,  i.  7d. 
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an  aet  of  nsmpatioii  which  marked  the  commeneemettt 
of  the  reTolntion.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  dedaaration  of 
right :  it  was  followed  by  decrees  designed  to  eiunire 
their  own  authority.    Taxes  imposed  by  the  Crown 

were  declared  illegal :  but  their  collection  was  pro- 
Tibiniially  allowed,  daring  the  sitting  of  the  National 
Assembly.    The  public  debts  were  consolidated,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  public  creditors;  and  a 
committee  of  subsistence  was  appointed  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  people.  As  they  were  thus  as- 
Baming  superior  legislatLve  power,  it  was  dear  that 
they  must  be  pat  down,  or  that  the  Grown,  and  the 
two  other  orders,  most  associate  themseWes  with  their 
labours.  The  court  persuaded  the  king  to  adopt  the 
former  course:  and,  on  tiie  plea  of  an  approaching 
royal  seance,  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  closed  against 
the  Assembly.    The  comnions  at  once  adjourned  to 
the  racket  court,  where  they  swore  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  given  a  constitution 
to  France.  The  racket  court  being  soon  closed  against 
them,  they  adjourned  to  the  Church  of  St 
Louis;  and  here  they  were  joined  by  the 
majorify  of  the  clergy. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  came,  in  state,  to  the 
hall  of  the  states-general,  rebuked  ike  As-  j,}^, 
sembly,  and  annulled  its  decrees  as  illegal,  i  1,0 
He  directed  that  the  separate  orders  should  lii^JemWy. 
be  maintaiiied  :  announced  certain  leiornis, 
compii:^*  d  in  thirty-five  articles,  which  he  invited  the 
states-general  to  accept ;  and  intimated  that,  unless 
thoy  were  agreed  to,  he  should  himself  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people.^   At  the  same  time,  he  threat- 
ened them  with  a  dissolution.    In  conclusion,  he 

' '  Benl  je  ferai  le  bieo  de  mes  peuplea.' 
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FRANCE. 


ordered  the  deputies  to  sepiiiate.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  at  once  left  the  hall :  bnt  the  commons 
refused  to  move.  Reminded  of  tlio  king's  orders  by 
his  usher,  De  Brt'zJ,  thcv  replied,  by  the  mouth  of 
Mirabeau,  *  Go,  Monsieur,  tell  those  who  sent  you  tliat 
we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  force  of  bayonets  sliall  send  us  hence,'  They 
resolved  to  persist  in  their  decrees,  which  the  ting 
had  just  condemaed;  and  voted  the  inviolability  of 
their  members.  This  defiance  of  the  king's  authority, 
inatead  of  being  met  by  the  threatened  dissolutiony 
was  submitted  to  by  the  court ;  and  from  that  day, 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly. 

Another  victoiy  was  soon  gained  by 'the  popular 
Union  or  P^]^*  The  Assembly!  resuming  its  sittings 
the  orden.  church  of  St  Louis,  was  at  once 

joined  by  the  clergy,  who  had  sat  there  before,  and  in 
JoneST      *  by  forty-seven  nobles,  including 

^  '  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  at  last  by  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  union  of  the 
orders  was  now  complete,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
commons  was  assured.*  The  two  foremost  Estates  of 
the  realm  were,  in  truth,  effaced  from  the  constitution 
of  France;  and  the  CroTO  itself  had  lost  its  sove- 
reignty.' 

The  court  had  sustained  a  grave  discomfiture  :  but 
it  was  not  even  yet  too  late  to  initiate  re- 
of  Nocker.    forms  and  assume  the  direction  of  the  popu- 
lar movement :  but,  unhappily,  the  reactionary  party 
again  prevailed  in  the  king's  councils.   It  was  deter- 

'  'Jusqu'a  ce  jour,  du  moins,  la  bourg^isie  fut  la  volution : 
•lie  ftttle  penple.'— Louis  Blano,  But.  de  la  Rev.  Fr,  ii.  815. 

* '  L«  loyftnil  n'aait  plus  an  palate  de  Lonia  xvL :  eUe  fitalt  i  la 
Salle  des  Btat(i.'~Ibl4.  818. 
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mined  to  overawe  tlie  Assembly :  its  hall  was  8ur- 
rounded  hy  a  foreign  soldiery ;  and  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  concentrated  upon  VersaiUes,  upon  Paria 
and  its  eiiTixoii&   When  these  military  pre- 
parations were  completed,  Neoker  was  dis-  "^"^^ 
missed,  and  banished  from  France. 

Hitherto  the  issue  had  Jbeen  between  the  court  and 
the  Assembly :  it  was  now  a  conflict  between  ^^kingof 
tiie  government  and  the  people.   The  Pari-  »»»B"tti»- 
sians  rushed  to  arms,  and  the  troops  refused  to  figlit 
against  them :  the  Bastil«  was  stormed;  and  j^i^ 
the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  populace.*  ™- 
The  king  now  came  to  the  Assembly,  assured  tliem  of 
his  confidence,  and  promised  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  Pans  and  Versailles.   On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  visited  Paris,  without  g^rds, 
and  was  receiyed  with  lojal  demonstrations.  ''"'^  ^* 
But  he  was  forced  to  humble  himself  before  the  peo* 
pie.  Waying  his  hai»  decked  with  the  insurrectionaiy 
cockade,  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  he 
aroused  transports  of  enthusiasm  from  the  crowd  be- 
low.   He  had  made  his  peace,  for  a  time,  with  his 
capital :  but  he  had  worn  the  badL<e  of  the 

revolution,  and  played  the  part  of  a  citizen  recalled. 

July  IT 

king.*   The  policy  of  the  court  had  been 
foilr^d ;  and  Necker  was  recalled  from  his  exile. 

Paris»  with  its  poptdar  magistrates  and  national 
guards^  reconciled  for  a  time  to  the  king,  was,  how* 


'  Onhesrlng  of  these  events  from  the  Dake  de  Liancoart,  the  kin^ 
aaid, '  Cest  nne  rtvolte  I'   *  Non,  sire/  lepUed  the  Dake, '  ^eetvoo 

rfevolation.' 

' '  Le  .souvf»min  fi'odal  venait  de  disparaltre  ;  il  ne  r(  stait  plus  en 
France  qn'on  monarqoe,  chef  deeboaigeois.' — Louis  Blanc,  Hitt.  iL 
422. 

rau  n.— 7 
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eyer,  independeni   Other  cities  followed  its  exam- 
ple, and  electing  new  miigistrates,  and  eniol- 
ling  national  goaids,  sided  with  the  popular 
joij.im  proTinces  there  were  grave 

disorders :  castles  were  burnt  down :  nobles  and  oomi- 
try  gentlemen  were  murdered,  and  their  title-deeds 
destroyed  by  the  peasantry:  monasteries  and  farm- 
houses were  plundered:  estates  were  forcibly  occu- 
pied by  squatters:  rents  and  services  were  withheld 
from  the  proprietors :  tax-gatherers  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts :  the  peasantry  roved  oyer  fi(  Ids  and 
forests  in  pursuit  of  game,  which  they  cooked  on  the 
spot  with  wood  from  the  plantations  of  their  seigneurs. 
lifB  and  property  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  anarchy.* 
The  three  orders  being  now  tinited,  the  Assembly, — 
henceforward  called  the  Constituent  Assem- 
Uorwoftbe  bly, — Consisted  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
members :  a  number  excessive  for  delibera- 
tion, and  liable  to  sudden  and  uncontrollable  im- 
pulses. Its  members  had  come  recently  from  their 
constituents,  who  were  aroused  to  a  keen  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  and  expected  immediate  relief  from  their 
representatives:  while  the  prevailing  excitement  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  provinces,  could  not  fail  to  influence 
their  deliberations.  As  public  life  in  France  had  long 
been  suppressed,  by  centralised  administration,  there 
were  no  men,  in  all  this  vast  body,  trained  to  states- 

'  So  earlj  as  July  1790,  the  OoDstitnent  Aflsomblj  reeetred  a  re- 
port  that '  property  was  ererywliere  tlie  prey  to  brigandage  :  that 
on  all  aides  eastles  were  burned,  convents  wreeked,  and  farms  given 
np  to  pillage  :  that  all  seignorial  rights  were  at  an  end  :  that  the 
laws  were  without  force,  the  magistrates  without  authority,  and 
justiro  h\H  a  iihantom  which  wn?^  snnjErht  in  vnm  in  the  tribunals* 
Kettemeut,  Vk  de  M,  la  Margtusc  de  la  Iioch<i)a2Uckin,  71. 
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manship,  or  qualified  by  experience,  or  political  repu- 
tation, to  direct  its  counsels,  and  gnide  it  tlirongh 
the  fearful  dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
nobles  were  onaccnstomed  to  deliberative  bodies :  they 
had  never  practised  public  speaking,  or  the  politic  man- 
agement of  men  of  different  classes.^  No  ministers  of 
the  Crown  were  there  to  concert  a  policy,  upon  which 
the  ezecutiTe  and  legislative  authorities  might  agree: 
but  jealou^  and  suspicion  were  rife  between  them. 
There  were  parties  indeed, — the  rights  or  royalist; 
the  centre,  or  constitutional ;  and  the  left,  or  demo- 
cratic:—but  there  was  little  party  organisation,  or 
concerted  action,  which  might  liave  fciven  consistency 
to  the  policy  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  wilLiout  any 
rules  or  traditions  of  order.  A  hundred  deputies 
would  rise  together,  and  insist  upon  beinj?  hoard. 
They  oven  read  their  speeches.*  Motions  were  made, 
and  decrees  passed,  without  notice,  and  upon  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  the  moment.^  Its  galleries  were  filled 
with  strangers,  who  cheered  and  hissed,  without  a 
check,  and  interrupted  the  debates  with  threatening 
damoars.  Its  foremost  member  was  Mirabean, — a 
man  distinguished,  above  all  his  rivals,  by  genius^ 
eloquence,  and  statesmanship ;  and,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  revolution,  all  his  influence  was  used  to  forward 
the  popular  cause.   The  Abb^  Siey^,  great  in  con- 

'  'Jamais  conducteurs  d'hommes  n'ont  tellement  dc^Jappris  I'art 
de  conduire  Ics  hommes,  art  qui  consiste  &  marcher  sur  la  meme 
loate,  maiH  en  tCte,  et  ii  guider  leur  travail  eu  y  preoant  part.' — 
Tame,  JUi  Orirjine»,  04. 

*  Artlmr  Toong*B  Trawk,  i.  Ill  it  tteq. 

*  This  pTmctiee  wm  contlnaed  thronghoiit  the  tevolntionaiy  pe- 
ilod,  an<1  ]  as  not  been  corrected  in  xecent  times.  Under  the  prert> 
dency  of  M.  Thiers,  critical  votes  were  teken  without  notice.  0,g.  on 
the  TOte  of  confidence,  Nov.  SO,  1872. 
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stitution-making,  found  ample  scope  for  his  inventive 
talents,  in  thiii  2)oliti('al  chaos;  and  Talleyrand,  the 
Lisliop  of  Aiitun,was  preparing  to  8acrilice  his  Church 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  his  own  ainlnlimi. 
Qeneral  La£ayette,  overflowing  with  vanity,  moved  by 
a  reBtless  ambition,  and  fresh  from  American  polities^ 
was  ready  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  man,  while  he  se- 
cured his  own  ascenden<7.  D'Orleana,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  sat  dark  and  silent^  on  the  left,  as  an  enemj  of 
the  coori  Bobespierre  was  there,  not  yet  a  conspicu- 
ous figure,  but  brooding  orer  the  future. 
The  people  were  clamouring  for  reforms,  and  the 
Assembly  promptly  ministered  to  their  im- 
tioiKif  patience.  There  was  a  general  uprising 
^u^!  against  feudal  rights ;  and  in  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  the  orders  agreed  to 
the  renunciation  of  class  i)rivileges,  and  a  wholesale 
redress  of  giievauces.  Feudal  rights  were  redeemed, 
and  pers(jnal  servitude  abolished  :  tithes  were  discon- 
tinued: exemptions  from  taxes  renounced  :  plurality  of 
offices  surrendered  :  the  exclusive  rights  in  game,  and 
various  other  feudal  privileges  and  jurisdictions,  con- 
demned. In  a  single  night,  nearly  all  the  grievances 
of  the  people  were  redressed.^  The  nol)les  and  the 
Church  renounced  the  privileges  which  it  had  taken 
them  centuries  of  struggle  and  usurpation  to  acquire. 
Just  and  necessary  as  were  these  concessions,  they  were 
made,  not  with  the  judgment  of  lawgivers,  but  with 
the  rashness  and  impulsiTeness  of  rsTolutionists ;  and 
80  sudden  an  interference  with  existing  rights,  with- 
out securities  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  anarchy. 

'  Thiers,  TTist.  I  t'ja  tis^q.;  Mignet.  BuL  MiU 
I  84;  Louis  Blanc,  Mitt.  U.  484, 
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ParUw 
in  the 


Thft  leTolntion  had  now  wrested  powor  froin  tiiQ 
liAQcU  ol  ihe  king,  and  privileges  from  the  ^  ^,  ^ 
Church  and  the  nobles :  but  it  had  not  yet  SmSu? 
overthrown  the  framework  of  the  govern- 
meni  The  king  still  reigned,  but  -with  a  limited 
authority :  au  Assembly  represeutin*^  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  generally  animated  with  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  moderation,  was  preparing  to  s(  <  ure 
the  fruits  of  the  great  national  movement  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth.  At  this  period,  indeed,  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  revolution  would  assume  a  constita- 
tional  form.  But  the  Assembly  was  divided 
into  three  principal  parties,  whose  principles 
and  aims*  and  whose  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment,  prevented  the  eolation  of  constitutional  diffi- 
cnltiea.  The  right,  consisting  chiefly  of  noblea  and 
ecclesiastics,  dung  obstinately  to  the  old  r^tne:  the 
centre  desired  nuoderate  reforms,  and  constitational 
liberty :  the  left  were  the  revolutionary  party, — advo- 
cates of  the  riglits  of  man, — enemies  of  the  Choroh 
and  the  nobles, — and  though  not  yet  republicans,^ 
hostile  to  the  Grown.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
was  discusssed :  but  in  vain.  An  idh^  vapouring,  and 
mischievous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  was,  in- 
deed, adopted:*'  but  a  definite  constitution  could  nut 
be  agreed  upon.  A  senate,  or  second  chamber,  was 
pri>posed :  l)nt  the  nobles  naturally  desired  to  make  it 
the  means  of  recovering  their  power  ;  and  who  could 

'  CamUle  Desmoolins  said,  '  Nous  n'ctionB  pas  alors  plus  de  dix 
y€piiUlcd]ia  en  FmiiMi'-^Loiiit  Blane,  Bh.  F^,  livr.  ii.  eh.  4 
* '  La  Fraaea  nmiMUit  avee  le  ptn^,  (>t  votdMit  iteumter  i  I'ftei 

de  nature,  dut  upii«r  i  doDner  nne  declaration  cKimpllte  de  toas  lea 
droits  do  I'lioinme  et  du  citovrn.'<-.Tblenip  MM.  L  187.  See  alao 
Comte,  FkU,  ^09,  vi.  858.  800, 
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seriously  hope  that  the  commons,  who  had  so  lately 
triompked  over  the  two  other  Estates,  would  suddenly 
agree  to  restore  a  separate  chamber^  of  equal  authority 
with  their  own  ?  Again,  it  was  proposed  to  secure  to 
the  king  a  veto  upon  all  legislative  acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly: but  this  was  considered  bj  the  popular  party  too 
great  a  power,  and  the  veto  was  restricted  to  the  dnra- 
tioiL  of  two  assemblies.' 

But»  in  truths  the  passions  of  the  different  parties 
coDdition  oonoemed  in  the  rcTolution,  were  too  heated 
ofPMte.  ^  allow  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  mo- 
mentous questions  now  at  issue.  Paris  was  excited 
and  turbulent :  the  clubs  were  maintaining  a  danger- 
ous agitation ;  ami  niuUituJes  of  the  people  were 

starving.    At  the  very  time  when  the  central 
^oiof      governinciit  hiul  boon  dangerously  weakoned, 

the  power  of  the  municipality  nf  Paris  was 
no  less  dangerously  increased.  Its  mayor  was  a  great 
political  personage  :  its  national  guard  was  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ever  on  the  spot ;  while  the  king's  forces 
were  jealously  removed  from  the  capital.  Its  general» 
Lafayette,  at  once  a  soldier  and  politician,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  city  and  of  the  State.  Ite  constitution  was 
essentially  democratic^  The  municipal  administra- 
tion was  Tested  in  a  larjge  body  of  representetiTes, — 
originally  120,  but  soot^  increased  to  300 :  while  every 
section  had  ite  own  noisy  assembly  to  dictete  to  the 
Hotel  de  YiUe. 
Every  great  city  has  ite  dangerous  classes:  they 

swarm  in  the  back  streete,  courts  and  allevs: 

they  are  to  be  seen  amidst  the  crowds  of 
the  greater  thoroughfare.s.    No  oue  can  walk  among 

'Thlen.  AM.  L 
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ihem,  mich  their  countenanoes,  and  orerhear  iheir 
language,  without  wondering  how  the  peace  and  safety 
of  society  can  be  guarded.  But  Paris,  at  this  period, 
surpassed  all  oiher  cities, — except  perhaps  ancient 
Borne, — in  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  its  poor, 
wretched,  unemployed,  and  desperate  inhabitants, — 
included  in  the  comprehensive  term  of  proUMr&L 
France  had,  for  generations,  been  infested  with 
crowds  of  vagrants  and  be^gars.^  Of  those,  multi- 
tudes swarmed  to  the  capita,!:  the  disorders  of  the 
time  increased  their  11  iHid>er  :  thousands  of  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employmeut  by  the  disorj^auisa- 
tion  of  society :  the  smaller  en\ployers  sufl'ered  as 
much  as  the  workmen ;  and  thoro  was  a  fearful  scar- 
city of  food.  A  partial  and  inade(|uate  i)oor-law  was 
quite  unequal  to  cope  with  such  prodigious  pauper- 
ism ;  and  the  police,  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  was  scanty 
and  ill-organised.  Buck  were  the  elements  of  disor- 
der and  violence,  at  a  time  of  feyered  political  excite* 
menl  The  people,  suffering  and  excited,  grossly  ig- 
norant and  credulous,  were  exposed  to  the  wildest 
delusions.  Democratic  newspapers  aroused  their  pas- 
sions ;  and  inflammatory  placards  appealed  to  them^ 
upon  all  the  walls  of  the  capitaL  Journalism  was  a 
new  force  in  the  BsYolution.*  The  artful  whispers  of 
revolutionary  agents,  and  the  declamations  of  mob- 
orators,  goaded  them  to  madness.  There  were  turbu- 
lent meetings,  in  the  sections  and  in  the  Palais  Boyal : 
there  were  riots  in  the  streets, — sometimes  the  natural 
fruits  of  anarchy, — sometimes  provoked  by  the  secret 

*  In  1789  the  number  was  estimated  at  2,000,000.— Louis  Blanc, 
JStL  Uvr.  iv.  cH.  8. 

*  A  fnllacooant  of  the  journnrisTn  of  this  period  will  be  fovnd 
in  LoniB  Blanc,  Hiti,  de  la  JUv,  Ft,  iU.  121  et  nq. 
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maohuiatioiis  and  the  bribes  of  levolutionafj  dema- 
gogaes.  Society  waB  seething  with  tempeetaous  paa- 
sions ;  and  the  gold  of  Orleans,  and  other  dark  con- 
spirators, waa  not  wanting  to  inflame  them.' 

Order  was  partially  maintained  by  the  mnnioipal 
autliorities  and  the  national  gnard :  seditions  meet- 
iiig.s  in  the  Palais  Ik)yal  were  prohibited  :  restraints 
were  put  upou  tke  press  :  ^  a  police  force  was  organ- 
ised by  Gk^neral  Lafayette  :  public  worksliojis  were 
provided  for  the  unemployed  poor :  the  muuu  ipal 
funds  were  exhaust*  il  in  furnishing  cheap  bread  to 
the  people;  and  at  1  iiL^th,  the  State  ^as  obliged  to 
save  the  multitude  from  starving. 

Immediate  danger  was  averted  by  these  expe- 
dients :  but  the  general  condition  of  Paris  was  aggra- 
vated. Cheap  bread,  and  public  wages  for  nondnal 
work,  attracted  crowds  to  the  capital,  bringing  with 
them  fresh  elements  of  discontent  and  turbulence; 
and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  found  necessary  to 
close  the  public  workshops.*  It  was  soon  to  be  seen 
how  little  these  masses  could  be  controlled  by  au- 
thority ;  and  how  easily  they  could  be  stirred  to  in- 
surrection. 

'For  evidenco  as  to  tho^r  t  aagutions,  see  Mirabean,  Corr.; 
Bailly,  Mt'm.  u.  2\r.i ;  Croker.  Esmyn,  pp.  50,  70 ;  Von  Sybel,  Eift.  i. 
76.  114.  Ifl).  139;  Lord  Auckland's  Corr.  ii.  365;  Pucoin. 

Philippe  d'Ori  'am,  72.  CspeakiiijEr  of  the  alleged  bribes  of  tho  Duke 
of  Orleans,  M.  Thiera  says  : — '  Du  reste,  cetto  Influence  n'est  point 
i  Qompter  panni  lee  canaM  de  la  r^Tolntlon,  car  n'est  pu  avec  nn 
pen  d'or,  et  des  mancBnTies  aeerttes  qu*<m  ^branle  nne  nation  do 
Tingt-cinq  millions  d'hommes.' — Hist,  de  la  Ret.FrA,  80.  Thli 
portion  of  his  history  is  strongly  criticised  by  Croker. 

No  printed  matter  waa  to  be  iseoed  withont  the  name  of  an 

etlitor. 
^  July  1,  1790. 
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Bat  the  foroe  of  the  reTolntion  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  clubs  and  political  associations.  5,,^^^^^ 
Here  men  were  brought  together  to  discuss 
their  grievances,  and  give  vent  to  their  fierce  pas- 
Hions.  Thti  ciub  orators  were  tlio  true  apostles  of 
the  revolution.  Speculatiou  gave  way  to  political 
action ;  and  the  ambition  of  leaders,  and  the  liot 
zeal  of  partisans,  lashed  an  ignorant  and  fanusliiug 
people  to  fuF}'.^  The  most  powerful  and  daiigt-rous 
ol  these  clubs  was  that  of  the  Jacobins,  wliicli  was  to 
play  a  decisive  part  in  the  revolution.  For  Danton 
and  other  revolutionists,  however,  even  this  club  was 
not  violent  enough ;  and  they  founded  the  more  hot- 
headed Cordeliers.  Another  club,— the  FeuiUants^ — 
established  by  Laiayette  and  Bailly,  was  too  mod- 
erate to  excite  the  passions  of  the  crowd.^  These 
dabe  were  formidable  enough  in  themselves:  but 
they  became  more  dangeisoiis  by  the  union  and  corre- 
spondence of  numbers  of  affiliated  societies.* 

While  the  popular  party  were  busy  in  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  clubs,  and  among  the  populace  Bmction 
of  Paris,  the  court  were  smarting  under  the  K?**' 
indignities  to  which  the  king  had  already 

'  '  Jamn5<!  losi  livrcn  no  produiront  nne  revolution  durable,  si  Ton 
n'y  ajoutf  la  parole  publique.  C'e.st  eilo  scuh'  (jui  ^hjvUs  et  com- 
muttique  la  vie.'  'Si  la  seizieme  siticle  navaii  cu  que  des  ecri* 
▼lins,  jamais  il  a'aurait  enfaatl  1ft  Blfonne.  II  fftUut  que  !« the- 
dlogiena  devlnoMiit  niMbmiiAiree.  Les  Uvrcs  de  Lufber,  de  Gil. 
Tin,  de  Zwtngle  firent  des  tlieologl«iia.  Leur  parole  vivante  re- 
pet'  c,  comriipntee  par  des  oratenn  (aaom,  fit  1ft  revolution  reUgietue.' 
—Edgar  Quinet,  Ln  Rt't.  i.  72. 

*  Thiors,  HiH.  de  la  Jieo.  Fr.  I,  218,  ^.V^tfeq. ;  Carlyle,  lliU.  of 
the  Fr.  Hen.  b.  il.  ch.  5. 

>  "The  Pfttlft  JicoUttfl  becftma  tli«  mofhw  society,  8oci6t6  H^re ; 
■ad  had  as  many  as  three  handred  sbriU-tongned  daoghten  tn  dlieet 
eorrespondenoe  with  ber.'-^Carlyle,  Biat,  ^ftheti;  Rev,  b.  ii.  oh.  H. 
7» 
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been  exposed,  and  the  abasement  of  the  nobles. 
They  were  powerless  iu  the  Assembly ;  and  despaired 
of  recovering  their  position  otherwise  than  by  force. 
The  king  still  had  an  armv.  Why  not  leave  Ver- 
sailleSy  and,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  soldiers,  defy 
his  enemies,  and  trample  down  sedition?  Reaction 
was  again  attempted  bj  a  display  of  military  force 
at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  and  sinister  rumours  were 
sx^read  of  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  and 
a  coup  d'etat.    They  were  confirmed  by  the 

The  bail-  I  J  ^ 

qwuot      festivities  of  the  kim^'s  bodymiard  at  the 

the  kiiig*a  °  ^11 

iMxiy-  castl(>  in  which  the  officers,  with  loud  de- 
Oct. land  monstnitions  of  loyalty,  trampud  upon  the 
national  cockades,  and  decked  themselves 
with  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bourbona  These 
threats  of  military  reaction,  whUe  they  irritated  and 
alarmed  the  revolutionists,  were  not  sufficient  to  over- 
awe them.  They  were  mei  by  frantic  excitement  in 
.  .a  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  march  of  the  women 

Oct.  SandS*  .  • 

upon  Versailles,  by  the  invasion  of  the  cas- 
tle itself  by  ^  riotous  mob,  and  by  the  enforced  re- 
moval of  tho  kinji  and  his  family  to  Paris. 

The  kin;^  was  iienee forth  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  mob. 
The  king  deprived  of  his  guards,  and  at  a  distance 
»t  Pad».  from  his  army,  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
revolution;  and  surrounded  by  an  excited  and  hungry 
populace.  He  was  followed  to  Paris  by  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and,  for  the  present,  was  protected  from  further 
outrages  by  Lafayette  and  the  national  guards.  Mira- 
beau,  who  was  now  in  secret  communication  with  the 
court,  warned  the  kinf^  of  his  danger,  in  the  midst  of 
the  revolutionary  capitaL  'The  mob  of  Paris,'  ho 
said,  *  will  scourge  the  corpses  of  the  king  and  tpieen.' 
He  saw  no  hope  of  safety  for  them»  or  lor  the  State, 
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but  ill  tlieir  withdrawal  from  this  pressing  danger,  to 
Fontainebleau  or  Boaen,  and  in  a  strong  goTemmeni^ 
supported  bj  the  Assembly,  pnxsning  liberal  mea- 
snzes,  and  quelling  anarchy.  His  connsels  vere  frus- 
trated by  events;  and  the  reTolntion  had  advanoed 
too  far  to  be  controlled  by  this  secret  and  snspected 
adviser  of  the  ldng> 

Meanwhile,  the  Assembly  was  busy  with  further 
schemes  of  revolution  and  desperate  finance,  other 
France  was  divided  into  departinonts :  the  Tih?"* 
property  of  the  Church  was  appropriated  to 
meet  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  State :  the  disas- 
trous assigruUs  were  issued:  the  subjection  of  the  cler- 
gy to  the  civil  power  was  decreed :  the  Parliaments 
were  superseded,  and  the  judicature  of  tiie  country 
was  reconstituted,  upon  a  popular  basis :  titles  of 
honour,  orders  of  knighthood,  armorial  bear-  j^^^  ^ 
ings — even  liveries — were  abolished:  the 
army  was  reorganised,  and  the  2)rivileges  of  hirth  were 
made  to  yield  to  service  and  seniority .'^    All  French- 
men were  henceforth  equal,  as  ^a'foyens:^  and  tlieir 
new  privileges  were  wildly  celebrated  by  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  of  liberty.  The  monarchy  was  still  recog- 
nised :  but  it  stood  alone,  in  the  midst  of  revolution. 

This  new  constitution  was  accepted  by  the  king^ 

'  The  relations  of  Mirabeau  with  the  OOtlTt  ham  since  been  fully 
rtvealf^d  in  the  iiittTr-sting  Corratpondanfc  nitre  Ic  Comtf  <1c  MitV' 
beau  d  h  Co.nic  de  la  Morrk  pi  inlnnt  Un  (iiinia*  17HS),  ITiM)  et  1791, 
Par  M.  de  Bacourt,  1851.  Mr.  Reeve  'can  disscover  no  evidence  of 
^  the  c^umum.  but  C4>njeciural  belief,  that  if  tlie  life  of  Mirabeau  liad 
been  prolonged,  it  would  have  fared  otherwise,  with  the  Freneh 
tevdatiogi.'— mtd  BqnAlican  Frane^  I.  286. 

'Thiers,  SUt,  1. 9S6  <f  109.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  onFeb.  34^  1790, 
4o  CoDi^tUaent  Assembly  decreed  the  eqaal  division  of  property, 
•nong  children,  without  a  single  protest  00  the  part  of  the  noUea. 
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and  consecrated  by  a  pompons  ceremony  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars:  bnt  the  revolution,  as  it 

Nfiw  con- 

BfUntion^  advanced,  had  raised  hosts  of  enemies  who 
fs^'^*^  were  combining  to  arrest  it  Every  power, 
interest  and  privilege  had  been  assailed ;  and 
file  most  powerfal  classes  of  sooiefy  vera  arrajed 
against  it  The  king  had  sworn  to  observe  the  mw 
constitution:  bnt  he  fonnd  himself  stripped  of  his 
kingly  attributes,  separated  from  his  friends,  a  pris- 
oner in  the  midst  of  a  jealous  and  turbulent  mob,  and 
exposed,  at  any  moment,  to  insult  and  outrage.  The 
nobles  liad  lost  their  power,  their  privilep^es  and  their 
titles:  the  clergy  their  property  and  independence: 
the  provincial  parliaments,  judges  and  other  function- 
aries, their  time-honoured  jurisdictions :  officers  in  the 
army  their  birthright  of  promotion.  And  large  bodies 
of  moderate  and  thoughtful  men  were  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  revolution,  the  collapse  of 
every  recof^ised  authority,  and  the  absorption  of 
power  by  popular  municipalities,  national  guards, 
rcNolntionary  clubs,  restless  agitators,  and  a  riotous 
populace.  The  hasty  and  impulsive  legislation  o£  the 
Assembly  had  spread  anarchy  throughout  Fran<». 

In  vain  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  attempted  to  stir 
Foreign  aid  ^®  peoplc,  in  the  proviuces,  against  the 
invokod.  Assembly.  With  the  country  at  laige  the 
new  laws  were  popular:  they  had  redressed  many 
flagrant  abuses,  and  had  relieved  the  peasantry  from 
oppression  and  wrong.  Nor  had  absentee  nobles 
much  influence  over  neighbours  and  dependents,  to 
whom  they  were  onlv  known  bv  their  exactions. 
Failing  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  reaction,  within  the  king- 
dom, the  nobles  began  to  cherish  hopes  of  assistance 
from  abroad.   Twice  the  display  of  an  armed  force 
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bad  piedpitatod  the  king  into  deeper  tronbles :  but  if 
bis  laitbfol  troops  oonld  be  supported  bj  friendly 
powers,  and  the  reactionary  party  encouraged  by  for- 
eign sympathies,  the  good  cause  might  yet  prevaiL 
With  these  hopes  great  numbers  of  the  nobles  began 
to  emigrate.  Manv,  indeed,  had  already  fled  to  save 
their  lives  :  their  hom*  s  had  been  laid  waste  :  their 
families  outraged.^  Surrounded  by  dangers,  they 
were  powerless  to  save  the  king.  If  they  submitted 
without  resistance  to  the  revolution,  they  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  it :  if  they  attempted  to  resist  i^  they 
were  denounced  as  rebels  to  the  king,  in  whose  name 
it  was  conducted.  They  were  glad  to  quit  a  country 
in  which  their  liyes  and  property  were  in  danger, 
and  where  they  had  lost  their  dignity  and  influence. 
They  had  h.Hui  trained  to  arms,  and  hoped  to  return 
at  the  head  of  triumpliant  armies.  They  were  invited 
to  serve  the  royal  cause,  by  tlie  king's  nearest  re- 
latives, and  foremost  adherents,  and  were  swayed 
by  the  example  of  the  flower  of  the  French  nobil- 
i^.  And  if  they  were  accused  of  appearing  in  arms 
against  their  country,  they  replied  that  they  were 
supporting  the  king  against  his  rebellious  subjects.* 
Nor  were  there  wanting  examples  in  <the  history  of 
France  in  which  foreign  aid  had  been  inTOkedby 

<  Madame  de  StaSl,  In  to  CfrnHdhaHcm  tur  Id  RitohUion  Firan- 
fafm,  ms%  i — '  jvaqu'en  1791,  I'tolgnttion  ne  fat  pvoToqnte  par 
Mmme  aorte  de  dangers,  et  qu'elle  ddt  ^tre  consideree  oomme  ane 
cpuvre  de  parti;  Uuid!8qa'eiil792,  rcmi^ration  fatreellement  forcee.' 

But  tlicir  dnnpcr?  had  commenced  in  July  1700.     Sfe  nriprn,  p.  145. 

'  The  best  defence  of  thf^  omirr^nnts  is  to  be  found  in  Nottcment, 
Vie  de  Madame  de  la  RcrJi> jdj-jaeu  in,  71  et  $eq.     He  sa.vs  thai  even 
Nftpoleon  acknowledged  thui  the  emigrants  *  merely  obeyed  the  sum> 
monaef  their  princes,  whom  they  regafded  as  their  eaptidiis-geneiaL' 
—Ibid.  78. 
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political  parties.^  But,  whatever  their  motives,  they 
Ml  the  king  snnoimded  by  hia  dangerous  enemiefl, 
and  exposed  to  the  charge  of  vaging  war  against  his 
country.   The  violence  of  parties  threatened  civil  war 

at  home,  while  the  emigrants  were  planning  invasion 

from  abroatL 

The  political  conditiuu  of  Europe,  indeed,  favoured 
Situation  hopes  of  the  emigrants.    Kings  had  been 

of  Eiiroi»e.  appalled  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
a  neighbouring  country.  Their  ambiUon  and  rivalries 
were  for  a  time  forgotten,  and  the  Emperors  of  Anstria 
and  Bosaia,  and  the  Ehigs  of  Fmssia  and  Sweden, 
were  regarding  France  as  the  common  enemy  of  Ea« 
rox>e.*  In  Eu<^daiid,  not  only  the  king,  but  tiie  great 
majority  of  the  governing  and  educated  classes,  re- 
sponding to  the  impassioned  appeals  of  Edward 
Burke,  dreaded  tho  revolution  as  a  pressing  danger. 
To  minds  so  prepared,  the  appeals  of  the  emigrants 
were  not  made  in  vain.  A  formidable  confederacy  of 
European  States^  was  concerted  against  France;  and 
crowds  of  distinguished  emigrants  assembled  under 
the  banners  of  the  Frinoe  de  Ck>nde  and  the  Count 
d'Artois* 

Meanwhile,  the  king  was  ill  at  ease  in  Paris.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  State  prisoner :  he  was  not  even 

'  '  Pendant  la  Ligae,  les  catholiques  avaient  pu  s'appayer  snr  les 
Espagnols  ;  les  Piotestanto  but  les  AllemandB  et  les  Anglais  ;  pen- 
dant U  Fronde,  Condtt  ayait  donni  la  main  anz  Eapagnols,  et  Maaaiia 
avalt  pa  revenlr  avec  nne  armee  d'Allemands,  sans  exciter  l^nd{g> 

nation  (luo  do  parellles  allianess  exclteraient  aujourd'hnL'— -Ibid.  74 
^  In  >[ay  1791  a  convention  was  secretly  signed  between  the  king 

and  tlic  frorman  emperor,  providing  tot  the  invasion  of  France  with 

100, (KKt  men  in  tlie  folio winc!'  Tuly. 
^  Austria,  Ru^.sia,  Frusj^ia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Switzerland.— 

Mignet,  IIi«t.  i.  lUO  ct  seq. 
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allowed  to  drive  to  liis  palace  at  St.  Cloud :  his  queen 
was  exposed  to  insults  and  obloquy  :  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  riotous  populace  ;  and,  since  ujiou  the 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  against  the 
Church,  he  had  become  entirely  estranged  from  the 
revolution.    His  friends  had  long  urged  his  flight; 
and  on  one  occasion  had  even  attempted  to  carry  him 
off  from  the  Tuileries.*    The  efforts  of  his  troops,  and 
of  his  partisans  and  allies,  could  avail  him  little 
while  he  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
and  at  length  he  fled.    It  was  a  bold  scheme.  Had 
he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  France  vnght  of 
— supported  by  his  allies — he  might  yet  have  fStm  pS-ic. 
overcome  the  revolution,  and  recovered  his  l^^^^f 
power.    But  his  flight  was  clumsily  carried 
out    In  a  light  calechc  he  might  perhaps  have  es- 
caped :  but  he  chose  a  lumbering  berlin,  drawn  by 
eight  horses, — at  once  slow  and  inviting  suspicion. 
His  untoward  arrest  at  Yarennes  proved  fatal  to  him- 
self and  to  the  monarchy.    He  was  suspended  from 
his  functions  by  the  Assembly  :  a  guard  was  mounted 
over  him ;  and  the  republican  party  now  openly 
avowed  its  aims. 

The  relations  of  the  king  to  the  revolution,  and  to 
his  own  people,  were  hopelessly  changed,  ^.i^jong 
He  had  fled  to  join  the  enemies  of  his  coun-  [;( {|;^'  {^^JyK 
try,  to  crush  the  revolution,  and  to  restore 
the  old  rajime^    The  revolutionary  party  were  no 
longer  under  any  restraint,  in  exasperating  popular 
prejudices  against  the  king.    Even  calm  and  mode- 
rate citizens,  who  had  not  aided  the  revolution,  were 


» Mignet,  Hist.  i.  182. 
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shocked  that  the  king  should  seek  the  aid  of  foreign- 
ers against  his  own  country:  they  dreaded  the  re- 
newal of  feudalism,  and  the  triumph  of  tlie  haughty 
nobles.  The  revolution  was  still  popular  with  the 
masses  of  tlu^  people;  and  all  who  had  profited  "by  it, 
viewed  with  dismay  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  them 
their  recent  gains,  by  force  of  arms.  Weie  they  to 
pay  tithes  again?  Were  feudal  rents  and  services 
again  to  be  wrung  from  them?  Were  the  Church 
lands,  which  tiiey  had  bought  cheap,  to  be  restored? 
In  truth,  theUng*8  ill-pmeced  ^j^t  nnjti^aU  cla^s, 
except  the  nobles  anil  the  clergy,  against  him^ol^ 
and  in  support  of  the  revolution. 

The  kiiij4  had  been  thus  laid  low,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists elated,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 

£ing  of  Prussia  issued  the  memorable  decla- 
tion  of  ration  of  Pilnitz,  in  which  they  demanded 
j^^'Sn^     that  the  king  should  be  restored  to  power 

and  freedom,  and  the  Assembly  dissoWed, 
under  pain  of  an  immediate  invasion.'  Need  it  be 
said,  that  so  haughty  a  dictation  to  a  great  people 
aroused  indignation  and  a  determined  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, instead  of  submission?  The  kincr's  cause 
was  <^raveiy  compromised  by  the  indiscretion  pi  his 
friends. 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution  was 
about  to  be  made.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
fi>r  the  now  bly,  in  a  false  spirit  of  self-denial,  had  de- 
f^^^y-  Qj^^^       member  of  the  Assembly 

should  be  capable  of  re-election,  or  of  accepting,  for 
four  years,  any  office  from  the  king.*   Nothing  could 


iMi«net,SiiW.i.d04. 

*  Mirabeau  had  insisted,  in  the  Aasembly,  tbat  deputies  should  be 
■Ue  to  hold  offioes  in  (he  goremment,  in  older  to  bring  ministei* 
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luiYe  been  more  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  laws  and 
policy  of  France.  The  Assembly  liad  couHiiuimaUHl  a 
great  revolution :  but  it  comprised  many  statesmen 
and  j^atriots  ;  and  the  majority  were  dispose  d  to  mode- 
rate councils.  It  had  represented  the  sentiments 
of  the  middle  classes  rather  than  oi  the  multitude : 
it  had  aimed  at  the  redress  of  grieyances  and  con- 
stitutional  refcnrmBy  and  not  at  reyoluiion ;  and  it  had 
striven  to  maintain  order»  and  moderate  the  violence 
of  extreme  parties.  Bnt  now  an  assembly  of  new 
men,  without  experience,  or  the  responsibiUttes  of  a 
tried  public  life,  was  to  be  summoned,  under  an  ex- 
tended franchise.  No  State  can  break  safely  with  the 
past ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  France  in  the 
very  throes  of  a  revolution.  Not  less  injurious  was  the 
exclusion  of  ministers  of  the  Crown  from  seats  in  the 
National  Assembly.  No  single  measure  could  have 
contributed  so  much  to  bring  the  execatiye  govern- 
ment into  harmony  with  the  legislature,  as  the  choice 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  majority  as  ministers,  and 
the  ascendency  of  their  influence  and  eloquence  in 
the  Assembly.^  At  the  same  time,  Iiafayette  resigned 
the  command  of  the  National  Guard  ;  and  Bailly, 
the  mayoralty  of  Paris.  Both  iiad  lately  striven  to 
iiiaiiitaiu  order  in  the  capitiil :  and  their  retirement 
increased  the  penis  of  the  Yuv^.  Tlu'  future  was 
dark  :  but  eveiy  circumstance  seemed  to  be  conspiriiig 
against  him. 

into  baimony  with  tbe  legislature ;  but  the  Assemblj,  wishing  to 
weaken  tbe  government,  and  jealous  of  Mlrabeau,  who  was  suspected 
of  aspiring  to  poiwer,  detefmiDed  otherwifle.*— Von  Sjbel«  JSRif.  L 
187,  m 

*  See  some  excellent  rematlai  upon  this  qmstloii  ill  the  QwfUfrlif 
Btnkw,  Mj  im,  p.  4S. 
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The  new  'National  Legislative  Assembly*  met  on 
October  1,  1791.  Its  constitution  was  natu- 
Lcgisiative  rally  more  deuiuei  atic  than  that  of  the  late 
AMwnbiy.  Assembly.  The  nobility  niid  tlio  clor«i;y,  rely- 
ing upon  help  from  abroad,  had  not  cared  to  use  their 
influenoe  in  the  elections ;  and  accordingly  there  was 
no  party  in  favour  of  the  old  recfime.  The  most  oon- 
serratiTe  party  was  that  of  the  Feuillant»,  who  were 
prepared  to  maintain  the  constitation  lately  decreed. 
The  GirondiatBk  bo  called  from  their  eminent  leaders 
Yergniand,  Gnadet,  and  others  who  represented  the 
Gironde,  were  more  advanced :  but,  in  the  main,  were 
adverse  to  extreme  measures.*  There  was  a  third 
party,  iav  more  dern ocratic,  sometimes  actin^r  with  the 
( Girondists  in  tlie  Assembly,  bnt  closely  allied  with 
liobespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  Danton  and  the  Corde- 
liers, and  the  Parisian  demagogues.  The  two  latter 
parties^  both  favouring  democracy,  together  formed  a 
large  majority  in  the  Assembly.  These  parties  were 
distinguished  as  the  right,  the  centre,  and  the  left ; 
the  extreme  section  of  the  latter  being  afterwards 
known  as  the  Mountain.* 
The  early  relations  of  the  Assembly  with  the  king 
were  unfriendly.  His  Majesty  received  its 
with uw  formal  c( )mmiii i  i •  atious  cokllv  and  haiij^htilv : 
and  the  Assoml^ly  retorted  by  voting  that, 
on  coming;  fo  the  Chamber,  the  king  should  have  a 
chair,  like  that  of  the  President,  instead  of  the  royal 
throne,  and  should  not  be  addressed  as  'sire  *  or  '  his 
majesty.*  This  insulting  vote,  however— ^igreed  to  in 
a  sudden  fit  of  ill^humour-— was  revoked  the  next  day, 

'  Von  Sybol  represents  them  as  fnr  moro  democratic  tliftn  they 
would  appear,  from  other  ntitlioritics.  to  hiive  heon. — Hint.  i.  U14 
et  scq,  '  Oat  of  745  membeni  no  less  than  400  were  lawjers. 
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and  the  kin^  was  received  with  the  accustomed  cere- 
moniVs.  He  was  pfreeted  with  cordial  acclamations, 
and  his  conciliatory  speech  was  well  calculated  to 
bring  the  throne  and  the  Assemblj  into  friendly  ac- 
cord.  This  resalt  was  desired  hy  the  king  himself, 
hj  his  minisieTS,  and  by  the  FeniUantBy  or  oonstita^ 
tional  parfy  in  the  Assembly,  to  which  thej  belonged. 
But  it  was  rendered  hopeless  by  the  ooarti  the  emi- 
grants, tiie  ftrmed  coalition,  and  the  clergy  on  one 
side,  and  the  more  advanced  parties  on  the  other. 

What  was  the  position  o£  tlie  king  himself?  He 
had  sworn  to  observe  the  new  constitution,  pj^^j^jj^^ 
to  which  he  had  assented :  but  liis  family, and 
most  zealous  personal  friends  had  protested  against  it, 
as  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  his  crown.  His  nearest 
relatives,  and  the  fitst  nobles  of  the  land,  were  in  arms 
against  their  oonntiy,  in  order  to  recover  his  preroga-i 
tives;  and  crowds  of  emigrants  were  on  their  way» 
to  senre  under  their  standard&  Upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  had  assembled,  at  Ck>blentz:  officers  from 
the  king's  army  had  joined  them:  arms  were  being 
forged  for  them  at  Liege :  horses  were  bought  to 
mount  their  cavalry  in  tho  German  fairs:  an  army  of 
Fri^-nchmen  was  threatt  niiig  the  frmiticrH;  of  France, 
and  its  leaders  were  loud  in  their  cries  for  veugoauce. 
His  cause  was  espoused  by  an  armed  coalition  of  pow-^ 
erfol  allies,  who  were  preparing  to  invade  his  realm. 
By  bis  flight*  be  had  shown  bis  repugnance  to  the 
revolation,  if  not  his  sympatihy  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country. 

Such  being  his  relations  with  the  party  of  reaction, 

he  was  soon  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
Assembly.    Tliat  body,  in  preparing  for  the  with  the 
defence  of  the  State,  could  not  overlook  the 
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emigrants,  or  fhe  disaffboied  nonjttring  priests,  who 
were  fomenting  disorders  in  the  provinces.  Tlu  (>e  de- 
crees were  accordingly  passed:  the  first  requiied  the 
Ivinj^^'^^  eldest  brother,  Monsieur,  to  return  to  France 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  rcL^eucy  :  the  second  was 
directed  against  the  emigrants  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  the  third  against  the  nonjnring  priests.  To 
the  first  of  these  deerees  the  king  assented;  to  the 
second  and  thifd  he  signified  his  yeta  Bnt^  at  the 
instance  of  the  Assembly,  he  called  upon  tiie  Qerman 
princes  to  repress  the  hostile  assemblage  of  French 
emigrants  in  their  States,  or  otherwise  threatened 
them  with  war.  He  further  gratified  the  Assembly 
by  choosing  a  new  ministry  from  the  Gii'ondist  party, 
which,  by  the  remarkable  eloquence  of  its  leaders,  and 
by  its  holding  more  advanced  opinions  than  tiie  con- 
stitutionalists, for  the  time,  commanded  a  majority.^ 
Upon  the  advice  of  his  new  ministers,  he  proposed  to 
War  with  Assembly  to  declare  war  against  Aostna. 
Amttto.     r|i]|Q  yjig  ^fff^  Uiim  drawn  into  a  war  against 

his  own  friends :  bnt  it  availed  him  nothing  with  his 
people.  It  was  destined  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
the  reYolntion,  and  to  precipitate  his  fe,lL    War  had 

been  originally  provoked  by  the  kinj^'s  friends,  in 
order  to  repress  the  revolution  :^  but  its  mission  was 
to  propagate  democracy  throughout  Europe. 

>  The  court  sneered  at  it  w  the  tant-euMie  ministry. 

*  Most  histoiisns  concur  in  this  view :  hut  Von  Syhel  sajTS^  "TIm 
wnr  wss  begun  hy  the  Glronde  to  do  away  with  the  monnrehleal 
constltntlon  of  1788 ; '  end  he  treats  the  combination  of  the  king,  the 

foiigr^s,  and  the  foreign  powers  an  a  mere  pretext  to  mcure  the 

snpy>ort  nf  the  pooy>lo — fTiM.  of  Fi\  R' r  i.  381.  He  further?*  i^&rn, 
'the  whole  future  policy  of  the  Gironde  was  comprehended  in  this 
debfttu  (Dec.  17,  17U1).  War  In  all  directions,  without  regard  to  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  by  means  of  war,  the  revoluUonary  rule  orer 
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The  commencement  of  the  war  was  disastrous  to  tlie 
French  arms  ;  and  the  Jacobins  saw  in  sue-  Diautcn 
cessive  defeats  the  treachery  of  reactionists, 
and  complicity  with  the  invadtiis.  The  Ajssembly 
voted  its  sittings  permanent,  disbanded  the  king's 
guard,  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army  of  20,000 
men  in  Paris,  and  armed  the  peoplo  with  pikes. 
And,  to  diseonrage  internal  troubles,  it  decreed  the 
banishment  of  the  nonjtunng  priests.  The  king  dis- 
missed his  ministers,  and  refused  his  assent  to  the 
decrees  relating  to  the  armj  of  Paris,  and  the  priests. 
Again  he  resorted  to  the  constitutional  party,  which 
was  weaker  than  ever.  Its  restoration  to  pt>wer  re- 
Yivi^d  the  hopes  of  the  reactionists :  wiiile  it  threw 
the  Girondists  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 
Their  intentions  were  not  yet  hostile  to  the  mon- 
archy :  but)  in  order  to  recover  power,  they  allied 
themselves  with  the  people,  and  adopted  the  tactics 
of  the  Mountain. 

The  population  had  been  incited  to  petition  in 
fftTonr  of  the  late  decrees;  and  on  June 
20,  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  petitioners  ^^^^yf 

'  -i-rii^i       »  ii  *  petitioners, 

marched  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly.  A  juneao, 
deputation  was  admitted,  and  alter  a  violent 
speech  from  its  spokesman,  the  whole  mob  of  peti- 
tionei*s,  niimbering  30,000, — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren,—  some  carrying  revolutionary  flags  and  em- 
blems, others  armed  with  pikes,  and  shouting  popular 
watchwords,  were  allowed  to  file  through  the  halL 
Buch  a  degradation  of  the  Assembly  shoved,  but  too 
clearlj,  that  legitimate  authority  was  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  riolence  of  the  populace.   The  mob, 

Fmnrp,  nnri  the  nxtension  of  the  levolution  thioogfaoat  the  neigh- 
booriug  States.'— Ibid.  394. 
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thus '  encouraged,  marched  on  to  the  king's  palace, 
forced  their  way  iuto  the  royal  apartuients,  and 
passed  uoisily  bef(jre  his  majesty,  demanding  his 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  tlie  Assembly.  With  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  he  declined  to  pledge  himself  to 
grant  the  prayer  oi  the  petition:  but  he  apx)eased 
their  clamours  by  putting  on  a  red  cap  of  liberty, 
which  was  handed  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  pike.^ 

Such  oatrageB  as  these  caused  an  appiurent  leao- 
partiiii  re-    tion  in  favour  of  the  king,  which  Lafayette 

and  the  oonstitutional  party  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  account :  but  they  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  court,  which  now  cherished  more  hope 
from  its  allies  abroad,  than  from  any  party  at  home. 
Meanwhile  the  Girondists  Ave  re  daily  becoming  more 
hostile  to  the  court :  the  relations  of  the  king  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country  were  openly  denounced ; 
and  his  deposition  was  not  obscurely  threatened 
The        The  Assembly  declared  the  country  in  dai^ 

ger,  and  called  the  people  to  arms.  The 
dwiger.  revolution  was  now  identified  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  The  king  was  declared  to  be  in 
league  with  the  ciit  niii  s  of  France  ;  and  both  must 
be  resisted  by  an  uprising  of  the  people. 

At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
Tbeookfl  "who  Commanded  the  confederate  army, 

^^^"^  issued  an  extravagant  manifesto, — more  in- 
juiy  2^"^'  jiirious  to  the  monarchy  than  any  of  the 
in^  '     machinations  of  ito  enemiea  In  the  name 

*  Of  June  90  Edgar  Qainet  9mjb: — '  La  joum^  du  20  Jiiin 
laM  en  lai  (le  loi)  une  novation  nunale,  qu'U  guda  Jnaqu'd  1»  fin, 
et  qui  le  liTva,  tea  mains  li^,  it  la  BSvolntion.   Lliomme  gran- 
dit,  le  Chretien  se  montra,  et  le  prince  fnt  perda. '^Za  BSwMimi, 
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of  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  BnuBsia, 
be  declared  that  tlie  allies  were  marching  to  j^k. 
put  down  anarcli}  lu  i  lance,  and  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  rights  and  liberty.  He  tliK  iitt  iied 
vengeance  upon  any  towns  which  should  dare  to  de- 
fend themselvesi  and  especially  upon  Paris^  which 
would  be  given  up  to  destruc  tion.  All  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  other  fonciionarieay  were  to  be 
judged  by  military  law.  To  complete  the  insults  of 
ibis  missiye,  the  people  of  Paris  were  promised  that^ 
if  they  obeyed  these  baughty  mandates,  the  great 
potentates  would  intercede  with  the  king  for  the  par- 
don of  their  offences ! 

This  ill-judged  miinifosto,  iih  ntifying  the  king 
throughout  with  the  invasion,  and  chiding 
and  scolding  a  great  people  like  children,  umbi 
was  the  deathblow  of  the  monarchy.   The  August  lo. 
Girondists  were  now  prepared  to  depose  the 
king,  by  a  Tote  of  the  Assembly:  but  the  Jacobins 
were  bent  upon  more  violent  measures,  and  organised 
an  insurrection  in  the  capital.   The  faubourgs  were 
armed  :  tlie  national  guard  was  deprived  of  ammu- 
nition :  impassioned  federes  from  Marseilles,  nn  I  (  tlier 
citi«^8,  iuHamed  tlie  ])opular  exeitemout ;  whiU?  tlie  as- 
semblies of  the  sections  of  Paris,  sitting  en  permanence, 
Toted  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  sent  conmus- 
sioners  to  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  to  supersede  the  muni- 
cipality, as  a  new  commune. 

On  August  10,  the  insurgents  marched  against  the 
Tnileries;  and  troops  and  national  guards  showed 
themselves  unwilling  to  defend  the  palace.  In  this 
imminent  dan^^er,  the  king,  accompanied  by  tlie  queen, 
sought  protection  in  the  liall  of  the  Assembly,  saying 
that  he  came  to  prevent  a  great  crime.  After  the  king 
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had  left  the  palace^  it  was  asBailed  by  the  insnrgenis, 
his  Swiss  guards  were  massacred,  and  the  royal  apart- 
ments overrun  by  a  howling  mob.    The  assailants  led 

to  this  decisive  outra^^e  were  but  a  few  thousand  :  but 
when  the  deed  was  done,  tJiey  were  joined  by  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris.  A  knot  of  consj^irators,  with  tlieir  re- 
solute band  of  ruffians,  were  able  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy  of  Franoe.^  The  revolution,  which  had  com- 
menced in  the  discontents  of  the  country,  was  con- 
summated by  the  violenee  ol  a  mob,  from  the  straeta 
of  Paris.  The  Assembly  was  immediately  besieged 
by  importunate  deputations,  insisting  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king.  These  demands  were  aooeded  to 
by  the  suspension  of  the  kin^,  the  restoration  of  the 
Girondists  to  power,  and  the  convocation  of  a  national 
convention. 

The  uiiliappy  kin;.';,  to  whom  everv  stage  of  the 
Tbftkin  revolution  bn>ught  yet  darker  troubles,  was 
mt  ifl^&e  sent  to  the  Temple  as  a  prisoner.    The  20th 

of  June  had  overthrown  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly :  the  10th  August  completed  its  ruin.  Tlie 
king  was  oast  down,  and  the  authority  of  the  Assem* 
^  '  bly  was  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
mim«T'    commune  of  Paris.   This  reTolutionary  body 

usurped  power  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sectiouh  and  the  mob,  dictated 

* '  Au  momeiit  dii  oombat,  il  n'j  avalt  gnira  panni  les  ■wwiillaiito 

que  trois  mille  homines  ;  apr^s  le  sncods,  oe  fat  nn  penple  tmm^p^, 
I>es  poignees  d'hommea  decidftfent  de  tout.  Plus  tnr  l  r^nand  cetto 
tete  fut  detniito  ]}  r^sfn,  mmmppftr  If  passt-,  une  imUob ^toniite  ds 
08  <|u'clle  ttvait  fatt,  [irrto  u  renier  mt^  pnitl«'s.* 

*  L'tlme  vivantedc  la  revolution  etaitduns  uu  potit  nonibre  :  voilft 
poorquoi  la  nation  s'en  est  si  vite  lassOe.  Ellc  suivtiii  ies  audaces de 
qiielqa«8*ii]i8,  pftssive  eneore  jusque  dans  ms  plus  fleres  revoltes.'— > 
Edgn  Qalnei,  La  jRMiiKMi,  I.  80S. 
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its  will  to  the  Assembly.  Its  leaders,  the  Jacobius, 
were  now  inastiiis  of  France.  The  commune  had 
insisted  upon  the  imprisoniiimt  of  the  king  in  the 
Temple ;  and  now  it  decreed  the  removal  of  the 
statues  of  the  kings  and  the  destruction  of  every  em- 
blem of  the  monarchy ;  and  it  forced  the  Assembly 
to  appoint  an  extraordinary  criminal  tribtinaL  Sus- 
pected persons  were  arrested  and  put  npon  their  trial 
by  the  sectional  assemblies.  The  reyolntionary  army 
of  Paris  was  increased  to  100,000  men  :  tlie  democracy 
of  tlie  capital  was  armed,  and  disciplined  to  do  the 
bidding  of  its  leaders.  The  bourgeoisie  of  the  national 
guard  was  generally  disarmed.  The  property  of  the 
emigrants  was  confiscated.  All  ground  rents  were 
abolished  as  feudal  dues.  The  church  plate  was 
seized  and  melted,  for  the  use  of  the  commune.  Dan- 
ton  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  commtine,  and  with 
him  were  associated  Marat,  Tallien,  and  others  who 
became  memorable  in  the  blood-stained  history  of 
the  revolution.  These  desperate  leaders  knew  that 
the  revolntionarv  party  formed  a  minority  of  the 
French  people,  and  were  resolved  to  overcome  the 
majority  by  terror.* 

At  length  the  Prussians  had  crossed  the  frontier^ 
and  were  advancing  towards  Paris.  While 
schemes  of  defence  were  being  discussed,  it  ?r 'k^^ 
was  the  terrible  Danten  who  first  proposed 

'  At  this  very  time,  when  the  revoIutioD  ap(>eared  victorious,  Dan- 
ton  said,  *  Le  10  ao&t  a  di^fsi  la  Fruee  en  deux  pftHte,  doiit  I'lm 
6Bi  ttttMli6  i  U  loyaut^*  et  rautra  Tent  la  r^pnbltque.  C^lni-d, 
dimt  Tona  no  pouTei  Tona  diaaimaler  rextreme  minori^  dana  VEUA, 
eat  le  seal  anr  leqael  vous  pnissiez  compter  poor  comliattn.'^ 
Mignet»i  801 :  fhiia  admittiiig  that  the  lepabUcaaa  were  Ina  miiio- 
litj. 

TOI.,  IL— 8 
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to  sabdae  the  loyiilistB  by  tenor,  and  to  enlist  the 
wild  and  maddened  epirit  of  the  leTolution  in  defenoe 
of  France.   The  oommnne  carried  out  his  scheme  of 

intimidation,  by  domiciliary  yislts,  by  constant  arrests, 
•A] id,  lastly,  by  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  royalists 
coiiJined  iu  the  various  prisons.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  tliat  reign  of  terror  to  which  so  many 
If'renchmeu  fell  victiius,  and  which  ultimately  airenged 
them  by  the  punishment  of  its  authors.  Terror  was 
not  confined  to  Paris:  but  commissioners  were  des- 
patched into  the  provinces^  with  instructions  *  to  let 
the  blood  of  all  traitors  be  the  first  sacrifice  offered 
up  to  liberty,  so  that  when  we  march  sgainst  our 
enemies,  we  may  leaye  none  behind  to  molest  us.*^ 
These  atrocious  massncvps  were  executed  b}*  a  mere 
handful  of  wretches,  wLu  did  the  bidding  of  Danton 
and  Marat :  and  Paris,  surpi  i^^ed  aud  stupefied  with 
terror,  remaiued  a  passive  witness  of  murders  which 
public  indignation  ought  to  have  arrested*^  The  com- 
mune of  Paris  publicly  avowed  these  monstrous 
crimes,  saying  that  ferocious  conspirators,  detained  in 
the  prisons,  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  people,  and 

inriting  the  whole  nation  to  imitate  tiieir  ex- 
gSS^  um  ample.  To  resist  the  inrasion^the  tocsin  was 

sounded,  cannon  were  fired,  and  masses  of 
armed  men  were  reviewed  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  desi>atelied  t(^  tlie  frontier.  The  revolution  was 
supreme,  and  the  invasion  was  repelled.^        one  will 

'  Circular  of  Danton  :  Blondier-Liincrlois, 

•  These  horrors  are  (uUy  described  m  Thiers,  IHjU.  la  Rix.  JFV. 
aeh.S. 

*  It  was  mtmtt  this  time  thai  Dtnton  atld.  '  n  sons  fmit  Tan* 
deoe,  et  eneore  de  raudeoe,  et  toqjoun  de  raudaoe.'— Jfom^r, 
iKir.  PaH,  XTi.  847 ;  Thlen,  JXM.  il.  816. 
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now  be  persuaded  that  this  crael  and  wicked  Bjstem 
of  terror  was  m  tx.s.sary  for  the  defence  oi  i'ranco  from 
her  foreign  enemies  :  the  national  entliusiasm  might 
liave  been  aroused  by  worthier  meanb :  but  its  terrible 
efficacy  cannot  be  questioned.  Internal  resistance  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  crushed :  the  rojAlists 
were  overawed  ;  and  a  wild  and  passionate  enthusiasm 
wasexdted  in  the  reyolutionaij party.  The  irresistible 
powers  of  the  democracy  were  yet  to  be  deTeloj>ed :  bnt 
this  first  essay  revealed  its  capabilities. 

The  revolution  was  now  to  advance  with  giant 
btrulrs.    Violence  aud  terror  had  been  used 
throughout  FiciiK"(^  to  secure  the  return  of  of  the 
revolutionary  candidates  to  the  National 
Convention.   The  Parisian  deputies  were  all 
ultra-democratic :  but  in  the  provinces^  candidates  of 
the  moderate  parties,  notwithstanding  every  discoor- 
agementy  very  generally  prevailed.   The  great  major- 
ity of  Uie  convention,  however,  were  republicans. 
That  the  extreme  party  were  in  a  minority  was  con- 
fessed.   *  All  France  is  against  us,'  cried  the  younger 
Bobespierre,  in  the  Jacobin  Club  :  '  our  only  liope  is 
in  tlie  citizens  of  Paris.*    And  proofs  abound  that,  in 
every  period  of  the  revolution,  the  party  of  order, 
throughont  France,  and  even  in  Paris  itself,  was  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  people.^  The  first  act  of 
the  National  Convention  was  to  abolish  the  monarchy 
and  proclaim  a  republic  Its  revolutionary  enthusi- 
asm, and  contempt  for  the  past,  were  farther  dis- 
played by  decreeing  that  henceforth  the  revolution 

<  SMnipra,  168, 169  ;  infra,m-9il : Mortimer-Teniaiix,  Sittoire 
d0  la  T0rreur,  179S-1794 ;  Adolpbe  Schmidt,  Tableaux  de  ia  BHUu- 
Uto  lDran^ai»$  ;  DauInui,  La  Dimagogk,  m  1798,  d  ParU;  et  Parii 
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should  date  from  the  first  year  of  the  French  repub- 
lic* 

The  GirondistB,  advanmng  with  the  revoltitionarj 

^  passiou  of  tlie  times,  had  now  become  repub- 

Gfaondlste.  licans :  but  the  ideal  of  this  refined  and  in- 
tellectiial  party  was  a  repul)lic  govtHued  by  capable 
statesmen,  and  resting  upon  the  intelligence  and  patri- 
oiisBi  of  the  most  onlightened  classes.'  They  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  they  revolted  from  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
But  the  time  had  passed  for  the  trial  of  a  philoso- 
phical republic.  This  party  had,  indeed,  a  majority 
in  the  convention :  but  there  was  little  earnestness, 
and  neither  party  organisation  nor  disc  ipline.  They 
were  also  Lou  far  compromised  by  their  share  in  the 
revolution  to  be  able  to  arrest  its  prop^ess.  Tlieir 
sympathy  with  the  revolution  was  colder  than  that  of 
the  Mountain,  and  consequently  less  popular  :  while 
it  went  far  enough  to  precipitate  the  greatest  events 
of  this  momentous  time. 

Their  dangerous  rivals,  the  Mountain,  eared  little 
^  for  the  votes  of  the  convention.  Their  reli- 
Kooatain.  auce  was  upon  the  commune  of  Paris,  upon 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  populace  of  the  faubourgs. 

■  Up  till  this  time,  1792  was  the  fourth  year  of  liberty :  the  year 
of  our  Lord  bavlng  bden  disoontiniied  in  178S. 

* '  Us  ae  propoaaient  de  f aire  one  oonstltation  T^pnblicalae,  H 
rimage  de  cctto  soule  classe  devant  laquelle  TeoaieDt  de  s't^vanoair 
la  royaut<^,  Veglise  et  I'ariatocratie.  Sous  le  nora  de  republique,  ila 
sous-entendamnt  le  W^grne  des  lumi^res,  df^s  vortus,  de  la  proprirtv. 
dea  talents,  dont  Icur  classe  avait  desormab  le  privilege.'-^Liunar- 
tine,  ffiM.  des  Giruii'linA,  iv.  i)0. 

*  Ce  parti  .  .  .  ne  voulait  pas  la  republique  qui  lui  echut  en  1793  ; 
11  la  iMLt  avec  tons  ses  prestiges,  avec  ses  vertas,  et  sea  moevrs 
sMrea.'— Thiers.  EUi,  U.  13. 
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The  commune  ruled  the  capital,  and  the  capital  domi* 
nated  over  France.  If  the  Mountitin  w  ab  in  a  mmority 
in  the  chamber,  it  could  rely  upon  the  acclamations  of 
the  galleries,  upon  savage  threats  to  its  opponents ; 
and  upon  the  clubs,  and  armed  mobs  of  Paris.  The 
time  had  passed  when  eloquence,  or  reason,  or  the 
TOtes  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were  to  guide 
tiie  oonncils  of  the  State.  The  destinies  of  Franoe 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  swayed  the  reyolu- 
tionary  proUiaires}  The  leaders  of  this  redoubtable' 
party  were  the  too  notorious  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
Marat.  Of  Robespierre  it  has  been  well  said  by  a 
tiiougbtful  historian,  that  he  owed  it  to  his  inferior 
abilities  that  he  appeared  among  the  last  of  the  reTo- 
lutionary  leaders — a  great  advantage  in  a  revolution;' 
for  the  earlier  leaders  are  certain  to  be  swept  away. 

Thejse  two  parties  were  jealoiw  and  hostile:  tiieir 
principles  and  their  ambition  alike  brought  ^^^^ 
them  into  conflict  The  Girondists,  utterly  i*"^* 
condemning  the  September  massacres,  denounced  the 
blood-stained  democrats  who  had  brought  them  about. 
They  strove  at  once  to  discourage  such  revolutionar}^ 
excesses,  and  to  overthrow  the  rival  party  which  had 
been  guilty  of  them.  They  appealed  to  the  better 
feelings  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  conducting  the 
new  repubUo  up<m  principles  of  moderation  and  jus- 
tice. There  was  a  IlLird  and  intermediate  party  in  the 
convention,  called  the  Plain,  which  sided  now  with  the 
right  and  now  with  the  left*  according  to  their  convic- 
tions, or  their  fears.    Such  a  party  has  been  common 

' '  Las  dubs  a4sqiiidnmt  &  eette  epoque  nne  plus  graode  importance, 
ilfitetenn  sons  la  oonatitaante,  lis  devliiient  domitiatetin  aoiu  la 
]%UU*lTa.'— Ibid. 
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to  most  popular  assemblies;  and  its  action  has  gene- 
rally been  more  mischievous  than  useful. 

U^)uu  one  point  ;dl  parties  were  agreed.  Whatever 
theii*  domestic  policy,  they  equally  favoured 
wypropiip  the  waging  of  wars  a<_'amst  kings,  and  a  cru- 
sade in  support  of  republicanism,  and  the 
rights  of  man,  in  concert  with  the  oppressed  nations 
of  Europe.  This  was  the  popnlar  cry  of  the  oommnne 
and  the  lanbon]^;  and  no  party  oonld  hope  for  tole- 
'ration  unless  they  joined  in  ii  The  Girondists,  as 
authors  of  the  war,  were  not  less  zealous  than  the 
Mountain,  in  the  reyolutionaTy  war-cry.  The  Jaco- 
bins encouraged  it,  as  strengthening  the  revolution, 
and  uniting  difterent  jjarties  in  its  cause,  which  were 
Oct. !«,  otherwise  moderate  or  reactionary.  This  pas- 
sion  for  war  was  further  encouraged  hj  the 
desperate  state  of  the  finances.  The  property  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  emigrants,  had  been  sold;  and 
eren  their  bankers  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  take  to  the  exchequer  all  their  efiecis  and  papers. 
Assignats  had  been  recklessly  multiplied:  but  still 
the  exchequer  was  empty.  It  was  now  time  to  le'vj 
contributions  upon  other  countries ;  and  the  armies  of 
victorious  France  were  to  be  supported  by  the  enfran- 
chised peoples  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  November  the  convention  declared  that  France 
Nov.  19  offered  her  help  to  all  nations  who  were 
™-  struggling  for  freedom ;  and  that  her  generals 
should  be  ready  to  support  them.  This  decree  was 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  people&^  In  reply  to  deputations 
from  Nice  and  Savoy,  Gregoire,  the  president  of  the 
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convenidon,  said:  *A11  governments  are  onr  enemies: 
all  peoples  are  uur  allies:  we  shall  fall,  or  all  nations 
will  be  free.' 

But  in  what  sense  thin  promisinj^  alliance  was  to  be 
carried  out  was  soon  disclosed  bj  another  ^ 
decree  of  the  convention.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  conditions  of  French  military  aid  should 
be  the  abolitioin  of  taxes,  tithes,  feudal  nghts,  titles, 
and  all  other  privileges :  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  of  corporations,  and  of  royalists: 
the  administration  of  the  govemmont  by  French  com- 
missioners ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  French  armies, 
at  the  cost  of  the  rescued  people.* 

But  the  Mountain  were  preparing  a  stroke,  which 
should  give  a  decisive  impolse  to  the  revolii-  ^  jj,,^^. 
tion,  and  frustrate  the  policy  of  their  rivals.  Si'/^tSIS^S* 
In  the  reTolutionary  clubs  and  coteries,  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  king  had  been  discussed  with 
ominoua  severity :  petitions  were  presented  to  the  con- 
vention calling  for  vengeance  upon  Lonta  Capet ;  and 
the  Jacobins  were  stirring  up  the  people  to  cry  aloud 
for  his  blood. 

Tlie  popular  anger  against  him  was  further  inflamed 
by  the  diHcovery  of  papers  at  the  Tuileries,  pf^covery 
which  betrayed  his  secret  relations  with  the  ;[ihr" 
emigrants,  the  priests,  and  the  coalition.  He  ''^""'''^''^ 
was  accused,  in  a  report  to  the  conyention,  of  having 
platted  to  betray  the  State,  and  overthrow  tiie  Revo- 
lution.  Evidence  was  also  discovered  of  his  previous 
intrigues  with  Mirabeau,  and  other  popular  leaders.^ 

>  Ibid.  (170S)p  1406. 

*  Thiex8,  BM.  ii.  197,  Von  Sybel  casts  doubts  upon  this  part  of 
the  case ;  sad  gives  it  a  secondary  importance  (ii.  260^.  Danton 
bad  afOiKsed  suspidoos  as  to  the  good  faith  of  these  diaooveiles  by 
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The  momentous  question  vr&s  now  proposed  to  the 
DiKQadow  ooliTeiition — ^What  should  be  done  -with  the 
:SSi^  iUnstrious  prisoner  at  the  Temple?  Sneh 
ttekiiiff.  ^£  p^]r^]|Q  feeling,  and  such  the 

constitution  of  the  convention,  that  none  "were  found 
btikl  enough  to  defend  the  kin^,  and  justify  bis  con- 
duct   A  c  >nniiittco  reported  that  the  king  ought  to 

I)e  tried  by  the  convention.  The  Girondists, 
of  uie       however,  endeavoured  to  save  him  from,  a 

trial,  upon  technical  grounds  y  and  pro- 
posed to  consider  whether  he  should  be  continued  in 
captivity,  or  banished  the  realm. 

The  Mountain,  represented  by  St  Just  and  Bobes- 
and  of  the  pierte,  Contended,  with  characteristio  vio- 
XonatAin.  igu^j^,  that  Louis  was  not  an  accused  person, 
nor  the  convention  his  judtces,  but  tliat  he  stood 
ah'eady  adjudged  and  condemned  ;  and  that  nothbig 
remained  for  the  convention  but  to  decree  his  death, 
as  a  traitor  to  France,  and  a  criminal  to  humanity. 
So  monstrous  a  proposal  was  naturally  repugnant  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  oonyention :  but  it  gratified 
the  revolutionists  of  Paris,  and  increased  the  em* 
banrassment  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  save 
the  Hng.  Ultimately,  the  majority  chose  the  middle 
course,  and  following  the  opinion  of  its  own  commit- 
tee, resolved  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  convention  itself. 

Never  did  the  king  acquit  himself  with  greater 
jj^^^^  dignity  and  courage  than  when  his  deepest 
conduct  of   troubles  were  gathering  round  about  him. 

Summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  he 

golDg  alone  to  open  the  iron  armoory,  in  wMch  the  pap^is  wen 

■  The  eondoAt  of  thfl  Oizondlsts,  fhroughont  tHeae  yiowifNling%  U 
folly  deseilbed  by  LituftHiiM,  HSie.  det  QirondiM,  llv< : 
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answered  the  questions  put  to  bim  calmly,  and  with 
singular  readiness  and  judgment  He  asked  for  coun- 
sel, and  his  demand  was  granted.  To  Malesherbes, 
who  had  offered  to  undertake  this  perilous  office, 
Louis  said  nobly,  in  prison,  *  I  am  certain  they  will 
take  my  life  :  but,  no  matter,  let  us  apply  ourselves 
to  my  cause,  as  if  I  ought  to  gain  it ;  and,  indeed, 
I  shall  gain  it,  since  my  memory'  will  be  without  a 
stain. ' 

His  defence  was  delivered  by  Deseze,*  a  distin- 
guished young  advocate ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  persuade  a  just  tribunal, — not 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  revolutionary  zeal, — 
that  his  reign  had  been  one  of  beneficence  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  that  none  of  his  acts  could  be  adjudged  as 
crimes  against  the  State. 

The  Girondists  could  still  have  saved  him ; — 
but  they  were  irresolute,  temporising,  and  AdiudRwi 
alarmed.*  The  Mountain  were,  as  usual,  ^'''^ 
loud  and  threatening  :  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  armed  Jacobins  ;  and  the  multitude,  thronging 
the  courts  and  corridors  of  the  convention,  clamoured 
for  vengeance.  After  many  days,*  the  Convention 
unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty :  but  some,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  liira,  proposed  that  his  punish- 
ment should  be  referred  to  the  primary  electoral  as- 

■  Malesherbea  waa  too  old  and  nervous  to  speak  before  the  Conven- 
tion. Target  declined  the  arduous  task,  on  account  of  ill  health: 
but  [)ubll8hed  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  king  ;  and  so  the  0^ 
fence  fell  to  DejW'ze. 

*  When  Vergniaud  pronounced  '  La  m&rt,'  Danton  whisper< 
Brissot.  *  Vantez  done  vos  orateura.    Des  paroles  sublimes,  def 
Iflches.' — Laniartine.  HiH.  des  Oirondins,  v.  69. 

*  The  proceedings  upon  this  trial  commenced  oo  December  f 
were  not  brought  to  a  close  until  January  19. 
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sembUes :  some  deaiied  his  iinpnsoiimeiit  or  baniBli- 
^  ment:  others^  cldefly  Giiondists,  were  for  passing 

sentence  of  death»  with  a  reprieye.  When  the  Totes 

"^J  were  taken,  sentence  of  death  was  declared  by  a  ma- 

*  jority  of  twenty-six.  Many  had  voted  iu  the  ho])e  of 
securing  a  reprieve :  but  this  was  rejected ;  and  the 
dread  sentence  was  at  once  pronounced. 

The  judgment  was  not  that  of  a  coui  t  of  justice,  nor 
f^^^  the  graye  vote  of  a  popular  assembly :  but  it 
Midipttmi-  was  secured  by  clamour  and  intimidation, 
inside  and  outside  the  chamber,*  lasting  lor 
many  dajs»  and  organised  by  the  Jacobins.  The 
Mountain  exulted,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
mourned.  In  yain,  howeyer,  were  all  sympathies  with 
*    ^  the  fallen  monarch.    The  blow  had  been  dealt  so  sud- 

\.  denl J,  that  loyal  s ii  1  ejects '  and  peaceful  citizens  were 

stunned  by  its  shoek.^ 

The  unhap])y  Louis  was  doomed  to  die,  not  for 
crimes  which  he  had  committed,  but  to  advance  the 
fierce  designs  of  the  Jacobins.  They  had  resolyed  to 
Aims  of  the  their  enemies  by  terror ;  and  the  royal- 

imxaom.  were  stricken  by  the  same  blow  as  the 
king.  They  sought  to  triumph  oyer  the  Girondists 
and  moderate  republicans,  by  appealing  to  the  wildest 
passions  of  the  reyolution;  and  by  this  audacious 

•  * '  Les  tribimea  aoeaeillaieDt  par  des  mnramrM  ioat  vote  qol 
n'^fcait  point  poor  1*  moit ;  aouvont  elles  adrenaient  &  I'assemli]^ 
oUo-tiitaie  dea  gaataa  menaipanta.  Lea  depai6i  j  ilpondideiii  do 

'  '  llotvileiir  do  la  salle,  ct  i1  en  rr.sultait  an  t'change  tumultaoor  do 

^  menaces,  et  de  paroles  injurieuses.'— Thiers,  Higt.  iii.  25^. 

•  '  Dans  Paris  n^-g-nait  une  stupenr  pmffiTulc  ;  Taudnredn  noureaa 
gouvemcuH'nt  nvnit  prtxiait  Teflfet  ordinaire  de  la  force  8ur  lea 
inas.sos  ;  elle  avail  paralyse,  n'dait  a  silence  le  pln«  grand  n(>nil)re, 
ei  excite  seulement  rindignaUon  de  quelqaes  dmea  plus  fortea.' 
-•Ibid.  iii.  m 
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deed,  they  hurled  defiance  at  the  sovereigns  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  king,  and  committed 
the  Frf'iich  nation  irrevocably  to  the  war.  It  was  by 
terror  that  they  designed  to  overawe  hostile  majori* 
ties,  to  gratif}^  the  democracy  of  Paris,  and  to  lay 
France  at  their  feet 

The  weakness  of  the  Girondists  had  cost  the  king 
his  life ;  and  in  quailing  before  the  lawless  ^-^^^^^ 
spirit  of  the  revolhtion,  they  were  preparing  qj^^u^ 
for  thoraselves  the  same  inevitable  doom. 

Louis  met  his  cruel  fate  with  calmness  and  dignity, 
and  with  a  clear  conscience.  To  Malesherbes  ^^ccuru  r, 
he  said,  *I  swear  to  you,  in  all  the  truth  of  Jj^^j,*'^"^- 
my  heart,  as  a  man  who  is  about  to  appear 
before  his  God, — I  have  constantly  desired  tlie  happi- 
ness of  my  people,  and  neyer  haye  I  formed  a  wish 
which  was  opposed  to  it' 

Among  the  long  roll  of  kings,  of  modem  Europe, 
few  have  been  distinguished  by  more  virtues,  ^ 
or  stained  by  less  vices.  The  revolution  was 
caimed  >>v  no  faults  of  his ;  and  if  moderation  and  self- 
deuial  could  have  averted  it,  they  were  found  in  his 
gentle  rule.  In  such  evil  times,  more  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  greater  mastery  over  his  friends  and  coon- 
cillors,  would  haye  seryed  him  better  than  all  his 
virtues :  but  the  leyolution  was  an  irresistible  force, 
which  probably  no  firmness  or  sagacity  could  haye 
dhecked,  or  diyerted  from  its  fearful  course. 
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FRANCE  (continued). 

TRIXniFH  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN — MEASURES  OF  DEFENCE  AQAIKST  TBK 
COALITION — OVERTHROW  OP  THE  OIRONDI8T8 — THE  CONVENTION 
AND  THE  PEOPLE— REVOLUTIONARY  VIGOUR— THE  REIGN  OF 
TERROR— FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE — REACTION — THE  DIRECTORY — 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  AND  THE  ARMY— FIRST  CONSUL  AND  EM- 
PEROR—UI8  FALL— RESULTS  OF  TUE  REVOLUTION. 

The  execution  of  the  king  was  a  national  crime,  and, 
in  the  interests  of  France,  a  political  error : 
omIiI!^''     but  it  was  a  crowning  triuniph  to  the  revolu- 
tionists.   Their  dread  policy  had  prevailed, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  Mountain  was  assured. 
France  was  irrevocably  committed  to  the  revolution, 
and  to  the  impassioned  rule  of  its  leaders  These 
desperate  men,  having  shocked  all  but  their  own 
headstrong  followers,  and  defied  Europe,  were  driven 
to  rely  more  than  ever  upon  violent  courses,  and  upon 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  In  the  words  of  Marat, 
*They  had  broken  down  the  bridges  behind  theuL* 
And  their  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  country.    The  coali- 
tion ouaiiifit  tion,  which  had  received  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  defiant  attitude  of  France,  enabled 
them  to  appeal  to  the  frenzy  and  fanaticism  of  the 
populace.   Their  country  must  be  defended  against 
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tlip  invadors:  the  aristocrnts  wlio  cf^nspirod  with  them, 
must  be  put  down  :  the  entire  nation  must  rise  in  the 
names  of  '  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity : '  the 
law  most  bow  before  the  will  of  the  people. 

France  was  compassed  round  abont  by  foreign  ene-> 
mies.  England  bad,  at  length,  joined  the  ^^^^ 
coalition :  ^  Holland,  Spain,  the  Boman  States, 
and  Naples  had  taken  the  same  side :  all  Germany 
was  now  united  against  the  republic.  The  convention 
<lpcroed  a  now  levy  of  300,000  men ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  security  at  home  against  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  the  Mountain  secured  the 
nomination  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  of  nine  mem- 
bers, with  imdefined  powers, — an  evil  augury  to  the 
future  of  the  revolution.*  The  army  was  revolution- 
ised by  the  fusion  of  the  volunteers  with  the  regular 
army,  and  by  the  election  of  two-thirds  of  the  officers 
by  the  sokli(^rs  themselves.  General  Duuiouriez,  at 
first  victorious  in  Belgiuiii,  suffered  signal  reverses  in 
Holland.  The  Litter  were  ascribed,  by  the  Jacobins, 
to  the  treachery  and  incompetence  of  the  Girondists 

'  This  war  was  rvd  sontrht  by  England  Afti  r  tlie  king  liad  been 
ca.st  into  prison,  siie  Imd  witUdrawu  her  anibassador  from  Paris,  but 
with  assurances  that  hhe  had  no  desire  to  interfere  iu  the  internal 
affairs  of  France ;  and,  notwithstanding  grave  provocations,  these  • 
MSiintiices  were  afterwards  jrapeated.  The  Fkench  amIiasBador,  H. 
de  CbaiiTeUa,  was  not  <nderad  to  quit  London  until  after  the  exeen* 
tioD  of  the  king  and  the  marching  of  a  French  annj  npon  Holland : 
when,  on  Feb.  1,  1793,  war  was  declared  by  France  herself,  not  by 
England.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  France  towards  other  States, 
tliat  war  could  not  have  been  long  averted:  but  the  blame  of  this 
rupture  cannot  justly  be  laid  upon  England.  See  Von  Sybel,  //(M. 
ii.  246  et  seq.  ;  Thiers,  fTiM.  iii  283. 

'  Ministers,  generals,  and  members  of  the  convention  were  ex* 
enplad  from  Iti  J«iiadlfition,  unless  impeached  by  that  body  It- 
■elf. 
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and  ilieir  generals,  who  were  held  np  to  popnlar  exe- 
MaiciiKH     cration.    The  Jacobins  were  so  impatient  to 

ruin  their  rivals  that  they  even  conspired  to 
take  their  lives  in  the  convention  :  but  their  infamous 
conspiracy  was  frustrated.*    Untaught  by  recent  ex- 

perience,  the  Girondists  still  hoped  to  main- 
Ginmdist*.  their  ground  by  noble  BentimentB  and 
fine  speeches:  while  the  Mountain  rested  upon  the 
commune^  the  clnbs^  the  sections  of  Paris,  the  tocsin, 
and  an  armed  populace.  It  was  an  nneqnal  strife  be- 
tween words  and  force  :^  but  throughout  their  perilous 
stnijT^rle,  the  CJirondists  maintained  a  lofty  courage, 
and  defied  their  truculent  lues,  in  the  heroic  strains 
of  Eoraan  patriots. 
Every  danger  to  the  State  afforded  a  new  power  to 

the  reyolution.  The  insnrrection  of  La  Yen- 
of  i  iibiic    dee  was  followed  by  severe  measures  against 

the  priests  and  emigrants,  who  were  placed 
ont  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  alarming  defection  of 
Dnmonriez  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

The  battle  of  p.'irties  was  raj^idly  approaching  a 
Tiie..trifeof  f'l'i^i^'  "^^if'  Jacobins  accused  the  Girondists 
parties.  being  iu  league  with  the  traitor  Pumou- 

riezL  The  convention,  besieged  and  threatened  by  the 
mob,  resolved  to  put  down  the  commune,  by  whom 
these  disorders  had  been  enconraged.  A  committee 

'  In  Lis  oloqnent  denunciation  of  this  con'^piracy  Verc;Tiinud  finely 
said,  with  the  spirit  of  a  proplu't,  '  Citoyens,  il  est  h  craindrc  que 
la  revolution,  coiiiTno  Satun.e,  ne  devore  successivement  toaa  ses 
enfans,  ct  n'eiigendre  cnfin  le  despoti»me  aver  le.s  calamites  qui 
raccompa^ent.' — Buzot,  Mem.  107 ;  Mignet.  IJigt.  i.  375, 

'Danton  naid  of  fhem,  'Ce  sont  de  beaux  disears,  et  gens  de  pro* 
Mob,  lials  lis  n'ont  jamais  porte  qne  la  pliiine,  et  le  bftton  d'hula- 
■ler/— Jfem.  de  Baudot,  quoted  by  Edgar  Qmnet,  L  863. 
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of  twelve  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  anChors 
of  these  conspiracies;  and  Hubert,  an  active  member 

of  the  commune,  was  arrested.    This  vigour  Thtmmjuu 
on  the  part  o£  the  convention,  was  resisted  v'Xdby 
by  insurrection.    The  ro mniuue,  attended  by  >*««>ob. 
deputations  fiom  dili'erjnt  sections  of  Paris,  and  by  a 
reToiutionary  mob,  invested  the  conyention*  Insist- 
ing upon  the  dissolution  of  the  committee  of  j,  ^ 
twelve,  and  the  release  of  Hebert^  they  took 
possession  of  the  benches,  and  voted  with  the  Moon- 
tain,  in  &Tonr  of  their  own  importunate  demands.  The 
next  daj  these  irregnlar  and  soandaloas  votes  were 
rescinded:  but  the  Jacobins,  resolved  to  tri-   - 

'  Anning  of 

uijip]!  over  the  convention,  organised  the  mob 
of  Paris,  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and  paid 
them  forty  sous  a  day.    The  tocsin  was  sounded,  the 
ragged  rout  was  marshalled  in  the  faubourgs,  and 
marched  upon  the  convention.   A  hundred  thousand 
men  were  under  arms,  that  day,  in  Paris.  There 
were  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, — a  revolutionary  army. 
Again  tiie  suppression  of  the  committee  of  twelve  was 
demanded  tumultuously,  at  the  bar,  and  was  con- 
ceded to  clamour  and  intimidation.   But  this  was  not 
enou{^h  for  the  Jacobins:  they  had  resolved  to  put 
down  the  Girondists,  and  the  apjitation  of  Paria  was 
continued.    The  dreadful  tocsin  was  sounded  once 
more,  and  deputations,  petitioners,  and  the  ^ 
armed  mob  invaded  the  convention,  and  de-  J^i^''***^ 
manded  the  arrest  of  the  members  wh(j  were  june8» 
conspiring  against  their  country.  Marat,  who 
had  contrived  this  outrage,  himself  designated  the 
conspirators;  and  the  foremost  members  of  the  Gi^ 
rondist  party  were  placed  under  arrest  Henceforth 
the  convention  was  at  the  feet  of  Harat,  Bobespierre, 
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and  the  Jacobins.  Moderatioii  must  e^er  be  Bacrifioedy 
in  leyolutionaiy  times;  and  the  Girondists^  with  all 
their  eloquence  and  public  Tirtues,  had  committed 
errors  which  precipitated  their  IbIL   They  had  been 

the  only  barrier  against  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
revolution,  and  tlioy  were  now  swept  away.' 

The  wild  courne  of  the  revolution  was  made  more 
Oootutof  furious  and  uncontrollable  by  the  close  con- 
Sfn'iJuh*"'  tact  of  the  convention  with  the  people, 
the  people.  r^j^^Q  w&te  uo  Icss  than  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes for  spectators.  These  were  crowded  by  the 
populace  of  Paris,  of  whom  one  or  two  thousand 
gained  admission.  The  upper  benches  of  the  couTen- 
tion  reached  up  to  the  tribunes ;  and  the  deputies 
held  free  converse  with  the  audience.  The  passions 
of  the  multitude  swayed  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly.  Mobs,  not  satistied  with  tlie  triV)unes,  some- 
times invaded  tlie  hall  of  the  convention  itself.  Dep- 
utations were  constantly  presenting  themselves  at  the 
bar.  Crowds  of  men  and  women  forced  themselves 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  fraternised  with  their 
representatives.  Political  cries,  threats,  and  compli- 
ments were  bandied  about  between  the  depu- 
^  ties  and  the  mob.  Deliberation  was  impos- 
sible in  the  midst  of  tumults.*    The  debates  were 

*  *  Oe  parti  tomba  de  faibteBse  et  d'ind^lsioii,  comme  le  loi  qull 
avait  tenverse.'— Lamarttne,  Sitt.  des  Cfir&ndinB,  yi.  ISl. 

*  La  pensi'o,  Tuiiite,  la  politique,  la  r<'solution,  tout  leiir  manqoait. 
Uh  nvaioni  fait  la  rrpubllque  saosla  vooloir :  ils  la gonvemaient  sana 
la  com  prendre.' — Ibid.  IHi. 

*  *  The  experience  of  Franrp  1ms  sliowii  other  dangers,  ar  ising  from 
the  number  of  spectators,  equalling  or  exceeding  that  of  the  Assem- 
bly.' .  .  .  '  Thera  aie  aome  men,  who,  suRouodad  with  the  popa- 
larity  of  the  moment,  wooM  be  mora  engaged  with  the  aadtenee 
than  with  the  Aaaanb^jr ;  and  the^Uaeoaoloii  «roiild  take  a  tank  mom 
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conJuckHl  willi  Irenzied  auger:  insults,  threats,  and 
denimciations  were  exchauged  :  violent  gesticulations 
added  force  to  words :  da«j;gers  and  pistols,  grasped 
with  fury,  showed  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  the 
men  who  held  the  desiinies  of  France  in  their  hands, 
It  was  a  wild  scene  of  reTolntion  and  anarchyi  BQch  as 
^      the  world  had  not  witnessed  since  the  latter  days  of 
^     flie  Boman  republic.  The  resolutions  of  the  conven- 
l      tion  were  passionate  and  impnlsiTe.   The  hall,  ill- 
lighted  by  day  as  well  as  by  ni^Ut,  was  a  fit  abode  for 
'       gloomy  thoughts,  imaginations,  and  passions. 

Yet  this  convention,  urged  on  by  tlie  force  of  the 
revolution,  achieved  some  great  reforms.  It  ^^^^^ 
*  abolished  slavery,  and  condemned  tlie  shive 
^  trade  :  it  founded  a  system  of  national  education :  it 
made  proyision  for  the  sick  and  aged :  it  promulgated 
a  ci-vil  code,  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Code  KapoUon:'  it  inaugurated  the  decimal  system: 
it  established  uniformitr  of  weights  and  measures; 
and  it  created  the  Institute  of  liunuo. 

But  the  revolutionists  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  triumph  without  a  further  struggle. 
The  Girondists  and  the  royalists  raised  for-  ocnuintha- 
midable  insurrections  in  the  provinces ;  and 
La  Vendee  was  more  threatening  than  ever.  Lyons^ 
Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  were  in  arms ;  and  no  less 
than  sixty  departments  supported  the  insurrectioiL 
The  country  was  shocked  at  the  violence  and  usurpa- 
tion of  the  revolutionists  of  the  capital ;  and  resented 

laToantble  to  tbe  excitements  of  oratory,  thu  to  logical  proofk'— 
Beatliftin, '  Political  TmUcs    Bowrlng's  Ed.,  Wbrk$,  il.  890. 

'  This  code  was  flio  work  of  Camhan^rea,  Thibaudean,  and  oHier 
Jurists  of  the  conveiitiOD,  who  reproduoed  Uiotr  own  work  in  18CQ» 
and  allowed  Ni^oleoii  the  credit  of  it. 
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tie,*  s&id  Barrere:  *it  is  Uioir  tiusk  to  oonqiior : 
m&rried  men  shall  forgo  arms,  transport  ba^^ii^o  inul 
artillerr,  and  provide  subsistouco :  tlio  woiiirn  hIiiiII 
work  at  soldiers'  clothes,  luako  toiitH,  Ni^rvo  in  ilm 
hospitals:  the  children  shall  Hcrapo  old  linoii  into 
surgeons*  lint:  the  old  men  hIiuII  h»ivn  thnimiOvoM 
curied  into  the  public  places,  and  Hm  re,  by  ilmir 
words, arouse  the  courage  of  tho  young,  pu  in  h  IimIumI 
to  kings,  and  security  to  the  r<4)ul)li<'.' '    'J'Ijo  puMin 
dangers,  and  revolutionary  fanaticiMifi  roifil>inc<l 
secure  enthusiastic  support  to  tli*^  pro<ligi'/ii«  <  /P/rl#» 
of  the  executive.    The  poorer  cii'i/A'.UH  of  J'a/i«,  miiI>» 
sidised  with  forty  sons  a  day,  AtH'ki'A  b>  Dmi  imnfim 
ings  of  their  sections,  and  applau/L;d  <;vitry  fttftt\w 
tionary  measure.   Nor  were  i\us  HmumumuiH  iff  i\m 
people  forgotten.   Even  free  ihonirm  wtitn     '  -  * 
after  the  manner  of  the  AUmumml  Tfi/f 
f  the  people  in  other  laadi^Md  *wm  * 
to  the  ootle^'  wen  jitnHiiMi''  f,  i. 
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7^  the  outrages  commiited  agamst  its  xepreBentatiTes. 
\^  The  faiiatioal  vengeance  wreaked  upon  Marat^  bj  tlie 

t         heroic  Charlotte  Ck>rday,  was  but  an  example  of  the 

indignation  which  burned  against  the  bloodnstained 
leaders  of  tlu'  ?»lountaiii.* 
N  J  While  insurrectitm  nud  civil  war  were  ra^njr  in 

^  "        ^j^^  France,  the  country  was  surroiindcil  l)y  eiie- 

tovajjon  of   mies  ;  and  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez,  and 
the  disorganisation  ol  his  army,  had  opened 
tiie  northern  frontiers  to  the  invaders. 

To  repel  snoh  dangers  demanded  extraordinarj 
New  COB.  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Mountain.  Nor 
fftitatiott.  ^as  it  wanting  either  in  the  men,  or  in  the 
democracy,  which  they  governed.  A  new  constitation 
was  framed,  founded  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  witli  universal  suffrage,  and  an  assembly  an- 
nually chosen.  This  constitution  did  homage  to  the 
revolution  :  but  it  formed  no  govcrument  for  such  a 
crisis  :  nor  did  it  secure  the  absolute  rule  of  its  au- 
thors. This  was  not  a  time  for  trifling  with  political 
theories  and  sentiments :  but  for  gi^'ing  force  and  con- 
centration to  the  national  will  The  constitution  was 
^  therefore  suspended ;  the  committee  of  pub- 
*^  lie  safety  was  reconstituted;  and  a  levy  of 
all  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty* 
five,  was  decreed  by  the  convention.  France  was 
transformed  into  a  luige  camp,  and  military  arsenal: 
fourteen  armies  were  raised:  twelve  Innulred  thou- 
sand men  were  under  nrTr.s  :  they  were  supported  by 
forced  requisitions :  a  warlike  frenzy  possessed  the 
entire  people.    '  The  young  men  shall  go  to  the  bat- 

'  Of  Marat,  Lamartine  says  :— '  L  EvangUe  «'tnit  toujours  ouvert 
sur  sa  table.  La  ri  volution,  disait-il  k  ceaz  qui  s'en  ctoonaient,  «•! 
toat  eatl^  dam  rSviui^  Ue/— iTM.  4m  Qirmim;  t.  818. 
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tie/  said  Barrere:  *it  is  tin  ii  t  isk  to  conquer:  tlie 
married  men  shall  forgo  arms,  transport  baggage  and 
artillery,  and  provide  subsistence :  the  women  shall 
work  at  soldiers'  clothes^  make  tents,  serve  in  the 
hospitals :  the  children  shall  scrape  old  linen  into 
smgeons*  lint:  the  old  men  shall  have  themselyeB 
carried  into  the  public  places,  and  there,  by  their 
words,  arouse  the  courage  of  the  young,  preach  hatred 
to  kings,  and  security  to  the  republic.'*  The  publio 
dangers,  and  revolutionary  fanaticism  combined  to 
secure  enthusiastic  support  to  the  prodigious  efforts 
of  the  executive.  The  poorer  citizens  of  Pari%  sub- 
sidised with  forty  sons  a  day,  flocked  to  the  meet- 
ings of  their  sections,  and  applauded  eyeij  reyoln- 
tionaij  measure.*  Nor  were  the  amusements  of  the 
people  forgotten.  Even  free  theatres  were  opened,--- 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athenians.  The  sovereignly 
of  the  people  in  other  lands,  and  *  war  to  the  castle, 
peace  to  the  cottage,*  were  proclaimed,  in  the  conven- 
tion.' 

But  at  what  a  cost  were  these  warlike  preparations 
made  1   Forced  loans ;  requisitions  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  equipments:  extravagant  tf^ty' 
fines  upon  citizens,  for  pretended  offences 
against  the  people:  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
aristocrats,  and  emigrants:  q[>oIiation  of  churches: 
wholesale  plunder  and  robbery : — such  were  the  means 
bv  which  the  armies  of  the  republic  were  sent  forth 
to  the  war.    These  lawless  and  trs  rannical  measures, 
however  successful,  were  ruinous  to  the  country.  Not 

'  Moniteur  :  DehaU,  August  23,  1793. 

*  Febroar;  1 , 1798.  Caabon  ecmeluded  his  speech  in  favour  of  the 
revoIatioDarj  propaganda  abroad  with  these  woids— '  Qaene  avx 
chiteaitx :  paix^au  ehaoml&ies.'— Thieis,  BUL  iiL  288. 
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only  was  the  property  of  citizens  forcibly  and  oapri- 
cioubly  taken,  for  tlie  service  oi"  tho  State :  but  it  was 
injured,  wasted,  and  stolen.  While  industrious  citi- 
zens were  ruined,  the  public  treasury  was  still  empty; 
and  regiments  were  marched  to  the  Irontier,  half- 
clothed  and  ill  -  proTisioned.  In  France  itself  the 
troops  were  maintained,  as  in  an  enemy's  country. 
Nor  could  regular  taxes  be  levied  upon  those  who 
had  already  been  plundered  and  impoverished. 

Notwithstanding  these  prodigious  annaments,  tiie 
armies  of  France  were  ill-disciplined  and  inegnlar. 
The  revolutionary  sentiments  of  the  time  had  de- 
moralised the  troops.  Hfitred  of  aristocrats  bred 
disobed  lence  to  officers  ;  and  liV)erty  and  equality 
were  not  conj^enial  to  discij)liiie.  The  electod  officers 
were  ignorant  and  incapable :  the  soldiers  unruly : 
and  as  most  of  the  recruits  had  been  driven  to  the 
standards  by  force,  the  regiments  were  alarmingly 
thinned  by  desertion.  But  these  evils  were  vigorously 
checked;  and  a  reorganisation  of  the  army  was  ef- 
fected. That  it  was  extravagantly  and  waste  Ailly  man- 
aged, there  can  be  little  doubt :  that  it  was  led  with- 
out regard  to  the  cost  of  life  and  materials  is  certain  : 
but,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  it  achieved  the  most 
signal  victories  and  conquests. 

These  great  wars  were  conducted  by  civilians  ^Hth- 
M«  n  of  the  experience — by  men  whom  the  revolution 
revolution.  Yx&d  throwu  to  the  surface.  Lawyers,  priests, 
men  of  letters,  newspaper  writers,  clerks,  were  the 
great  administrators.  The  lawyer,  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville»  defended  fortresses :  the  Protestant  minister,  Si 
Audrey  was  made  an  adnural,  and  reorganised  the 
fleet :  the  student,  St  Just,  fought  with  the  armiefi  of 
France,  and  was,  at  once,  a  political  Icadur  and  an  in- 
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defatigable  adminirstrator.  The  trained  leaders,  upon 
wiium  a  State  is  accustoiued  to  rely,  bad  emigrated,  or 
were  hostile  to  the  republic ;  aud  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  other  men  to  take  their  place.  The  revolution 
had  suddenly  reduced  France  to  the  condition  of  a 
new  ooimtiy,  and  her  humble  citusens  vere  serving 
her  in  the  cabinet^  in  the  office,  or  on  the  battle-field.' 
As  the  revolation  adyanoed,  a  lower  class  was  gradu- 
ally rising  to  power.  The  free-thinking  nobles  and 
gentlemen  lia,d  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  Revolu- 
tion :  the  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  and  the  middle 
classes  continued  it :  the  fanatics  and  low  adventurers 
completed  it.^  At  no  time  did  a  peasant  or  artisan 
take  the  head  of  the  proletariat  There  was  no  Masa- 
niello,  or  John  of  Leyden :  but  lawyers  and  men  of 
letters,  like  Marat,  St  Just,  and  Bobespierre,  and 
others  above  the  working  class,  were  the  leaders  of 
ihe  populace.  The  only  peasanlrleader  was  Catheli- 
neau,  the  royalist  voiturier  oi  La  Vendee,  under  whose 
standard  the  highest  nobles — De  Lescurc,  de  la  iioche- 
jacquelein,  de  Charetie,  and  de  Bonchamps — were 
content  to  serve.^ 

'  The  Mune  phenomenon  was  witDMsed  seventy  yean  later,  in  the 

cunl  war  of  America  :  wlion  lawyers,  rail  way-manage  rs,  and  trades- 
men suddenly  appeared  as  generals,  and  officer?  of  cuvalry  and 
artillery.  The  emergencies  were  alike,  aud  produced  the  bame  re. 
suits. 

'CoUot  d'Herhols  was  a  half-Mtarved  actor  from  Lyons.  Hubert 
liad  been  tieket-eollector  at  a  theatre  before  he  became  editor  of 
Ibe  infamoiM  Fire  Dwihietne,  BiUand-VaremieB,  son  of  a  pooradvo* 
eate  at  Roehelle,  married  bis  father'a  maid-servant,  and  became 
aa  actor,  a  pamphleteer,  and  a  teacher.  Henriot,  who  played  so  Im- 
portant a  part  in  the  Oonunvne,  had  been  a  domestic  servant,  a  petty 
officer  of  customs,  and  a  police  spy  — Von  Sybel,  Hist.  iii.  69. 

*  Nettement,  VU    Madame  de  la  Boch^aequekin,  185,  191.  &o. 
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The  policy  of  the  Mountain  would  have  been  im- 
Lftw  perfectly  carried  out  without  ;i  scheme  of 
JEjSfted  terror,  and  jiccordingly  the  law  aga.inst  sui>- 
ptTsons.  pected  persons  was  decreed.  Ever^^  one  sus- 
pected of  unfriendliness  to  the  government,  was  at 
iihe  mercy  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The 
nobles  had  fled :  but  France  abonnded  with  royalists 
and  moderate  republicans  of  other  classes,  whom  it 
was  neoessary  to  overawe.  Many  worthy  citizens 
were  thrown  into  prison, — ^there  to  be  detained  until 
the  peace.  Not  in  Pans  only,  but  throughout  France, 
the  new  law  was  j)ut  in  force,  with  no  less  caprice 
thau  injustice  and  cm  pity. 

These  extraordinary  efforts  were  everywhere  crown- 
^  ^  with  success.  Insurrection  was  trampled 
French      out  lu  the  proviuces  :  invasion  was  repelled 

Anna. 

horn  the  frontiers  of  France.  A  regnlar 
goyemment,  aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
might  have  achieved  these  astonishing  triumphs: 

but  a  revolutionary  executive,  supported  by  a  furious 
)K>pLilar  enthusiasm,  superior  to  the  usual  restraints  of 
law,  and  subJiiin<;  hostile  parties  1>v  terror,  wielded 
powers  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history-  of  the  world ; 
they  were  used  with  passionate  resolution,  and  the 
result  was  the  triumph  of  France,  and  of  the  revolu- 
,  ,  tion.  No  despot  was  ever  more  absolute 
of  ui.        than  the  repupuc,  nor  was  the  will  of  rulers 

Kpoblic.  *       .     '  —  .  — ^   — 

ever  enforced  with  more  rigorpua  sererity* 
A  national  cause  and  a  despotic  executive,  wheth- 
er under  a  king  or  a  republic,  are  the  best  instru- 
ments of  military  prowess.  Under  the  monarchy,  all 
t'XL'ciitive  power  had  been  centred  in  the  Crown : 
under  the  republic,  it  was  wielded  by  revolution- 
ary leaders.   The  prerogatives  ol  kings  had  been 
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above  tlie  law,  and  were  now  uburped  by  tlie  leYolu* 
tion.* 

Meanwhile,  we  recoil  with  hon-or  from  the  cruelty 
and  bloodtliirstiuess,  with  wMck  the  reputed  craeitie* 
enemieB  of  the  revolution  were  pursued.  Mot^uhi. 
All  men  were  accounted  enemies,  -who  did 
not  heartily  join  the  reTolutionary  party.  The  local 
clubs  and  committees  were  ibrmed  of  needy  mal- 
contents who  hated  the  riolL  In  {heir  eyes,  every 
rich  man  was  an  aristocrat,  aud  an  enemy  of  the  re- 
public. It  was  well  for  him,  if  they  were  satihlied 
with  extortion  and  plunder.  Thousands  of  quiet  mer- 
chants and  traders,  who  had  taken  no  ])art  in  politics, 
but  had  naturally  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Jacobins  and  aans-cidoites,  were  cast  into  prison,  and 
dragged  to  the  guillotine.  At  Strasborg,  Bt  Just 
boasted  to  Bobespiene  that  aU  the  aristocrats  of  the 
municipalify,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  regiments 
had  been  put  to  death.*  Eyerywhere  the  law  was  set 
at  naught ;  and  society  was  shaken  to  iia  vci^  fuimda- 
tion.^  ' 

Such  was  the  revolutionary  rule  throughout  France, 
where  there  had  been  no  rising  of  royalists  or 
Girondists.   Let  us  now  follow  it  into  places  ggj^,^ 
where  resistance  had  been  oflfered  to  the  re- 
public  The  insurgents  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Tonlon 
and  Bordeanzy  were  punished  with  pitiless  seyerity. 

I/jrons  had  revolted,  and  the  conyention  decreed 

'  De  Tocqueville,  L'anden  Regime,  877  it  9eq 

*  Robespierre,  in  the  Jacob'm  Club,  November  21,  1793,  cited  by 
Voii  Sybel,  iii,  "Z'i'l.  Another  revolutionist  thus  spoke  of  these  atroei- 
tics  : — '  Salute  Guillotine  est  dans  la  plos  briliaate  Miivit^  I  Quel 
maitre  houcher  (juo  co  gar<;on  111  ! ' 

•  De  Toc4ueville,  L'ancien  Regime,  ch.  7. 
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Che  deBtnicticm  of  the  city,  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perfy  of  the  rich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  patri- 
^      ots»  and  the  pnnkhment  of  the  insnigents  by 
martial  law,   Oonthon,  a  conuniBsioner  well  tried  in 
cmeltj,  hesitated  to  carry  into  execation  this  mon* 
strous  decree,  and  was  superseded  by  Collot  d'Her- 
l)ois  and  Fuaclic'.    Tliousaikds  of  workmen  were  now 
employed  in  tln^  work  of  destruction  ;  whole  streets 
fell  under  their  pickaxes :  the  prisons  were  gorged : 
the  guillotine  was  too  alow  for  revolutionary  ven- 
geance, and  crowds  of  prisoners  were  shot,  in  murder- 
ous mitraiUades,    The  victims  were  cast  into  the 
Bh6ne,  or  buried  on  the  spot ;  and  when  the  musket 
had  failed  to  do  its  work,  the  spade  was  uplifted 
against  the  dying,  before  they  were  hurled  into  the  pit.^ 
At  Marseilles,  twelve  thousand  of  the  richest  citi- 
„    „.      zens  fled  (roui  the  venf'eance  of  the  revolu- 
tionists,  and  their  property  was  connscated, 
and  plundered. 

When  Toulon  fell  before  the  strategy  of  Bonaparte, 
the  savage  vengeance  and  cruelty  of  the 
conquerors  were  indulged  without  restrain! 
All  the  inhabitants  were  oompromised  by  the  insur- 
rection, and  Fr^ron,  the  commissioner,  seemed  bent 
upon  their  extermination.   The  dockyard  labourers 
were  put  to  the  sword:  gangs  of  prisoners  were 
brought  out  and  executed  by  ftmUades :  the  guillotine 
also  claimed  its  victims  :  the  mris-culottes  noted  in 
confiscation  and  plunder. 
At  Bordeaux,  Tallion  threw  fifteen  thousand  citi- 
zens into  prison.    Hundreds  feU  under  the 
guillotine;  and  the  possessions  and  pro- 

Garljrle,  MuL  iii.  185.  who  t^tMlhux  Amii,  xii. 
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ranee.  The  king  and  queoii  died  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian  martyrs :  Madame  Boland,  Danton,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists met  their  doom  with  the  calm  fortitude. of 
ihe  ancient  stoics.  Condoroet  hid  himself  in  Paris 
until  he  had  finished  his  Progrea  de  VeapirU  kumainf 
when  he  came  f arih  from  his  hiding-phuse  io  die. 

In  the  midst  of  events  so  momentous,  we  read  of 
the  childish  reformation  of  the  Calendar 
with  ii  sad  biiiile.    Hibtorj  and  Christianity  tion^tTuie 
were  to  be  effaced,  by  dividing  time  upon  a  ^^"^^^ 
iitnv  republican  model.   The  Sabbath  was  ingeniously 
suppressed,  by  changing  the  familiar  weeks  into  pe- 
riods of  ten  daysy  and  by  a  strange  nomenolatnre. 
An  extraTSganoe,  jet  more  pxolsne,  disgraced  the 
,  ^  nJ  lerolntioiiaiy  po^.  The  commune,  headed 

\hy  H^beri^  insisted  upon  subetitating  for  the  ship  or^ 
CSiristian  fuih  the  worship  of  Season.  The 
'  ,  '«  noble  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  was  consecrated,  in 
-       the  presence  of  the  convention,  to  the  god-  ^^,^1^ 
-  *t    dess  <if  Ivea8i>u,  personated  hy  a  ballet  dancer,  ^ 
^    *  '   in  the  transparent  costume  of  the  stage.    But  the 
^^.committee  of  public  safety,  under  Robespierre,  main- 
I  « «  tained  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as- 
serted  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.   The  great 
'  mass  of  tiie  people,  inflamed  by  the  reTolutionary 
>^      qpirit,  had  been  hostile  to  the  Ohnrch,  as  a  privileged 
body  ^bat  infidelity  had  not  taken  deep  root  amongst 
^        them.   The  frantic  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  in- 
fidels of  various  types:  but  their  hatred  of  Ohris- 
tiaiiit^N  was  alien  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  French  people.^  Tlie 
Church  oi  liome  survived  their  assaults.    There  was 

1  De  TooquevUle,  L'andm  B^gtmc,  276, 
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no  new  faith  to  supplant  it:*  "but  it  was  oj^posed  by  a 
negation  of  all  faith,  or  by  strauge  and  idle  fantasies, 
which  appealed  neither  to  the  sentiments  nor  the 
leaBonable  judgment  of  the  nation.  The  Teyolation» 
hostile  fto  all  religion,  fonnd  support  from  none;' 
and  while  it  abased  the  Catholic  clergy,  its  contempt 
fox  STerj  creed  restrained  it  from  religious  perse- 
cution.* 

The  communo  and  the  committee  of  public  safety 
j^^^  shiiipd  in  all  the  iniquities  of  the  reign  of 
fjlb^-*^  terror :  but  the  comiuuue  surpassed  their 
plerre.  rivals  in  revolntionarr  extravagance.  Mean- 
while, in  the  party  of  the  Mountain  itself  were  men 
who,  having  so  far  advanced  with  the  reyolntion,  now 
desired  a  pause  in  its  career  of  violence  and  blood* 
shed,  and  some  legal  restraints  upon  the  tyramiy  of 
the  executive.  Foremost  among  them  were  the  re- 
doubtable Danton  and  Oamille  Desmoulins.  Bobes- 
pierre,  and  the  committee  of  public  safety,  were  as- 
sailed by  both  these  parties  :  by  Hebert  and  the  com- 
mune on  one  siilt  ,  nnd  by  Danton  and  his  friends  on 
tlie  f)ther.  ^^'itli  consummate  cunning,  Robespierre 
eftected  the  ruin  of  both.  Tlie  former  were  con- 
demned as  anarchists,  the  latter  as  enemies  of  the 
revolution.^  Bobespierre  was  now  master  of  the  con- 

'  *  I'lU'  religion  ne  peut  Ttre  extirpeeque  par  une  autre  religion.'— 
Edgar  guiiiet,  La  Hh>.  ii.  86.  >  Ibid.  1.  164. 

*  *  n  y  a  deux  ntaniftres  de  r^soodre  lea  questions  religieoaes :  oa 
llnteidiction^  oa  la  liberty.  La  t^voIuUod  n'a  emplov^  ni  I'lme  si 
Fantie  de  oee  mojeiis.  Lee  i^Tolotlonnalrea  pmMsiivideiit,  en  f alt» 
les  cultes,  et  ila  gaidaleiit,  en  thforle*  la  tolerance  ;  ce  qnl  TOtait, 
la  foi8»  i'avantage  que  les  raodernes  tlrent  de  la  tolerance,  et  Tavaiio 
tap**  'jne  Ina  ancien??  ont  tire  do  la  proscription.' — Ibid.  i.  128. 

'  At  this  time  Rol)e*<p!prTe  thus  described  bin  i>olicy  : — '  I^o  ressort 
da  goavemement  populaire,  en  revolution,  eat  a  la  fois  la  vertu  et 
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yention,  of  the  oommime,  of  the  oomnuttee  of  public 

safety,  of  the  reyolntionary  tribunal,  and  of  France. 
He  justiiied  his  uncontrolled  power  as  *  tlie  despotibua 
of  liberty  against  tyranuy.* 

The  committe  e  of  public  safety,  known  as  the  De- 
cemTirs,  were  insatiate  of  blood, — not  from  The  com* 
any  natural  cruelty  or  ferocity  of  character,  public 
but  from  a  settled  conviction  that  terror  wae 
necessary  tor  uniting  the  forceB  of  the  reyolution 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  There  was 
also  a  cold  calculation  that  death  was  the  only  secu- 
rity against  their  enemies.  In  the  words  of  Banc  re, 
*I1  n'y  ii  que  les  niorts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas.*  The 
dread  triumvirate  most  guilty  of  these  monstrous 
outrages  upon  humanity  were  Robespierre,  St  Just, 
and  Couthon,  who  ruled  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  least  blood- 
thirsty of  the  three.  Before  his  revolutionary  career, 
he  had  resigned  a  judgeship  at  Arras  rather  tiian  con- 
demn a  leUow-creatnre  to  death*'  But  he  was  a 
natic,  who  believed  in  terror  as  a  sacred  duty.  St 
Just  was  a  philosopher,  of  intense  convictions,  rather 
than  a  fanatic — bold,  resolute,  and  without  Iniman 
pity.  *Dare,*  said  he, — *  tiiere  lies  iiie  wliok-  secret 
of  revolutions.*  Couthon  was  another  fanatic,  whose 
countenance  bespoke  gentleness :  but  his  devilish 
creed  of  terror  steeled  him  against  mercy. 

Yet  these  men»  whose  rule  was  the  shedding  of 
blood,  who  were  blind  to  justice  and  insen-  a  rqmbue 
sible  to  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  viitnw  pto- 
whose  cold  and  calculated  cruelties  are  with- 

la  tenvnr :  la  vertn,  sum  laqnelle  U  teneur  est  fuiMte ;  U  tomnr, 
liqiMlle  la  v«rtii  ««t  impnSnante.' 
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out  &  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  were  plan- 
ning a  model  republic,  representmg  all  the  virtuea. 
Its  watchwords  were  *  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity:' its  first  principle  was  Tirtne:  its  worship  the 
Supreme  Being :  the  rule  of  its  citizeiis  probity,  good 
sense,  and  modesty.  This  hideous  mockery  of  prin- 
ciples, which  were  hourly  outraged  in  practice,  was 
gravely  inauirurated  by  its  authors.  Fetes  were  de- 
creed in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  tiTith,  justice, 
modesty,  friendship,  frugality,  and  good  iaith  ! 

This  new  republicau  creed  was  celebrated  through- 
,  ,  ,  out  France,  on  the  20th  Prairial,  1794  At 
^HeM  Pft'iB^  Bobespierre  officiated  as  its  high 
^r  iiriai,  pncsi  Attircd  in  a  sky-blue  coat  and  blade 
breeches,  and  holding  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  wheat-ears,  he  strutted  fifteen  paces  in  front  of 
the  convention.  This  strange  augury  of  the  new  re- 
pul)lic  was  not  lost  upon  observers.  In  the  high 
priest  of  liberty  and  equality,  men  perceived  the  com- 
ing usurper. 

Bobespierre  had  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies, 
ineraHed  might  now  rest  awhile.    Surely  blood 

triburli^'**'  enough  had  been  shedl  Not  so  thought  the 
triumvira  The  rcTolutionary  tribunal  was 
too  slow,  and  trammelled  by  too  many  forms.  The 
accused  had  found  defenders :  none  should  hence- 
fortli  ])e  allowed.  Tlicy  were  now  tried  singly :  let 
tlioni  liereafter  be  tried  in  battalions :  They  liaJ 
been  judged  according  to  revolutionary  law :  let  them 
now  be  judged  by  the  conscieuoe  ol  the  jury.  Mem- 
bers of  the  convention  could  not  be  judged  without 
the  consent  of  their  own  body :  this  privilege  they 
were  forced  to  renounce,  and  henceforth  tiiey  were 
the  slayes  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The 
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tribunal  could  not  condeiuu  its  victims  fast  enough ; 
and  it  was  divided  into  four,  that  its  vengeance  mip^ht 
be  foiiiroM  Fouc^uier  Thinville,  and  his  colleagues, 
were  now  able  to  send  fifty  victims  daily  to  the 
Irangry  guillotine.  Pretended  plote  were  disooyered 
among  the  helpless  prisoners :  and  their  overcrowded 
oeUs  were  cleared  by  the  nighily  tmabni^  which  bore 
them  to  mthless  trial  and  execution. 

But  the  end  of  iliis  mnrderona  tyranny  was  ap- 
proaching. The  terrible  Robespierre  had 
struck  down  the  leaders  of  every  party  :  he  JJj^,  ' 
was  himself  the  idol  of  the  populace  :  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Jacobins  :  all  powerful  with  the 
commune  of  Paris:  supreme  iu  the  convention:  the 
cidef  of  the  revolution.  But  in  his  blood-stained 
career,  he  had  raised  against  himself  implacable  ha- 
treds, jealousies,  and  suspiciona  In  his  own  com- 
mittees/ through  which  he  goyeined,  and  in  the  con- 
vention, which  he  had  subdued  to  his  will,  he  had 
enemies  and  rivals,  who  distrusted  Iiim  as  an  usurper. 
Thwarted  by  his  colleagues,  lie  withdrew  from  tlie 
committees  and  the  convention,  mn\  threw  himself 
more  than  ever  upon  the  Jacobins  and  the  demo- 
cracy of  Paris.  With  tliese  he  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  ^e  committees,  and  of  the  convention.  First  he 
endeavoured  to  arouse  the  convention  against  the 
committees:  but  all  parties  united  to  oppose  him, 
and  he  was  foiled.  He  had  lost  his  influence  over 
that  body,  which  had  lately  been  terrified  into  sub- 
mission. 

From  the  convention,  he  appealed  to  the  demo- 

>  There  was  tho  committoe  de  $alut  pttbliffue  and  de  surete  gene- 
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oracy:  he  denounced  his  roceut  defeat  as  the  proscrip- 
Attade  ^®  patriots,  and  conspired  with  the 

npon  thf  commune  and  the  Jaoobins,  to  overthrow  his 
*TiMff^      enemies  by  an  anned  coup  detat.   Before  it 

was  effected,  the  triumvirB  again  tried  their 
strength  in  the  convention :  bnt  their  conspiracy  was 
abeadjknown,  and  i^ey  were  denounced  and  arrested. 
The  commune  released  them  from  their  arrest,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville :  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  and  the  people  wer^  cfilled  to  arms.  For  a 
time  the  convention  was  in  imminent  danger :  even  its 
own  guns  were  tamed  against  it:  l)ut  the  gonners, 
seduced  for  a  moment,  refused  to  fire.  The  conven- 
tion confronted  its  dangers  with  courage  :  it  placed 
the  conspirators  beyond  the  law;  and  its  commis- 
sioners, hastening  to  the  insurgent  sections,  brought 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  convention.  While  the 
conspirators  were  preparing  to  march  against  the 
Fall  of  the  Tuilcries,  the  convention  invested  the  Hotel 
triumvir*,  YiUe.  The  triumvirs  and  their  confede- 
rates were  «t  bay,  and  there  was  no  escape.  Robes- 
pierre endeavoured  to  elude  his  enemies  by  blowing 
out  his  brains :  but  was  seised,  with  his  jaw  broken. 
Oouthon  also  vainly  attempted  suicide:  BL  Just 
awaited  his  arrest  with  composure.^ 
Bobespierre  was  carried  upon  a  litter,  shattered  and 

bleeding,  to  the  committee  of  general  safety. 
oTBoiHiA-    There  he  was  assailed  with  taunts  and  re- 


proaches, and  sent  on  to  the  Conciergerio.  f^y^^ 
Condemned  by  his  own  revolutionary'  tribunal,  with  ' 
upwards  of  twenty  of  his  confederates,  he  was  borne 

'  There       different  veraloiu  of  this  Mieet,  bat  this  to  tbe  most 
genenllj  neelved. 
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to  the  flcaffold,  aooidst  the  execratioikB  and  rejoiciiig» 
of  the  multitade.  The  brutal  mob  was  ever  ready  to 
exult  over  the  shedding  of  blood.   It  had  loThcma. 

yelled  at  the  excciitiou  of  royalists  aud  Gi- 
rondists,  of  Daiiton  aud  Ht'bort;  and  now  it  revelled 
in  tln^  ileatii  of  iiobespierre.  The  leader  of  the 
Jacobins  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  He  had  lately 
been  extolled  as  the  incorruptible ;  and  now  he  was 
condemned  and  reviled  as  infamous.  Even  the  Jaco^ 
bin  clubs  forswore  him.  A  few  months  before,  Danton 
had  said — ^'I  carry  Bobespierre  with  me :  Bobespierre 
follows  me ;  *  and  his  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  The 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  were,  at  lengtn, 
avenged  upon  hi.s  own  head.  The  leaders  of  every  fac- 
tion, which  had  borne  a  part  in  this  bh)ody  revohition, 
had  now  been  brought  to  the  scaflold,  or  had  died  a 
violent  death — royalists,  constitutional  revolutionists, 
Girondists,  Hebertists,  Danton  and  his  f<>ll(^wers,  and 
at  last,  the  arch-revolutionist  and  his  confederates. 

The  fall  of  Bobespierre  was  followed  by  the  first 
symptoms  of  reaction,  in  the  revolutionary  Jb- 
ver.    Blood  enough  had  been  shed  to  sicken 
all  but  fanatics  and  savages;  and  the  majority  of  the 
convention,  differing  in  many  points,  were  agreed  that 
the  reign  of  tenor  should  bf^  closed. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  suspended ;  and  its 
hateful  president,  Fouquier  Thinville,  was  „Thefini. 
tried  and  executed  for  his  Crimea  The  tri- 
bunal  was  re-constituted;  and  the  regular  procedure 
of  a  court  of  justice  restored.  The  suspected,  who 
had  escaped  the  guillotine,  were  treated  with  indul- 
gence, and  gradually  released  from  prison.  The  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  instead  of  meeting  every  day,  were 
restricted  to  a  meeting  once  in  ten  days;  and  the  fee 
9* 
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of  forty  80UB  a  day  was  withdrawn  from  ilie  poorer 
citizens  who  attended. 
So  far  this  was  a  return  to  law  and  order;  and 

Ageouof  those  who  were  now  brought  to  judgment, 
UjJf'jJ^  were  iiut  the  suspected  enemies  of  tlit;  revo- 
isb«iL  lution,  but  the  most  guilty  agents  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  who  had  cruelly  and  wantonly  shed  the 
blood  of  innooent  men,  women^  and  children. 
The  followers  of  Robespierre,  however,  led  by  Bil- 
laud'Yaiennes,  Oollotd'Herbois,  and  Carrier, 
crs  of  Ko-  were  not  content  to  snbmit  to  the  dominant 
bwpiwre.    p^^.^^  ^       oonvention,'  by  whom  they  had 

been  threatened  with  punishment  for  their  past  mis- 
deeds. They  had  lo.st  their  intiuence  in  tho  convention, 
and  in  the  commune  :  but  they  had  still  the  support  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  were  busy  in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris. 
They  complained  of  their  proscription:  patriotsy  they 
said,  were  now  thrown  into  dungeons,  from  which 
aristocrats  had  been  released :  the  convention  was  de- 
nounced; and  dangerons  apx>ea1s  were  addressed  to 
the  populace. 

Bnt  this  was  a  period  of  general  reaction,  and  the 
JooDe«>e  convention  boldly  profited  by  its  supj»ort 
doi4e.  p^^t  down  the  famous  confederation  of 

clubs.'  It  met  the  agitators  upon  their  own  ground, 
in  the  faubourgs,  and  appealed  to  the  sections  for  sup- 
port against  the  disturbers  of  order.  The  most  no- 
ticeable sign  of  reaction,  howeTsr,  was  found  in  the 
jemeaae  dorie^  a  body  of  yonng  men  who  marched 
through  the  streets,  as  defenders  of  order.*  Armed 

1  Since  tho  fall  of  Bobeapierre,  this  party  had  been  called  the 

Thermidorien  party.  •  Supra,  p.  153. 

»  TTipy  wore  grey  coat<i  with  black  collars,  and  crapo  on  the  arm. 
in  memory  of  the  leign  of  terror ;  aud  wore  long  hair  plaited  at  the 
temples. 
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irith  loaded  oanes,  they  boldly  ohasiged  ilie  levoln- 
tionaiy  mobs,  and  took  the  Jaoobin  clnb  by  storm. 
This  formidable  club  was  uow  closed,  by  order  of  tlic 
coiiveution,  and  the  revolutionittta  were  depriyed  of 
their  chief  rallying  point 

The  conservative  character  of  the  convention  was 
also  strengthened,  by  recalling  sixty-seven  couunued 
membeis  who  had  been  excluded  lor  their 
moderation;  and  twenty-two  members  of  the  con- 
ventional aad  Girondist  parties  who  had  been  pro- 
seribed.*  The  decree  for  the  exile  of  the  nobles  and 
priests  was  repealed;  and  public  wonship  was  re- 
stored.* 

Nor  was  the  reaction  confined  to  remedial  laws» 
To  satisfy  justic<%  and  to  g^iard  against  a  re-  proco^ 
vival  of  the  revolution,  Billaud-Varennes,  J/^^'J  ^ 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  other  prominent  ter-  i*"*^"''"^- 
lorists^  were  brought  to  trial,  and  numbers  of  public 
functionaries  of  that  party  were  remoyed.  Again  the 
faubourgs  were  aroused.  Qreat  numbers  had  been 
implicated  in  the  eyents  of  the  last  two  years ;  and 
who  could  say  how  far  the  proscription  of  the  patriots 
would  V)e  pressed  ?  The  agitation  was  increased  by 
wide-spread  suflfering  auiong  the  people.  There  was 
great  scarcity  of  provisions  :  prices  had  risen,  and  the 
forty  sous  a  day  had  been  withdrawn  irom  the  poor. 
Trade  had  been  mined  by  the  disorders  of  the  time. 
There  was  little  demand  for  manual  labour :  the  rich 
had  been  driyen  into  exile,  guillotined,  or  imprisoned: 
emi)loyers,  in  terror  of  their  liyes,  subject  to  requisi- 
tions, without  security  for  tiieir  capitid,  and  embar- 

'  Thflj  had  bees  ftbeent  for  eigliteen  montlie. 
*  A  few  vMmths  aflerweide,  in  oonseqnence  of  the  eetivlty  of  Uie 
loyelist  priests*  this  letter  conceesion  wee  wlthdnwii. 
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rasaed  by  worthless  assignats  and  the  eztraYagaiit  law 
of  the  maiximain,  were  paralysed  in  their  enterprises. 
Heie  were  aGcamnlated  the  most  dangerous  elements 
of  revolution;  and  they  soon  threatened  the  over- 
throw of  the  reactionary  goverumeut 

First,  a  rising  was  attempted  to  save  the  terrorist 
_  chiefs  from  trial.     A  mob  of  petitioiUTs 

uons.  marched  upon  the  convention,  but  were 
routed  by  the  jeunesae  doree.  While  the  trial  was 
proceeding  before  the  oonvention,  armed  insurgents 
forced  tiie  guard,  and  made  their  way  into  the  yeiy 
chamber  of  the  convention*  A  second  time  the  con- 
vention was  rescued  by  friendly  citizens :  the  tocsin* 
was  sounded,  and  the  neighbouring  sections  iiew  to 
arms  and  repelled  the  insurgents. 

A  third  insurrection,  more  deeply  planned,  was  well 
Invasion  suooessfoL    The  deliberations  of  the 

onivnitioii.  convcntion  were  interrupted  by  the  intrusion 


1  Pnirui,    of  an  armed  mob,  clamouring  for  bread  and 
the  constitution  of  1793.   The  chamber  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  fearful  fray.   Deputies  drew  their 
swords :  the  guards  rushed  in  to  their  rescue :  shots 

were  fired  by  the  insurgents :  one  deputy  was  killed, 
and  another  wounded  :  most  of  the  deputies  fled ;  and 
the  mol)  ^^aincd  possession  of  tlie  chamber.  Boissy- 
d'Anglas,  the  temporary  president  of  the  convention, 
behaved  with  noble  firmnes&  With  pikes  at  his 
breast^  the  mob  insisted  upon  his  putting  to  the  vote 
the  demands  of  the  insurgents:  but  he  refused,  and 
rebuked  them  for  their  violence.  But  the  other  depu- 
ties, who  had  kept  their  places,  being  in  league  with 

*  This  formidable  aignal  bad  been  taken  from  the  commnne,  and 
waa  now  the  aal^goaid  of  the  oonvention. 
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the  insnrc^ents,  at  once  proceeded  to  decree  their  de- 
mands, which  released  the  'patriots,'  restored  the 
constitution  of  1793,  and  placed  the  govermnent  in 
their  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissaries  of  the  conTentioiiy 
who  had  been  despatched  to  the  sections  for 
aid,  returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  the  con- 
citizens,  drove  oat  the  uunurg^nts    the  point  ""^^ 
of  the  bayonet^  and  recalled  the  depaties,  who  had 
fled  for  safety,  to  their  plaoe&   The  decrees  of  the 
fidse  depattes  and  the  nsurping  mob  were  forthwith 
annulled  ;  and  twenty-eight  of  the  conspiring  deputies 
were  arrested  aud  sent  out  of  Paris.    The  sections 
were  now  disanood  :  they  had  already  lost 

.       .  The 

their  leaders  and  tlieir  or^ranisation ;   and  bwUom 

dfUfUMd* 

henceforth  the  populace  of  Paris  ceased  to 
role  the  destinies  of  France.   The  gOYemment  was 
restored  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  conrention — the 
lepresentatms  of  the  middle  dasses. 

The  extreme  party  of  the  reTolntion  had  &]]en: 
bnt  not  nntil  by  its  extraordinary  vigour,  it  ^ 
had  made  France  yictorions  over  all  her  en-  t«riaasfn 

  tin  wm« 

emies.  Her  troops  had  occupied  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  held  possession  of  the  Khine.  Prussia 
and  Spain  liad  made  peace.  The  country  was  safe 
from  invasion  ;  and  it^  xerx  safety  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  extreme  party,  whose  violent  and  arbitrary 
measures  oonld  no  longer  be  necessary  lor  its  de- 
fence. 

But  the  reaction  did  not  rest  here.  The  royalists 
rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  the  terrorists :  bnt  they  soyaiM 
spared  the  revolution:  ihey  respected  the 
republican  con-vention  no  more  than  the  committee 

of  public  safety.    Their  single  aim  was  the  res- 
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toiatioii  of  tbe  monarchy.^  Tkej  diffBied  indely»  in- 
deed, among  themselves:  the  priests  and  nobles  vonld 

have  restored  the  ancien  regime^  with  all  its  priyileges : 
the  middle  classes  and  Ixjurgeoisie  desired  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  with  free  institntions.  The  old 
jealousies  of  ordt  is  aud  classes  were  not  forgotten, 
but  they  all  agreed  in  enmity  to  the  republic.  Tlie 
convention  stood  between  the  royalists  on  one  side, 
and  the  yiolent  reTolutionists,  whom  it  had  lately  re- 
pressed, on  tbe  other.  The  jetmesse  doree^  lately  the 
champions  of  order^  and  defenders  of  the  conventiott^ 
nov  sided  iritb  the  royalists^  and  threatened  the  re- 
pnblio. 

France  was  just  escaping  from  the  revolntionary 
Boyaiist  reign  of  terror;  jitkI  now  the  royalists,  in 
•xcwaes.  provinces,  were  wreaking  venf]reance  upon 

their  late  oppressors.  At  Lyons,  at  Marseilles,  aud 
other  towns,  they  nearly  rivalled  the  commissaries 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  Bevolutionists 
were  slaughtered  in  tiieir  prisons,  pursued  and  cut 
down  in  the  streets,  or  oast  headlong  into  the  river. 
The  revolution  was  still  demanding  its  vidams ;  and 
it  was  the  turn  of  its  authoia  and  agents  to  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  the  convention,  opposed  to  both  ex- 
Newconsti*  tremes,  and  intent  upon  restorin^r  peace  and 
tniion.  order  to  France,  was  maturing  a  new  con- 
stitution. Tlie  executive  power  was  invested  in  a 
Directory  of  five  members  :  the  h^gislative  in  two 
councils  or  chambers, — the  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  the  council  of  *  ancients,'  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  One-third  of  each  of  these  bodies  was  to  be 

'  The  Dauphin,  only  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  prison  '>n  .!nii<-  8, 
17dS  ;  ftad  his  succession  to  the  throne  had  fallen  upon  Louis  XVilL, 
then  in  command  of  the  emigrant  armj. 
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renewed  every  year,  but^  in  order  to  frustrate  the  de- 
signs of  the  royalists,  it  was  provided  that,  at  the  first 
election,  two-thirds  of  the  council  of  Hve  hundred 
should  be  chosen  from  members  of  the  convention. 
Tli(  Director}^  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  council  of 
iive  hundred,  and  appointed  by  the  council  oi  an- 
cients. 

The  royalists  revolted  against  the  new  oonBtitiitioii« 
and  especially  the  re-election  of  members  of 
the  convention,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  K^SSi 
supplant ;  and  raised  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion in  Paris.   The  convention  entrusted  its  defence 
to  Barras,  and  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  al- 
ready shown  his  gent rals hip  at  the  taking  of  Toulon. 
The  appointment  of  this  extraordinary  man  clianged 
the  course  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  history  of 
Europe.* 

The  convention  was  about  to  be  assailed  by  an 
armed  insarrectionarr  force  of  forty  thou-  Defence  or 
sand  men,  and  was  defended  by  five  ihon-  [win  by"'^°' 
sand.  Bonaparte,  with  the  cool  judgment  of 
a  consummate  soldier,  drew  up  his  troops  and  mt^r",^ 
artillery  so  as  to  place  the  convention  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  assanli   He  dealt  with  the  insur- 
gents as  with  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
routed  them — ^not  by  street  fighting,  but  by  military 
skill  and  strategy.    His  terrible  artillerv^  loaded  with 
grapeshot,  swept  them  from  the  quays  and  streets, 
and  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end.  That  day  proved 
the  masteiy  of  an  army  over  a  mob,  and  foresha- 
dowed the  time  when  the  sword  should  overcome  the 
levolntionl  ~  " 

'  M.  Lanfroy  has  thrown  macb  new  light  upon  hifl  character : 
Bui,  de  KapoUon  I", 
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When  ibe  ixiBiirreotion  had  been  repressed,  the  new 
ooDstitntioii  was  completed.   The  two  ooqu- 

cils,  when  constituted,  appointed  the  Direc- 


tory,^ and  the  new  government  was  complete. 
The  convention,  which  had  passed  through  so  many 
vicissitudes,^  was  no  more  ;  but  among  its  last  acts  it 
had  decreed  an  amnesty,  and  had  changed  the  Place 
of  the  Beyolution  into  the  Place  of  Concord. 
A  more  settled  form  of  gOTemment  had  now  been 
established:  each  of  the  extreme  parties 
under  the  had,  in  torn,  been  oyeroome :  the  moderate 
Directory.    |.gpu|j]i|5in|jg  ^^yg  in  power ;  and  the  people, 

exhausted  by  their  strug<<les  and  suft'orings,  were  sigli- 
ing  for  repose.  Passionate  faith  in  the  revolution 
had  been  rudely  shaken :  illusions  had  vanished  :  but 
a  republic  had  been  secured.  The  Directory  were 
confronted  by  bankrupt  finances,  by  disorganised 
armies,  and  by  famine :  but  they  met  these  evils  with 
energy  and  judgment  Their  moderation  inspired 
general  confidence.  They  put  down  the  lingering  in- 
surrection in  La  Vendue :  they  discovered  and  pun- 
ished the  conspiracy  of  the  communists  under  Ba- 
boeuf,''  and  the  plots  of  the  royalists  in  the  army.  The 
first  signs  of  political  calm  were  followed  by  a  marked 
social  revivaL  Society  began  to  resume  its  wonted 
habits  and  luxuries :  commerce  improved ;  and  the 
working  classes,  whose  labour  had  been  set  free  from 
all  restraints,  by  the  abolition  of  corporations  and 
privileges,  were  prosperous  At  length,  the  wounds 

*  La  B^Teill^Te-LepMiiz,  Rflwiiell,  Letonmeur,  Baris,  and  Gunot 

'  The  conmtion  had  lasted  from  Sept.  21,  1793,  to  Oct.  36, 1796. 

*  This  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  outbreak  of  commu- 
nism. The  conspirators  proclaimed  the  * oommon  good'  and  ' a  di- 
Yisiou  of  property.' 
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of  ihe  reTolntion  appeared  to  be  healing.  Paris  gave 
itself  np  onoe  more  to  pleasure  and  gaiety.  Released 
from  terror,  the  Parisians  wantoned  again  in  the  de- 
lights of  their  bright  capital 

Prosperity  and  coulidt  nce  were  revi\T.ng  in  France: 
but  the  war  had  been  languishing,  and  the 
treachery  of  Pichogru  had  exposed  the  re-  '**^* 
public  to  serious  daiiger.    Prompt  measures  were 
taken  for  restoring  the  military  power  of  the  country. 
Bonaparte,  Jonrdan,  and  Moreau  were  entmsted  with 
the  command  of  three  great  armies;  and  to  Sona- 
parte  was  given  the  army  of  Italy.   By  the  marvel- 
Ions  viotories  of  this  great  general,  Ansiria  was  forced 
to  submit  to  a  disastrous  peace  :  republican  institu- 
tions were  further  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of 
France ;  and  the  \-ictorious  general  became  master  of 
the  republic.    He  created  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public of  Milan  and  the  Boman  States,^  and 
the  republics  of  Venice  and  Qenoa.'  The  arras  of  the 
French  republic  had  overthrown  the  monarchies  of 
Europe ;  and  the  foundation  of  republics  everywhere 
followed  her  victories.  Emperors  and  kings  had  com- 
bined against  democracy;  and  democracy  had  been 
spreading,  like  a  flood,  over  their  fairest  domains. 

Hitlierto  the  Directory  ha<I  been  well  supported  by 
the  councils  :  but  in  the  elections  in  May,  „ 
1707,  the  royalists  obtained  a  majority  in  Jj^jj^^ 
both  assemblies.    The  traitor  Pichegru  was 
elected  president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred ;  the 
royalist  Barth^lemy  was  nominated  to  the  Directory. 

'  The  Roma^a,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  were  ceded  bj  the  Pope» 
and  united  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  of  the  Milanais. 

*  67  the  treetj  of  Cimpo  Fonnk>,  Venice  wee  afterwards  given  np 
to  Austria. 
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The  reaciioii,  which  had  akeady  been  slxong  in  the 
pro^oes  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  now  for  a 

time  master  of  the  legislature,  and  had  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  executive.  It  was  supported  and  eucoui- 
aged  by  crowds  of  emip^rant  nobles  and  priests,  who 
had  returned  from  tiieii  exile.  The  republic  and  the 
government  were  too  strong  to  be  suddenly  over- 
thrown by  the  royalists  in  the  legislature.  But  what 
if  another  election  should  fill  it  with  royalists  ?  Their 
leaders  counted  upon  this  resiilt^  and  were  plotting 
to  overthrow  the  Edreotory. 
The  new  oonstitation  tiireatened  the  min  of  the 
republic;  and  the  Directory  determined  to 


gfjjjg^  appeal  suddenly  from  the  royalists  of  the 
legislature,  and  tlie  provinces,  to  the  repub- 
lican armies  of  France.  Threatening  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  councils.  *  Tremble,  ye  royalists,*  said 
the  army  of  Italy ;  *  from  the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is 
bnt  a  step.'  Menaces  were  promptly  followed  by 
deeda  Troops  were  brought  from  the  army  of 
the  Sambre-elrMeuse,  and  quartered  at  Versailles, 
18  Fnicti.  Mendon,  and  yincenne&  On  the  night  of 
iAug^»^■  August  2,  the  troops  entered  Pans  under 
Augereau,  and  early  in  the  morning  oc- 
cupied the  Tuileries,  and  arrested  Pichetjru  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  royalist  party.  The 
councils  were  dispersed,  and  ordered  to  meet  at 
the  Odeon  and  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  direc- 
tors Camot  and  Barth^lemy  were  also  placed  under 
arrest 

Whatever  the  constitution  of  France,  she  was 

clearly  to  be  governed  by  the  sword.  Bona- 
SStmroid.    P*^^^         saved  the  republican  convonticm 
by  his  artillery;  Augereau  had  overthroiivn 
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the  royalist  councils  at  tlie  point  of  the  bajonot. 
To  this  had  the  republic  come.  The  monarchy  had 
been  struck  down :  the  king  and  queen  had  died 
upon  the  scaffold :  thonaandB  of  l  oyalistB  had  suffered 
death,  exile,  or  the  dangeoa:  liberty,  eqnalitj,  and 
fraternity  had  been  proclaimed  among  men :  a  subtle 
constitution  had  been  framed  to  ward  off  usurpers ; 
and  now  a  military  coup  d'etat^  after  the  example  of 
Cromwell,  was  necessary  to  save  the  republic  from  a 
royalist  reaction ! 

This  bold  coup  (Titat  was  followed  by  a  general  pro- 
scription of  the  royalist  party.    Hitherto  p^^^^^^ 
each  defeated  party  in  succession  had  been  Jjjjjj^ 
sent  to  the  guillotine:  but  now  the  pro* 
scribed  royalists  were  trani^rted  to  Cayenne  or  the 
island  of  Be — a  hopeful  change  in  the  bloody  annals 
of  the  revolution.   But  the  proscription  was  not  less 
thorough.    Hostile  journalists,  and  active  partisans 
in  the  elections,  were  banished :  the  law  permit- 
ting the  return  of  priests  and  emigrants  was  re- 
pealed :  the  election     of  many  departments  were 
annulled,  to  make  room  lor  republican  candidates. 
Throughout  France  the  royalists  were  again  beaten 
down  by  force,  and  by  violations  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  had  saved  the  republic  at 
home:  it  had  scattered  the  enemies  of  France  ^ 

The 

abroatL    The  armed  coalitif was  at  an  end;  wpnbiietB 

anniy. 

and  England  was  the  only  power  still  at  war 
with  the  repnblia  Bonapart*'  a\  ;is  7  (■cpi^  ed  in  Paris 
with  all  the  lionours  of  a  lioman  triumph  ;  and  the 
coming  Caesar  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  But 
what  should  now  be  done  with  the  army,  and  with  its 
too  powerful  general  ?  The  -Directory  had  won  ita 
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present  power  by  the  sword,  and  was  not  yet  pre* 
pared  to  snbmit  to  its  role.  The  troops  oonld  nei- 
ther be  kept  at  home,  nor  disbanded  vith  safetj ; 
and,  aboTe  all,  Bonaparte  most  be  dispatched  to  a 

Kxpediaoa  distant  enterprise.  With  these  views,  an  ex- 
pedition  to  Egypt  was  project<5d,  to  wound 
England  through  her  Indian  possessions.  Bonaparte 
readily  accejjted  the  command,  which  promist  d  fresh 
yictories  and  glory.  Its  distance,  its  difficulties,  and 
even  the  vagueness  of  its  objects,  appealed  to  the 
imagination :  it  was  another  chapter  from  the  life  of 
lu  May,  Osasar.  Sailing  from  Toulon  with  a  fleet  of 
fonr  hundred  sail,  bearing  part  of  the  armj 
of  Italy,  he  took  possession  of  Malta,  and  passed  on 
to  the  fabled  land  of  Egypt. 

There  were  other  enterprises  nearer  home,  for  the 
Toswitcer-  restless  valour  of  the  army.  The  repu>)licaii 
constitution  of  Switzerland  was  no  proteo- 
tion  against  Frenoh  democracy ;  and  the  Directory 
soon  found  occasion  to  establish  the  Helvetic  Bepub- 
lie,  upon  French  revolutionary  principles^  by  force  of 


arms.* 


Borne  was  also  changed  by  French  arms  into  a  re- 
public.   Naples  was  soon  afterwards  added 

fh«rJvoiu-  to  the  number  of  revolutionised  States,  as 
the  Parthenopean  Kepublic.  The  -vnctories 
of  French  arins  boejime  everywhere  tlie  triumphs  of 
democracy.  lievolutionary  France  was  making  con- 
verts, as  Mohammed  had  made  tliem.  at  the  point  of 
the  sword :  but  the  flashing  sword  of  France,  howevsr 
terrible,  was  not  destined  to  continue  much  longer 
the  harbinger  of  democracy. 

>8e9 jvpni,  VOL  I.,  8Q4r406. 
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The  Directory,  which  had  lately  been  seeking  out- 
lets for  its  troops,  was  siuldeiily  surprised  Renew«i 
by  events  wliicli  demanded  all  the  military  cmuSiw 
resources  of  France.   Negotiations  with  the  ^!^L 
emperor  at  Rastadt  were  broken  off;  the 
French  plenipotentiaries^  on  their  return  home,  were 
mnrdered:  the  coalition  was  renewed:  and  France 
was  again  at  war  with  Europe.   Under  like  ciToum- 
atances^  the  revolutionary  government  had  relied 
upon  a  levy  en  masse :  but  the  Directory  introduced 
the  more  regular  system  of  a  conscription,  which  at 
once  placed  at  its  disposal  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military  ascen- 
dency of  France. 

The  ^st  issues  of  the  war,  however,  were  disas- 
trous to  the  French.    They  were  defeated  ...  ^, 

in  Italy,  on  the  Bhine,  in  Holland,  and  in  ^lilSoiy 
Switzerland;  and  the  invasion  of  France  was 
threatened  on  every  side.  Military  foilures  are  geur 
erally  fatal  to  an  executive  government;  and  they  were 
not  the  only  troubles  by  which  tiie  Directory  was  be- 
set   In  the  elections  of  May,  1798,  the  prostration  of 
the  royalists  h.iil  led  to  the  triumph  of  many  oi'  the 
extreme  revolutionary  or  *  anarchist '  party,  whose 
elections  were  annulled  by  the  Directory.    Again,  at 
the  elections  of  May,  1799,  conducted  in  the  midst  of 
mQitary  disasters,  tiie  extreme  republicans^  and  other 
candidates  hostile  to  the  Directory,  prevailed  over 
the  Mends  of  tiie  government   Hitherto  the  Direo- 
toxy*  when  at  variance  with  the  legislature,  had  over- 
come it  by  force  of  arms  and  high-handed  w^dbb, 
violations  of  the  constitution :  but  wealrened 
and  divided,  it  was  now  forced  to  yield  to  the  angiy 
majority  in  the  councils,  and  resigned. 
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In  ilie  new  Directory,  the  moderate  and  extreme 
TiMiww  republicans  were  both  ro])reseuted  and 
Barras,  having  belonged  to  each  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  parties  in  turn,  now  began  to  intrigue  with 
the  royalists.'  In  the  midst  of  distracted  councilsy 
the  purties  into  which  France  had  been  divided,  dur- 
ing the  revolntion,  were  seeking  for  mastery.  The 
hopes  of  the  royaUsts  had  been  revived  by  the  thread 
ening  advances  of  the  coalition^  which,  however,  were 
soon  checked  by  French  victories.  The  revolutionists 
and  the  moderate  republicans  were  watchin«^  each 
other,  in  the  Directory  and  in  the  councils,  and  were 
plotting  tlie  overtlirow  of  their  rivals.  Barras  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Bourbons ;  Sieyes,  whose 
ideal  had  long  been  a  moderate  republic,  was  prepar- 
ing to  defend  the  constitution  against  the  revolution- 
ists, by  another  mUitary  coup  i^etoL 

In  this  critical  condition  of  parties,  Bonaparte  re- 
turned  from  Egypt  £Ss  exploits  had  been 
uSr^  briUiant,  but  unfruitful :  he  saw  no  field,  in 
^'**  that  dintaut  realm,  for  further  gloiy ;  and 
political  affairs  at  lionie  demanded  his  immediate 
presence  in  the  capital.  He  was  the  foremost  citizen  of 
France,  her  greatest  general,  the  idol  of  the  army,  an 
adroit  and  resolute  negotiator,  the  creator  of  foreign 
republics;  and  his  career  had  kept  him  aloof  from 
domestic  factiona  His  ambition  was  as  vast  as  his 
genius ;  and  he  was  without  scruples.   Force  was  his 


>  Tba  new  dlraetorj  w«re  Bvras,  Sieyds,  Movlint,  Bog«r-I>iioo«» 
and  Qohier. 

*  *  Ayuit  tiahi,  toQT  i  tonr,  tons  les  paitis,  ieiil6  toates  les  opinions, 
11  no  repiisentait  plus  qu'une  cho^e,  riminorallt^  :  maiB  telle  {'tail  la 
corruption  publique  et  privt'e,  que  e'etaU  enoore  U  une  foice.'— 
Laofrey,  MiO,  dc  Map.  i*',  i  m. 
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ideal  of  government  Before  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  had  conceived  projects  of  usurpation,  which  would 
have  been  carried  into  effect  if  the  Directory  had 
failed  in  its  rrw  y-  (Vt'tdt  against  the  councils  (3rd  Aug. 
1797),  and  had  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  action. 

In  his  journey  through  Franoej  and  in  Paria^  he 
was  received  with  ovations.   He  was  courted 
bj  all  parties,  but  committed  himself  to  nona  Honrwlik 
£SeyeS|  who  was  seeking  a  general  to  over-  ^^^^ 
throw  the  Jacobins,  penetrated  the  dangerous  ambi- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  and  hesitated  to  confide  to  him  his 
scheme.    But  they  were  brought  together  by  mutual 
friends:  the  suspicions  of  Sieves  were  allayed;  and 
Bonaparte  found  in  the  practised  politician  an  oppor- 
tune ally. 

On  November  9  their  arrangements  were  completed. 
The  council  of  ancients,  alarmed  by  tales  of  ^^^^ 
Jscobm  conspiracies  and  the  renewal  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  ac-  ^Sn^ 
complices  of  the  crafty  Bieyes,  to  decree  the 
removal  of  the  legislature  to  Si  Glond.  Bonaparte 
was  appointed  general  of  the  seventeenth  division, 
and  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  their  decree.  All 
had  been  prepared:  Bonaparte  was  ready  with  his 
troops  and  with  proclamations  to  the  people.  The 
Directory,  taken  by  stirprise  and  deprived  of  their 
guard,  offered  no  resistance.   But  there  were 
grave  dangers  yet  to  be  surmounted.    The  and  1^8*^ 
republicans  of  Paris  were  provoked  to  frenzy 
by  the  daring  plot  Bonaparte  was  execrated  as  a 
Cmar  and  a  C^mwell,  and  however  anxious  for  a 
time  to  wear  a  mask,  his  proclamations  bad  betrayed 
his  ambition  and  egotism.  He  reproved  the  Directory 
with  the  airs  of  a  potentate.    '  What  have  you  done,* 
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lie  said,  *  with  this  Franco  which  I  left  you  bo  glori- 
ous ?  T  left  you  peace :  I  find  war.  I  left  you  victo- 
ries :  I  tind  reverses.  I  left  you  the  millions  of  Italy : 
X  find  everywhere  spoliation  and  misery.  What  have 
you  done  irith  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom 
I  knew— all  my  comrades  in  glory?  They  are  dead*' 
In  yain  he  assured  the  people  that  any  attempt  npon 
the  liberties  of  France  wonld  be  a  sacrilege.  The 
dictator  stood  revealed,  and  the  men  who  had  made 
BO  many  sacrifices  for  freedom  gnashed  their  teeth 
with  raf^e.  Would  Paris  rise,  in  its  might,  against  the 
ambitious  soldier?  Would  his  troops  be  true  to  him, 
or  to  the  republic?  The  submission  of  tlie  Directory: 
the  adhesion  of  the  council  of  ancients :  a  vague  dread 
of  the  Jacobins :  confidence  in  the  constitutional  party, 
and  the  prompt  measures  of  the  conspirators,  com- 
bined to  avert  a  rising  of  the  populace  of  Paris.  But 
there  was  sttU  the  council  of  five  hundred  to  over* 
come,  and  it  proved  the  greatest  peril  of  the  enterprise. 

On  the  following  day,  the  councils  met  at  the  palace 
Theoooncii  St.  Cloud,  which  was  surrounded  by  troopa 
•TMieieiita.  <^i(,y^^^^  cunninp^  in  the  tactics  of  revolution, 

had  counselled  the  previous  arrest  of  Iiis  most  dan- 
gerous opponents.  Bonaparte  despised  their  impo- 
tence, and  trusted  to  the  bayonets  of  his  soldiers. 
First  presenting  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  council  of 
ancients,  he  complained  of  the  calumnies  against  him- 
self, and  professed  his  devotion  to  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. He  was  desired  to  swear  obedience  to  the  con- 
stitution :  but  having  recounted,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  how  often  the  constitution  had  already  been 
violated,  he  said  that  new  pn^arantees  were  required. 
The  ancients  were  satisfied,  and  applauded.  As  thev 
had  already  made  themselves  parties  to  the  coup  detai. 
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their  compliance  w&h  to  be  counted  upon.  But  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  fiye  hundred. 

Flushed  with  his  recent  Bnccesa,  Bonaparte  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  of  the  five  hnndied^  at-  ^^^^ 
tended  by  some  soldiers,  whom  he  left  inside 
the  door,  while  he  advanced  alone  and  un- 
covpred  to  tke  bar.  But  tlie  deputies,  on  seeing  the 
soldiors,  shouted  *Dowd  ^vith  the  dictator!*  and  one 
of  them,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  rebuked  him  so 
sternly  that  he  withdrew,  escorted  by  his  soldiers.* 
In  the  council  there  was  tumult:  cries  were  raised  to 
place  the  tyrant  beyond  the  law,  and  his  brother 
Imcien,  tha  president^  left  the  chair.  Sieyes  and 
Bonaparte,  informed  of  the  tomnlt,  sent  troops  into 
the  conncil,  who  retnmed  with  I/ncien  Bonaparte. 
The  latter  assured  the  troops  that  d.i;j!;gers  had  been 
raised  against  tlieir  general  in  tlie  council  :  that  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  were  lieid  in  tenor  by  their 
colleagues.  Bonaparte  gave  orders  to  clear  the  coun- 
cil, and  a  body  of  grenadiers  marched  into  the  hall 
and  turned  ont  the  indignant  deputies  at  the  point  of 
i^e  bayonet  The  plot  was  ill  designed  and  clum- 
sily execnted,  but  it  was  saocessfnL  Like  Cromwell, 
Bonaparte  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted :  but  to  assem- 
ble the  councils  merely  to  disperse  them,  by  a  coarse 
display  of  military  force,  wms  a  wanton  and  perilous 
outrage,  which,  for  a  time,  was  on  the  point  of  failure.^ 

I  'Tma  poor  Intlmider,  leg^nfinl  pAlit»il  tombe  en d^faillanee 
dana  les  bims  de  see  grenediera,  qui  rentniiiient  bora  de  U  eelle.'— * 
I^frey,  IBM.  deNap,      t  472. 

*  Louis  Nepoleon,  belf  «  eentiuy  later,  perpetrated  bis  daring 

and  anscrupulouf.  ^-ovp  d'etat  with  far  more  judgment.  He  arrested 
the  lea^lers  <>f  tho  Assembly  in  the  ni;,'ht  ;  and  did  not  al!(»\v  tha 
meeting  of  the  body,  which  he  had  resolved  to  overthrow.  See 
ii^fra,  chap  xvii. 

VOL.  IL— 10 
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From  this  time  forth,  it  was  idle  to  speak  of  any 
government  Imt  that  of  the  sword.  Through- 
SfuSrtj  out  the  revolution,  indeed,  there  had  never 
t^v^a-  been  any  semblaDce  of  liberty.  How  had 
each  party,  in  sucoession,  gained  the  ascen- 
dent? By  tnmults,  by  yiolence,  by  mobe,  by  terror, 
by  the  guillotine,  by  armed  insnneetions,  and  by  mili- 
tary force.  The  IMreotory  had  violated  the  constitn- 
tion  again  and  again,  against  royalists  and  Jacobins. 
No  party  had  scrupled  to  use  force,  to  acquire  or  to 
retain  power.  BonapaiU^  was  preparing  to  trample 
upon  all  parties  alike.  He  acknowledged  no  party: 
he  recognised  no  principles:  bnt,  filled  mth  a  selfish 
ambition,  he  was  resolTed  to  rule  by  the  sword.  Sieyes 
and  his  party,  and  probably  the  republican  soldiers 
who  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  general,  believed 
^t  he  was  merely  repressing  anarchy:  but  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  republic 

The  republican  leaders  knew  that  the  republic  was 
no  more:  but  the  people,  after  years  of  revo- 
FirScgii-  lution  and  po2)ular  misnile,  were  slow  to 
realise  the  danger  of  a  military  despot.  The 
royalists  flattered  themselves  that  the  Bourbons  would 
be  restored :  while  the  moderation  of  the  new  rulers 
went  far  to  allay  suspicions  of  the  dictator.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  announced,  consisting  of  three 
consuls, — Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Boger-Ducos;  and 
of  two  conmussions  for  the  preparation  of  another 
constitution. 

Sieyes  was  once  more  in  his  element,  framing  an  in- 
genious and  impracticable  constitution.  Af- 

tioo  of  ter  all  his  experience  of  the  revolution,  he 
^***  was  still  contriving  to  shackle  ambition,  and 
enchain  factions,  with  constitutional  cobwebs.  He 
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offered  the  ambitious  soldier,  who  had  the  republic 
at  his  feet^  the  high-sounding  office  of  proclamateur^ 
eleoleur,  with  great  dignity,  and  reyenneS)  but  with 
power  little  more  than  nominaL  Bonaparte  contemp- 
toouslj  asked  how  any  man  of  talent  oonld  be  ex- 
pected to  play  the  part  of  a  hog  fattening  npon  some 
millions;^  and  the  scheme  was  at  once  pnt  aside. 
The  constitution  of  Sieves,  amended  by  Bonaparte, 
laid  the  foundatiouij  of  a,u  imperial  iliione.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  entrusted  to  the  first  consul,  with 
whom  two  consulsi  wero  nssociated  for  consultation. 
The  senate,  nominated  by  the  consuls,  tlie  legislature 
elected  by  the  senate,  the  tribunate  and  the  conseU 
d'etat,  were  the  institutions  of  an  autocracy.  The 
first  consul  was  everything:  the  people  were  ignored. 
*  This  narrow  constitution  was,  nevertheless,  approved 
by  more  than  three  million  citizens.* 

The  reaction  against  revolution,  and  in  favour  of 
order,  and  a  settled  government,  was  general,  q^^^^  ^ 
A  series  of  revolutions  without  liberty:  a 
succession  of  rulers,  arbitrary,  violent,  and  oj^pres- 
sive:  disorders,  anarchy,  raob-rule^  and  the  roit^;n  of 
terror,  had  wearied  the  people  of  revolutionary  ex- 
periments. Among  this  party  of  reaction  were  to  be 
xeckoned  the  new  owners  of  the  soil,  who  lind  bought 
church  lands  and  confiscated  estates.  These  men 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  any  disturbance  of  their 
rights :  they  were  in  fear  of  the  return  of  tiie  royalists, 
on  one  side,  and  of  renewed  revolutions^  on  the  other. 

* '  Voulat  se  i^gner  au  z6Ie  d'nn  oochon  i  rengrab  de  qn^lques 
niUfonii.* 

*  The  plebisdte  was  not  now  introduced  for  the  flnk  time.  The 
eon-stitutlon  of  1703  had  been  approTed  by  less  than  two  millions; 
and  that  of  the  /ear  IIL     lilUe  more  than  one  miUion  votes. 
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Hence  th^  welcomed  a  government  founded  upon  tlie 
principles  of  the  revolntion,  and  stippoi  ted  bj  the  army. 

Bonaparte  was  now  chief  of  the  State :  but  in  wield- 
Thi  ruieof  ing  the  sceptre,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the 
M^r^nd*  Bword.  He  reconquered  Italy  at  Marengo^ 
juuc,  1800.  returned,  after  a  brief  absence,  with  new 
glories,  and  increased  popularity.  In  civil  afiaira^ 
bis  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  conciliation  of 
parties.  Superior  to  all,  and  connected  with  none» 
he  desired  to  bring  the  best  men,  of  every  party,  into 
the  service  of  the  State.  This  policy,  however,  was 
rudely  interrupted.  His  assassination  was  attempted, 
by  ;ui  infernal  machine,  planned  in  Enf^laiul,  by  royal- 
ists [I  houarhs).  Attril  )atini^  the  plot  to  ihe  republicans, 
he  arbitrarily  transported  one  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  that  party ;  and  created  special  military 
tribunals  for  the  trial  of  offences.  These  arbitrary 
acts  at  once  alienated  the  republicans,  and  the  consti- 
tational  party,  who  protested  against  violations  of  the 
law.  They  served  also  to  betray  the  despotic  spirit 
of  the  chief  of  the  republic. 

The  peace,  at  length  concluded  with  the  European 
Peace  of  powcrs,  k  it  the  liist  consid  free  to  apply 
M^uts  himself  to  the  internal  condition  of  France, 
laoi.  3y  an  ainnostv,  and  by  indulgence  to  the 
emigrant  nobles  and  refiactory  priests,  he  endeavoured 
to  restore  society  to  its  accustconed  relations.  He  en- 
couraged industry  and  commerce.  By  his  celebrated 
codes,  he  designed  a  new  body  of  law  for  a  countzy 
which,  having  cast  off  its  ancient  traditions,  and 
passed  through  a  period  of  convulsion,  specially 
needed  a  new  system  of  jurispnideuce.  France  was 
without  liberty,  but  she  prospered  under  the  enlight- 
ened despotism  of  the  first  cou^uL 
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While  restorinj:^  peace,  order,  resjpect  for  law,  and 
the  material  welfare  of  his  country,  he  was 
at  tlio  same   time  filled  with  schemes  ui 
ambitioii.    He  was  already  maintaining  the 
state  and  ceremonies  of  a  courts  at  the  Toileries; 
and  he  cherished  visions  of  the  imperial  purple.  He 
was  prepanog  sodefy,  and  ihe  institutions  of  France, 
for  its  acceptance.  By  le-establialiiiig  the  Catholic 
Church,'  he  calculated  npon  the  support  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  a  gratelol  clergy,  to  his  fatore  throne.  Sunday, 
and  the  Catholic  fete  days  were  restored,  and  the 
revolutionary  calendar  was  dLscontinued 

This  ecclesiastical  revival,  —  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution,^ — was  celebrated  „ 

*  '  Ceremony 

by  a  grand  ceremony  at  Notre-Dame.  The  ^^JjJ^ 
first  consul  drove  to  the  cathedral  in  the 
state  carriages  of  the  Bourbon  court  The  senate, 
the  legislative  body,  and  all  the  high  officers  of  state 
attended  high  mass,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  added 
brilliancy  to  the  IsstiyaL  A  proclamation  announced 
to  the  people  the  reconciliation  of  France  with  the 
aoyereign  pontiff ;  and  the  streets  were  illuminated  in 
honour  of  the  great  event 

Having  thus  allied  himself  with  thft  ("lergy  and  the 
Catholic  laity,  it  wms  time  to  gratify  the 
armv.    This  he  attempted  by  tiie  creation  of  o?Hin^f 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  he  designed 
for  the  double  purpose  of  rewarding  military  services, 
and  of  reming  honorary  titles  in  French  society. 

'  Bj  a  eonoofdtt  with  tTio  Popo,  ratified  August  15,  1801. 

» It  was  happily  said  bv  Gciipral  Delinas  to  Bonaparte  :— '  CN^tait 
une  belle  rnT»ucinade  :  51  n'y  nianquait  qu'un  million  d'hommes  qui 
ont  tiles  pour  detruire  ce  que  tous  r^tablisses.' — &Ugnet,  Hi9t.  iL 
900. 
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This  TeactioiiAry  policy  was  xeoeiTed  with  great  xe- 
pu;^ruance :  but  it  formed  part  of  his  scheme  for  oter- 

throwiug  tlie  republic ;  and  hia  will  ODold  not  be 

resisted. 

These  measures  were  hut  preparatory  the  further 
Bonaparto  aggrandisemeut  of  his  own  jjower  and  dig- 
SSShm?****^  tti^.  He  was  appointed,  by  a  Senatm-Cm" 
Hay 6,1m.  «t2^in» first  consul  for  ten  years;  and  three 
August  t.  months  Liter,  first  consul  for  life.  A  new 
constitution  followed,  under  which  the  senate 
was  empowered  to  ehange  constitutions :  to  suspend 
trial  by  jury :  to  amral  the  judj^ments  of  tribunals :  to 
place  departments  beyond  the  constitution;  and  to 
dissulve  the  legislative  body  and  the  tribunate.  The 
first  consul  had  with  hira  the  army  and  the  clercor. 
The  new  political  bodies, — the  eonaeil  detat,  the  senate, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislature, — were  bis  creatures* 

No  more  power  was  possible  to  the  chief  of  a  re- 
public :  but  higher  flights  of  ambition  were 

Napoleon      r    -        ,  ,  ^      %     »  •.<■ 

emperor.  D6fore  him.  The  renewal  of  the  war  with 
jum  laoB.  Eugiimci^  IBl^S,  raised  fresh  yisions  of  glory 
and  conquest ;  and  some  months  later  the  obsequious 

senate  invited  him,  in  the  interests  of  his 
Maj  18,       countT*r,  to  assume  the  hereditary  uignity  of 

emperor.  This  imperial  crown  he  accepted, 
as  he  affirmed,  *in  order  to  secure  irrevocably  the 
triumph  of  equality  and  public  liberty.*  A  military 
empire  was  established  upon  the  foundations  of  de* 
mocracy.^  A  modem  Csesarism  was  created,  after  the 

*  The  NApoleoole  aebeme  of  exerctBlai^  absolnto  fiower  in  tho  name 

of  the  people  ha<l  already  been  conceived  hr  Frederick  tbe  Gntt, 
and  forms  part  of  liis  oode.— D«  Tooqnevillo,  L^aneien  Mfgime,  noto^ 
p.  8dG 

*  Descendez  Ml  fond  de  sa  peosee,  toos  verres  i^u'ii  avail  poor 
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dels  of  Borne  and  Byseaiitiiinu  The  gratefal  clergy 
perceived,  in  the  French  empire,  the  finger  of  God» 
and  the  order  of  proTidenee  I   The  people  submitted, 

without  a  murmur,  to  a  despotism  far  heavier  than 
that  of  the  Bourbous,  as  it  atiil  proclaimed  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution. 

It  was  fit  that  the  eiiiperoi-  sliould  have  his  satel- 
lites ;  and  he  surrounded  himself  with  princes  i„,p^ 
and  marshals  of  the  empire.  His  conrt  glit-  ^co"*. 
tered  with  chamberlains,  x>age8y  and  a  pr»torian  guard. 
That  his  mle  would  be  absolnte  was  soon  shown*  The 
press  had  already  little  liberly  enough :  bat  it  was 
withdrawn :  tiie  tribunate  was  docile :  but  its  sittings 
were  henceforth  secret  No  voice  was  to  be  heard  in 
the  preparation  of  law  s :  but  the  will  of  the  emperor 
would  be  made  known  in  decrees  and  proclamations. 

The  last  act  of  this  reactionary  drama  was  the  coro- 
nation.  This  was  celebrated  at  Notre-Dame, 

Tlie  coro- 

by  Pope  Fins  YIL  in  person,  with  aU  possible  l^il;S^n. 
pomp  and  splendour.   Napoleon  was  there 
entiixoned,  wearing  the  imperial  pnrple,  and  crown, 
and  holding  the  coveted  sceptre  in  his  hand:  the 

crown  and  sword  of  Charlemagne  were  borne  before 

him.  The  usurping  consul  was  made  *  Gkxi's  anointed* 
hx  the  hands  of  the  Pope :  heralds  proclaimed  him 
'Emperor  of  the  Freiioh  tLanks^ddnp^  were  ad- 
dressed to  heaven,  in  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te 
Beurn;  and  eamum  announced  the  joyful  tidings  to 

The  French  had  renounced  their  revolution  1  They 

ld£ftl  Tempire  de  Constaatill*  et  de  Th.'odore  ;  et  cette  tradition,  il 
1a  tenait  de  ces  ancetres,  oomme  tons  lea  Ghlbelina  Italiecs.'— Edgar 

Qiiinet,  La  Tl'r.  ii. 

'  L'esprit  Latin  d©  Eome  vieiUie  so  retrouve  en  tout.  —ibid. 
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had  OYQrtbrowu  tlieir  ancient  monarclij :  they  had  cast 
The  row  ^^^^  their  Churoh :  the}'  had  abjured  the 
imaoeo.  ^^^^^^^^  iBith ;  and  now  they  had  ohoBen 
a  military  autocrat  to  rale  over  them  :  they 
flaw  him  crowned  and  anointed,  in  the  metropol- 
itan  caUiedral,  by  the  head  of  the  Chorch  which 
they  had  humbled ;  and  they  heard  praises  offered 
*  to  God,  according  to  the  rites  of  a  religiou  at  whicii 

they  bad  lately  scoffed !  They  had  abolished  titles, 
and  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  nobles  :  but  rank 
and  dignities  were  reviyed,  and  the  nobles  were  soon 
to  recover  the  greater  part  of  their  property.^  No- 
thing remained  of  a  revolution  which  had  cost  such 
saorificoB.  ^ot  a  hero  of  the  republic  was  held  in 
popular  veneration :  not  a  single  fSte  was  continued, 
to  commemorate  its  glories.* 

Napoleon  had  no  iaiih  in  the  principles  uf  tlie 
^.  ,  revolution.  He  had  known  how  to  flatter 
ivroiuUim.  republicans,  and  found  republics  :  he  had 
learned  the  familiar  language  of  his  ooun* 
trymen :  but  he  b^slieved  that  Frenchmen  had  no  real 
auction  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  and 
were  moved  by  one  aentiment  only — ^that  of  honour.' 
Upon  this  belief  he  acted.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  liberties  which  he  deemed  to  be  so  little 
prized ;  and  he  appealed,  with  confidence,  to  that 
sentiment  of  honour,  which  miuistered  to  his  own 
ambition. 

The  principles  of  the  reyolution,  which  the  arms  of 

'  Niebuhr,  History  of  Home,  iii.  374.    See  infra,  p.  040. 
*  '  Le  people  n*a  pas  garde  une  Sfulr  drs  fttes  de  ITHi)  »  1800  :  ret 
immense  bouleversement  n'a  pu  deplacer  un  seal  saint  de  village.' 
^Edgar  Quinet,  La  ifc'u.  ii.  121. 
" Mim»  iniOiUde  Tk(baudeau,  dted  bj  Mignet,  U.  801. 
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the  republic  had  forced  npon  loreigD  States,  were  now 
to  bo  renounced.   Democratic  propagandism 
at  once  became  a  mockery,  under  the  empire.  JJj|iJ||g, 
The  military  ascendency  of  France  con- 
tinued :  bat  kingdoms  took  the  place  of  republics. 
The  cisalpine  republic  which  Napoleon  bad  created, 
became  a  kingdom;  and  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Milan^  witli  the  ancient  iron  crown  uv9i, 
of  liombardy.   Genoa,  which  he  had  formed 
into  the  Ligurian  republic,  was  united  to  tlie  empire. 
He  endowed  his  sihtei  and  her  husband,  the  Prince 
of  Piombino,  with  the  little  republic  of  Lucca. 

The  towering  ambition  of  Napoleon  was  now  more 
dreaded  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  than  j^^,^ 
the  propagandism  of  the  republic.  It  threat- 
ened  universal  domination  ;  and  Europe  was 
again  in  arms  against  him.  But  his  own  genius,  and 
the  Talour  and  deyotion  of  his  soldiers,  routed  his 
enemies,  and  increased  the  ascendency  of  France. 
The  zeal  of  his  armies  was  influenced  by  victories 
and  honours  :  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people,  under  all 
their  sacrifices,  was  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of 
national  glorr. 

After  Austerlitz,  and  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he 
received,  from  his  admiring  subjects,  the  Napoleon 
title  of  Napoleon  the  Great.   It  was  their  '^'^""^^ 
homage  to  the  greatness  of  France,  which  he  repre- 
sented. At  home  he  recast  the  institutions  of  France, 
upon  the  model  of  a  military  empire*  An 
hereditary  nobility  was  restored ;  and  it  was 
his  aim  to  reconstitate  the  ancterme  nohleam  of  France: 
military  schools,  or  b/ce^^,  replaced  the  central  schools 
of  the  republic  ;  and  the  civil  administration  of  the 
State  was  organised  so  as  to  execute,  with  mechanical 
10* 
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obedience,  the  dictates  of  a  single  wilL  The  central- 
isation uf  tile  inoaarchy,  and  the  arbitrary  pnv/ors  of 
the  republic,  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  imperial 
rule. 

Abroail  tlie  domination  of  K&poleon  was  coutiau- 
Domination  ^^^Y  extoiided  by  his  maryellooB  triumphs, 
^•pgieon  kingdom  ol  Italy  was  enlarged  by 

Baiape.     conqueBts  Irom  Austria^  and  the  Pope :  Wur- 
tembuig  and  Bavaria^  raised  into  kingdoms  1  \  his 
arms,  owed  fealty  to  his  crown :  he  deposed  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  and  placed  his  brother,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, on  the  throne,  as  king  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies :  he 
converted  tlie  re])ul)lie  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom, 
and  sent  his  brother  Louis  to  reign  over  it :  fiefs  of 
the  empire  were  multiplied  in  Germany  and  Italy  :  ho 
constituted  himself  mediator  of  the  Bwiss  republic ; 
and  protector  of  the  German  princes  who  formed  the 
confederation  of  the  Bhine.   Such  was  his  influence 
in  Germany,  that  Francis  IL  renounced  his  proud  title 
of  emperor.    Having  humbled  and  despoiled  Austria, 
he  partitioned  Prussia.    He  erected  the  kingd(^nis  of 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  and  conferred  the 
1  Jitter  upon  iiis  brother  Jvv<<m(^.    He  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Murai  He  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne; and  his  vassals  did  homage  from  the  north, 
and  from  the  south.   He  dethroned  the  Pope,  and 
seized  hi^  remaining  territories :  he  deposed 
his  brother  Louis,  and  added  Holland  to  the 
empire.    Bemadotte,  one  ol  Lis  own  generals,  was 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.^ 

*  He  was  elected  heredltaiy  prince,  and  adopted  by  the  Ung. 
Charlea  XIIL 
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Great  was  the  empire  of  Napoleon.  It  threatened 
to  be  universal ;  and  it  was  hereditary  :  but 
lie  had  no  son.  Hence  the  flagitious  di-  divorofimd 
vorce  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  his  ill- 
judged  alliance  with  Marie  Louise  of  Austria.^  The 
last  link  which  connected  him  with  the  leyolntion  waa 
broken,  fie  had  been  raised  to  power  by  the  repab- 
Hean  armies  of  Franoe :  he  had  established  a  militazj 
empire,  and  supported  it  bj  Tictories  and  glory :  he 
had  prored  himself  a  greater  enemy  to  crowned  heads 
than  the  republic  itself;  and  the  popular  ardour, 
which  had  sustained  the  republican  arms,  followed 
the  victorious  emperor  through  his  woiult  rfril  oaropr 
of  conquest  and  dominion.  Though  absolute  master 
of  JPranoe^  he  was  still  a  son  of  the  revolution.  But 
his  second  marriage  connected  him  with  the  old  regime. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  great  family  of  Enropean 
kings,  and  seyered  from  the  people.  Legitimacy  was 
beyond  his  reach :  it  was  the  heritage  of  another  race : 
bnty  to  the  reTolntionary  origin  of  the  nsnrper,  he 
now  added  the  pretensions  of  a  legitimate  soyereign. 
Hitherto  his  nobility  had  been  formed  of  his  inar- 
shalw,  generals,  and  high  officers  of  state — the  new 
men  of  the  revolution — now  Im  sought  to  surround 
himself  i^ith  the  ancient  nobles  of  France,  and  to 
blend  the  old  regime  with  the  empire.  The  mnh  ot  uw 
first  object  of  the  marriage  was,  however, 
attained.  An  heir  was  bom  to  the  imperial  ^^^^  i^ii. 
crown,  and  from  his  cradle,  bore  the  title  of  King  of 
Bome. 

Bnt  this  ili^gglmg  career  of  power  and  aggrandise* 

'  'Que  do  v!«8  gfo^raoMB  a'sndt-il  pis  Mia  i]iiiiiol«r»  de  put  et 
d*ftiitre,  pmv  qii*lUM  iemblable  airiuncr  f  U  ]iossible  entre  I'l 
f^ le  BoaTeaa Ctar.'— Luifiey^  EitL  d4  Map,  I",  y.  177. 
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ment  was  about  to  be  cheoked*    Napoleon's  scheme 
.   of  a  coniineiital  blockade,  to  ruin  the  com- 

DocHiic  of  ' 

firtSiSJ''  England,  had  pressed  severely  upon 

tlie  maritime  States  of  tiie  KortL,  and  upon 
the  general  commerce  of  Europe.  The  haughty  do- 
mination of  Napoleon  had  arousod  the  hatred  of  every 
independent  State ;  and  now  he  provoked  the  hostility 
•of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  own,  and  other 
coimtries.  In  Spain  his  armies  were  defeated  bv  the 
yalonr  of  the  English  troops,  and  the  genius  of  Wel- 
lington. His  rash  march  upon  Moscow^  and  his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  brought  ruin  upon  his  arms,  and 
upon  his  empire.  A  great  army  was  destroyed :  his 
own  prcMige  of  victory  was  io.st  ;  and  comVuuations 
against  a  falling  power  were  pnoouraged.  His  domi- 
nation over  Europe  wa5?  every wiiero  endured  with  re- 
pugnance. The  States  he  had  created  turned  against 
him,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  kings  whom  he 
had  conquered  and  despoiled.  His  militarj  genius 
shone  more  brilliantly  tiian  erer:  but  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  nearly  completed  the  ruin  which  the  xetreat 
from  Moscow  had  commenced. 

Pressed  by  defeats,  disasters,  and  defections  abroad, 
mscootent?  his  position  at  home  was  no  less  threaten- 


inrwcB.  .^^^  Constant  victories  had  long  sustained 
the  national  ardour  :  an  exhausting  conscription  and 
burthensome  taxes  had  been  borne  for  the  sake  of 
glory :  but  defeats  quickly  awakened  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  sacrifices  and  sufforings.  They  had 
surrendered  their  liberties  for  honour :  their  sons  had 
bled  on  erery  battlefield  in  Europe :  their  industry 
and  thrift  had  been  burthened  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
digious armiiments:  their  commerce  had  been  crip- 
pled by  rigorous  blockades;  and  yet  their  beloved 
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oonnirj,  stripped  of  her  conquests,  was  again  threat- 
ened with  invasion.  Tliej  were  wear^  of  wars,  and 
they  had  lost  faith  in  their  restless  and  exactinry  em- 
peror. Formidable  paities  in  the  State  wore  again 
scheming  against  his  power.  The  priesthood,  who 
had  been  gained  over  by  the  re-establishment  of  their 
CThnrch,  h-id  since  been  alienated  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Pope,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy 
See.  Their  natural  sentiments  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  old  regime;  and  their  rupture  with 
Napoleon,  and  his  impending  ruin,  quickened  their 
loyalty  to  the  faUeu  House.  The  rmalists,  win;  had 
never  despaired  of  their  cause,  foresaw  in  the  re- 
verses of  the  emperor,  and  tlie  successes  of  the  con- 
federate sovereigns,  an  early  realisation  of  their  long 
deferred  hopes,  and  plotted  actively  against  the  gov- 
emmeni  The  party  of  the  reyolution,  who  had  been 
their  most  formidable  opponents,  were  now  inert  and 
indifferent  Napoleon  had  outraged  them ;  and  they 
cared  not  for  his  fall 

The  feelings  of  the  country  found  expression  in  the 
legislative  body.    Until  Napoleon's  retreat  TheUgto- 
from  Leipsic,  they  had  ever  been  obsequi-  jfjjJSniHr 
ous  to  his  will :  but  now,  instead  of  offering 
aidp  in  the  prosecution  ol  the  war,  they  demanded  a 
surrender  of  his  conquests,  Und  the  restoration  of 
liberty. 

The  enemies  of  Napoleon  were  closing  in  upon  him 
on  every  side.  In  yain  were  fresh  victories, 
and  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  of  his  * 
wonderful  career.    He  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  weakened  bv  defections  :  the  allies  entered  his 
capital,  and  the  senate  deposed  him  from  Apriiii, 
his  throne.    His  abdication,  on  behalf  of  '  ^ 
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him^jell  and  bis  son,  was  soon  forced  vpon  him  aft 
Fonlainebleau ;  and  he  exchanged  for  his  Tsst  Euro- 
pean empire,  the  soTereignty  of  the  petty  island  of 
Elba. 

France  liad  now  struggled,  suffered,  and  bled  for 
Result*  of  five-aud-twenty  years,  tkrougli  a  fearful  rev- 
liSoS"**^  olution  and  ruinous  wars ;  and  what  were 
the  results  ?  Her  enemies  were  in  posses 
sion  of  her  capital :  all  her  conquests  were  surren- 
dered ;  and  the  Bonrbons  were  restored  to  the  throne 
of  their  anceBtors. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  consequences  of  the 
lato  convulsions,  to  France  or  to  Europe.  France, 
indeed,  was  governed  by  another  Bourbon  kinj:^ :  but 
the  oiicicn  r^ffime  was  no  more  :  tlie  oppressive  privi- 
leges of  feudalism  had  been  abolished ;  and  a  consti- 
tutional charter  was  granted  by  Louis  X\  111.  But 
all  these  benefits  had  been  secured  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  reyolation,  before  the  monarchy  had 
been  destroyed,  without  a  reign  of  terror,  and  with- 
out desolating  wars.  She  had  gained  nothing  by  her 
crimes,  her  madness,  her  sacrifices,  and  her  suffer- 
ings, since  the  constitution  of  the  14th  September, 
17U1. 

Upon  Europe,  the  effects  of  the  revolution  were  con- 
Kffeci«  of  spiouous.  The  old  rvgime  of  France  was  sub- 
u«»»Swi'  verted ;  and  in  most  European  States,  where 
surope.  ^  similar  system  had  been  maintained,  since 
the  middle  ages,  its  foundations  were  shaken.  The 
principles  of  the  revolution  awakened  the  minds  of 
men  to  political  thought ;  and  the  power  of  absolute 
governments  was  controlled  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  earlier  campai<:rns  of  revolutionary 
France  also  spread  democracy  abroad,  and  created 
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a  democratic  party,  in  many  States,  where  suoh  a 
party  had  been  hitherto  nnhnown.  The  French  rev* 
dation,  in  its  ezpansiye  force,  resembled  the  reli- 
gious reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 

stixred  the  whole  of  CiiriritcLidumJ  The  sympathies 
of  every  people  in  Europe  were  aroused :  the  princi- 
ples proclaimed  in  France  were  commoii  tu  all  nations 
alike :  they  were  preached  with  the  ardour  oi  a  new 
faith :  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  were  not  only 
the  rights  ol  Frenchmen,  but  the  universal '  rights  of 
man:'  they  were  to  politics,  what  the  right  of  private 
judgment  was  to  religion.'  The  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  democracy  were  changed*  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tions of  rulers  to  their  subjects. 

The  passionate  sentiments  "vvliich  the  revolution  had 
at  lirst  aroused,  in  other  States,  were  natu- 
rally repressed  by  the  rough  domination  of  |)wltion  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  haughty  ascen- 
dency of  Napoleon.   The  principles  of  the  revolution 
were  also  discredited  by  the  reign  of  terror,*  and  the 
military  empire.  Bnt  a  change  had  come  oyer  the  po- 
litical life  of  Enrope.  Subjects  had  sometimes  been 

'  '  La  rcvolation  fran^aise  est  done  une  revolution  politique  qui  a 
opv'Tv  H  )n  manr^re,  et  qui  a  pris,  on  quelque  choRO,  I'aspoct  d'mie 
revoluiion  roligieuso.' — De  Tocqneville.  Vanrien  Itnjiine,  16. 

'  '  Comme  ello  avail  I'air  du  leudre  ii  la  n'grnt'Tation  du  genre  hu- 
main  plus  encore  qu'il  la  reforme  de  la  France,  elle  a  allume  one 
panion  que,  jusqae-la.  les  rtvolatlons  poUtlqaea  les  idns  violentes 
n'Avalent  jain«is  pn  pradalie/— lUd.  19.  See  also  Ledey,  BaHoMt- 
UminEvrcpe,  ii.  240. 

'  '  La  terreur  est  ce  qui  a  fait  perdie,  en  partie,  au  monde  le  aeiit 
de  la  revolution.  La  liberte  parut  un  mensonge,  le  jour  ou  on  Vin- 
voqna.  nno  Imrhe  a  la  main.  L'egalite  donna  lo  fnsnon,  mr-me  4 
ses  amants,  quand  elle  fut  I't'galite  devant  rrrliafaud.  La  frater> 
niti'?  Quelle  <'nie^e,  quand  on  vit  les  honimes  s'entr'egorger  en 
son  num. — Luois  Biauc,  lli»t.  de  In  lite.  xii.  598. 
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provoked  to  lebelllon  by  oppresBion,  and  wron^i^s :  but 
loyalty,  and  reverence  for  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
had  become  a  tradition,  and  abnost  a  faith.  Thia 
sentiment  was  severely  tried  by  the  French  revobi* 
tion»  and  the  empire.  Kings  were  dethroned,  and  re- 
publics created,  to  give  place  to  new  kings  with  no 
other  title  tliau  the  will  of  a  foreign  despot  The  al- 
legiance of.  subjects  ^v;ls  transferred  from  one  ruler 
another,  by  the  swuid  of  the  conqueror.  Crowns 
seemed  but  baubles,  to  be  worn  for  a  day,  and  put 
aside,  or  snatched  by  some  other  hand.  The  tradi- 
tional reverence  for  thrones'  could  not  withstand  the 
teaching  of  such  examples.  With  reverence  less  un- 
doubting,  there  arose  an  assertion  of  popular  rigjita, 
and  a  questioning  of  the  laws  by  which  States  were 
governed*  A  marked  change  came  over  the  relations 
of  rulers  and  subjects,  which  was  hereafter  to  show 
itself  in  rovolutn>ns,  and  constitutional  charters; 
and  everywhere,  in  the  abatement  of  prerogatives 
and  privileges,  and  the  extension  of  popular  iniiu- 
ences. 

But  while  the  principles  of  the  revolution  were 
silently  working  political  changes  in  Europe, 
i     n  in  they  were  naturally  abhorrent  to  rulers. 

The  dangers  of  democrai^^  had  been  pain- 
fully revealed :  its  excesses  had  aroused  the  horror 
and  indignation  of  the  civilised  world:  all  that  was 
noble  in  the  revolution  had  been  oversliadowed  by  its 
crimes.  Hence  a  reaction,  dan*;(^rous  to  liberty  itself 
succeeded  the  first  outburst  ol  sympathy  with  the  re- 

•  'There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  ft  T^inp-. 
That  treftson  can  but  peep  at  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.' — Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  5* 
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generation  of  a  great  ]>eople.  Monarchs,  dreaded  de- 
mocracy, as  daiyi^rons  to  the|^^£one8:  the  governing 

classes  iea,red  it,  as  subversive  of  order,  and  the  rights 
of  property  ;  and  liberty  was  every  wliere  confounded 
with  democracy.  For  several  years  after  the  revolu- 
tionary period^  political  reaction  was  general  througli- 
out  Europe. 
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FBAMO£  (ponimyed). 


TMB  REBTOBATION— LOUIS  XVIII. — WEAKXEaS  OF  THE  MONARC  HY— 
STATE  OP  PARTIES — THE  ROTALIBT8 — CBARL£S  X, — TUli  FlllKST 
PABTT— THE  POUGNAC  MIHISTBT— THB  THREE  OATS  OF  JULT~ 
LOUIB  FHILIFPB  BAI8XD  TO  THE  THBONB—BFFBCTB  OF  THE 
BBTOLUnOlV  OT  1880  UPON  BUBOFK. 

LouiB  XYUL  was  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his  anoea- 
tora  by  the  semiite  of  hia  own  conntrj :  but, 
of  the  re-  U  trathy  he  was  imposed  upon  France  bjr  the 
allied  soyereigns,  whose  Tictonons  armies 
oeenpied  the  capital^  Snoh  a  title,  accepted  by  royal- 
ists who  had  support<?d  the  prerogatives  of  Louis 
XYI.  by  force  of  iiims,  was  liumiliating  to  France, 
which  had  paflRionately  resented  foreigu  intervention. 
It  was  ropu^iiant  alike  to  the  revolutionary  })arty, 
whose  schemes  were  frustrated,  and  to  the  adherents 
of  Napoleon,  who  had  derived  his  power  from  the 
BeTolution,  and  had  assnmed  to  represent  its  senti* 

'In  tlir  nurrativo  of  the  period  of  tlio  rostriratioii  (including  the 
r<  igns(it"  i,()!iis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.)  the  f<)ll{)win<;  works  huve 
been  luamly  relied  on,  viz.  :  LuniHrtine,  HUtoire  de  Ui  Re^tnuration ; 
Capefigue,  Hid,  de  la  Rutauration,  par  un  hommettHat;  Laeratelle, 
Siti,  dt  Id  Betkmration}  Lubis,  .fiSif.  de  la  SeelauraHm;  Chstcan* 
brluid,  Memoiree  ^ouire  temibe;  Louis  XVIU.»  LeUree  el  ItutmeUone 
au  Comte  de  St.  Prieeit  prtcMees  d'une  notice,  pur  M.  de  Barante ; 
Politique  de  la  BeeUmmUm  d  1888  et  1888,  p«r  le  Comte  do  Mtf- 
6eUtu. 
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ments*  The  reTolution  had  been  in  Tain:  the  con- 
quests of  France  had  been  wrested  from  her :  her  vic- 
tories liad  been  followed  by  ciusiiiiig  defeat.  Tlie 
restoration  of  the  moiiMi  cli}',  under  such  conditions, 
was  uupropitious.  Kor  were  the  acts  of  the  king  such 
aa  to  win  popularity. 

Even  in  granting  a  constitutional  charter,  the 
Bourbon  stood  confessed.  He  declared  him-  Q^rtorof 
self  to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  hereditaij  j^jn. 
rights^  while  he  desired  so  to  exercise,  the  Jgj^sr, 
authority  which  he  had  received  from  God 
and  his  fathers,  as  to  place  *  limits*  to  his  own  power. 
France  was  to  receive  her  liberties  as  the  free  and  gra- 
cious gift  of  the  king,  who  ruled  over  her  by  divine 
right  and  hereditary  title.   And,  still  further  to  iguore 
the  revolution,  the  charter  was  dated  *in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  our  reign.*    The  revolution  w^as  further 
Bpnmed  by  the  abolition  of  the  national  tricolor^ 
under  which  the  greatest  glories  of  the  French  armies 
had  been  achieyed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  white 
flag  of  the  Bourbons,  which  had  almost  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  an  enemy.  Well  might 
Napoleon  say  of  the  Bourbons,  *  Us  n*ont  rien  appris : 
ils  n'ont  rif'ii  oublies.' 

The  insec  Lii  ity  of  the  Bourbon  crown,  notwithstand- 
ing its  divine  and  hereditary  title,  was  soon  ^ 
disastronslj  proved  by  the  triumphant  return  ^Ug'jggj, 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the  flight  of 
Iiouis  from  the  realm,  which  he  had  so  lately  recoT- 
eied.  After  an  exile  of  a  hundred  days,  he  was  a^in 
restored  by  his  victorious  allies,  who  had  triumphed 
orer  the  French  armies  at  Waterloo;  and  he  returned 

)  Speeefa  of  the  CbanoeUor  M.  d'Ambiay. 
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under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Britieli  and  Prussian 

btauJartLi,* 

France  was  doubly  huinbk  J  by  this  second  resto- 
fleoood  ration.  Again  her  ca])itul  wjis  occupied  by 
foreign  armies :  her  destinies  were  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies:  the  Louvre  was  stripped  of 
the  treasures  of  art  which  ahe  had  taken  from  foreiga 
galleries:  her  frontiers  were  (Contracted:  an  indem* 
nity  of  upwards  of  GO,000,00(NL  was  exacted  by  her 
conquerors :  prodigious  armies  were  for  a  long  time 
quartered  upon  the  country ; '  and  when  they  were  at 
length  withdrawn,  a  liustile  army  uf  occupation/  to  be 
supported  by  herself,  was  left  in  her  fortresses.  The 
monarchy  was  restored :  Imt,  in  its  cause,  the  patriot- 
ism and  honour  of  France  were  deeply  wounded. 

And  what  support  had  the  king  upon  his  throne  ? 

,        France,  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to 

Weakness  '  %     *  ^ 

of  tiu       ffOTera,  was  the  France  of  the  revolution  and 

monarchy.     ^  ,  , 

the  empire.   The  pnnciples,  the  passions, 
the  parties,  and  the  interests  of  a  transformed  society, 

stood  between  1dm  and  the  monarchy  of  his  forefa- 
thers. There  was  a  royalist  party,  indeed  :  but  the  old 
/(oUv.^.se  had  been  crushed  by  the  revolution :  their  es- 
tates had  been  conhscated,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
domains  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  proprie- 
tors— the  creatures  of  the  rcTolution.  They  were 
eclipsed  by  the  new  nobility  of  the  empire,  whose 
names  were  associated  with  the  military  glories  ol 
their  country.   The  Church,  once  a  great  territorial 

*  The  piovisioiia]  government,  in  »  message  lo  the  Chemben»  on 
the  7th  July,  1810,  stated  that '  Tons  les  sonvexmins  s'etalent  eog^ 
g6»  ft  leplaeer  Loals  XYIIL  sur  le  txdne,  et  qu'il  dolt  fsire  ce  soir, 

OQ  demain  sod  entrt'e  dans  la  cn]>ItftTe/^Lemartine,  ffi-st.  de  taRetL 
117.  '  No  less  than  1,140,UOO  men.  *  lfiO.000  men. 
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power,  had  lost  lier  possessions,  and  was  a  lium])le 
ponsionor  of  tlio  btate.    Nor  could  her  iniiuence  be 
soon  recovered.    The  wild  irreligion  of  revolutionary 
times  was  not  to  be  saddenlj  checked  by  a  weakened 
and  impoverished  clergy.    All  the  sympathies  of  the 
amy,  it  was  bat  too  well  known,  were  with  Napoleon 
at  St  Helena.   Conld  Lonis  rely  upon  the  tradition- 
ary devotion  of  the  people  to  his  royal  honse  ?  Un* 
der  the  old  monarchy,  loyalty  was  a  tender  Decay  ©r 
sentiment  of  alieetion  and  duty,  akin  to  reli- 
gion.    It  passed  away  with  the  revolution,  and  could 
not  be  revived.    Napoleon  had  awakened  it  for  a  time, 
as  the  representative  of  national  glory  :  but  the  ancient 
sentiment  had  not  snrvived  the  revolutions,  factions, 
and  political  changes  of  the  past  generation*  Nor 
had  Louis  any  personal  claims  to  the  attachment  of 
his  people.  After  his  long  exile,  he  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  them,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds.   Meanwhile,  France  herself  had  been  trans- 
formed by  time  and  the  revolution.    Her  manners,  in- 
stitutions, sentiments, — all  were  changed.   France  was 
as  stranpr^  to  Tiouis,  as  lie  to  France.*     Loyalty — the 
great  strength  of  monarchies — was  shaken,  and  respect 
for  the  law  had  been  lost,  amid  the  convulsions  and 
anarchy  of  the  revolutionary  period.   Authority  had 
been  too  long  known  as  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
force :  it  had  shown  itself  in  executions,  pillage,  ter^ 
ro(,  prisons,  and  the  guillotine ;  and,  without  confidence 
in  a  govemmenty  there  can  be  no  respect  for  the  law. 

'  *  Toat  ^tait  chAng^  dwns  1ft  patrie-HBuenuB,  InstitntliMis,  esprit 
niigienz.   Une  genentton  nonvelle  £tait  nle  et  eroiasait  &  I'ombre 

des  opinioiis  et  des  ideea  de  la  r^volation  fran^idse.  .  .  .  Une  conr 
vieilliB  et  France  jeane,  remigration  et  la  r^volutioii  alU^ent  dtreen 
pi«eence.'-<3ai»efigae,  Mtt,  de  la  BeH,  i.  404. 
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The  revolution  and  the  empire  still  lived  in  the 
poiiUcai  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  Many  clung  to  the 
partieB.  « rights  of  man,'  and  *  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  :*  many  had  profited  by  the  rain  of  the  Church 
and  the  noblesse:  all  were  proud  of  the  glories  of 
French  valonr,  nnder  the  repnblio  and  the  empire. 
Fmnidable  parties  were  opposed  to  the  Bourbon 
dynasty/ — ^the  republicans,  a  section  of  the  liberal 
constitutional  party,*  and,  aboye  all,  the  imperialists. 
The  latter  commanded  great  power  and  influence, 
notwithstandini^  a  reaction  aj^ainst  Napoleon,  after  his 
recent  disasttTH.  It  comprised  the  foremost  men  in 
the  army,  and  in  the  State ;  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  glorious  memories  of  the  greatest  soldier  of 
France.  There  was  scarcely  yet  an  Orleans  party: 
but  an  influential  coterie,  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  Duke,  formed  a  section  of  the  liberal  party.  But 
none  of  these  parties  were  so  embarrassing  to  the 
king,  or  so  dangerous  to  his  throne,  as  his  too  sealons 
friends,  the  royalists.^  They  formed  the  part}'  of  re- 
action :  they  saw  in  the  restoration  a  revival  of  the 
ancicn  n'ginie:  they  abhorred  all  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  they  were  burning  for  vengeance  upon 
their  enemie».  They  had  suffered  exile  and  confisca- 
tions :  they  had  witnessed  the  ruin  of  e^eiy  institu* 

' '  Toutefois,  les  parties  politiqaes  etaient  Teniae  d«'bout.  Jamais 
les  passions  Iiainenxog,  los  pxigenop^  (\o^  fartionc;,  Ti'nvnipnt  f't»'  plus 
^randes  ;  et  le  spectacle  des  malheurs  de  la  patrie,  qui  devnit  »  tre  si 
puissant  sur  des  cofurs  franrais,  n'arreUit  pas  ce  dcbordement  des 
opiuions.' — Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Best,  iii.  2, 

*  One  section  of  this  party  was  reallj  eonstitnttonnl :  another  wan 
estranged  from  (he  Bourbons,  and  opposed  to  the  dynasty.— Cape- 
Ague,  Bid,  de  In  Bett.  iv.  88. 

*  'Losroyant^nenves  perissentpar  leurs  ennemis,  les  restaunu 
Hons  par  lews  amis.'— Lamartlne,  Bui.  Ai  la  But,  yiii.  41S. 
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tion,  and  the  viola tiou  of  every  principle,  which  they 
had  learned  to  cherish ;  and,  at  length,  the  good  time 
had  come  when  their  wrongs  were  to  be  redreaeed 
and  avenged. 

The  monarchy  was  now  constitational :  but  prero- 
gative was  still  to  be  paramount^  in  the  gor- 
enunent  of  the  State.   One  of  the  king's  first 
acts  was  to  issue  a  royal  oidinanee  altering  ^ 

the  electoral  law,  and  summoning  a  new  legislative 
body,  with  an  extended  suffrage.  By  another  ordi- 
nance he  reconstructed  the  chamher  of  ]ieers,  and  made 
it  hereditary.  The  king  further  relieved  all  publica- 
tions, except  jonmals,  from  the  censorship.  Some  of 
these  measures  were  liberal :  but  thej  were  the  acts 
of  prerogatiTSy  not  of  the  legislature. 

Before  the  elections,  the  temper  of  the  rojsJists  had 
been  displayed  in  many  parts  of  France,  and 
especially  in  the  south.    At  Marseilles,  at  of  the 
Nismos,  and  at  Toulouse,  the  violence  of  roy- 
alist  mobs  recalled  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins  in 
1793.    An  overwhelming  majority  of  royalists  found  a 
place  in  the  legislature,  bent  upon  Tengeance  against 
the  imperialist  party,  and  npon  a  reactionary  policy 
in  the  State.   Their  first  measores  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  seditions  cries»  for  indefinite  arrest^ 
and  for  the  trial  of  political  offenders  by  conrts- 
martiaL   They  insisted  npon  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  liis  brethren  in  arms,  who  had 
returned  to  the  standards  of  Napoleon.*   TVlien  a 

1  Of  this  act  Laroartine  sajs  : — 'Un  Bentiment  plus  daDg<et«ttx  qxtb 
Ift  colore,  p»ee  qn'il  est  plus  dnntble,  eofavm  dans  lea  oobius  de  la 
jeBnene  imparU^le,  de  Vtma^  oning^,  dn  penpto  raooniiainut. 
Ce  fat  le  digoet  poor  !&  pvaillmiitinf t£  de  cetta  eotir  qui  n'mXi  pas 
eomlMitta,  et  qui  lainali  rtpandre  poor  be  canae  «n  sang  popnlaiie 
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general  ainnestj  was  proclaimed,  they  opposed  the 
king's  act  of  clemency.  This  pariy  was  far  more  roy* 
alist  than  the  king  himself;  and  was  soon  in  open 

opposition  to  his  government  They  defeated  a  new 
electoral  law,  which  thrL'atened  their  owu  inlluence : 
they  resisted  the  budget,  and  were  opposed  to  the 
moderation,  and  remedial  measures  of  the  miuisters. 
Eoyalism  was  becoming  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
the  State ;  and  while  the  government  was  embarrassed 
by  royalist  seal  on  one  side,  it  was  threatened,  on  the 
other,  by  dangerons  republican  conspiracies  at  Parisi 
Qrenoble,  and  Lyons. 

To  meet  these  difficnlties  the  king  resorted  to  tiie 
Coop  characteristic  exj^edient  of  French  policy,  a 
BtpL^  co?(p  (Tt'fai.  He  suddenly  dissolvfnl  the  legis- 
lative  body,  and  by  a  royal  decree  pro- 
claimed a  new  electoral  law,  with  a  suii'rage  restricted 
to  persons  paying  three  hundred  francs  direct  taxa- 
tion to  the  State,  and  generally  resembling  that  prcH 
Tided  by  the  charter  of  1814  It  was  considered  as  a 
middle-class  franchise,  comprising  the  small  proprie- 
tors and  tradesmen,  and  it  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  representation.  This  stretch  of  pre- 
rogative provoked  the  bitterest  denunciations  of  the 
royalists:*  but  it  wrr  eoiKloned  by  tlie  republican 
and  imperialist  parties,  as  promising  increased  influ- 
ence to  themselves.  It  was  clear  that  constitutional 
goyemment  had  not  yet  taken  root  in  France;  and 


et  glorieux,  en  libation  n  I'otranger  sur  an  sol  foiil6  WlOOie  par  i 
ennemiH.' — Lamartine.  Hist,  de  la  Rfst.  iv.  50. 

'  •  Dissoudr©  la  sculo  uss(»Tnbl<'o  '  said  Cliateaubnand,  '  qui  depuis 
1789  ait  inanifcstr  des  ^tOutiiiKMis  purs'int^nt  royali^tos,  c'est.  a  mon 
avis,  uuo  etrange  mani^re  de  sauver  ia  luouarchie.' — La  Mowarthii 
•ehn  la  Chaiie.    (Euvres,  xviii.  481. 
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that  neither  the  excesses  oi  the  old  monarchj,  nor  of 
the  revolution  liad  been  forgotten. 

At  the  eleotions,  the  relations  of  parties  were  sin- 
gnlar.   The  moderate  party  and  the  repnb-  ^^^^ 
licans  snpported  the  government:  the  toy- 
alists  were  eTorywhere  opposed  to  it  The 
new  electoral  act,  however,  had  been  so  dexteronslj 
contrived  that  the  ministerial  party  secured  a  majority. 
The  new  chamber  immediately  passed  another  electo- 
ral law,  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  last  or- 
dinance, wliirh  was  constitutionally  agreed  to 
by  the  chamber  of  peers  and  the  kimr.    The  Jaw  of 
restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  person,  were  also  oontinned  for  a  year. 

The  royalist  ministers  were  removed,  and  the  govern* 
ment  was  formed  entirely  from  the  moderate  j^,^^ 
liberal  party,  which  commanded  a  majority  ■»««™- 
in  the  chamber.  By  the  late  electoral  law  one-fifth 
of  the  chamber  was  to  be  renewed  annually,  and  the 
successive  elections  of  1817  and  1818  increased  tlie 
strenj:;th  of  the  lilieral,  and  even  of  the  democratic 
party ;  and  was  gradually  excluding  the  royalists  from 
tiie  chamber.  The  firmest  friends  of  the  monarchy 
were  losing  ground ;  and  were  supplanted  by  the  revo- 
lutionary and  imperialist  parties.  The  moderate  min- 
istry of  the  Doke  de  Bicheliea  was  broken  np,  and 
succeeded  by  a  ministry  of  more  advanced  opinions, 
under  General  Dessoles.  Oblivion  of  past  offences  was 
the  main  policy  of  this  ministry.  The  officers  of  Napo- 
leon were  restored  to  commands  in  the  army;  and  the 
magistracy  and  civil  service  were  filled  with  adherents 
of  the  revolution  and  the  empire.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  was  removed ;  and  the  trial  of  offences  of 
the  press  entrusted  to  juries. 

VOL.  IL— 11 
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The  royalists,  powerless  in  the  representative  cham> 
Tiiekiag  ^^^^^  commaiitlc'd  a  majontv  iu  the  cham- 

JJ********  ber  of  peers,  lliore  they  insisted  upon  a 
royniw!..  chaii^i^  ill  the  elt^ctoral  law,  which  had  been 
the  ruin  of  their  party.  They  were  answered  l\y  the 
M;»rch8.  creation  of  sixty-tiuee  new  peers,  all  of  the 
1819.  liberal  x^arty,  among  whom  were  six  of  Napo- 
leon's maishak.  By  one  emp  d^etat  the  king  had  oTer- 
comethe  royalists  in  the  legislatiye  body:  by  another 
be  overthrew  them  in  the  hereditary  chamber.  The 
reliance  of  the  crown  was  now  placed  npon  the  very 
parti(^s  which  had  opposed  the  restoration  of  the 
monarcliy.  The  kiii}^  was  pressed  by  a  hard  alterna- 
tive. If  lie  cast  iu  his  fortunes  with  the  royalists,  he 
hazarded  revolution :  if  he  severed  himself  from  them, 
he  was  drifting  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 

The  latter  danger  was  aggravated  by  the  elections 
ineicMfmr  1819»  wMch  resoltcd  in  the  retnm  of  a 
th^  d?m?  l&TgiQ  majority  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
cntieiMity.  l^ing,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  adyances  of  iie- 
mocracy,  was  persuaded  that  another  revision  of  the 
electoral  law  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  his 
throne.  As  his  liberal  ministers  did  not  concnr  in 
this  view,  a  new  ministrv  was  formiMl  under  ^I.  De- 
cazes,  to  carry  it  into  eifect  This  rupture  with  the 
liberal  party  provoked  the  most  violent  attacks  of 
the  enfranchised  ]>r(^s8,  and  fresh  conspiracies  against 
the  monarchy.  When  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
change  of  policy  was  at  its  height,  the  assassination 
Koraiut  re-  Dokc  dc  Bcrri,  prodvccd  a  sndden  re- 

action  in  favour  of  the  royalists;  and  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  was  restored  to  office,  with  the 
support  of  that  party.  Its  policy  was  the  revival  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  a  continuance  of  discre- 
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tionarj  arrest  (in  the  nature  of  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpns  Act),  and  a  new  electoral  law.  Not- 
withstanding a  violent  opposition  in  the  chambers 
and  in  the  press,  and  serious  disturbances  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  these  thiee  measmes 
were  passed.  By  the  electoral  law,  a  new  Gonstitii* 
ency  was  created,  £ftToiirable  to  rank  and  property; 
and  the  king  supported  the  royalist  party  with  all  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Before  the  elections,  he  ad- 
dressed a  lithographed  autograph  circular  to  every 
elector  in  his  realm,  advising  him  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates devoted  to  his  tiirone,  and  to  the  charter.  The 
result  of  the  elections  could  not  be  doubtfuL  The 
new  franchise,  and  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
king,  secnred.  the  royalists  and  their  allies,  the  priest 
party,  a  large  majority*  The  moderate,  or  constitn- 
tional,  party  was  nnable  to  hold  its  ground;  and  a 
royalist  ndnistry  was  soon  appointed,  nnder  M.  de 
YiUMe.  The  State  was  ever  destined  to  be  impelled 
from  one  extreme  to  another. 

The  first  measure  of  the  new  ministry  was  a  law 
imposing  fresh  restrictions  upon  the  press,  itoyaii«t 
and  withdrawing  the  trial  of  press  offences  J^'***'' 
from  juries.    It  was  passed :  but  the  exas- 
peration of  the  liberal  party  was  extreme.  Power 
had  been  wrested  from  their  hands ;  and  the  poIi<7' 
of  royalist  reaction  had  been  avowed   There  were 
popular  commotions^  and  some  insurrectionary  move- 
ments in  the  provinces,  which  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed.   But  the  worst  symptom  of  the  time  was  the 
formation  of  secret  societies,  in  correspondence  "^'ith 
the  Italian  Carbonari^   Lafayette,  who,  thirty  years 

* '  La  earbonariame,  dont  I'orig^ne  m  perd  dana  la  nxAt  dn  moyeii- 
ige,  eonuBe  la  inncrwmijooneAe,  doat  il  f nt,  tour  &  tour*  ralU«  «i 
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befoie,  had  played  so  aottve  a  pari  in  ihe  great 
Intioii,  was  not  yet  weary  of  reyolntionary  intrigneB : 

but  was  the  chief  promoter  of  these  danpjerous  demo- 
cratic conspiriicies.*  The  extreme  parties  of  the  rev- 
olution were  again  in  full  activity,  and  modt  r;ite 
constitutional  conncilR,  which  had  boon  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  king,  were  exposed  to  the  obloquy 
of  zoyalists  on  one  side,  and  of  republicans  on  the 
other. 

SneoeasiTe  eleotionB  oontinned  to  increase  the 
sjMBiah  strength  of  the  royalist  party.  Meanwhile^ 
the  death  of  Nspoleon^ad  depressed  the 
hopes  of  the  imperialists ;  and  a  diversion  had  been 
caused,  from  the  fierce  conflict  of  parties,  by  the  bril- 
liant success  of  the  brief  war  in  Spain.  That  war 
was,  ind(M^d,  a  royalist  war.  It  was  concerted  with 
the  despotic  powers  at  the  congress  of  Verona,^  and 
French  armies  were  marched  to  snpx)ort  the  King  of 
Spain  against  a  popular  reyolution.  Such  a  policy 
was  repugnant  to  ^e  liberal  party  in  France,  and 
throughout  Europe  :  but  military  gloiy  has  eyer  ral- 
lied the  French  people  round  their  rulers,  whether 
royal  or  republican.  For  a  time,  the  monarchy  was 
strengthened  by  this  success :  hwt  the  pretensions  of 
the  royalists  were  dangerously  encouraged."  France 
had  accepted  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Holy  .Alli- 
ance ;  and  her  rulers  were  to  become  yet  more  defi- 
ant of  the  principles  of  the  reyolution. 

I'ennfmi,  ftait  une  aorto  de  Jaoobinisme  Italien/— LHnuiine.  MttL 

de  la  R>M.  vi.  .\V2. 

'  Lnnmrtine.  Uist.  de  ia  Bttt.  vii.  26  et  aeq. ;  Cftpefigue,  liiit.  (k  ia 
Btni.  vii.  308. 

*  Capefigue,  IRgt.  de  la  Be^.  vii.  345  et  9eq, 
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The  policy  of  Louis  XVi±L  himseii  had  been  one 
of  model tition,  clemency,  and  justice;  and  D««thof 
at  his  death,  in  September,  1823,  he  left  xvui. 
France  apparantly  more  safe  from  the  war  of  ^  >^ 
£actioD8»  than  at  any  period  of  his  troabled 

It  was  a  fortonate  moment  lor  the  oommeneement 
of  a  new  reign ;  and  the  king^s  brother,  the 

Comt<»  d'Artois,  who  succeeded  him,  as  ©r 
Charles  had  many  sIkavn  and  {iopular 
qualities  to  reeomincnd  him  to  the  iavour  of  the 
French  people.  His  tirst  act  was  to  conciliate  the 
press,  by  the  abolition  of  the  censorship ;  and  the 
joomala  proclaimed  the  inangnratioii  of  freedom,  and 
mutual  confidence  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

Bnt  his  popularity  was  shortiiTedL  With  generous 
sentiments,  Charles  X.  dierished  a  lofty  ideal 
of  his  own  prerogatives :  as  leader  of  the 
royalist  party,  lu  the  late  reign,  he  wa^  idc  iitiii*^  J  witii 
their  principles and  having  grown  devout,  after  a 

*  '81  la  restaur.it i'ln,  le  plus  ditBrile  d»\<  gouvfrnements,  n'eut  fju»» 
ce  r^gnCf  ce  fui  ia,  taute  de  son  u^e.  ce  oe  fut  itsm  celle  de  Ka  po- 
litiqae.  11  wait  en  lai  le  genie  flexilile,  tempore  et  ncgoci«teiir  des 
natAiuatioDa.'— Lftmarfeiiie,  BkL  4$  ia  Mat  viL  840l 

*  An  c«iiimI1  iMomant  U  iadinait  poor  ks  paiiiB  viokw :  ft  Mtviii 
qn*  duB  va  pays  agite  par  Ifls  levolmtfoaa,  les  tennea  mojem  soni 
encore  ce  qui  vit  le  plus  long  terope.'  Cipcfigue^  HitL     ta  But, 

X.  m\. 

^  Loub  XVIII.  .<ai(i  to  t)ne  of  his  miiu-"^tpr-  '  M^n  ^tItp  f»st  Sm- 
patient  dy  d«''Vorer  moii  rt-gne,  mats  qu  il  ^9*,- £«>»j  ^  lenue  qu*-  s  il  inj 
cLange  pas,  le  sol  tremblera  souB  lui. — Capefigue,  Hitt.  d€  ia  Rett. 
(iiilep&ge). 

On  his  tethbed  Louis  XVUL,  warning  Us  brother  against  the 
lojalists,  'Itii  peignit,  par  des  uoIb  entieeeup^s  «t  faiUes,  lee  difl- 
ealt£s  de  soo  rdgne»  le  mojeo  d'evHer  les  eeoeOsqv'aiie  trap  gmnde 
exaltation  deaopinioos  lojalistes  poavaft  pndain,'  adding, ' 
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youth  of  gaiety,  lie  was  snrronnded  by  prieats  and 
Jesuits.  The  evil  influence  of  the  latter  determined 
his  policy,  and  was  fatal  to  his  crown.  During  the 
late  reign,  the  poverty  of  the  Church  had  been  re- 
lieved by  increased  endowments :  the  religious  feel* 
ings  of  the  people  had  shown  signs  of  revival;  and 
the  Church  promised,  at  no  distant  time,  to  recoyer 
her  spiritual  influence.  But  there  was  still  a  strong 
jealousy  of  the  priesthood,  and  a  repugnance  to  the 
politiosd  domination  of  the  Church. 

The  king  continued  the  royalist  ministr}-  in  power; 
FriesUy  ^^^^  constituted  a  priestly  camainlla  his 
laiiiieiMe.  gocrot  councillors,  and  keepers  of  his  con- 
science. His  palace  was  made  gloomy  with  incessant 
prayers  and  masses :  his  household  was  filled  with 
creatures  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  many  important  offices 
of  state  were  entrusted  to  the  priest  party.  Such 
IsTOur  to  the  ultramontane  faction  was  unpopular  in 
itself ;  and  the  priestly  policy  was  disastrous. 

The  army  was  offended  by  a  large  scheme  of  super- 
UnpopuUr  aunuation,  designed  to  remove  frora  active 
service  th«'  marshals  and  generals  of  the  em- 
pire. An  indemnity  of  ■40,rKX),000?.  was  graiitinl  to 
the  royalist  eniii^rauts,  whose  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated during  the  revolution.  A  law  of  extreme  se- 
verity was  passed  against  sacrilege.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  to  which 
the  people  were  passionately  opposed :  but  it  failed, 
even  in  the  house  of  peers.  A  doleful  religious  jnbike 
was  celebrated  throughout  France,  for  six  tedious 
weeks ;  and  Thanin,  the  narrow  ultramontane  bishop 

comme  je  I'ai  fait,  H  vooa  arrfTeim  A  oette  fin  d«  ptix  el  de  tii» 

qoillite.'— IbkL  x.  877. 
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of  Strasburg,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  jomig 
Due  de  Bordeaux. 

These  meaaores  had  provoked  the  Tehemeni  oppo- 
sition of  the  press ;  and  their  secret  authors  d^^^ 
ivexe  scourged  with  merciless  inrectiyea  It 
was  not  from  priestly  rulers  that  tolerance  of  free  dis- 
cussion could  bo  expected;  and  they  retuliutfd  by 
proponing  a  severe  law  against  the  press.  Such  was 
its  s*  verity,  tliat,  resisted  by  intelligent  men  of  all 
parties,  it  was  defeated  in  its  most  stringent  provi- 
sions ;  and  served  but  to  increase  the  enmity  of  the 
jonmalists,  and  the  intellectual  classea  The  ill-feel- 
ing caused  by  the  reactionaij  policy  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  camortZb  was  yet  rifet  when  the  king  reviewed 
the  national  guard  of  Paris,  and  exj)!  ession  was  given 
to  the  popular  discontents  by  some  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  lecrion.   Cries  were  raised  of  'A  hm  Ic.s  iinmatres! 

CI 

a  hns  Its  JesuitesT  It  was  a  breacli  of  discipline,  de- 
manding prompt  repression  and  punishment :  but  the 
king  was  advised,  by  his  dangerous  councillors,  to  as- 
sert his  dignity  by  a  signal  mark  of  his  displeasure. 
He,  at  once,  disbanded  the  entire  national  guard.  If 
this  severity  was  necessary,  prudence  would  have 
suggested  the  disarming  of  the  force :  yet  40,000  men, 
offended  and  resentful,  were  left  in  possession  of  their 
arms  and  accoutrements. 

But  the  incapacity  of  the  priestly  statesmen  was 
soon  to  be  shown  upon  more  momentous       .  . 
occasions.   Their  majority  in  the  chambers  g},JJJJ^^ 
had  been  shaken  by  their  recent  policy ;  and  i>^pu«efc 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to  bold  criti- 
cism,  and  often  to  serious  reslBtanca   The  country 
was  far  more  hostile  to  the  government  than  the 
ehambers:  yet  a  dissolution  was  determined  upon. 
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at  this  critical  time.  No  sooner  was  the  session  closed 
Jam  1817  oensorshlp  of  the  press  was  re- 

stored hj  a  zojal  ordinance.  In  NoYeinber» 
no  less  than  seTenty -six  peers  were  created ;  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved.  The  inipullL  v  of 
the  dissolution  was  soon  made  evident  Even  the 
higher  chiss  of  electors,  Avho  had  been  created  to  se- 
cure tlie  success  of  royalist  candidates,  turned  against 
the  court.  There  ^vt're  riots  in  Paris,  where  liberal 
candidates  were  returned,  in  the  midst  of  dangerous 
popular  excitement ;  and  the  temper  of  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  threatened  a  determined  onalanght 
upon  the  govemmeni 

The  ministry  of  de.Yillele  yielded  to  the  coming 
uberai  storm,  and  withdrew  before  the  meeting  of 
S^n'ew'  °^  the  chambers :  but  did  not  escape  censure 
fhnn^fTi.  fj.()jj^  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  miuis- 
tr)^  of  de  Martignac  had  been  constituted  to  appease 
tlie  anger  of  the  liberal  party  :  but,  being  obnoxious 
to  the  king  and  his  camariUOf  it  was  to  be  dismissed 
when  it  had  served  its  purpose.  The  new  chambers 
showed  a  reforming  spirit,  repugnant  to  the  policy 
of  the  court  They  restrained  the  army  of  govern* 
ment  officers  from  voting  at  elections^  and  they  re- 
stored the  liberty  of  the  press.  And,  in*  order  to 
satisfy  the  prevailing  sentiment  against  the  Jesuits, 
the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  ordinances  sup- 
pressing schools  under  their  management,  and  limit- 
ing the  number  of  students  for  holy  ordera  This 
ministry  having  neither  the  conMence  of  the  king, 
nor  of  the  chambers,  was  dismissed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  royalist  administration  of  the 
Prince  de  Polignac 

This  ill-omened  minister,  with  many  eminent  qnali- 
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4ies,  was  in  statesmanship  little  better  than  a  priest : 
his  policy  was  that  ot  a  past  age.    Ho  re- 
carded  the  preroj^atives  of  the  crown  as  sa-  P«iip*c 
cred,  and  above  all  laws  and  constitutions  ; 
and  freedom  of  worship  as  *  an  outrage  against 
the  altar  of  the  true  God.'^   Such  a  minister  was 
dear  to  the  inmost  hearts  of  the  Jesuits :  but  to  the 
French  people^  just  reooTering  from  the  wild  lioease 
of  the  reyolutioiiy  his  nominatioii  was  a  defiance. 
The  new  ministers  were  everywhere  denounced.  The 
press  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  :  Guizot 
and  Thiers  deplored  tlie  blindness  and  ini  itiiation 
of  the  king:  Lafayette  organised  the  political  8ucie- 
ties ;  and  made  a  tour  of  agitation  in  the  south  of 
J'rance.* 

Tn  March  1830,  while  this  popular  excitement  con- 
tinued, the  chambm  were  opened ;  and  the  ; 

Want  of 

oeputiesi  in  their  address  to  the  king>  con-  confidence 
Tejed,  in  measured  and  respectful  terms,  ^^j^ 
their  want  of  confidence  in  the  Polignac 

ministrj.  Tiio  king  resented  this  address  as  an  as- 
sault upon  his  prerogative.  Denying  the  mmcIis, 
right  of  tlio  cliaraber  to  advise  liim  in  the 
choice  of  Iiis  own  ministry,  he  would  not  allow  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  to  resign :  but  prepared  for  a 
contest  with  his  antagonists.  He  replied  to  the  ob- 
noxious address  in  language  which  bespoke  his  de- 
termination ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  chambers 
were  prorogued,  before  any  of  the  business  of  the 

■  Luuurtiiw,  Eitt.  dela  Rem.  viiL  m 

'  *  lift  oontre'ieToIntioD  pldne  ei  entidre  arriTe  avec  Bf .  de  PoUg- 
UK  :  ftloTS  le  Bol  ft  tremUe  sous  les  pas  de  Cluurles  X.,  ponr  doob 
Bervir  de  Ift  fooph^qae  ezpreBsum  de  sod  Irfin.*— Gapeflgae,  Mt^ 
de  la  Meet,  r.  804. 
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session  had  been  transacted.  The  bieaoh  between 

the  king  and  his  parliament  was  now  complete. 

That  it  was  full  of  danger  to  the  monarcLv,  noue 
but  the  bliudesfc  councillors  could  fail  to  si  e  ;  and 
the  infatuation  of  the  high-prerogative  faction  pre- 
cipitated the  impeudiug  crisia  Prosecutions  were 
oonimenced  against  several  newspapexs,  which  in- 
creased the  exasperation  of  the  popular  party :  while 
the  royalist  journals  openly  exhorted  the  king  to  exer> 
cise  his  prerogatives  lor  the  defeat  of  disloyal  £actioi]S» 
Notwithstanding  the  nnmistakable  public  sentiment 
Another  agaiust  the  policy  of  the  court,  ministers  re- 
MaTiJ]'**"  solved  upou  another  appeal  to  the  }>eople  ; 
™  and  in  May  the  chambers  were  dissolveiL 
As  every  one  hut  ministers  had  foreseen,  an  over- 
whelming liberal  majority  was  returned.  The  verdict 
of  the  country  was  unequivocally  pronounced  against 
the  reactionary  policy  of  the  king  and  his  advisers : 
( oup  but  they  resolved  to  brave  it  The  hostile 
jiuy  chamber  of  deputies  could  not  be  safely  en- 
countered^  and  it  was  dissolved  before  the 
day  appointed  for  its  meetinf^.  So  far,  the  king, 
though  taking  a  'violent  and  dangerous  course,  was 
acting  within  his  prerogative.  But  hi>\v  another 
hostile  majority  to  be  averted?  By  a  new  electoral 
law,  under  the  sole  authority  of  a  royal  ordinance ! 
This  illegal  ordinanco  was  accompanied  by  another, 
prohibiting  the  publication  of  any  newspapers,  with- 
out a  license  from  the  government  The  misguided 
king  had  been  advised  that  the  fourteenth  article  of 
the  charier'  permitted  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative ; 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  Louis  XYEDu  had  issued  simi* 

'  '  Le  rol   .    .    .   fait  les  i^glemens  ot  les  ordomuUMM 
sains  poor  Tezecation  dee  lois,  e(  U  silrete  de  r«ta(.' 
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lar  ordinances  without  objection.  But  it  was  forgotten 
that  the  kiiig  was  now  repealing  express  acts  of  the 
legislature,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  ordi- 
Bances  of  the  late  xeign ;  and  that  he  was  unquestion- 
ably exceeding  the  powers  of  a  constitutional  soTe- 
zeign.'  Bis  contest  with  the  popular  party  had  already 
been  fraught  with  danger :  but,  by  this  plain  yiolation 
*of  the  law,  he  gave  his  adyersaries  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  by  which  they  were  not  slow  to  profit 

The  king  had  committed  himself  to  a  violation  of 
the  law  and  the  constitution:  he  had  offended 
the  press,  the  liberal  party,  and  the  people.  ^Jjaii 
His  policy  was  that  of  force.  He  had  taken 
his  stand  upon  his  own  prerogatives,  and  should  have 
been  prepared  to  defend  the  dangerous  position  he 
had  assumed.  Yet  snch  was  the  blind  confidence  of 
his  advisers  in  the  royal  authority,  and  such  their  ig- 
norance of  popular  sentiments^  that^  whOe  provoking 
insurrection,  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  repress 
it  Paris  was  the  great  centre  of  political  movements, 
the  source  of  all  former  revolutions  :  it  had  a  turbu- 
lent populace,  a  discontented  bovrytui^sic,  a  disbanded, 
but  not  disarmed,  national  guard,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  trained  to  arms,  and  bold  leaders  versed  in 
the  tactics  of  street-fighting.  What  were  the  forces 
prepared  to  resist  these  formidable  elements  of  dis- 
order? In  Paris  there  were  about  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  an  arms,  of  whom  4,^  were  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  twelve  guns,^  with  six  rounds  of  grape- 

'  ET«a  the  Duke  of  Wellingloii,  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
BoniboDs,  and  certeinlj  no  unfriendly  critic  of  prerogative,  ad- 
mitted 'diat  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  had  f&Wea  from  his  own  acts.' 

*  Four  of  these  were  at  the  Invalides,  and  were  not  bronght  into 
action. 
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shot  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  strengthen  the 
garrison,  from  other  stations,  and  Marslial  Marmont, 
who  had  juiit  been  appoijited  to  the  comma,nd,  being 
ignorant  of  the  impending  eoup  cTttat,  had  made  no 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  capitaL  His 
scanty  force  was  ill  supplied  with  food  and  ammimi- 
Uon,  and  without  the  means  of  securing  immediate 
reinforcements,  or  supplies.  • 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Paris  when  the  ordi- 

  nances  were  published.    The  leading  oppo- 

tionin  aitiou  journalists,  ad'viscd  that  thej  were 
jui^  28»     illegal,  refused  obedience  to  the  law  for  the 

regulation  of  the  press,  and  published  a  pro- 
test, in  which  they  proclaimed  their  determination 
to  resist  ii  This  protest  was  signed  by  forty-four 
journalists,  among  whom  was  Thiers.    Attempts  to 

seize  the  refractory  journals,  and  close  their 
JalyS7.  offices,  provoked  (lis(»rders  in  the  streets. 
While  a  meeting  of  thirty  liberal  deputies,  including 
Casimir  Perier,  Dupin,  and  Guizot,  were  deliberating 
upon  the  perilous  situation  of  affairs,  a  general  insup- 
rection  had  broken  out  in  Paris:  barricades  were 
erected:  the  people  were  arming  themseWes  with 
pikes  and  seizing  arms :  the  disbanded  national  guards 
were  in  the  midst  of  tliem,  not  ran^jjed  on  the  side  of 
order,  but  in  arms  against  the  handful  of  troops, 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital,  and  the 
monarchy.  This  small  force,  half-starved,  thirsty,  ill 
provided  with  ammunition,  and  wearied  with  excessiTe 
duty,  was  wholly  unequal  to  cope  with  the  oyer* 
whelming  masses  by  which  it  was  surrounded  :  but  it 
succeeded  in  carrying  several  of  the  barricades,  and 
other  strong  positions  of  the  insurgents.  At  lenprth, 
however,  the  troops  of  the  line,  who  had  been  left  for 
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hours  in  conversation  with  the  people,  were  seduced 
from  their  allegiance,  and  offered  no  further  reRistiince 
to  the  insurgents.  The  royal  guard  continued  iaitli* 
ful  to  the  last:  Intt  the  inanigentB  had  gained  posaes- 
don  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  LonTie,  and 
theTaileries  r  the  tricolor  flag  was  flying  from 
the  towers  of  Nuire-Dame ;  and  the  iu^urrection  was 
everywhere  triumphant 

Meanwhile,  the  liberal  leaders,  who  had  been  in  fre- 
quent consultation  during  these  events,  were 
enoooraged,  bj  the  progress  of  the  insnrreo-  ic^^*** 
tion,  to  place  themflelTea  at  the  head  of  the  moYement 
Gxdzot,  ThierSy  and  Yillemain  shrank  from  taking  part 
in  the  insurrection  :  but  Lafitte,  Lafayette,  and  others 
resolved  to  make  common  causo  the  iiiHurirents. 

Lafayette  accepted  tho  conimaiid  of  the  iiisurn.'c  tion- 
&TJ  forces,  and  eHtabiished  himself  at  the  Hotel  de 
YiUe,  at  the  head  of  a  provisional  government ;  while 
other  leaders  were  busy  with  plans  for  giTing  a  safe 
dixectio&  to  the  suoces^ol  moyemeni 

When  the  king  was  folly  informed  of  the  state  of 
the  capital,  he  revoked  the  obnoxious  ordi-  ^^hr  kjng 
nances,  and  ili.siins.std  hi.s  liiinistois :  Imt  it  jX"^' 
waft  too  late  ;  and  a  proclamation,  was  issued, 
from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  declaring  that  Cliarles  X- 
had  ceased  to  reign  in  France.    On  the  folloning  day 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Due  da 
Bordeaux.'  His  abdication  was  accepted :  but  the  sue- 


'  'Telle  fut  la  fin  do  la  re-tatiratlon, — jrotivemement  le  plus  difficile 
de  t^>Ti "  C4^^'ux  qn"  I'hi'-'oire  retrace  <'n  b-ron  aux  homraes,  et  otj  lea 
fautes  sotit  leg  plw-  : u 'vitables,  m«'nie  aiix  plus  dmit»»«  inte ntifjii'', 
parce  que  les  chose-*  aljuiies  \,nr  la  revolution,  et  peroMiinilit^es 
1^  dvnii>:ties  proscrites,  huSorctiut,  par  uature.  de  revenir  avec  cea 
djnasties,  et  port^i  outrage  auzduMef  noar«Uef Lunwtine,  Mitt, 
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cession  was  repudiated  by  all  but  the  defeated  royal- 
Abdicar  ists  ;  iiiul  tiie  uui'ortuiiate  monarch,  anxious 
cbarieex.  to  aTert  the  shedding  of  moii^  Itlooci  in  his 
Aqgoflti.  cause,  retreated  to  Cherbourg,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Edinburgh.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
iirrest  his  flight ;  and  the  revolution  was  spared  the 
embarrasament  of  determining  the  fate  of  a  captive 
Ung.  The  examples  of  English  history  were  followed 
One  king  had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold :  another 
was  suffered  to  escape. 

The  throne  was  vacant ;  and  how  should  France  be 
governed?  The  republicans  ha.d  been  the  authors  of 
the  revohition,  had  fought  in  the  streets,  and  had  con- 
quered :  Lafayette,  their  leader,  was  in  command  of 
their  armed  multitudes, — a  revolutionist  of  more  than 
forty  years'  experience,  and  ambitious  of  being  the 
founder  and  dictator  of  a  new  republic  Tlie  empire 
had  multitudes  of  friends:  but  the  death  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  youth  of  the  King  of  Bpme,  discouraged  any 
attempts  in  fovour  of  that  dynasty.  But  there  were 
wiser  heads  at  work  upon  another  scheme.  They  had 
takou  no  p;Li  t  in  the  insurrection  :  they  had  incuned 
no  danger  :  all  the  fighting  had  been  done  for  them : 
but  they  now  sat  in  conclave  to  distribute  tlie  fruits 
of  the  victory.  Latitte,  the  banker,  Guizot,  Thiers, 
and  other  journalists  were  determined,  if  possible,  to 
rescue  France  from  another  period  of  revolution,  and 
mob-rule.  Lafitte  had  long  maintained  the  closest  re- 
lations of  confidence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and 
'  during  the  last  two  reigns  had  assumed  the  lead  of 
the  Orleanist  party,  or  coterie.  The  chief  journalists, 
being  men  of  political  moderation,  were  either  jis- 
sociated  with  that  party,  or  friendly  to  tlie  objects 
which  it  had  in  view.  With  rare  addiess  and  manage- 
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ment^  this  little  knot  of  cleyer  men  issued  a  proda- 
mation  recommending  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  to  the  va- 
cant throne.  They  overcame  the  irresolution  of  that 
prince  liimself:  they  prevailed  upon  the  deputies 
and  peers  then  in  Paris  to  ofTer  him  the  crown : 
thev  extolled  the  claims  of  their  candidate  in  all 
their  newspapers  :  they  outwitted  Lafayette  and  the 
republicans ;  and  obtained  their  reluctant  acquies- 
cence in  'a  throne  snrronnded  by  republican  institu- 
tiona*' 

In  a  lew  days  eyery  difficulty  was  surmounted :  a 
new  constitution  was  prepared:  Louis  Phi- 
lippe  accepted  the  crown,  as  *King  of  the  fnigEfthe 
French,'  and  swore  to  observe  the  constitii-  Jj^jjj* 
tion.    Tlie  new  settlement  of  the  crown  re-  ^ 
sembk'd  that  of  England  in  1G89.    Tlie  essential  laws 
of  the  State  were  little  changed  :  the  charter  of  Louis 
XVIU.,  with  the  exception  of  the  14th  article,  which 
had  caused  the  fatal  errors  of  the  late  reign,  was  gen- 
erally maintained:  the  tricolor  flag  was  restored ;  and 
the  trial  of  press  offences  was  once  more  remitted  to 
juries. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  changed  the  dynasty  of 
Prance,  and  founded  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.   Tt  was  the  work  of  few  hands :  it  of  the 
was  no  national  movement:  but  it  was  ac-  on  foreign 
oepted  by  the  nation,  as  the  overthrow  of 
royalist  principles  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  In 
other  European  States  it  encouraged  a  revolt  against 
the  absolutist  policy  which  had  been  maintained  since 
fhe  peace  of  1815.    The  yague  declarations  of  the 

'Of  those  procof dings,  it  is  cleverly  said  by  Mr.  Reeve,  "TTie 
crtnm  was  disposrrl  nf  by  a  liand-bill,  and  the  dynasty  enthroned  by 
a  placard.' — B<^ai  aiul  BepuUiean  FVanee,  ii.  62, 
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Holy  Alliance  *  acquired  significance  at  Troppau,  at 
Laybach,  and  at  Verona.  The  great  powers, — dread- 
ing a  rovival  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  whicli  had 
shaken  thrones,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  nations, — 
had  combined  to  repress  popular  movements  in  Na- 
pleSy  in  Piedmont,  aad  in  Spain;  and  they  had  ex- 
ercised their  influence  everywhere  in  discouraging 
democracy*  Greece  alone  had  been  aided  in  her 
straggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  England,  and  the  religious  sympathies  of 
Bussia. 

The  revolution  of  July  suddenly  frustrated  the  re- 
pressive policy  of  the  great  powers,  mid  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  tlie  liberties  of  Europe. 
It  gave  an  impulse  to  the  revolution  in  Belgium :  to 
the  insun  eetion  in  Poland ;  to  the  democratic  con- 
stitutions of  Switzerland :  to  political  reforms  in  sctc- 
ral  of  the  States  of  Germany ;  and  to  parliamentary 
reform  in  England.  Its  influence  was  felt  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  Portugal :  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Sclavonic 
provinces  of  Austria.  And,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  it  reached  from  E«^ypt  and  Syria,  in  the  east, 
to  South  America,  in  tlie  west.  The  period  of  reaction 
was  now  closed,  to  Ix  siuceeded  by  the  progressive 
development  of  constitutional  freedom. 

*  On  September  20, 1810,  the  Emperors  of  RoMla  and  Aastria  and 
th6  King  of  PniBsia  had  entered  Into  a  conTention,  known  as  ttie 
Holy  Allianee,  to  give  eifoot  to  the  precepts  of  justice,  Ghrisfeian 
chaittj,  and  peace ;  bnt  its  tnio  objeeti  wete  snliaeqnently  dMosed. 
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WKWB  OV  VOfUSB  PBIUFTO— flTATB  OF  PABTIXS— BBLIAHCB  XJVOM 

TBS  Mmi>i.B  ci.AflgBs--iirainancnoiiB--L0i7n  irAFouBoir  at 

BTRASBUnO  AND  BOUI.OGNE — REFOKM  AGITATION — THE  SPANTSH 
HAKRIAGE!^ — THE  FALL  OF  LOL  18  PHILIFFB — EFFECTS  OF  TITI^ 
BEYOLUTION  OF  1848  VPQH  TQB  DIFFEIIBNT  STATES  OF  SUBOFS. 

Upon  Lonis  Pliilippe  had  deTolved  the  difficult  expen- 
ment  of  a  constituUoiial  gOTenuuent, — to  be 
maintained  against  royalists  on  one  side,  and  ^i^c"itic8. 
republicans  and  Bonapartists  on  the  other:  with  riyal 
parties  supporting  his  throne,  and  hostile  iactionB 
plotting  to  subrert  it:  with  all  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  in  lull  activity  ;  and  with  few  of  tlie  safe- 
guards of  an  established  monarchy.*  Journalists  had 
been  the  king-makers  of  this  crisis^  and  were  rewarded 

•  T\u'  following^  are  the  principul  works  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  They  differ  essentially  in  principles,  aims,  and  party 
▼iewB :  bat  tbey  agree  generally  in  tbeir  mnrntiTW  of  the  ebiof 
events  of  tbe  period Lonis  BUnc,  SUi.  d$  JXsf  An$,  1880-1840 ; 
and  Bin.  d$  JSvU  An»,  1840-1848  ;  Gapefigne,  iMr  Afis  de  Lauit 
PhOSppt;  Lemarttne,  Bitt.  de  ia  B(9.  1848 ;  Gamier  Fag^s,  BUt. 
de  la  Ret.  de  1848 ;  Dn vernier  de  Hanranne,  Hist,  du  Oauv.  Pari. 
1814-1848;  Eejmault,  Hut.  de  HttU  An%,  1840-1848,  and  Hifi.  du 
Goitrememmt  Provisoire ;  Qranier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  de  la  ChuU  df 
Louis  PhUipp€,d».;  Giiizot,  ^f  w  7i/>'/r  nfrtir  a  F  ffi/ftoire  de,  mon 
Tf^pn;  lyHansRonville,  Hist,  ih  J<>  J^Jifiq'tr  >  rf  'Tii  ure  dn  Ooyveme- 
ii'<  I'i  /JVaW'-atJ*.  18W-184H  ;  Boaumoni  Vaaay,  ci«  fiwrt  Temp§; 

Amcdue  i3oudin,  Hi«t,  de  Lmiie  Philippe. 
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by  a  considerable  share  of  power  under  the  new  dy- 
nasty. But  Louis  Philippe,  whose  chief  characteristics 
were  })rudencc  and  caution,  was  constrained  to  form  a 
mixkistry  of  auch  social  pretensions  as  be&tted  a  great 
monarchj,  and  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  of  the  democracy.  Accordingly  his 
first  ministry  was  formed  under  the  Due  de  Broglie : 
but  Gnizot  was  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  and  Lafitte, 
Dui)in,  and  Casimir  Perier  were  not  forgotten,  but  had 
seats  in  the  cabinet,  without  uiHce.  The  democratic 
party,  however,  were  greatly  dissatished  witli  the 
share  of  power  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot :  the  re- 
publicans were  smarting  under  their  recent  discom- 
fitnre ;  and  the  disorganisation  of  French  society  pro- 
mised little  political  repose  to  tiie  citisen  king.  A 
reyolntion  had  raised  him  to  the  throne :  revolntionary 
sentiments  had  been  revived  by  the  triumph  of  the 
barricades ;  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  a 
constitutional  king  should  govern  a  democracy,  which 
he  was  obliged  at  once  to  propitiate  and  to  restrain.^ 
All  the  parties  of  the  late  reigns  were  as  irrecon- 
suteor  oilable  as  ever:  royalists,  Bonapartists,  doc- 
trinaires,  liberals,  republicans,  and  the  now 
dominant  party  of  the  Orleanists.  But  the  royalists 
were  no  longor  supporters  of  the  tluoue.  They  had 
been  devoted  adherents  of  the  restored  monarchy, 
which  represented,  in  their  eyes,  the  sacred  principle 
of  hereditary  rights  as  well  as  a  time-honoured  insti- 

*  *  Rien  n'ctait  vrai  dans  cette  rojant<^,  qti'un  trone  et  un  ptnipl© 
egalement  frustrea.  Tot  ou  tard,  il  dovait  s'aneantir.  comme  il  avuit 
surgi,  daas  un  souffle.' — Lamartiue,  JliH.  de  la  Re^A.  {PrmminUCy  9>. 

*  Bntie  11i6r£dite.  qu'U  mSLX  baanto,  fit  I'eleekioii  nationale^  qvll 
avatt  ^lud^,  que  poaYilt'U  fairet  M«ii<Bavi«r,  n^goder,  atefiDoyar, 
eapter,  dfHompTe :  gonvenieiiiMit  k  dans  Tisagee^  doni  ancnii.  ne 
dlatlt  niM  y6rtt&'— Ibid. 
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tation,  to  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  owed 
allegiance.  But  now  they  were  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  soTereign,  who  bad  osnrped  the  throne  of  their 
legitiinaie  king. 

The  main  reliance  of  Lonis  Philippe  was  upon 
the  large  socieiy  of  the  middle  classes  who 
dreaded  democracy,  on  one  side,  and  pre-  ng^^® 
rogative,  on  the  other.    And  it  became  the  cianwR 
policy  of  ills  reign  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  these 
classes,  by  fayouring  enterprise  and  industry:  by 
placing  the  chief  power  of  the  State  in  their  hands : 
by  lawhing  upon  them  patronage  and  profits ;  and  by 
an  extended  system  of  politics!  corruption.  Unable 
to  rely  upon  the  traditions  or  sentiments  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  was  driven  to  appeal  to  their  interests.*  The 
Ixjunjeome  were  naturally  attracted  to  the  sober  rule  of 
the  citizen  king ;  and  their  relations  with  their  work- 
men, at  this  time,  further  ensured  their  ad-  sociaiim. 
besion.    After  the  reyolution  of  1830,  the 


*  Of  these  diwiwi  LooIb  BUine  mjs  :  *Ooiiiiiie  elteae  mUitftnte»  la 
bomgeoiwe  a  Viea  m6rit£  de  la  dviliaatloii,  Ella  posaftde  d'ailleun 
dea  qoalit^B :  ramonr  da  tn^til,  le  respect  de  la  loi,  la  luUne  do 
fuiatlsme,  et  de  sen  omiiortements.  des  moeors  douces,  I'^oonomfey 
ee  qui  eompoae  le  fond  des  vertos  domestiqaes.  Hais  elle  manqae 
en  general  de  profondeur  dans  les  idt'cs,  d'^levntlon  dans  les  senti- 
ments;  et  elle  n'a  aucune  vaste  croynnce.' — IlUt.  dc  J)ix  Ann,  v.  332. 

According  to  Guizot  :  '  Et  lorsqu'elles  ont  ete  amenees,  en  1830,  A 
fonder  une  monarchic  nouvcne,  les  classes  moyennesont  porte,  dans 
cette  difficile  entreprise,  un  esprit  de  justice  ct  de  sinceritt-  politique 
dont  aucun  evenement  ne  peat  leur  enlever  rbonneur.  En  dcpit  de 
toiQies  les  passioos,  de  tons  les  pfoils  qui  les  assaOlalent,  en  d^pit 
da  leniB  propres  passions,  elles  ont  sfiriensement  Tonln  et  pratiqn^ 
I'oidra  oonstltnttoanel ;  elles  ont  effeetivement  respeet^et  maintean, 
an  dedans  et  pour  tout,  la  liberty,  9^  la  fois  legale  et  vive,  an  dehors 
et  partont,  la  palx,  la  pais  aettve  et  piosp^.'— I>0  (a  DimaeraHe  sa 
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principles  of  socialism,  founded  upon  St.  Si  Til  nil,  TV'ere 
more  widely  adopted  hy  the  working  classes  of  Paris. 
Tlieir  creed  was  shortly  Uus  :  that  they  should  regu- 
late the  prices  of  their  own  labour,  and  distribute  its 
products  among  themselves:  that  the  inheritance  of 
property  should  be  forbidden :  that  marriage  should 
be  abolished ;  and  that  the  community  should  take 
the  place  of  families.^ 

One  hopeful  contrast  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
ContTMt  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  1789  and  that  of 
n^""^     18a0.    In  the  first,  a  ferocious  thirst  for 

blood  disgraced  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and 
of  history :  in  the  second,  no  blood  was  shed  save  in 
the  streets  of  Paris^  during  the  three  days  of  July. 
Prince  de  Polignac,  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  had 
not  escaped,  like  their  royal  master ;  and  were 
brought  to  trial  for  their  crimes  against  the  law. 
Their  trial  was  watched  by  the  people,  with  threaten- 
ing demonstrations.  In  1793  their  Utbs  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fuiy :  but  now  they 
were  calmly  judged  by  the  chamber  of  peers.  They 
had  violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned :  but  their 
crimes  were  punished  by  transportation  and  impri- 
soament,  not  by  death. 

The  troubled  course  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  may 
Summary  be  briefly  followed.  The  Due  de  Broglie's 
Nrne^nfer    ministry  soon  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by 

that  of  Lafitte,  the  king-maker.  It  was  their 
policy  to  preirent  the  revolution  from  drifting  into 
anarchy ;  and  they  had  the  courage  to  dismiss  tiie  re- 
publican chief  Lafayette  from  the  command  of  the  na- 
MarehW,     tional  i^u.Lid.    This  ministry  soon  gave  pLice 

to  another  under  Casimir  Perier.   To  gratify 

1  flee  Louis  Bluie»  mn,  de  Dix  Am,  it.  90a. 
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the  popular  party,  the  electiTe  franchise  was  now 
extended,  and  the  electors  were  at  once  in-  gieeti^ 
creased  from  99,000  to  168^000,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years  to  224,000.^  Ministers 
had  pledged  themselves  to  govern  hj  the  chambers 
alone  ;  and  tlic  tirst  electiou  uudor  the  new  law, 
left  them  in  a  minority  oi  one,  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

The  revolution  was  again  asserting  its  influence, 
and  the  first  sacrifice  made  to  it  was  the  Aboiiuon 
hereditary  peerage.  An  overwhelming  ma-  Su!!^ 
jority  of  the  deputies  were  bent  upon  its  '^"•^ 
abolition,  and  the  luckless  upper  chamber  was  co- 
erced, by  the  creation  of  thirty-six  life  peers,  into 
the  surrender  of  its  privileges.  The  nobles  had  lost 
their  territorial  power  and  social  influence  :  the  po- 
litical ascendency  of  the  middle  classos  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  electoral  law  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  here- 
ditary peers  was  demanded  at  once  by  the  bourgeoisie^ 
and  by  the  democracy*  Henceforth  tiie  upper  cham- 
ber consisted  of  life  peprs  only,  created  by  the  crown. 
The  general  policy  of  an  hereditary  chamber,  as  part 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  was  little  concerned  in 
this  determination.  Such  was  the  political  and  social 
state  of  France,  that  no  upper  chamber,  whether  here- 
ditary or  not,  could  withstand  the  popular  influences ; 
and  the  hereditary  principle  excited  too  much  jeal- 
ousy, to  be  maintained  against  the  revolutionary  sen- 
timents which  were  still  in  the  ascendent  The  here- 
ditary peers  had  done  iiothiug  to  save  Napoleon  or 
Charles  X-,  and  they  could  do  no  more  for  Louis 
Philippe.    They  had  neitiier  supported  the  crown 


'  Bp«ecU  ot  Guisot  on  electoral  reform.  February  10, 
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against  the  people,  nor  iiplield  liberty  agaiust  pre- 
rogative :  they  had  no  will  or  policy  of  their  own, 
hut  had  been  overborne,  again  and  again,  bv  large 
creations,  and  made  obedient  to  the  dictates  oi  tho 
king's  ministeTBy  and  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  king  was  bow  left  &ce  to  face  with  the  lerolti- 
DiKconteiiu  ^  guide  it  as  best  he  could ;  and  he 
twtilMu!'^'         encompassed  by  the  grayest  difficulties. 

The  working  classes  were  suffering  and  dis- 
contented !  trade  was  injured  by  the  shock  which  com- 
mercial conhdence  had  sustained  from  the  lat^  revo- 
lution :  there  were  Herce  contests  between  workmen 
and  their  employers,  concerning  the  rate  of  wages: 
the  disorders  of  society  vere  miiltipUed»  and  the  pas- 
sions of  political  parties  vere  not  appeased.  The 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  working  classes  was  shown  is 
November  the  insurrection  at  Lyons.  The  troops  were 
Wb]8U.  fliiven  out,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurj^ents.  Nor  was  it  reduced  to  submission 
until  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Soult,  a  fortnight  a^]> 
wards,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men. 
There  were  plots  and  conspiracies  on  exerj 
side.  The  republicans  were  plotting,  and  fomenting 
disorders  at  Paris,  Strasbnrg,  and  Grenoble.  The  ad- 
venturous Duchesse  de  Beri  i  was  vainly  raising  the 
Bourbon  standard  at  Marseillf^s  find  in  La  Vendee. 

But  it  was  in  the  strei^ts  of  Paris  that  the  govem- 
insnrree-  threatened  with  its  greatest  danger, 

tloii  in  A  rising  had  long  been  prelected  by  the  rest* 
less  democrats  of  that  irrepressible  city; 
and  at  the  fnner&l  of  the  popular  general  Lamarqne, 
tiiey  assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and  attempted  another 
Jane 5,  revolution.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
three  days  of  July,  1S30,  were  about  to  be 
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repeated;  ami  Lafitte,  Lafayette,  and  other  leaders 
of  that  time  were  watching  the  course  of  events,  and 
preparing  to  take  the  lead  again,  if  the  insurrection 
Bhould  prove  successful  Three-fourths  of  the  city 
fell  at  once  into  the  bands  of  the  insnrgents,  and  their 
rapid  advance  was  threatening  the  Toileriea :  bat  now 
the  government  were  amply  prepared.  Marshal  Sonlt 
was  in  command,  with  sixty  thousand  regular  troops 
and  twenty  thousand  national  guards,'  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  With  this*  large 
force,  he  stormed  all  the  barricades  and  other  posi- 
tions of  the  iusorgente.  The  insurrection  was  crashed ; 
and  the  monarchy  w  is  saved. 

Bat  this  formidable  insnrreotion  was  the  taming- 
point  in  the  reign  of  Loois  Philippe.  It  had  i,,^^ 
been  at  once  his  policy,  and  his  own  earnest  elcl^^  uie 
wish,  to  govern  France  according  to  the  con- 
stitiition,  which  he  liad  sworn  to  observe.    But  the 
j)eople  of  his  capital  had  deHed  the  law,  and  appealed 
to  arms.    The  normal  reign  of  law  was  for  a  time 
saperseded  by  force ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign 
he  was  constrained  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  the 
ccmstttation.  While  Paris  was  still  in  arms  j^^^^^ 
against  him,  the  printing  presses  of  the  re- 
publican  journals  were  seized  and  broken  uj),  to  pre- 
vent thorn  from  aiding  the  insurgent-s ;  and  when  the 
insnrrectiou  was  quelled,  Paris  was  declared  in  a  statt* 
of  siege.  This  measure  placed  the  capital  under  mar- 
tial law ;  and  all  offiBnces  connected  with  the  late  ris- 
ing^—even  o£Eences  of  the  press^ — ^were  withdrawn 
firantD  trial  by  jury,  and  entrosted  to  courts  martial 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  arrested  without  being 


'  About  90,000  of  this  foree  filled  to  appear  to  the  maater. 
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bronglit  to  trial,  and  the  jounials  weie  pursued  witk 
unrelenting  seYeritj.  These  exceptional  measnrea 
were  a  painfal  anomaly  in  the  reign  of  a  constitn- 

tional  king ;  and  ihey  uniti'd  against  liim  iLe  repub- 
licans, the  royalists,  and  the  Bonapartists.  He  could 
not  expect  popular  support  in  so  rigorous  a  pcdicv : 
bat  one  incident  of  the  insurrection  went  far  to  rally 
around  him  the  middle  classes  of  France.  The  work- 
men had  taken  the  chief  part  in  the  insnrrection :  the 
insurgents  had  fought  under  red  banners^  and  many 
had  worn  the  red  caps  of  the  reyolution.  These  dread 
cmV)hMns  of  tlie  'red  republic'  were  a  terror  U>  indus- 
trious and  tliriving  citizens :  they  recalled  memories 
of  mob-rule  and  the  guillotine :  they  threatened  ruin 
to  trade,  and  danger  to  life  and  property.  Louis 
Philippe  had,  at  least,  saved  them  from  these  calami- 
ties; and  a  large,  but  not  demonstratiTC,  'party  of 
order'  was  forming  itself  upon  whom  every  succes- 
sive government  has  since  relied,  in  resisting  revo- 
lution. Notwithstanding  the  rancour  of  parties,  so 
complete  a  victory  over  insurrection,  at  Lyons,  in  La 
Yendee,  and  in  Paris,  secured  the  couHdence  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  in  the  stability  of  the  govemmeni» 
This  confidence  Marshal  Soult's  ministry  increased  by 
the  success  of  the  armed  intervention  of  France,  in 
concert  with  England,  in  the  aflEiEurs  of  Belgium. 
Casimir  Perier  had  died  before  the  late  events ;  and 
in  October  was  succeeded,  as  premier,  bv 
Sonit**  Marshal  Soult,  who  presided  over  a  doctri- 
minbtrj.  jjc^y.^  cabinet,  including  the  now  celebrated 
names  of  Thiers  and  Guizot  That  a  marshal  of  the 
empire  should  be  first  minister  of  the  citizen  king, 
pointed  to  the  unwelcome  truth  that  the  revolution 
was  still  to  be  combated  by  the  sword.  The  first  aoi 
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of  the  new  minister  was  tiie  oxeation  of  eixty-thzee 
peers,  in  order  to  ensnre  the  cordial  support  of  the 

upper  chamber.  Whether  the  peerage  >vas  heredi- 
tary, or  for  life,  constant  creations  seemed  to  be  the 
law  of  its  existence. 

Louis  Philippe  was  in  open  war  with  the  revola- 
tion ;  he  was  estranged  from  the  legitimists ; 
and  be  relied  npon  the  middle  classes,  who  the  king  to 
dreaded  anarch and  npon  the  Bonapartists^  pmUm. 
whose  leaders  he  tmsied,  and  whose  sentiments  he 
often  took  occasion  to  flatter.    Tlie  adlierence  of  the 
hitter  was  further  favoured  by  the  death  of  j„iy2$, 
Napoleon's  heir,  the  Due  de  Reich stadt  His 
policjr  was  therefore  marked  out  for  him.   It  was  that 
of  repressing  the  revolution  on  one  side,  and  of  oon- 
aliating  the  electors  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  on 
the  other. 

One  of  the  most  lormidable  instrmnents  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  was  found  iii  the  secret  so- 
cieties:  and  a  law  was  proposed  for  their  memMmj* 
repression.    Thon^^h  vij^orously  opposed  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Odillou  Barrot,  Gamier 
Pagus,  and  other  members  of  the  liberal  party,  it  was 
passed  by  large  majorities.   The  revolutionists,  how- 
ever, determined  to  resist  its  execution;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  so  much  popular  feeling  against  it^ 
that  insurrections  broke  out  at  Lyons,  St 

April  18Sl> 

Etiennf*,  and  Paris :  but  they  were  promptly 
8U2>})ressed.*    Thes*^  stronj^  measures  increased  the 
resentment  of  the  revolutionists:  but  they  (effectually 
discouraged  further  insurrections.    That  they  were 
approved  hy  the  electoral  body,  and  the  moderate,  or 

'  I^favotte,  who  had  been  one  of  the  moat  active  promoters  of  in- 
sarrectiunj:^,  died  on  the  20tb  of  May. 
TOL.  n.— 12 
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juste  milieu,  party,  was  proved  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  with  wliicli  they  bupported  the  government, 
at  the  dissolution.* 

It  was  to  this  class  and  this  party  that  Tjonis 
Philippe  continaed  to  look,  for  coniidence 
^'**"^******'  and  political  support;  and  upon  a  limited 
constituenoj  he  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  influenoe 
of  a  vast  government  expenditure  and  patronage*  He 
oould  not  rule  by  a  military  despotism :  he  oould  not 
rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people  ;  and  he  was  driven 
to  the  use  of  corrupt  iniiuences,  ovi  r  the  classes  who 
alone  wen^  disposed  to  support  coiistitutioual  govern- 
ment The  policy  of  William  UL,  of  England,  was  now 
to  be  repeated  in  France,  and  parliaments  and  electors 
were  to  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  crown.' 

The  day  of  armed  insurrections  had  passed  for 
Attempts  to  awhile :  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  assassin. 
ihTSv^^  111  July  1885,  the  kinu^  narrowly  escaped 
Jul/  88,      from  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi ;  and  on 


several  other  occasions'*  his  life  was  sought 
by  the  hands  of  assassins.  His  personal  danger  was 
great :  but  his  throne  was  strengthened  by  acts  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  all  good  citizens  of  every 
party.  The  crime  of  Fieschi,  however,  provoked  new 
measures  of  repression,  especiaUy  against  the  press, 

'  There  bad  been  ministerial  dbanges :  bat  the  policy  of  the  goren- 
meut  was  nncbaaged. 

*  There  were  140,000  ciTfl  offloes,  besides  commissions  in  the  arm/. 
For  evidences  of  corraptlon  dating  this  reign,  see  Osssagnac. !.  07; 
Regnault,  lli  47,  6c.;  Oapeflgae,  ix.  886 ;  Lonis  Blanc,  Mt  Am, 
829. 

•  Attempt  of  Alihaud.  June  25.  ISHO  :  plot  of  TTubttrt.  Decombfr, 
\H'M  :  atteni]»t  of  Darraes.  Orf^Vx  r  17,  1840  :  atteiiipt  f>f  (Jii'^ni-^'^pt. 
upon  the  liv^  of  the  Due  d  Ui  li'ans  and  tlio  Due  do  Nemours,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1841  :  attempt  of  Locumpte,  April  10.  1646. 
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wliich  farther  mflamed  the  liatred  of  the  revolniion- 
Bxy  party. 

In  the  conflict  of  f^reat  principles  and  parties,  ui  Ji- 
nary  changes  of  ministry  require  no  special 
notice  :  but  the  formation  of  an  admiuistra- 


tion  under  Tkiere,  in  February  1836,  affected 
the  future  policy  of  the  State.  There  had  long  been 
a  divergence  of  opinion  between  that  statesman 
and  his  distinguished  coUeagae^  Goizot,  increased 
by  tlieir  liyaliy,  and  by  the  restleBS  ambition  of  the 
fonner.  The  policy  and  instinctB  of  Gnizot  wete  con- 
aerratiTe:  the  sympathies  of  Thiers  were  with  the 
reTolation,  controlled  by  force,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Napoleon.  Hence  his  ministiy  was  of  a  somewhat 
democratic  character ;  and  Guizot  found  no  place  in 
jit.  In  a  fpw  months  he  fell,  and  wan  niiccetded  by 
Count  Mole,  at  the  head  of  a  conservative  and  doc- 
trinaire ministry,  which  included  Guizot. 

At  this  time,  tho  country  was  suddenly  startled  by 
Ijonis  Napoleon's  attempt  to  seduce  the  gar-  ^^^^^ 
rison  at  Strasbnrg.  Its  fiiiliire,  indeed,  was  ^^i^^^^^^ 
as  snddbn  as  the  enterprise :  but  the  defec-  iJ;^'"^ 
tion  of  the  artillery,  and  the  extraordinary 
excitement  caused  by  the  familiar  cry  of  *Vive  FEm- 
pereiir !  *  betrayed  the  sentiments  which  still  clung  to 
the  memory  of  Napol ton.    Louis  Napoleon  was  ban- 
ished to  America:  but,  so  strong  was  the  popular 
sympathy  with  his  cause,  that»  in  defiance  of  conclu- 
sive  evidence^  his  accomplices  were  all  acquitted.^ 

With  many  changes,  the  ministry  of  Count  Mol^ 
ooaitinued  for  fiye  years,  sorely  embarrassed  conflict  of 
by  the  strife  of  pai-ties.  In  1838,  a  disso- 

*  Jerrold,  Life  of  Napoleon  m  R  fii.  di.  7-14. 
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loiioii  seoored  a  small  majority  in  the  oliamber  of 

deputies ;  and  fifty-three  new  peers  were  created,  to 

SouU's  eTisiiru  the  support  of  tlie  upper  house. 
JSSliy.  This  liiinistiv,  however,  could  not  long 
^  hold  itb  grouml  ;  and  the  insurrection  of 

Barbes  again  bronght  MiurBiial  jSouit  to  ike  head  oi 

It  was  not  nntil  May,  1839,  that  the  latent  qpirit  of 
the  leYolntion  again  broke  out  in  insnr- 
rection.  This  insaneddon  had  long  been 
planned  by  Barbes,  Blanqui,  and  several 

other  members  of  a  secret  society,  which  first  called 
itself  Im,  Socii'fe  des  FaniilhSy  and  aftorvvurds  the  tSo- 
cict'j  tits  Saimns.  The  insurrection  was  of  so  limited  a 
character,  and  was  so  promptly  re})ressed,  that  its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  objects  which  it  was 
planned,  and  the  principles  of  its  promoters.  It  was 
intended  as  the  first  step  in  a  social  rsTolation :  its 
objects  were,  not  so  mnoh  to  resist  the  goTemmenti  as 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  society.  The  con- 
spirators, like  their  predecessors  in  the  revolutionary 
straggles  of  France,  maintained  the  popular  doctrines 
of  ecjuality,  ;ind  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But 
these  formed  a  small  part  of  their  creed.  Like  all  re- 
publicans, they  denounced  aristocrats  :  but  who  were 
aristocrats  ?  '  All  monied  men,  bankers,  contractors, 
monopolists,  great  proprietors,  stock-jobbera*  Sach 
men  governed  the  people  by  force ;  and  who  were  the 
people  ?  The  people  were  all  citizens  who  worked,-^ 
the  prd^rea.  They  were  treated  by  the  rich  as 
slaves  and  negroes*  Their  tyrants  had  silenoed  the 
press,  and  had  repressed  societies.  They  governed 
by  force,  and  by  force  they  must  be  overcome.  Tiie 
social  revolution  would  humble  the  rich,  and  the  State 
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and  aocietj  would  henoeforih  be  goveined  by  work- 
ing men.' 

Such  wrre  the  socialist  principles  of  this  laovemont. 
They  had  already  taken  deep  root  among  the  revolu- 
tionary members  oi  the  working  classes,  and  their 
growth  was  destined  to  bring  serious  calamities  u^n 
the  oonntry.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  citizens  of 
France,  against  whom  the  movement  was  directed, 
shonld  eamestlj  support  the  govenmient  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  and  in  the  repression  of  the  red  re- 
public? The  electoral  body,  and  all  political  parties, 
in  both  chambers,  condemned  these  dangerous  princi- 
ples, however  much  they  ditlert  d  upun  other  <][ues- 
tions  affecting  the  policy  of  the  State. 

"Uliilo  SouU  was  minister,  Thiers,  now  leader  of  the 
parties  of  the  gavche  and  gauche  centre,  was  p^^^^ 
aiming  at  an  early  restoration  to  power,  with  jjjgjjr 
a  liberal  ministry.    The  contest  of  rival 
statesmen  and  parliamentary  parties  was  like  that  of 
whigs  and  tones  in  England.  They  advocated,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  assoda- 
tions,  tHe  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  economy  in 
the  public  establishments  :  but  thev  were  all  faithful 
to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  constitution  of  France. 
They  were  stnij^f^linpf  for  power  among  thomsrlvrs, 
under  Louis  Pliilippe  :  but  outside  the  chambers, 
republicans  and  Bonapartists  were  ever  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  profiting  by  the  strifes 
d  the  parliamentary  parties. 

In  what  manner  momentoos  consequences  followed 
the  comparatively  trivial  contentions  of  par-  Agitation 
tiamentary  parties,  may  be  briefly  told    In  '"'■^*™* 

*  mMn  de$  Societes  S'erHes,  ii.  19  ;  Louis  Blanc.  Riat.  de  D(a 
Am,  T.  410  €t  «gfv'  Oftpefigne,  Dix  Am  de  Lomt  FAUippe,  z.  58. 
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1839,  the  opposition,  led  hj  Thiers  aadOdillon  Barroi^ 

comnieiioed  a  moTement  in  faTonr  of  tihe  extension  of 

the  suffrage,  or  parlianientar}'  reform.  At  the  same 
time,  tliej  urged  the  responsibility  of  uiinisters  to 
the  representative  cLamber.  Both  wcil^  natural  and 
pro|)er  subjects,  to  be  advanced  by  a  parliamentary 
opposition.  But  the  king^  who  was  throughout  iiis 
reign  the  chief  of  his  own  cabinet,  had  been  growing 
more  and  more  conservatiTe.  His  fierce  conflicts  -with 
ihe  reyolntionisis,  and  the  frequent  attempts  upon  his 
life,  bad  naturally  led  him  to  recoil  from  changes 
which  might  strengthen  the  foroes  of  rcTolntion.  The 
middle-class  electors  bad  supported  his  tlirone,  and 
helped  him  to  repress  anarchy.  His  natural  caution 
and  his  increasing  age,  ronfirmed  his  unwillingness  to 
entrust  power  to  untried  hands.  Hence,  he  feared  an 
extension  of  the  sufirage  as  the  first  step  in  the  course 
of  revolution :  while  he  resisted  the  full  responsibility 
of  ministers  to  the  chambers,  as  an  infringement  of 
bis  soYCreign  rights*  like  Qeorge  lEL  of  England, 
be  was  slow  to  admit  limitations  upon  his  prerogative 
of  choosing  ministers,  and  directing  their  policy.  His 
confidence  was  placed  in  Soult,  Guizot,  and  the  con- 
servative party;  and  their  resistance  to  constitutional 
changes  gravt  ly  affected  the  political  prospects  and 
ultimate  fate  of  the  monarchy. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Soult's  second  ministry,  Thiers,  the 
Mfni.try  leader  of  tiie  opposition,  was  once  mora 
Flimia^  restored  to  power.  He  conciliated  the  rovoln* 
^  tionary  party  by  a  .farther  anmesty,  by  con- 
secrating a  sepnlchra  for  those  who  fell  in  the  glori- 
ous days  of  July,  and  by  raising  a  monument  to  tbeir 
meraorv,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  statue  of 
JCapoleon  had  already  been  restored  to  its  place  on 
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iJie  oolumn  of  the  Place  Vendome  ;  and  now  he  gratified 
the  Bonapartists,  by  tke  removul  of  the  remains  of 
their  idol  from  St  Helena  to  the  Invulides,  In  cele- 
brating these  events,  he  doli^diti  d  tlie  multitude  hy 
fetes  and  pageantry.  But  the  popular  excitement 
showed  the  ondjing  force  of  parties.  The  revolution 
and  the  empire  stiU  had  their  devoted  adherents,  and 
their  old  sympathies  vere  reyived. 

Louis  Napoleon,  having  returned  to  Europe  from 
his  banishment  across  the  Atlantic,  had  since 


Lonis  Nft- 


been  active  in  reviving  the  hopes  of  his  party,  g^^jt 
His  work,  '  Les  Id(  es  Napoleoniennes,'  pre- 
sented the  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  its  most  attractive 
aspects ;  an<l  friendly  newspapers  dwelt  upon  the 
glories  of  the  cmpiie,  and  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  France  under  its  beneficent  influence.  Too  con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  impelled  bj  a 
lataliam,  which  had  taken  possession  of  him,  he  re- 
solved upon  another  desperate  enterprise.  Without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  in 
France,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  such  an  occasion,  he 
made  his  memora])le  descent  upon  Boulogne.  The 
incidents  of  this  adventure  and  its  failure  Auiru«8, 
Wf  l  e  (overed  with  ridicule  :  but  his  procla-  ^ 
mation  appealed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
people.  Glory  and  freedom  were  his  watchwords; 
and  he  trusted  to  a  response  from  republicans  and 
Bonapartists  aUke.  Condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  his  visions  of  empire  were 
as  dear  as  ever ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  prison  he 
prepared  himself  hj  patient  stndj  and  contemplation, 
for  his  great  destiny.  His  prison  doors  had  j)ert.inber 
not  long  closed  upon  him,  when  tlie  enthusi- 
astic  cries  of  '  Vive  TEmpereur  1 '  which  hailed  the 
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obsequies  of  Napoleon,  at  tlie  IiiTalides,  gave  fresh 

encourageincut  to  Lis  aspirations.' 

The  flattery  which  Thiers  had  oli^red  to  republi- 
8iadd«nfaii  cans  on  oliL'  side,  and  to  Bonapartists  on  the 
of  Thieta.    q^j^^j.^  Jjj^^      been  without  risk  to  the  throne 

of  Louis  Philippe.  Meanwhile^  the  professions  of 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  were  not  realised  by  the 
responsible  minister,  and  the  liberals  mnrmnred  at 
his  shortoomingSi  Bui  his  fall  came  suddenly,  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  It  was  not  from  the  king^ 
nor  from  the  chambers,  nor  from  the  streets  of  Paris, 
that  a  blow  was  struck  at  his  ])ower  :  but  from  the 
cabinet  in  London.  The  ignoniiiuous  failure  of  his 
diplomacy  in  the  affairs  of  Tiirkoy  and  Ej]^ypt :  the 
isolation  of  France  from  the  other  powera  of  Europe  : 
the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Syria :  the  evasion  of  the  French  squadron  from  the 
scene  of  those  achieTements^  in  which  it  had  no  part 
to  play ;  and  war  angrily  threatened,  but  not  deeliured, 
— were  humiliations  which  no  minister  could  suryive. 
Power  was  restored  to  the  conservatiye  party.  The 

veteran  Soult  was,  for  the  third  time,  jjremier, 
third  *  and  Guizot  became  minister  for  forci^]^  af- 
2Ictoi3»,   fairs.    Henceforth,  the  councils  of  the  State 

were  directed  mainly  by  the  latter;'  and 
the  consers^ative  policy  of  the  king  was  maintained 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

One  measure  demands  special  notice.  Thiers  had 
Fortiflca-    P^'oposed  the  fortification  of  Paris ;  and  this 

scheme  was  now  vigorously  carried  out  hj 

Soult.    It  had  been  recommended  for  de- 

'  Jenold,  J4f8  ^Ifapokon  212,  vol.  if.  B.  iv.  v. 
'  He  did  not  becona  piwid«Dt  of  the  eonndl,  or  prenier,  imttl 
Septcmlier  1847. 
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fence  against  foreign  invaders :  but  the  dotaciied  forts 
were  no  less  designed  to  command  the  streets  of  Pana. 
This  ol)jV(  t  was  but  too  manifBSt  to  the  revoliitiQiiists, 
and  they  denounced  the  scheme  aa  another  menace  to 
the  libertieB  of  the  people* 

At  this  time  Erance  was  prosperons :  bnt  its  expen- 
diture was  exoessire :  and  its  people  were  j,,^,^^^ 
heavily  taxed.  The  multiplication  of  offices  ^oiiSng 
and  contracts  continued  to  afford  to  the 
government  vast  influence  over  the  chambers  and  tlie 
electoral  body.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  placemen :  in  the  coun- 
.try  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of- 
fices at  the  disposal  of  the  executiye.^  The  wealth 
of  the  country  was  constantly  increasing:  the  land 
was  laboriously  cultiYated  by  the  peasant  proprie* 
tors commerce  and  manufactures  were  flourishing ; 
and  railways  were  opening  nj)  fresli  fields  of  enter- 
prise and  indn.stry.  Merchants,  traders,  an  J  the  mid- 
dle clafises  generally,  were  satisfied  with  a  gt;vernment 
to  which  they  owed  so  much.  But  the  o'fvn'ers  were 
still  discontented:  they  were  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  their  employers,  and  sometimes  in  open  revolt : 
lepublican  and  socialist  doctrines  were  gaining  ground 
amongst  them ;  and  they  scowled  with  sullen  aversion 
upon  the  rule  of  the  hourgeoisie.  They  denounced  its 
corruption,  its  selfishness,  its  treachery  to  the  popu- 
lar cause,  and  its  reckless  extras  aj^ance.  Above  them 


'  I>e  Cani6,  Etudes  surrhid,  du  Qouv.  repr.  1789-1848,  ii.  238, 280, 
831. 

•  At  this  time  there  were  10,8©0,000  separate  properties  in  land, 
supposed  to  belong  to  about  6,000,000  propri6toni.~jSCaftifi9liM  40 
Is  Fhvnct,  vii.  90 ;  Regnault,  Bkt,  de  HuiU  Am  de  Lowk  Philippe, 

urn 
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was  a  large  class,  excluded  from  the  narrow  irancliisep 
who  demanded  admission  to  the  priyileges  of  the  con- 
stitation.  Nothing  short  of  nniyersal  suffrage  would 
meet  the  political  aims  of  the  ouvrters:  but  thej 

espoused  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  an 
assault  upon  tlie  unpopular  chamber  of  deputiea 
Thej  aimed  at  social  revolution :  but  they  were  not 
the  less  ready  to  strike  an  immediate  blow  against 
the  dominion  of  their  masters  in  the  chambers,  and 
in  the  government  of  the  State. 

Such  being  the  poUtioal  and  social  condition  of 
France,  electoral  reform  became  the  fore- 
{StormT'  most  question  of  the  time.  During  the  min- 
istry  of  Thiers,  an  active  agitation  had  been 
organised :  reform  banquets  had  been  celebratt^  J  in 
Reform  various  parts  of  the  country:  eloquent  ad- 
j5!n2"j&,  dresses  in  support  of  the  cause  were  de- 
A^si,  livered  by  Arago,  Odillon  Barrot,  Gamier 
^  Pftgt'S,  and  other  popular  leaders:  the  press 
shared  eagerly  in  the  discussions ;  and  the  question 
was  ably  debated  lu  the  chauilier  of  deputies.  But  it 
found  no  support  from  the  liljoral  minister. 

No  interference  had  hitherto  been  attempU  d  with 
p^i^  the  political  banquets :  l)ut,  soon  after  the 
proSbUed.  ^^ccession  of  the  Soult-Guizot  ministry,  a 
^T^^'^  Polish  banquet^  in  which  the  French  demo- 
cratic leaders  were  to  take  part,  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  prefect  of  police.  Such  an  exercise 
of  power  was  liaturally  leseiited  by  the  democratic 
press  :  the  governm(uit  retaliated  with  prosecutiou2>, 
and  provoked  the  tierce  hostility  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  of  the  press.  The  indignation  of  the  press  was 
further  aroused  by  a  judgment  of  the  chamber  of 
peers,  which  held  newspapers  guiliy  of  moral  com* 
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plicity  in  crimes  committed  by  others,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  inflammatory  articles.* 

In  1842,  the  question  of  electoral  reform  was  pre- 
sented, in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  a  very  Ej^^torai 
modest  form.    It  was  proposed  that  the  fran-  JvKiVy 
chise  should  simply  be  extended  to  all  per- 
sons  qualified  to  serve  upon  juries :  but  it  was  resisted, 
and  Guizot  declared  his  opinion  that  the  agitation  for 
reform  was  promoted  by  the  enemies  of  social  order. 
Tliis,  indeed,  was  the  conviction  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  ministers  ;  and  they  dreaded  lest  any  enhirgement 
of  the  franchise  should  weaken  the  security  of  law 
and  order,  in  a  country  distracted  bv  factions,  and 
still  con\'ulsed  by  the  passions  of  the  revolution. 

Another  proposal,  for  disqualifying  future  deputies 
for  oflSco,  was  also  resisted  by  the  govern- 
ment. Ministers  had  determined  to  take  tkr^^it 
th^ir  stand  upon  a  limited  franchise,  and  po-  ^' 
litical  corruption.  They  could  not  hope  to  conciliate 
democracy  by  moderate  concessions :  but  they  might 
liave  strengthened  the  monarchy  against  its  enemies, 
l)y  forming  a  wider  basis  of  representation.  By  re- 
fusing any  change,  they  repelled  numbers  of  good 
citizens,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  franchise,* 
wlio,  in  a  growing  society,  would  have  formed  a  bul- 
wark against  democracy.  They  took  up  tlie  same 
position,  in  regard  to  electoral  reform,  as  that  as- 
sumed l)y  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1831.  The  con- 
stitution was  perfect,  and  there  was  no  reasonable 
ground  for  change.  In  England,  this  question  was 
soon  brought  to  an  issue  by  a  strong  parliamentary 


'  Ca.se  of  the  Journal  du  Peuple,  November  1841. 
•  At  this  time  there  were  224,000  electors  only. 
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party :  in  France,  being  left  to  democratic  agitation, 
it  was  preparing  the  way  for  reTolution. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  Dao  d'OrMana,  in 

July  1842,  was  a  serious  shock  to  the  present 
the  Due  dyuasty.  Under  a  more  settled  monarciiy, 
j^li"*'    bis  infant  heir,  the  Comte  ile  Paris,  would 

have  sufficiently  represented  the  royal  line^: 
but,  under  a  govern riient  recently  founded  upon  revo 
Intion  and  the  choice  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  sndden  removal  of  a  manly  and 
popular  prince  from  the  succession,  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  throne. 

With  many  causes  of  {inxiety,  the  conservative  policy 

was  flticcpssfiilly  maintained  for  some  years, 
•ppoftition   The  parliamentary  opposition  was  becoming 

more  formidable,  in  talent  and  in  numbers: 
but  ministers  commanded  a  steady  majority.  The 
press  continued  hostile :  the  revolutiomstB  were  diftaf- 
fected;  and  the  national  guard  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Neither  the  kinj^  nor  his  ministers  were  popular. 
Even  tlio  middle  rlas.sos  of  Paris  were  alienated  by 
tli*>  narrow  principles  of  t lie  (  i m^ervative  jtarty:  but, 
witli  the  support  of  a  friendly  parliament  and  a  faith- 
ful army,  the  steady  course  of  administration  was  pur- 
sued. 

In  May  1846,  Louis  Philippe  was  reminded,  by  the 
escape  of  Louis  Kapoleon  from  Ham,  of  the 

lAmu  presence  of  a  danp^erous  pretender  to  his 
yiuy  .i5,  '  tlirono.  The  prince  courted,  at  onee,  the 
friends  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  ein]^iT'>'*. 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  sympathies  :  lie  pro- 
mised them  fi  eedom  and  glory :  but  as  yet  his  preten- 
sions were  but  the  dreams  of  a  few  conspirators — not 
the  watchword  of  a  party. 
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A  dissolatioii  soon  afterwards  oonfirmed  the  minia^ 

terial  majority.  Everything  promised  peace  TheSpanuii 
and  >A  uLuity  to  the  tlirone,  when  Luuis  Phi-  Juiy^fgliJ' 
iippe's  1111  worthy  iutrif^ues  to  briug  about  the  juiy  tooc. 
Spanish  niaiTiai^cs^  .suddenly  disturbed  his 
cordial  relations  with  England,  and  shook  his  credit 
for  good  faith,  in  France  and  throughout  Europe.  In 
addition  to  charges  of  domestic  misgovernment,  his 
enemies  were  now  able  to  accuse  him  of  sacrificing 
the  honour  of  France,  to  his  own  family  ambition. 
The  estrangement  of  England  from  France  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  marked  opposition  in  their  foreign  policy. 
In  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzer- 
land, Enf^Liiid  was  found  in  sympathy  with  the  lil>eral 
party,  and  favouriii;^^  constitutional  freedom:  while 
France,  dreading  revolution  everywhere,  was  concert- 
ing measures  with  the  absolute  powers  of  Europe, 
to  discourage  and  repress  all  popxdar  moyements  in 
those  States.^  In  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  the 
citisBen-king  was  now  reverting  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Bonrbons.  This  contrast  between  the  policy  of 
England  nnder  a  liberal  ministry,  and  that  of  France 
nnder  a  conservative  king  and  ministers,  conld  not 
fail  U)  end>itt<:r  tiie  hostility  of  the  democratic  party; 
and  the  *king  of  the  barricades*  was  de-  i^^^^ 
nounced  as  the  enemy  of  freedom,  at  home 

'  Much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  tbe»e  intrigues  by 
the  Memoirs  of  Baron  Slockmar,  ii.  130-207;  and  the  first  volame 
of  ICr.  Theodore  UMtln's  Life  of  the  Prinee  Oonaort. 

*'Les  gnodes  pniBSUiees  de  I'Burope  venatent  ifimoigner  d  U 
F^aaee  le  dedr  de  se  ooooeiter  a%'ec  elle,  a  rexelnsion  de  FAnglo- 
terre.  Notre  cabinet  AV^S  wootfflt&  lean  o&veitureg  :  un  jonr  i  taii 
pris  (le  15  Mars)  pour  donner  aux  arrange n i on s  fl'ji"t  ch'^liattus  une 
forme  arr^tee  ot  pW^cisp.' — D'HausaoiiTille,  Hvtt,  de  la  FoUUque  cxk 
du  Qimn.  Fr.  im-imi.  ii.  mU 
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and  abroad.   Popular  discontents  were  lurther  in- 
flamed by  scarcity  and  high  piioes^  and  aeyere  com- 
mercial and  financial  pressure. 
While  the  government  was  thus  snxioimded 

troubles,  some  scandalous  transactions  were 
ctSuj^u/  revealed  ou  the  part  of  Teste,  lately  minis- 
^*  ter  of  public  works,  and  others,  eoimected 
with  a  concession  of  certain  salt  mines.*  This,  and 
some  other  discoveries  of  a  like  nature,  confirmed  the 
accusations  of  corruption,  hj  which  the  cliambers 
and  the  government  had  long  been  assailed,  shook 
public  confidence,  and  threw  fresh  weapons  of  ofienoe 
into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party. 

The  present  iin})oj)ul{irity  of  tlie  govt,  lument  en- 
couraged the  revival  of  agitation  for  elpctoral 
agiuoioo  reform.  Nor  was  this  movement  couiiued  to 
the  liberal  opposition  and  the  revolutionists 
The  Bonapartists  supported  it,  with  the  hope  of  over- 
throwing the  ministers,  if  not  the  monarchy.  The  bouT' 
geome  of  Paris,  which  had  been  graduaUj  becoming 
more  liberal,  and  less  satisfied  with  the  government, 
supported  the  opposition  leaders.  The  advocates  of 
the  cause  resolved  to  excite  the  public  feeling  in  its 
favour  to  the  utmost.  Thiers,  as  leader  ol  the  oppo- 
sition, stood  foremost  in  the  cause ;  and  was  supported 
by  Odillon  Barrot,  Duvergier  de  Hauraxine,  and  other 
jierorm  p^ibUo  meu;  and  the  revival  of  reform  ban- 
bMiqmts.    qnets  was  chosen  as  the  best  form  of  agita- 

'  In  this  reign  the  public  works  had  been  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  corruption.  '  Pour  qu'on  put  agrandir  la  sphere  des  faveurs  idis- 
tribaer,  et  donner  pAtnre  anx  Ames  v^nales,  U  dlreotioii  des  tnkT»nz 
publics,  enJevee  a  Tetat,  est  deveniie  nn  Instmineiit  d'ag^ots^  poor 
ies  ImnqnleTs,  un  moyen  d'achalandage  ^leetoial  poor  Isa  mitiiatraa^* 
-^Louis  Blanc,  Bhi.  de  JHx  An$,  v.  888. 
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tion.  Tliose  banquets  commenced  in  July  1847 ;  and 
the  parliamentary  leaders,  resting  upon  the  reTolution 
of  J uly  1830,  advocated  reforms  consistent  with  the  con- 
Bfcitation :  but  Lamartine,  already  a  popular  leader,  ex- 
pressed more  rerolntionaty  Bentiments;  and  at  some 
of  the  banquets,  the  socialists  did  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adTsndng  their  peculiar  principles  of  social 
revolution.^  Partly  from  these  divisions,  but  mainly 
from  the  absence  of  anv  real  earnestness  in  the  cause, 
the  banquets  had  no  striking  success;  and  before  the 
meetincr  of  the  chambers  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  agitation  showed  symptoms  of  failure.  D,^,,n^b«t 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a  laboured  as< 
sanlt  upon  the  policy  of  the  goremment  also  failed, 
and  the  opposition  saw  that,  without  more  vigorous 
action,  their  cause  was  lost 

A  reform  banquet,  announced  for  January  19,  had 
been  p<  Jstponed,in  consequence  of  a  prohibi-  Reform 
tion  oi  the  police,  uudur  a  law  of  1790 :  but 

*  On  Jaouary  27,  is  is.  M.  fie  Tocqopville  had  .said,  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies  : — '  The  working  classes  are  not  agitated,  a.s  they  some- 
time have  been,  by  political  pa-s^^ioub  :  but  can  you  uut  perceive 
that  their  {MsaonSp  which  were  poUttealp  are  now  sodalt  Oaa  jon 
not  aee  that  opinions  and  ideas  are  spreading  amongst  them,  which 
trad  nm  only  to  overtlirow  this  or  that  law,  tliis  or  tiiat  minister,  or 
even  this  or  that  government,  hat  society  Itsdf,  and  to  shake  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests  ?   Can  yon  not  hear  what  is  daily  re> 

atj'd.  that  (  vervthing  which  is  above  their  own  condition  is  inca- 
pable and  unworthy  to  govern  them  :  that  the  pre}«ent  division  of 
wealtli  in  the  world  is  unju'-'t  :  that  pro})erty  rests  upon  no  e(|uitablo 
baslBt  And  are  you  not  aware  ihut,  when  such  opinions  as  these 
take  root,  when  they  are  widely  diffosed,  when  they  penetrate  the 
masnnn.  they  will  htlng  about,  sooner  or  later— I  know  not  when,  I 
know  not  how-^e  most  tsemendons  lerolntlons  t  Snch,  sir,  is  my 
con^letion  :  we  are  slumbering  on  a  volcano.  I  am  certain  of  it,'— 
Beevo,  B^foi  and  B^ubliean  France,  ii.  IdO. 
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the  leaders  now  tL  Uirmined  to  defy  this  prohibition, 
Fcbn»«ry  ^  illegal,  and  announced  a  banquet  for  i'eb- 
14,  im.  niaiy  22.  As  the  time  approached,  however, 
public  excitement  had  been  bo  much  aroused  bj  the 
impending  collifflon  between  tiie  refonners  and  the 
government,  that  the  leaders,  alanned  at  the  crisis 
which  they  themselves  had  raised,  readily  listened  to 
a  comproiiiis.'.  it  wan  ai^rood  that  the  mcotinf*  should 
separate  ut  tiie  first  siunnKins  of  tlio  police;  jiiul  tlmt 
the  right  of  meeting,  and  tiie  legality  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, should  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law.  Bnt^ 
to  prevent  the  complete  failure  of  their  demonstra- 
tion, they  announced  ihat  there  would  be  a  processiott 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in 
The  pro-  which  tho  national  guard  wore  invited  to  at^ 
**'^*  tend,  in  uniform.  This  demonstration  \vas 
obviously  far  minv  danj^erous  than  flu?  bancjuct,  which 
had  been  abandoned  ;  and  the  government  determined 
to  prevent  it,  by  force  of  arms.  Again  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  shrank  from  the  dangers  which  they 
had  provoked;  and  exhorted  the  people  to  give  up  the 
procession.  Tho  p<  )pular  gathering  being  thus  aban* 
doned  by  its  promoters,  the  military  preparations  for 
preventing  it  were  discontinuod. 

Meanwhile,  though  no  procession  was  attempted,  a 
Tumult?  ^^''8*^  concourse  of  people  assembled  iu  the 
SS!mr  of  ^he  capital    The  republicans,  in- 

dignant at  the  desertion  of  their  parliamen* 
taiy  leaders,  had  encouraged  a  peaceful  demonstration 
in  favour  of  reform :  many  were  ignorant  that  the  pro- 
cession had  been  countermanded  :  multitudes,  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause,  gathered  together,  in  expect^ition 
of  disorders,  or  iu  search  of  excitement,  and  to  gratify 
curiosify.   All  day  the  streets  were  occupied  by  agi- 
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tated  and  expectant  crowds  :  but  no  disorders  were 
committed  until  the  evening,  when  some  troops  of 
cavalry  were  pelted  by  the  mob,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  raise  barricades.  Such  another  day,  how- 
ever, could  not  safely  be  encountered,  and  the  govern- 
ment resolved  upon  a  military  occupation  of  the  city 
b}'  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guard.  The 
latter  promptly  answered  to  the  call :  but  they  assem- 
bled,— not  to  fight  against  their  fellow-citizens,  but  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  government 
Their  disaffection  was  too  soon  declared.  i),.f,.ttioii 
They  shouted  *  Vive  la  rc/orme  !  *  and  placed  nuiioiuu 
themselves  between  the  soldiers  and  the  j^eo- 
pie.  The  troops  could  not  disperse  the  mob,  without 
a  conflict  with  the  national  guards,  and  were  thus  re- 
duced to  inaction.  There  was  no  fighting :  but  the 
people  were  effectually  protected  by  the  artful  inter- 
vention of  their  armed  allies.  Without  a  blow,  au- 
thority had  been  overcome  ;  and  the  mob  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  government. 

Guizot  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thiers,  to 
whom  Odillon  Barrot  was  soon  added.    So  Minihiryof 
far,  the  cause  of  reform,  and  the  ambition  of  ulliiion""^ 
the  opposition  leaders,  had  i)revailed.  But 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  offices  of  the  democratic 
journals,  the  *  Reforme '  and  the  '  National,'  the  de- 
fection of  the  national  guards,  the  victory  of  the 
populace,  and  the  surrender  of  the  government,  were 
triumphs  too  great  to  be  satisfied  by  a  change  of  min- 
istry.   They  were  an  encouragement  to  revolution; 
and  while  the  national  guards  returned  home,  after  a 
day  of  equivocal  distinction,  the  republicans  organ- 
ised armed  bands  of  revolutionists  to  march  through 
the  streets,  and  renew  the  popular  excitement  A 
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shot  being  fired  at  the  soldieni  on  guard  at  the  Hotel 

of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  they  replied  with  a  volley.  Up- 
wards uf  lifty  of  the  mob  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
were  carried  through  the  streets,  and  exhibited  as 

the  victims  of  an  atrocious  tyrannv.  The 
plSfc'^''^    ghastly  spectacle  aroused  the  fury  of  the 

populace,  and  Paris  was  soon  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  In  presence  of  this  new  danger,  Mar- 
shal Bngeaud  was  promptly  appointed  to  the  militazy 
command  of  Paris»  and  Gteneral  Lamoriciere  to  the 
command  of  the  national  guard.  The  marshal  lost  no 
time  in  restoring  order.  Not  a  shot  was  fired :  but 
every  barricade  was  levelled,  every  position  of  the  in- 
surgents taken  ;  and  in  a  low  iiours  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  caj)ital  ^vas  completed.  The  insur- 
rection was  overcome  :  authority  was  vindicated ;  and 
nothing  was  now  wanting,  but  to  inspiie  the  people 
with  confidence  in  the  new  ministers.  At  this  very 
moment^  when  the  goyemment  had  been  rescned  from 
its  danger.  Marshal  Bngeaud  received  an  order  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  their  positions!  Thiers 
and  Odillon  Barrot  had  resoWed  upon  this  fetal  or- 
der, to  conciliate  the  people,  and  avert  further  disor- 
ders. But  it  ]novcd  the  death-warrant  of  the  mon- 
archy. Abaslicd  and  dis])irited,  tlie  troops  withdrew; 
and  Paris  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  republican 
leaders  and  the  populace.  Thiers,  scared  by  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  resigned  in  laTOur  of  Odillon 
Barrot :  bat  it  was  now  too  late  to  arrest  the  danger. 
The  mob  had  occupied  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  was 
advancing  to  the  Tnileries.  The  troops  were  fn^ 
AbdicAtion  temising  with  the  people.  The  king,  as- 
ofiiMking.  g^pg^  jjjg  cause  was  lost,  signed  his 

abdication  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  jouug 
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Comte  de  Paris.  The  royal  family  Lad  scarcely 
time  to  escape  from  the  palace,  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  to  be  wrecked  and  riiled  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  courageous  Duchesse  d*Orleans  hastened  to 
the  chamber  with  her  two  sons^  the  Comte  The 
de  Paris  and  the  Dao  de  Ohartres ;  and 
the  chamber,  by  acclamatioD,- declared  the 
jonng  prince  king,  and  his  mother  regent  Bnt,  snd- 
denly  an  armed  mob  burst  into  the  hall,  and  in  the 
midst  ui  luiiiuU  and  violence,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  appointed,  with  Lamartinc  at  its  head. 
Meanwhile  another  provisional  government  The  pi©, 
had  been  proclaimed  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  ;  k«>v7^ 
but  a  fusion  was  eflfected,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure;  and  the  republic  was 
(reclaimed  by  Lamartine,  from  the  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille*  A  Parisian  mob  had  oYerthrown  the  mon- 
archy, and,  in  opposition  to  the  chambers  and  the 
■vast  majority  of  the-  people  of  France,  had  suddenly 
established  a  rejjublic!  * 

Thus  ended  the  trial  of  constitutional  government 
nnd«'r  Louis  Philippe.  Whatever  his  faults  paiiy^pj 
and  failures,  there  had  been  more  of  liberty  Phui'Jip^^ 
and  respect  for  the  law,  and  more  material 
prosperity,  during  his  reign,  than  in  any  former  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  France.   On  every  side,  there 
had  been  disastrous  errors.    The  foundations  of  his 
throne,  which  had  always  been  narrow,  were  farther 
contracted  by  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  last  years 

>  '  Doonor  U  Fnmoe  do  1848  ft  la  nunutrchie,  e'eUit  1a  dooner  aux 
factiona.  La  ptifB  dev^i  prendre  sa  dictature.  I^t  dictature  da 
payft  c'est  la  iepa1iUqm''-Lamartlne,  Bitt,  de  la  Sett.  {Prkm- 
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of  his  reign.  Less  reliauco  upon  corruption,  and 
more  contideuce  in  the  people,  might  have  saved  his 
throne.  The  reform  agitation  had  been  grossly  mis- 
managed  by  the  opposition,  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
conservative  ministry^  on  the  other.  In  tiiie  crisis  of 
the  revolution,  the  king  and  his  family  were  timid 
and  irresolute :  but  the  crowning  error  was  that  of 
Thiers  and  OdiUon  Barrot  The  insurrection,  which 
brought  them  into  power,  was  trifling  compared  with 
those  which  had  been  repressed  by  Marshal  JSoult ; 
and  it  had  been  already  overcome,  when  they  de- 
livered up  the  capital  to  the  populace.  Their  royal 
master  was  the  king  of  the  barricades :  they  were 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  present  crisis;  and 
they  shrank  from  the  unpopularity  of  a  conflict  with 
the  people.  As  for  the  repul)lican  journalists,  the 
leadera  of  secret  societies,  and  professional  revolu- 
tionists, tliey  found  their  opportuuitv  in  the  anar- 
chy wlii(  h  they  had  encouraged,  and  which  minis- 
ters and  liberal  deputies  had  weakly  suffered  to  gain 
ground* 

The  revolution  of  1830  had  awakened  the  democracy 

81,10  of  of  Europe  :  the  revolution  of  1848  aroused  it 
from'i'ado  to  still  greater  activity.  Eighteen  years  had 
worked  many  clianges  in  European  politics 
and  society.  During  that  period,  France  had  been 
governed  by  a  constitutional  king,  deriving  his  power 
from  the  people,  and  renouncing  the  old  traditions  of 
the  Bourbons.  England  had  strengthened  her  popu- 
lar institutions,  and  reformed  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  centuries.  A  new  political  life, — healthy, 
vigorous,  and  liopeful, — was  animating  her  p(Hi]de  at 
home,  and  throughout  her  colonial  eTn])ire.  Her  ox- 
ample,  and  the  liberal  foreign  policy  oi  her  statesmen. 
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vas  giving  enoouragement  to  the  aspirattons  of  patri- 
ots in  other  lands.  In  Greece,  the  birthplace  of  Eu- 
ropean liberties,  an  historic  people  had  cast  off  the 
Tuiki.^li  yoke,  and  were  enjoying  independence  and 
constitutional  freedom,  under  tlie  protection  of  Eng- 
land, Franco,  and  Kussia.  In  Belgium,  tlio  now  mon- 
archy, guided  by  the  consummate  judgment  of  King 
Leopold,  presented  a  conspicuous  example  of  freedom, 
leTiving  prosperity,  and  contentment.  Spain,  aided 
bj  English  sympathies,  had  OYerthrovn  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  Bourbons,  which  had  been  fastened  upon 
her  by  French  intervention  in  1822;  and  secured 
guarantees  for  constitutional  government,  under  the 
youthful  Queen  Isabella.  Italy  liad  been  iietting, 
more  ija[)atiently  than  ever,  against  foreign  domina- 
tion, nnd  the  repressive  policy  of  her  rulers.  Huntrarv 
had  grown  discontented  with  her  subjection  to  Austria. 
The  states  of  Germany  were  stirred  with  aspirations  * 
lor  national  freedom,  and  for  German  unity.  Every* 
where  was  to  be  observed  a  sympathetic  movement 
of  racesy  nationalities,  and  religions,  in  favour  of  inde- 
pendence and  union.'  Such  sentiments  had  once  been 
little  regarded  in  European  politics,  but  were  now 
becoming  a  potential  force  in  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Wliilo  Europe  was  thus  prepared  for  further  poli- 
tical changes,  her  social  development  had 
vastly  increased  the  power  of  tlie  people,  c''*"^*''- 
Having  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wars,  they  had  made  unprecedented  advances 
in  ttkaterial  welfare,  and  intellectual  activity.  The 
inventions  of  science  had  enlarged  the  capacity  of 
human  labour.  Steam  had  extended  the  productive 
forces  of  manufactures,  the  range  of  commerce,  and 
the  communications  of  the  world.   The  electric  tele- 
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^r.ipli  had  commenced  its  magic  operations,  and  was 
(quickening  the  intercourse  of  society  and  of  nations. 
8ojne  restraints  upon  trade  and  commerce  had  al- 
ready been  removed:  sounder  piiiioiples  of  taxation 
were  beginning  to  be  accepted  :  industry  was  encour- 
aged by  more  eniiglitened  iaws»  by  bolder  ent^^rprises, 
and  improved  organisation.  Wealth  and  capital  were 
rapidly  increasing  :  evidences  of  growing  prosperity 
were  uniTersaL  The  industrial  classes  were  acqnii^ 
ing  an  extended  social  influence. 

Yet  more  remarkable  had  been  the  intellectual 
inieiicctimi  progrcss  of  societj  during  this  peiiod.  In 
******  science  and  philosophy  there  was  a  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry,  alli(Hl  with  practical  aims  for  the  im- 
mediate welfare  of  mankind.  In  literature  there  Avas 
unexampled  variety,  and  a  rare  freedom  of  thought 
The  labours  of  the  learned  were  now  popularised 
for  the  use  of  the  multitude.  The  successful  pursuit 
of  knowledge  was  accompanied  by  its  general  diffu- 
sion. A  cheap  literature  found  its  way  into  eveiy 
household.  It  had  become  the  wise  policy  of  most 
States  to  encourage  the  education  of  the  people  ;  and 
popular  writers  completed  the  work  which  govern- 
ments had  commenced.  In  politics,  the  newspaper 
press  had  acquired  extraordinary  ex|)ansi()n,  and  ex- 
ercised an  inHuence  previously  unknown,  except  in 
revolutionary  times.  All  questions  of  public  interest 
were  discussed  with  earnestness  and  freedom.  Even 
in  States  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  little  re- 
spected, newspapers  had  become  an  acknowledged 
political  power.  Thus  nations  had  been  instructed ; 
and  public  opinion  had  become  a  force  whidi  nden 
could  not  defy  with  safety. 

Such  being  the  development  of  European  society. 
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the  revolution  of  February  1848  suddenly  aroused 
the  latent  discontents  of  many  nations.    In  sudden 
Italy,  repugnance  to  the  Bourbons  and  to  iKvofu. 
Austrian  rule,  had  become  irrepressible.  KH.nliry 
Sicily  was  already  in  revolt,  and  Naples  was 
threatened   with    immediate    insurrection.  ^"  ^^"'y- 
Milan  rose  in  arms  against  the  Austiians,  and  drove 
out  their  forces,  under  Marshal  Radetzkv,       ,  , 
to  Mantua  and  Verona.    Venice,  animated  '"'^ 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  the  Milanese,  renounced  the  dominion  of 
Austria,  and  proclaimed  a  provisional  gov-    "'^  ^' 
emment    The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena  fled 
from  the  sudden  wrath  of  their  subjects.    The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  saved  his  throne  by  making 
common  cause  with  his  people  against  his 
old  allies,  the  Austrians.    The  Pope  hastened  to  allay 
the  discontents  of  the  Romans,  by  granting  them 
a  new  representative  constitution :  but  was  driven 
nevertheless,  by  the  continued  demonstra- 
tions of  his  people,  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria.    But  the  most  signal  event  of  this 
period — decisive  of  the  destinies  of  Italy — was  the 
determination  of  Charles  All>ert,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  Italian  '  ^ 
unity,  and  to  brave  the  Austrian  legions,  as  leader  of 
that  national  cause.    Italy  was  now  in  arms  against 
her  mlers ;  and  was  entering  upon  that  long  and  criti- 
cal struggle,  by  which  her  foreign  rulers  were  ulti- 
mately expelled  from  her  soil,  and  freedom  and  na- 
tional onion  were  achieved  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Threatened  in  her  Italian  dominions,  Austria  was 
surrounded  br  dant^ers  vet  more  critical  at 
home.    In  the  capital,  tumultuary  risings 
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were  followed  by  tiie  concession  of  constitutional  re- 
forms, and  by  the  flight  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the 
Teteran  ooimciUor  of  absolatism.  Twice  the  emperor 
withdrew  from  the  continued  disorders  of  Yienna: 
nor  could  the  city  be  reduced  except  by  a  besiegbg 
army.  And  at  length  he  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
Becembcr  ^^^'^  vigorous  hands  of  his  jonthfnl  ut  plicw, 
2,  im,  Francis  Jolm.  Meanwhile  the  Oiii|>ire  was  in 
danger  of  dismemberment  Hungary  was  prepariiig 
to  assert  her  independence :  the  jealons  and  hostile 
races  of  Germans,  Magyars^  and  Sclaves  were  arrayed 
against  each  other:  Sclayonic  diets  were  convened: 
schemes  of  a  new  Sclayonic  monarchy  were  projected; 
and  a  provisional  government  was  proclaimed  at 
Prague.  Races  and  nationalities  had  become  an  im- 
minent peril  to  the  State.  Through  the  agonies  of 
this  crisis  the  empire  passed,  with  a  fearful  strain 
upon  its  power.  The  Hungarian  insurrection  could 
not  be  crushed  without  the  aid  of  Bussian  arms :  the 
Sclayonic  troubles  were  oyercoiae,  for  a  time,  by  force 
and  by  concessions.  Ultimately,  a  free  constitution 
was  granted  to  Hungary ;  and  the  institutions  of  the 
Austrian  empire  were  remodelled  u]>on  a  constitu- 
tional basis.  Tlirouj^hout  its  doniinions,  the  princi- 
ples of  absolutism  were  renounced  in  favour  of  free- 
dom! The  conflicting  claims  of  riyal  races  and  na- 
tionalities, in  this  composite  empire,  have  since  proved 
a  grave  embarrassment :  but  Austrian  statesmen  have 
learned  to  treat  them  with  moderation  and  liberality, 
and  m  Ijariuony  with  the  principles  of  a  free  State. 
Throughout  the  neighbouring  States  of  Germany, 
the  shock  of  the  revolution  was  no  less  vio- 
Germaay.    j^^^    Notwithstanding  the  reforms  of  1830, 

these  States  had  generally  maintained  their  former 
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laws  and  customs.  In  eYOxy  kingdom,  or  feadal  pxin- 
cipality,  were  to  be  seen  an  old-fashioned  oonri,  an 
exdiisiTe  society,  a  grotesque  worsliip  of  rank,  titles, 
pedigrees,  and  armorial  qnarterings,  a  tenadoas  eti- 
quette, invidions  privileges,  and  a  narrow  political 
rule.  Prussia,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  continued 
to  be  the  type  of  the  German  States,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Wise  councillors  Imd  lon«.^  foreseen  the  ne- 
cessity of  timely  concessions  to  the  advancing  public 
opinion  of  the  time:  but  an  inert  conservatism  had 
resisted  chaDge»  and  was  now  to  encounter  revolution. 
Nowhere  was  society  more  ripe  for  political  changes 
than  in  Germany.  In  the  midst  of  old-world  cnsioms, 
had  arisen  a  learned  and  specnlatiye  generation  of 
thinkers,  who  had  Tentored,  with  singular  originality 
and  boldness,  into  every  department  of  serious  study. 
In  history,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  religion, 
they  had  questioned  the  received  opinions  of  the 
world.  As  dehajit  of  anthoiitics  and  prejudice  as 
the  French  encyclopaedists,  they  were  far  deeper  and 
more  earnest  in  their  researches,  and  more  demon- 
stratiTe  in  their  reasoning.  The  novel  speculations  of 
professors  were  eagerly  cattght  np  by  enthusiastic 
students;  and  the  educated  classes  were  trained  to 
original  thought  German  literature  was  animated 
by  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  an  expanding  society, 
which  bore  little  part  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, had  learncnl  political  principles  opposed  to  the 
narrow  policy  of  their  rulers. 

Everywhere  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  tiipe 
roTealed  itself.    The  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den averted  tumults  by  promptly  conceding  Honarv 
liberty  of  the  press,  a  national  guArd,  and 

by  jury.   Popular  demonstrations  at  Wiesbaden, 
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Frankfort,  Diis&eldorf,  Cologne,  and  Hesfi^-Cassel 
were  followed  by  concessions  of  political  fraucliises. 
In  Bavaria,  the  art-loving  king  Ludwig,  who  had 
made  his  capital  a  claasio  city,  was  forced  to  abdicate* 
At  Dresden  and  Hanover,  popular  movements  were 
satisfied  by  consUtntional  guarantees.  Disorders 
spread  from  the  cities  to  the  conntr^^  where  a  peasant 
war  was  irnmineni  Castles  were  stormed :  their  ar« 
chives  were  bunied ;  and  the  frightened  inmates  fled 
for  their  lives.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  a 
strong  agitation  art)se  in  support  of  Germiin  unity, 
ji  which  resulted  in  the  meetinj^  of  a  national 


]$i8.  assembly  at  Frankfort  At  Berlin  the  king 
endeavonied  to  allay  the  popular  excitement  by  liberal 
oonoessions,  and  by  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  national 
unity.  But  there  were  disastrous  collisions 
between  the  troops  and  the  populace ;  and 
the  square  beneath  the  very  windows  of  the  royal 
palace  was  siaiiiod  with  blood.  The  king  bowed  down 
before  the  people,  and  accepted  the  revolution.  He 
rode  throu'/li  the  citv,  weariuj::  the  colours  of  tlie  der- 
man  democracy,*  and  promised  to  take  the  lead  of 
German  liberty  and  unity.  Without  pursuing  furtlier 
the  progress  of  events  in  Germany,  it  may  be  briefly 
said  that  the  revolutionary  storm  had  burst  over  the 
land,  and  that  everything  was  changed.  Feudalism, 
privileges,  and  old-world  traditions  gave  way  before 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the  pressure  of  a  new 
society.  Democracy  was  held  in  check  by  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  the  fatherland :  there 
were  numbers  of  speculative  politicians, — democrats, 
ol  every  creed,  republicans  and  communists, — and  ao- 

*  The  tikoloDr  of  black,  red,  and  jellow. 
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dety  was,  for  a  time,  disturbed  and  dumoiidiHotl :  imt 
the  free  institutions  of  England  forinod  th«  idttftl  o( 
the  German  libcriils.^    Constitutional  fraadom  WM 
achieved;  and,  after  many  years,  the  dream  j^,,, 
of  German  unity  was  realised  in  Hha  conquer^ 
ing  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  William, 

While  other  countries  were  tlins  conviilpk*(l  by  th«i 
irresistible  force  of  the  rovf)biti()ii,  th*«  moral 
strenL'th  of  free  States  preHent^-d  aa  hmU  iU'-  i'/Jf^'*"* 
live  j>t>liti(al  example.    Belgium,  ho  biiudy 
enfraiicLisr  d,  contemptuously  repellird  the  i/migfiiii* 
cant  etforts  of  French  and  hidhe  reTobitiouiMUi/'  in 
England,  the  time-hoaoaTied  h^ims  of  fratabfrn,  i\m 
goTermnenl;  enjoying  ibe  beartjr  etmMttuim  id  Urn 
people,  eanlT  repressed  flie  ibr^al^nhi^/  mfts^umM 
of  chartLst^  and  repealfrn^.    T}:*y^i  ^//vrf       ^U-  f.iAf 
wrre  »ecure  which  T*rrX^-A  ti\ym  Ib/r  b/ovJ  b;>.-<«  '/f 

puldi''*  OT!??!!^^  Xi3:iXi0JJ^\    H^iW^JflL     AtA  it'jih  U.IJ« 

erincai  year  (jt  r^^rhtx^jtM  tut  mtfftui  JHksy  tUf^wu^ 
that  frgjcdU—  is  tbe  s^mt  salejrusid  mtf/usM  fU:H^t^ 


a  tut  .BMHT  f/  tltt^  <Ambr      ^'MMim*  ilUi^.a  ^ 
Jj^L^  Jim. 


CHAPTEB  XYIL 


FBiLNCE  (oaniinued), 

VRB  RBFOBUO  OF  184B— LOYTIB  VAFOLaOll  BLaOTKD  nafn>EIIT<- 
BIB  BBLATIOm  iriTB  THB  A88BIIBLT— TBB  OOUF  D*^AT  OP 

nacEiaiEB  9,  1861— tbb  aboohd  KHPiitB^rALL  op  tbb  sk* 

miDB— TKB  BBPOBLID  OF  1870— THB  COIOIUBB,  1871  ~  THB 
BBFOBLIC  UMDKB  TH1BII8  AHD  MABWIAIi  1CAC1IAB05. 

Fbakge  was  now  under  a  democratic  republic;^  and 
^     after  nearly  iive-and-forty  years  ol  Imperial 
gMicof     and  monarehical  rule,  democracy  mB  again 
in  the  ascendant'   Its  charaoter  and  aims 

*  The  following^  are  the  principal  authorities  upon  the  Republic  of 
1848  and  the  Second  Empire  : — Laniurtiae,  Hut.  dc-  la  B^.  de  1848 ; 
lb.  Mem.  iiudUs ;  Hranierde  Ca-ssagnac,  HijU^  de  Id  Chvtr  dti  Rot 
Louif  -  Philippe  t  de  in  ilrpttbiiqur  de  1848  et  dti  RrtdbluM  incut  dt 
V Empire  ;  Louis  Blanc,  Pages  d'JJiiU,  dc  Ut  R<  o.  de  Fetrier ;  lb. 
UiU.  de  la  Reo,  de  1848  ,  lb.  RCtcUUioiu  Uistoriqui*  ;  Regnault,  Hiti. 
4m  ChuwmemetU  Pnmaoire;  Lord  Nonuaby,  Tear  of  SevoinHtma ; 
OuaaOaH&re,  Mem, ;  Emile  ThooMs*  ITM.  det  Atdien  NaUomus: 
Proodhon,  Conftmont  <f«ii  S^toluHomuun;  Qvj,  Sid,  deJfapoUom 
HI.  :  Iv08i>ez,  Hid.  de  Louit-lTapoUm ;  Provost  Paradol.  Frwum 
Noutelle,  1869  ;  Mimoiren  podKume$  fOdUon  Barrot  ;  Jules  Simon, 
Soutenirn  dn  \  S,  ptnnhre :  Origine  et  Chute  da  Second  Empire  :  lb. 
Gouct  rnemt  lit  de  la  Diferute  N'^ti'^nale  :  lb.  La  Libert';  MH»i<1uit 
Rt'c  dutum  Miiitairi  ;  Xavior  Durrien.  Le  Coup  d'Ktat ;  HipiK>iyie 
Magen,  Jfi.''t.  dt  In  llrreur  BoiuipartijUc  ;  LAytTitC-,Bccucil  d'A<4e» 
OffiHeU  ;  A  n  nuaire . 

*  Writing  In  1848,  U.  Qotiol  thus  speaks  of  demooraoy :— '  Cestte 
dnpMtt  de  toaiet  Its  wpSruiMs,  de  toutes  lee  ambiUone  eoeielee  d« 
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had  imdergono  some  changes  :  hut  its  fund  a  mental 
principles  were  the  same  as  CTer.  The  revolution  of 
February,  1848,  was  characterised  In'  the  same  lenity 
m  that  of  1830.  So  far  from  attempting  to  arrest  the 
lojal&mily  in  their  flighty  the  proTisional  govern- 
ment forwarded  monej  to  speed  them  on  their  way.^ 
The  late  ministers  were  threatened,  to  gratify  tiie 
people :  bat»  in  liappj  contrast  to  the  reign  of  terror, 
suffered  no  molestation.  And,  further,  a  decree  was 
issued  abuliteihing  capital  punishment  for  political 
offences.  Otherwise  the  new  repubUo  resembled  its 
celebrated  protot^'pe  of  1702.' 

Once  more  the  almost  forgotten  words,  'Libert^, 
Egalite,  Fraternity,'  appeared  upon  all  the  jj^^  ^ 
public  buildings :  again  *  citojen'  and  '  cito-       o>  um 
jenne '  took  the  place  of  *  monsieur '  and '  ma>  ^^^i"^ 

llniiikiait£»  pttm  oa  impiinB,  iiobI«>i  on  biissm.  saaafiis  on  iiueii* 

•Ces,  possibles  on  chimeriqaes.' — De  la  Demoeratie  en  JF^rance,  8. 
'  L'empire  da  motdrriKKTatio  n'oM  point  nn  accident,  local,  passager. 
C»'st  le  (Ivvoloppfinrnt — (rnntres  diruient  }f  (li'chainement — do  la 
nariirr  liuuiame  tout  entUTe,  sur  t«ut«  l;i  lij^ne  ot  h  toutos  Ics  pro- 
foiiiieurs  do  la  socicte  ;  et  par  consequent  la  lutte  flagranu).  gene- 
rale,  continue,  inevitable,  de  ses  bona  et  de  sea  maavais  penchants, 
de  MB  Twins  «id6  86S  Tieca,  d«  toates  ses  passions  et  de  toatee  aes 
ffoveee,  pour  perfeelioiiiier  et  poor  oorxompre,  poor  Clever  et  pow 
eb^eser,  pour  ci^r  et  pour  d^tnUm.  Cest  Itt  d^muda  T^tat 
■Oelalf  !•  condition  permanente  do  notro  nation.' — ^Ibld*  5. 

>  Lamartine,  Hist,  de  la  Ri'v.  de  1848,  livre  z.  eb,  Lord  Nor- 

manby,  A  Tear  of  Revolution ,  \.  ^90  f  f  o^  n 

'  *  La  repnWique,  telle  quo  rontendait  Lamartia*',  n'l'tiiit  ]>oint  un 
bo«lfTPT??eniont  a  imit  hasard  de  la  France  et  du  ruonde  ;  c  rtait  im 
avrnement  n'volutionnaire,  aecideDtal,  soudain  duns  la  forme,  mais 
regolier  dans  eon  dt-veloppement  de  la  dfimoeratie ;  un  progres  deas 
lis  ▼etee  de  la  phfloeophle  et  de  lliiim«i!tl ;  ime  eeooiide  et  plus 
liemoBae  tentative  d'nn  giud  people  poor  ee  tirer  de  la  totelle  dee 
dTSMtfes,  el  pour  appfeiidTe  h  ae  gouvemer  lui-mtine.'— Lamartiiie^ 
JIM.  tff  to  Ami  <b  IMS,  Um  Is.  €b.  7. 
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dame : '  all  titles  of  Loik)iu  wore  abolished :  *  the  streets 
received  revoiutiouarv  names:  trees  of  lib- 
foiiSrad.  were  planted,  and  a  red  ribbon  was  ap- 

pointed to  be  worn  in  the  button-hole  of  evexy 
good  citizen*  Snoh  were  the  playthings  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

In  its  more  serious  form,  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
former  times  was  also  revealed.   The  tranquil  rule  of 

the  Imurgeoisie  was  overthrown.  The  clubs,  which  had 
ciaiwre-  been  closed,  were  now  reopened,  and  re- 
********  sunicd  their  dangerous  activity.  The  streets 
and  environs  of  Paris  were  still  crowded  by  the  insiir- 
gent8»  by  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  by  the 
convicts,  thieves,  and  ruffians  of  that  vast  city.^  To 
avoid  general  plunder,  it  was  necessary  that  this  hun- 
NatioMi  gry  multitude  should  be  fed.  The  provi* 
wvrk«iioiM.  gional  government  decreed  that  employment 
should  be  ensured  to  all  citizens;  and,  by  opening 
national  workshops,  they  at  once  met  this  pressing 
danger,  and  gratified  the  socialists.  The  city  was  still 
in  possession  of  the  ])()])ul;ice  :  the  municipal  guard 
had  bcM'n  disbanded,  and  the  troops  sent  out  of  Paris; 
and,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protection  and  of  the 
employment  of  dangerous  proUtaires,  the  government 

•  This  was  done  without  tlie  consent  of  Lamartine,  who  said.  '  Ne 
OommenQODS  pas  la  revolution  par  un  ridicule  ;  la  noblesse  usii  abolie, 
mais  on  n'abolit  ni  lea  souvenirs  ni  lea  vanitcs.' — Hist,  de  la  Ret.  de 
184S.  Itvre  z.  eb.  1. 

*  The  poptilBoe  of  Paris  may  be  eompared  with  that  of  Borne,  la 
Hbe  days  of  Catiline,  as  described  by  Sallost  Bed  urbana  plebes, 
eareio  pneeeps  lent  moltis  de  cansls.  Primuin  omnlain.  qoi 
abiqae  probro,  atqae  petalantla  xnaxnme  pnestabant :  item  alii,  per 
detlecora,  pntrimoniis  amtssis  ;  postrcmo  omnes,  quos  flapritjutn.  aut 
facinus  donio  expiiiornt,  })i  Komam,  ucuti  in  sentinam,  oonfluxe- 
raat.' — BcUum  (JaiiliiMriumt  30. 
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organised  the  Oarde  MobUe  hem  the  men  who  had 
lately  fought  npon  the  barricadea 

The  revolution  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  red 
republicans  and  nocialists,  and  the  couutiy  Red  Re- 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  desperate  party.  Those  men  were  imbued  with 
the  principles  and  examples  of  the  revolution  of  1789. 
They  were  burning  to  establish  the  dictation  of  the 
mob,  by  terror,  by  confiscationSy  by  the  dungeon  and 
the  guillotine.  France  was  not  to  govern  herself  by 
fair  representation :  but  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  dubs 
and  demagogues  of  Paris.  Their  appropriate  signal 
was  the  red  flag.  Their  followers  were  the  protetaires 
of  the  capital, — the  drc^^s  of  the  populace.*  1'hey 
clamoured  for  the  red  flag,  as  the  standard  of  the 
republic  :  but  Lamartine  bravelr  maintained  the  na- 
tional tricolour.  They  fiercely  claimed  dominion,  in 
their  turn,  over  the  bourgeoisie,  'who  had  sold  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  to  the  monarchy.'  They  de- 
manded immediate  war  sgainst  all  thrones  and  aris- 
tocracies :  terror  to  traitors ;  and  the  susi>ension  of 
the  axe  of  the  people  oyer  the  heads  of  their  eternal 
enemies.^ 

But  the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  reyolu- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  power 

Soci&lists 

and  activity  of  tho  socialists  and  commu-  and  com- 
nist3.  Of  these  tliem  wore  several  scliools. 
All  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  property^  and  commu- 
nity of  goods :  some  by  direct  means :  others,  of  whom 
Louis  Blanc  was  the  chief  exponent^  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour,  which,  without  confiscating  property, 
was  cslculated  to  exhaust  capital'  There  were  the 

•  Lamartino,  HiM.  de  la  Ecfi.  dc  1848,  livre  viL 

•  Ibid.  i.  371,  m  '  Ibid,  iivre  xii. 
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disciples  of  Fourrier,  whose  doctrine  of  the  commu- 
nity of  goods  they  cherished  as  a  religions  faiHL} 
Thej  were  peaceful  enthusiasts, — not  conspirators. 
There  were  the  followers  of  Oabet,  of  Pierre  Le- 
ronx,  of  Prondhon,  and  of  Baspail, — some  practical, 
some  metaphysical,  and  some  e^en  religions,  in  tiieir 
schemes  of  coramunisiii.  The  aims  of  all  these  philo- 
sopliio  sects  of  comuiuiiists  were,  at  least,  philanthro- 
pic. If  they  were  wild  and  impracticable,  they  had  in 
view  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  according  to 
their  own  Utopia.  These  theories  gave  a  certain  air 
of  political  wisdom  and  morality  to  the  wildest  specu- 
lations. They  had  the  merits,  no  less  than  the  de- 
fects, of  a  false  religion.  But  other  communists,  with- 
out the  excuse  of  such  theories,  aimed  simply  at 
destruction  and  pillage.  They  hated  aud  envied  the 
rich ;  and  were  bent  on  sharing  the  go(^d  things  of 
this  world,  which  the  favoured  few  had  hitherto  appro- 
priated to  themselves.*  In  the  midst  of  these  danger- 
ous factions,  the  provisional  government^  by  assuming 
a  position  of  firm  moderation,  propitiated  the  upper 
classes  and  the  bourgeoistey  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  foreign  powers  :  but  were  estranged  from  the  com- 
munists and  red  republicans.'  They  dissatisfied  these 
violent  factions  :  but  they  saved  Prance  from  anarchy.^ 
The  socialist  views  of  the  rights  of  labour  were 


» Ibid.  Um  Tit  jl 

'  Ibid,  livre  is.  lAnnrtlne  sadly  eoiif eased,  '11  11*7  s  pM  de 
genie  huiiiAin  qui  mAt  i  la  haatenr  d'niie  fanase  aitnatloik' 
«Ibld. 


(icm  of 

labour. 
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day.  L()uis  Blanc  vainly  attempted  to  or^aniso  these 
esiabli ailments,  npon  the  {iivuiirito  socialist  principle 
of  comraimity  of  lahonr  and  piotits  among  the  work- 
men, without  the  control  of  employera*  The  para- 
mount interests  of  workmen  were  also  regarded  in  the 
legislation  of  the  repubUc  It  was  decreed  that  the 
honzs  of  labour  should  be  limited  in  Paris  to  ten 
honrsy  and  elsewhere  to  twelye.'  Promises  were  given 
that  wages  should  not  be  reduced  in  tunes  of  March  an^ 
depression.  No  wonder  that  thousands  of 
workmen  were  now  discharged,  and  tlirown  upon  the 
national  workshops.    By  another  decree,  the  taxes 

on  salt  and  other  articles  of  consuinptiou  _ 

How  tsnt* 

were  remitted ;  and  the  direct  taxes  were  iu- 

*  Louis  Blanc,  Pages  de  I  Hist,  de  la  Revolution  de  Fevrier,  63. 

*  Jjb  oasnr  de  Louis  Blanc  Matait  en  aentiments  ftaternela,  sa 
pwole  m  InuigWt  niais  son  ^ystinie  ea  t^odbres.'— LunaitliM,  Af* 
49ianS9.de  1648,  Mm  ix.  eh.  SL 

Theprindples  and  aims  of  Louis  Blanc  maybe  briefly  explained  in 
his  own  words: — 'La  vie,  le  travail,  tonte  la  destinee  humaine  tient 
dan^  cp«  drnx  mots  suprCmes.  Done,  en  demandant  qnp  lo  droit  de 
vivre  pur  Ir  travail  soit  regie, soit  garanti, on  fait  micux  oncore  que 
disputer  das  millions  de  malbeureux  h  I'oppression  de  la  force ou  du 
basard:  on  embrasse  dans  sa  generality  la  plus  haute,  dans  sa  signi- 
llealioa  In  plus  ptofonde,  )n  cause  do  I'^tra  hnmaine ;  on  salne  le 
Crtntenr  diDB  eon  ovfie.'— OtyanimMm     Tramdi,  Istr.  4  (Sme  M.) 

*  Le  gouvenuneni  eerali  oonelderiS  eomme  le  i^gulatenr  ropiOme 
de  In  prodnetion,  et  lnTeal6»  ponr  Moomplir  en  tMe,  d'nne  gfeode 
force.'— Ibid.  102. 

*  Une  n' volution  social e  doit  Otr^  t^ntee.' — Ibid.  117. 

See  also  Louis  Blanc,  IliM.  de  dix  An.t,  ii.  277-282,  iii.  109,  110; 
Le  Play,  Organimlion  du  Travail;  and  Organimtian  de  la  FamiUe ; 
Ki^le  Thomas*  Hiit.  des  Atel.  Nat. 

*  Seduced  to  eleven  on  Ainil  S.  In  England,  the  honn  of  labour 
of  women  and  diildren  In  fectorien  and  workshope  Iwve  been 
■liridged  bj  laws  which  have  also  indtieetly  affeeted  the  employ- 
ment  of  men.  In  other  trades,  the  houxB  of  labour  have  beenshort* 
ened  by  eonbtnatioos  of  woilansii. 

18# 
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creased  forty-fiye  per  oeni  The  proprietoxs  of  land 
in  tlie  proyinces,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  teyo- 

lutiou,  reconriiised  in  this  decree  a  scheme  of  the  com- 
munists of  Paris,  for  relieving  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  noii^hlxun  s,  and  were  resolved  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  ot  resistance. 

It  was,  indeed,  by  the  firmness  of  Lamartine,  and 
Firmnewof  ^ome  of  his  colleagaes,  that  the  principles  of 
i*»»«rtin».  repnblicans  were  not  snffered  to  pre- 

yaiL  He  disclaimed  revolntionaiy  propagandism:  he 
assured  Europe  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  re- 
public:^ he  tnmed  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr,  Smith  O'Brien 
and  his  deputation  of  Irish  republicans :  he  resisted 
the  ultra-democratic  schemes  of  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis 
Bhinc,  and  the  red  republicans  :  he  braved  th(^  vio- 
lence of  Blanqui,  liarbis,  and  tlieir  revolutionary 
moba.^  And,  instead  of  usurping  power  for  a  faction^ 
he  appealed  to  the  free  judgment  of  his  country- 
men.* 

The  good  faith  of  the  provisional  government  was 

* '  Ta  gnene  n'est  done  pas  le  principe  de  la  t^publique  fran^idse, 
coTnTnc  elle  en  devint  la  fatale  et  gloriense  nrcessite  en  1799l''-« 
Manifeste  irBtuope ;  Lamartine,  Miit,  de  la  lUt.  dd  1848,  livre  ix. 
eh.  15. 

'Lord  Palmerston  et  ]i>  cabinet  anglais  paraisstiit  avoir  compris, 
avec  une  haute  sagacitr,  le  caractcre  pacifique,  modere  ct  civilisa- 
tenr  de  la  republique.  dirigec  au  dehorn  dans  un  esprit  de  respect  et 
d'inYiolabllitd  aux  inetUntloiw  dlTeraee  des  peaplee.'— Ibid.  Uvre 
xL  eb.  10. 

*  Ail  these  events  are  grapblcally  detailed  by  Lamartine  btnvelf* 
in  bis  history  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  his  TM$  JM  mi 

'  '  L^s  hnmmrs  s'rieTiT,  pnrtl^nn*'  dn  jjYMivorripTnpnt  d'raocratiqac, 
dans  le  rnn'^ell  du  pmvernement  provisoire,  voulnient  quo  la  n'pub- 
lique  fvit  iiTi  droit  ot  nnn  nne  ewroquorie  do  la  forceou  la  ruse  d'aoe 
faction.' — Lamartine,  UUt.  dt  la  lltt.  <k  lb4y,  livre  vi.  ck  b. 
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flliown  in  tlie  prompt  convocation  of  a  national  as- 
semblj,  to  detormine  the  future  constitution  ^^^^^^ 
of  France*^   Universal  snffirage  was  the  basis  Assembly 

^  •        V-  convoked. 

of  representation:  no  narrower  franchise 
would  liave  suited  a  democratic  republic,  or  satis- 
fied the  revolutiouai y  party.-  Secret  voting  was  also 
established.  The  assembly  was  to  consist  of  nine 
hundred  members,  each  of  whom  was  entitled  to 
twenty-five  francs  a  day  during  the  session.' 

Paris  alone  had  achieved  the  revolution.  Would 
France  ratify  it?  Its  authors  and  leaders 
were  the  rulers  of  the  State :  their  principles  to^ek? 
were  in  the  ascendani  Would  France  ap-  *'"** 
prove  and  confirm  tliem?  Suili  were  the  questions 
•which  agitated  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the 
red  republicans.  Commissioners  were  despatched  to 
every  part  of  France  to  secure  support  to  the  govem- 
ment  and  the  republic :  doubtful  prefects  were  dis- 
missed :  impassioned  exhortations  were  addressed  to 
the  electors  ;  threats  were  uttered  of  another  appeal 
to  the  barricaJt  s.  The  socialists  and  red  republicans 
of  Paris  naturally  distrusted  the  provincial  electors. 
At  present  they  were  masters  of  the  situation :  they 
had  the  clubs  and  populace  at  their  command :  the 

*  '  Nous  comptons  les  joare.  Nous  avons  hate  de  rcmnttrp  la  rr- 
publique  il  la  nation/  said  the  provisio7in1  p-overnmeiit,  in  a  procla- 
mation  to  the  peoplo.' — I^martine,  livre  xii.  ch.  5. 

*  *LV'le<*tion  appnrtient  a  tous  saus  exception.  A  Uftter  de  cetlo 
loi,  il  n  y  a  j>lus  de  proletaires  en  France. ' — Proclamation  of  the  pro- 
viaional  government. 

'  The  decrees  for  convoking  and  constttnting  the  assemblj  were 
Seraed  on  tbe  5th  and  12fh  March,  1848.  The  elections  were  fixed 
for  the  27th  April,  and  its  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  4th  May, 
the  annivenary  of  the  assemhling  of  the  states-genersl  In  1789. 
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government  were  without  troops  :  the  national  giiarJa 
were  a  democratic  force,  drawn  from  the  working 
classes;  and  Ledru  Rollin  and  other  menibers  of  the 
provisional  goyernmcnt  were  known  to  favour  their 
extreme  opmious.  Should  they  await  the  verdict  of 
the  provinces,  or  at  osce  aasail  a  weak  government^ 
which  seemed  in  their  power?  Their  choice  was 
made  in  the  tme  spirit  of  French  levplnttonists. 
On  March  17  they  organised  a  threatening  procession 
to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  sociidists  were 
the  uaiei  represented  by  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert :  the 
red  republicans  by  Bhinqiii,  Raspail,  and  the 
democratic  clubs :  red  ^a^s  were  waved  above  the 
companies  as  thpv  raarclied :  the  procession  extended 
from  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.^  A 
deputation  from  this  vast  body  was  admitted;  and 
Blanquiy  as  their  spokesman,  demanded  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  elections,  and  the  absolute  submission  of 
the  government  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  democratic  clubs.  Even  Louis  Blanc 
was  shocked  by  tlie  extravaj^ance  of  these  demands: 
nor  was  Ledru  Rollin  prepared  to  surrender  his  powor 
to  Blanqui  and  his  confederates.  The  proTisional 
government,  therefore,  firmly  withstood  the  deputa- 
tion, who  retired  sullen  and  roTengefnl,  to 
n  "  inn'^'  lead  away  their  discomfited  followers.  They 
immediately  plotted  an  insurrection^  in  order 
to  take  the  Hotel  de  Yille  by  storm,  to  postpone  the 
dreaded  elections,  and  to  fbrce  themselves  into  the 
provisional  government  The  storming  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  however,  by  an  organised  mob,  was  prevented 

* '  On  l'4T«liiaU  it  cent  oa  eent  qturaate  mine  homniM.' 
tlae.  Oil  4$laSh,de  1818^  Um  xU.  «Il  9. 
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by  the  courage  of  Lamartdne  and  the  military  skill 
of  G^eral  Ohangarnier ;  and  Prance  was  again  saved 
from  the  red  republic* 

At  length  the  elections  were  held,  and  the  national 
assembly  met  in  Paris.   In  the '  capital,  and  fleeting 
the  great  towns»  the  repnblioans  of  different  ^e^^n;biy, 
types  were  triumphant:  bnt  in  the  depart-  ^pni^' 
ments,  a  general  reaction  against  the  reroln* 
tion  could  uot  be  disguised.    The  leaders  of  the  red 
republicans,  Blanqui,  Barbos,  Baspail,  and  CabetJ 
found  no  places  in  the  asseinbly.     One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  assembly  was  to  appoint  an  executive  com- 
mission, to  supersede  the  provisional  government.^ 
Not  one  of  the  extreme  democrats  was  chosen.  Min- 
isters were  nominated  by  the  commission.   Not  one 
belonged  to  the  extreme  party.   Their  cause  was  evi- 
dently lost^  unless  it  could  be  restored  by  force.  They 
had  striven  to  overthrow  the  provisional  government, 
and  now  they  directed  their  forces  against  the  assembly. 

Under  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
relief  of  Poland,  a  mob  burst  into  the  hall 
of  the  assembly,  turned  out  the  members,  oftiSe^** 
declared  the  assembly  dissolved,  and  pro- 
claimed  a  new  provisional  government.   Among  the 
new  rulers  of  France  were  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Louis  Blanc,  Baspail,  Albert,  and  Proudhon.  ^ 
Happily  the  rule  of  these  ted  republicans  and  so^ 
cialists  was  short   The  hall  of  the  assembly  was 
soon  cleared  by  the  national  guards :  the  members  of 
the  new  provisional  government  were  besieged  and 

I Lainwtffie,  JBSif.  dStf  Bh.de  1848,livie  xtil.  eb.  lfr-94 ;  Lord 
Komuuiby,  Tear  qf  BetoluHoni,  i.  828-830. 

'  Tlw7  wen  Aiago,  Qtmtor-Pagte  Sfatie,  Lunftrtiae,  and  Ledra* 
BoUin. 
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arrested,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  tlie  Prefecture  of 
Police :  the  democratic  clubs  were  again  closed ;  and 
order  seemed  to  be  restored.* 

But  these  dangerous  conspirators  were  not  disconr- 
New  6i6e-  Ag®<^  ^  t^^uue  thexe  were  seyeral  new  eleo- 
tioM.  tions,  and  Paris  returned  Froudhon  and  otiier 
socialist  leaders.  The  general  result  of  these  elee* 
tions,  however,  was  not  fovourable  to  that  party: 
while  Count  Mok',  Thiers,  and  several  other  statesmen 
of  the  monarchy  recovered  seats  in  tlie  assembly  ; 
Prince  same  time  Prime  Louis  Na]>o- 

N?i"oi..,n  ^^^^  ^^^^^  elected  by  no  less  than  lour  deparfc- 
ckcied.  ments.  He  had  been  supported  not  only  by 
Bonapartists,  hjjt  hj^  red  republicans,  and  even  by 
communists,  to  whom  his  speculative  wntipge  ha^ 
commended  him.'  Many  parties^lil^nfrontea  one  an- 
oi^r  inthe  assembly :  but  the  ultra-democrats  formed 
an  insignificant  minority.  Growing  more  desperate 
as  political  power  eluded  their  grasp,  they  were  plot- 
ting; another  insurrection,  when  the  assembly  deter- 
mined to  disperse  tlie  idlt'  and  dangerous  workmen  in 
the  national  workshops,  who  had  now  risen  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

'  Lamartine,  livre  xv.  ch.  1-15. 

«  Jerrold.  IJfr  nf  X,ip<J.,m  III.,  ii.  :$95-40O.  Tlie  Prince  wrote  to 
thf»  PfpsiHeiit  of  tlie  Assembly- — '  ,Tp  n'ui  pas  cherclir  riio!in«ur 
d'f'tre  repri«entant  du  peuple,  parce  que  je  savaia  Jes  .souprons  iu« 
juticusea  dont  j'ctais  I'objet.  Je  rechercherais  encore  moins  le  pou- 
voir.  Si  le  penple  m'imposait  des  devoirs,  je  saands  les  ramplir.'^ 
Ibid.  405.  H«  resigned  bis  seat  in  the  Assemblj,  and  in  Beptembsr 
was  again  elected  for  no  less  than  five  departmenta.<— >lbld.  410.  He 
now  '  went  quietly  to  the  Hotel  du  Bhin,  in  the  Plaee  Venddme. 
from  the  windows  of  which  he  oonld  see  towering  over  the  capital 
t)ie  6  pi  re  of  the  ^^rent  man  whofle  genius  had  been  the  guiding  star 
of  his  Ufe.'— Ibid.  411. 
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Tliis  moment  of  discontent  was  promptly  seized 
upon.  The  clubs  and  the  red  republican  and  ^nmn-eo- 
socialist  leaders  appealed  to  the  workmen,  .Vu,'!:.2^ 
to  the  revolutionary  prdekdreajf  and  to  the 
foTQaia^^  and  Paris  flew  to  arms.  Of  all  the  insurreo- 
tions  of  the  revolutionary  period,  this  was  the  best 
planned,  the  most  skilhiUj  pxecuted,  and  the  most 
formidable.    It  was  not  a  iioLoiis  <;atlieriiii^'  of  tlie 
people,  with  uncertain  purposes :  but  the  insurrec- 
tionary forces  were  distributed  with  military  strategy: 
the  most  important  positions  in  the  city  were  occn- 
pled  by  barricades  of  stone,  bricks,  and  earthworks 
the  windows  were  crowded  with  iirmJIU:m*8  to  flre  upon 
the  troops ;  and  the  insurgents  were  inspired  with  a 
desperate  cuura^^o  and  resolution.    So  immi- 
nent was  tlie  dan^^er,  that  General  Cavaignac  ('n^uignac 
was  appointed  dictator.    It  was  not  until  Jninf«i,' 
after  hundreds  of  bloody  fights,  on  four  suc- 
cessive days,  with  fearful  loss  of  life  on  both  sides, 
that  this  terrific  insurrection  was  overcome.  On  either 
side,  there  were  prodigies  of  bravery :  but  the  most 
memorable  incident  of  the  strife  was  the  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  of  Monseigneur  All'it',  Aii  libislmp  of  Paris, 
wlio  fell  upon  the  harricade  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  arrest  the  slaughter.' 

The  red  republican  insurrection  was  crushed:  a 
terrible  danger  had  been  surmounted :  but 
France  was  more  than  ever  awakened  to  a^i^hx-TluQ 
the  perils  which  threatened  her  peace  and 

1  It  was  estimated  that  no  less  than  10.000  of  this  latter  claas  took 

part  in  the  insurrection.  Lamartine,  IJijst.  de  hi  Ret.  d*  1848,  livre 
XV.  ch.  1^17;  Lord  Xormanby,  A  Year  of  Recoluiions,  ii.  27. 

*  There  were  nearly  4,000  barricados  in  d i  ffercnt  parts  of  the  city. 

*  Lord  ^onnanbjr.  Tear  qf  Bewiutwm,  iL 
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social  order.  Her  capital  had  been  desolated  by  a  civil 
war;  mliJ  if  the  iusurgeuts  hud  conqutiuii,  her  for- 
tunes would  have  been  at  the  mercy  ol  red  republi- 
cans and  botialists.  The  reaction  against  democracy 
was  universal ;  and  l^'renchmen  of  all  classes  were 
resolved  that  their  noble  country  should  not  fall  a 
prey  to  the  canaille  of  Paris. 

The  dictaioiship  of  Oavaigiiftc  was  oontinned :  the 
uwnrcMot  <^P^^  surrounded  by  troops:  the  na* 
CRVAigiMc.  tional  workshops  were  dosed:  ilie  disaf- 
fected or  untrustworthy  legions  of  the  national  guard 
were  disbanded  :  tlie  democratic  newspapers  were  sus- 
pended :  repressive  laws  against  the  press  wera  re- 
vived :  the  clubs  were  suppressed.  Liberty  was  sur- 
rendered for  a  time,  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy. 

But  the  extent  of  the  reaction  was  soon  to  be 
tution.  shown  in  a  more  striking  form.  The  per- 
iiov.'4^      manent  constitution  of  the  repubUo  was  yet 

to  be  determined;  and  the  assembly,  after 
much  deliberatiottt  decreed  tiiai  ike  fntoie  govern- 
ment should  be  Tested  in  a  single  chamber,  and  in  a 
president,  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  by  unirersal 
sufii'age. 

The  principal  candidates  for  tlie  presidency  were 
Lwii*  Cavaignac,  tliB  dictator,  who  had  saved 
France  from  the  red  republic ;  Ledru-EoUin 
pr^Ment.  Lamartiue,— thc  most  eminent  members 
of  the  late  provisional  govemmmt, — and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  Cavaignac  still  commanded  all  the  infln* 
enoe  of  the  government :  he  was  known  to  be  an  earnest 
republican ;  and  his  late  services,  in  the  cause  of  order, 
deserved  well  of  his  country :  but  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  chosen  by  5,434,22^!  votes.  He  also  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  republic,  and  proclaimed  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  people.^  But  was  be  chosen  to 

maintain  the  republic,  or  to  restore  tiie  empire? 
That  he  secured  the  votes  of  all  Bonapartisis,  and  of 
millions  who  still  cherished  the  ^'lorioiis  memory  of 
the  great  Emperor,  is  certain :  ^  but  his  election  was 
also  an  emphatic  protest  of  the  middle  classes  and  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  against  the  red  republic 
and  the  mob-role  of  the  capitaL*  For  the  prince  him- 
self, the  long  dream  of  his  life  was  realised.^  Like 
his  uncle,  he  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  French  re- 
public ;  and  his  foot  was  well  ni<^'h  upon  the  steps  of 
the  imperial  throne.^  *Iu  the  presence  of  God,  and 
before  the  French  people  represenU  d  by  the  national 
aflBembljy*  he  swore  '  to  remain  faithful  to  the  demo- 

>  B^o  far  back  as  October  21, 1843,  lie  wmte  from  Ills  prison  at  Ham: 
— 'J'avais  une  haute  ambition,  mais  jo  la  pouvais  avoaer — I'ambi. 
tion  df  r«'unir  autour  <1«'  nion  nom  populaire  tou»  les  partisans  de 
la  souveniinele  du  jm  iipl«  .  Um^s  ceux  qui  voulaient  la  gloire  et  la 
libenC.  —  Delord,  Hi^i.  d>t  s  coud  Empire,  L  4fi.  And  this  continued 
to  be  the  Btr&in  uf  his  lau  r  app<^a1s. 

'  '  \je  peuple  ne  snvait  pas*,  eu  dt'fuiitive,  de  la  revolution  que  ce 
qu'il  apprenait  dan<»  les  ecoles  et  dans  les  camps-^los  vrai^  ecol^ 
de  r  Empire  :  11  croyait  en  Napoleoii,  ?§denipteiir  de  la  France  et  dn 
penple,  cmcilifi  par  lea  roia  anr  le  Calv^ie  de  Salnte-Hll^e,'— De- 
lofd«  mtL  du  Suond  Empire,  S.  121. 

*  *  11  a'agit  mollis  pour  le  pays,  dans  le  mouTement  de  reaction 
anqiiet  U  est  IlTr§,  de  revenir  I  tel  oa  iel  des  regimes  dtelms,  que 
d'sTolr  raisoB  eniln  d'uii  esprit  de  sabvcrsion  qui  s'attaqne  India- 
tinctement  a  tODB  les  regimes,  et  qui  dopuin  soixnnte  ans  n'a  conventl 
4  en  lauiiier  durer  aucun.* — Dunoyer,  La  Pn'r.  de  24  Fevrier,  lt<8. 

*  'Le  jeone  pr^ndant  dut  entendre  plus  d'une  fois,  ou  fond  dea 
bosquets  d'Arenenberp,  des  voix  qui  luidisaient:  "  Tu  regnenu*.*" 
— Delonl,  IIi*t.  du  iyecm^d  Etupiny,  i.  28. 

9,  1849,  Walter  Sava^^e  Landor  wrote  '  Necessity 
will  corniw'l  Imn  to  assume  the  imperial  power,  to  which  the  voice 
of  the  anny  and  people  will  call  liim.  JerrolU,  Life  qf  Napole<m 
UL  ii.  ^76. 
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eratio  republio  :*  but  visionB  ol  the  empire  were  eTer 

floating  before  his  eyes. 

We  will  not  follow  Louis  Najioleon  through  his 
HttpNd*  brief  presidency.  His  ambition  and  his  des- 
tiny  were  divined,  alike  by  republicans, 
legitimists,  and  Orleauists ;  ^  and  all  parties  united 
in  resistance  to  his  aims.  They  vere  naturally  hos- 
tile to  his  pretensions.  Bed  republicans  and  social- 
ists dreaded  the  strong  hand  of  a  ruler  supported  by 
the  army  and  the  party  of  order.  Bepublicans  de- 
tected, in  his  fair  promises,  the  betrayer  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  crafty  usurper.  Boyalists,  who,  in 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  anarchy  of  the 
revolution,  had  cherished  hopes  of  anotluu*  restora- 
tion, feared  lest  an  empire  should  a^^ain  stand  be- 
tween the  Bourbons  and  their  inheritance.  Orleau- 
ists, who  had  lately  been  cast  down  from  their  high 
places,  were  fretting  for  the  reoovery  of  their  power. 
In  yain  he  endeavoured  to  allay  suspicions  of  his 
ulterior  designs,  by  profase  protestations  of  his  alle- 
giance to  the  republic,  and  his  respect  for  the  laws.* 

*  Befofe  hia  election  In  December,  1848^  he  nttd  '  Je  ne  ants  pis 
an  amUtieux.  Eleve  dans  dee  pejB  libree,  et  ft  T^le  du  nelhenr, 
je  resterai  toujours  fidele  aux  devoirs  que  m'imposeront  tos  suf- 
frages H  vnlotitrs  (le  T AssombI»'r>. '  And  nftor  }v<  r1(»rtion,  he 
said  :— *  Le  sorincnt  ijue  je  viens  de  prCter  cominandt'  conduite 
future.  Mou  df'vnir  p«?t  tra<*<'  :  je  le  remplimi  en  homnie  d'hon- 
neur.  Je  verrai  des  eunemi»  de  la  patrie  dans  tous  ceux  qui  ten- 
tetmient  de  ehauger,  par  dee  voiee  lllegales,  ee  que  la  Fiance  entire 
a  ^bll/— Dnnojrer,  Le  Second  Mknpire,  1.  148»  147.  AaA  to  the 
Aflieinbly  lie  addteaaed  tbese  woidSp  on  December  90«  1848 'Voos 
voulez,  comme  moi,  travailler  au  bien-^tie,  ft  la  gloiie*  ft  la  piiO> 
wpfaite,  du  i>eople  qui  nous  a  ^IttS,  et,  comrae  moi,  voos  penses  que 
Ips  meillptirs  movenf  d'y  parrenir  ne  sont  pas  la  violence  et  la  rn«se. 
maie  la  fermet«  et  la  jastice.' — Ibid.  147.   At  Ljoua,  on  Aogost  12, 
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His  opponents  distrusted  his  asaiuraiioest  and  mnlti* 
tndes  of  his  supporters  were  already  prepared  to  wel* 
oome  the  revival  of  fhe  empire.^ 

He  met  with  opposition  on  every  side.  '1  ho  revolu* 
tiuuists  of  Paris  were  acain  hunv  with  T)lot8  :  .  _ 

.  .         .  .  January  ao, 

but  one  insurrection  ignoiuiniotwly  fail<'d, 
and  another  was  easily  repressed.  A  social- 
ist  insurrection  at  Lyons  was  promptly  over- 
oome»  with  great  slaughter.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
assembly,  he  encountered  difficulties  of  another  kind. 
He  was  the  elect  of  France,  and  was  bent  upon  as- 
sertinfT  his  personal  rule,  — the  only  rule  hitherto 
known  in  Frniu  •  to  king,  president,  or  emperor.  Tlie 
assembly,  chosen  like  himself  hy  universal  suffrii^e, 
and  having  a  title  equal  to  his  own,  disputed  with 
him  the  government  of  the  country.  Tliey  claimed 
that  his  ministers  shoold  hare  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  of  their  body :  the  president,  resting  upon 
ifae  confidence  of  the  people,  assuaied  the  ri;^ht  of 
nominating  ministers  at  his  own  discretion.  Henwi 
jealousy  and  contrariety  of  viewf,  could  not  fail  to 
arise  l>etween  the  eiecutive  and  the  legihiature. 
Bach  were  the  relations  of  parties  to  the  pretsideut 
and  to  one  another,  that  sa  orderly  gofemment,  by 
pariiamentery  n^otitie^  was  nsteiaUy  beset  with 
Am^^a^  Siaolsr  difiSmlfiHi,  hovemr,  had  lately 
been  overeome  by  Ixmis  Fhilip}>e  ;  and  noight  have 
beei.  -^u'jce&sfully  encountered  by  Lf>»uib  Napole<^n,  if 
lie        been  faithful  to  the  republic&n  coyustitutioii. 
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But  he  was  not  disposed  to  share  his  power  with 
political  riyals :  he  regarded  the  zepxesentatiTeB  of 
the  people  as  obstacles  to  his  awn  supremacj ;  and 
was  actively  scheming  the  restoxatioii  of  the  empire, 
npon  the  mins  of  the  republic. 

After  the  elections,  in  May  1849,  the  president  dis- 
missed the  ministry  of  Odillon  liari  ot,  whicli  liad  corn- 
mam  a  majority  of  the  assemMj;*  and  formed  a 
new  ministry  of  ohscure  men,  from  all  parties.  He 
explained  his  purpose  by  declaring  to  the  assembly 
(>(  t.)i>ersi  ^A^l^d  needed  men  who  acknowledged  *  the 
'  necessity  of  a  single  and  firm  direction,*  in 
other  words,  men  who  looked  to  himself  and  not  to 
the  assembly,  for  guidance.*  Such  a  declaration  in- 
creased the  estrangement  of  the  assembly.  Alarmed 
March  lu,  ftt  the  election  of  six  socialist  candidates 
in  Pari8,  they  passed  a  bill  ^  requiring  three 
years*  residence  for  tlie  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and 
otherwise  striking  at  the  reyolutionary  proUtaireSf  of 

*  AooordiDg  to  aome  matliofittos,  the  strength  of  tke  npoblleui 
partj  was  tocwaed  In  the  natioiMl  aasemhly :  hot  Belofd  sijt  >- 
« L'Anemhlte  constitoante  £tilt  T^pubUoaine :  rAnemblte  l^gieila* 
tlve  qui  lui  succedait  Be  composait  en  grande  niftjorlt^  de  royalistes.' 

^ffvft.  dn  S,ou>ff  Km  pin,  i.  153.  So  also  JerroW.  Nnp.  ITT.  iil.  87. 
But,  howi'ver  that  iimy  have  boon,  the  prt^iideut  resolved  to  set 
hinixolf  froo  from  tlie  rostmiots  of  party  govemniont. 

*  In  hia  message  to  the  assembly,  he  said  : — '  La  France,  inqai»rte 
p«rce  qn'eHe  ne  toH  pas  de  direction,  cherche  la  main,  ]«  Tolont^, 
de  rda  da  10  dfeembie.'  The  national  will  had  been  wTprnnned  bj 
the  electloa  of  a  Napoleon  ;  and  *  ce  nom  est  ft  lid  seal  tout  un  ino- 
gtamme.*— Donoyer,  Le  Seecnd  Bmpfire^  1. 195. 

*  *  It  was  afterwards  alleged  that  this  measure  had  been  passed 
in  opposition  to  the  wishe}<  of  tlio  president  :  but.  according  to 
T>olord.  '  lliistoiro  no  trotivo  nnmno  trnro  do  rotte  prctonfltio  rvpug- 
nance  de  M.  Louis  lioimparie,  ni  daus  ses  discours,  ni  dans  sos  con- 
versations.'~ifM<.  du  ikcond  Empire,  i,  187.  But  see  Jerrold,  Nap, 
m.  iii.  15i4. 
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all  nations,  who  infested  Paris.  They  opposed  the 
augmentation  ol  the  president's  salary :  they  denied 
bim  the  nomination  of  mayors ;  and  thej  appointed 
an  nnfriendlj  commission,  from  the  different  parties, 
to  oontrol  him  during  the  recess.^ 

MeanwHile  the  president,  opposed  by  all  parties  in 
the  assembly, — ^which,  however  adverse  to  Thcpre<d. 
one  another,  were  ever  ready  to  combine  fhJal?'^ 
against  hini,^ — appealed  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,'  and  the  attachment  of  the  army.  At 
Lyons,  at  Strasbnrg,  and  other  large  towns,  his  pre- 
sence was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.    At  re-  jj 
views  he  was  cheered  with  cries  of  *  Vive  Na- 
poleoni '  and  at  Satory,  the  cavalry,  as  they  passed 
him,  shouted  'Yive  Napoleon  I  Vive  rEmpereurl'* 
The  inlsntry,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Novemtwr 
their  general, Neumeyer,  were  silent;  and  the  *" 
general  was  soon  afterwards  removed  from  his  com- 
mand.   At  other  reviews  the  like  cries  were  Jieaid.' 
Soon  afterwardn,  General  Changarnier  issued  an  order 
to  the  tmopB  uud'  r  his  command,*  reminding  them 
that  the  law  and  military  regulations  forbade  them  to 
utter  cries  while  under  arms.  Two  months  afterwards 

'  Granier  (ie  Cassagnac,  ii.  147-100. 

*  'On  voyait  toujours  quatrc  partis  prCts  h  faire  cause  commone 
contre  un  seal.' — Dimoyer,  Le  Second  Empire,  i.  31. 

*  At  Dijon  he  Mid,  on  January  1,  1860 :— '  J'appelle  de  tons  mea 
voraz  le  moment  oil  la  volz  pniaaante  de  la  nation  dconineia  toutea 
les  o|»poaltioDs  et  mettia  d'aooosd  toutea  lea  tlvaUtdi.'— INtooiif  t 
Proclamations,  150. 

*  Delord,  Ilist.  du  Second  Empire,  i.  193. 

*  '  Le  president  pendant  oe  temp'^  1h  pnMso  (\o^  rfvnf«  oi^  on  rrip, 
'  Vire  Vemperenr!'  comme  aa  temps  ou  les  legions  faisaient  dee 
Cesare.'— Delord,  Hint.  i.  207. 

*  He  was  oomiuander  of  the  troopa  of  Paris  and  the  depr  ment  of 
the  Seine. 


/ 
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lie  was  superseded.*  Other  generals  were  promoted, 
who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  tlie  president; 
and  officers  friendly  to  his  ambition  were  carefully 
sought  out  and  encouraged.^  He  was  constantly  prc^ 
claimiog  his  reliance  upon  the  fidelify  of  the  army.' 

While  making  these  appeals  to  the  p  t  c  ple  and  the 
army,  he  continued  his  professions  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitiiti<ui,  and  endeavoured  to  disarm  suspicious 
by  aflecting  a  lofty  disinterestedness.  To  the  Assem- 
bly he  said,  on  November  30,  1850  :  *  The  noblest  ob- 
ject, and  the  most  worthy  of  an  exalted  mind,  is  not  to 
seek)  when  in  power,  how  to  perpetuate  it^  but  to  la- 
bour to  fortify,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  those  principles 
of  authority  and  morality,  which  defy  the  passions  of 
mankind  and  the  instability  of  laws.' 

The  suspicious  policy  of  the  president  was  met  by 
juiavyu,  a  resolution  of  the  asseniblv,  declaring  that 
it  had  no  confidence  in  his  ministers.  He 
changed  his  ministry:  but  not  a  single  minister  did 
he  choose  from  among  the  members  of  the  assembly. 
After  a  continuance  of  the  strife  for  some  time^  he 


iuTited  Odillon  Barrot  to  form  a  ministry ; 
and,  on  his  failure,  he  again  resorted  to  the 

assembly  for  a  cabinet  The  new  ministry,  however, 
did  not  embrace  any  of  the  leaders  of  parties  ;  and 
was  not  designed  to  conciliate  their  support  The 
president's  policy  of  personal  rule  was  incompatible 
with  representatiye  government ;  and  his  ulterior  aims 
alienated  all  parties  but  his  own. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  a  revision  of  the 
„  . .       constitution  was  demanded  :  but  while  a  ma- 

lieviMOB  of 

um^codsU-   jontv  of  the  assemblv  approved  it  a  vote 

tntlon.        #       .  ^11  1 

of  three-fourths,  as  required  by  the  constito- 
1  Dnnoyer,  X«  AoMitf  Anf^  L  169.    *IUd.  1.161, 
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tion,  could  not  be  obtained.  The  powers  of  the  presi- 
dent were  limited  to  four  years,  and  he  was  juiv  20, 
disqualified  for  re-election.  He  was  already  " 
straitened  in  his  civil  list ;  and  he  must  soon  lay 
down  his  power,  and  retire  into  poverty  and  obscurity. 
An  event  so  fatal  to  his  ambition,  he  was  resolved  to 
avert.  His  ultimate  reliance  was  upon  the  army  and 
the  people  :  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  sought,  by  a 
popular  measure,  to  increase  his  influence  and  popu- 
larity. If  he  found  the  assembly  intractable,  other 
means  must  be  tried  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  his 
power.  Believing  that  the  restoration  of  universal 
suffrage  would  favour  his  own  claims,  he  now  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  May  31,  1850.  His  ministers, 
fearing  a  socialist  majority  in  the  next  assembh',  ob- 
jected to  the  change,  and  resigned  ;  and,  with  the 
advice  of  a  new  ministry,  the  proposal  was  made  by 
the  president  to  the  assembly.  But  his  ob-  N<,vcmb«r 
ject  in  seeking  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
was  too  well  known  to  find  favour  with  his  opponents. 
The  republicans  were  drawn  towards  him  by  so  demo- 
cratic a  measure  :  but  the  royalists  were  no  less  op- 
posed to  it  than  to  its  author.^ 

The  distrust  of  the  assembly  in  the  designs  of  the 
president  was  now  further  aroused  by  a  ^^^^^ 
speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  officers  of  jJJ^*J^jj,y 
some  regiments  lately  arrived  in  Paris,  se- 
lected as  faithful  to  his  cause.    He  told  them  that  he 
had  placed  at  their  head  men  who  had  his  entire 
confidence  ;  and  that,  if  the  gravity  of  affairs  should 
compel  him  to  appeal  to  their  devotion,  he  was  as^ 
sored  that  he  should  not  be  disappointed. 


*  Delord,  JIutt.  du  Second  Empire,  \. 


ited.    He  wotJ^ 

249-2W.  _W 
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not  say  to  them,  'Mftrch,  and  I  will  follow  you :  *  but 

he  would  sav,  '  I  march  :  follow  me.*  Such  words  as 
these  s(>emed  to  betray  some  hidden  piir}>(>se,  nut  war- 
ranted by  the  foreign  or  domestic  necessities  of  the 
Htate.  General  Si  Amaud,  the  new  minister  of  war, 
also  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  protesting  against 
the  power  of  the  assembly  to  require  the  aid  of  a  mili- 
tary force.  To  guard  against  surprise  from  the  mas* 
ter  of  many  legion^  the  assembly  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  delsnoe.  Accordingly,  the  qunston 
submitted  a  motion  for  giving  effect  to  a  decree  of 
May  11,  1848,  which  empowered  the  president  to  re- 
quire the  armed  forco  of  tlie  iState  for  its  protection- 
November  A  committeo  adopted  this  motion  :  and  no 
17,U61.  i^^^g  than  tiiroi^  hundred  members  supported 
it  by  their  votes  in  the  assembly.' 

A  serious  conflict  between  the  president  and  the  aa- 
Thepre-i-  semblv  was  now  imminent  Prefects,  mayoTS^ 
and  the  Bonapartist  press  espoused  the  cause 
Mu^iy-  of  the  president,  and  rebuked  the  assembly 
as  &etiou8  and  unpatriotie.  It  was  accused  of  thwart- 
ing his  enlightened  measures,  and  even  of  plotting 
against  his  authority.  But,  m  truth,  the  president 
had  himself  provnkid  the  ctmtest,  by  dissociating 
himself  from  tlie  1 1^] in  seiitatives  of  the  people,  by  his 
alarming  appeals  to  the  army,  and  by  his  ill-concealed 
designs  of  personal  ambition.^  The  strife,  however, 


«  Delord.  HUt.  du  Second  Empire,  i.  255-206. 

*  '  Des  projets  de  decrets  prepares  dans  le  cas  ou  rAssembl^  senit 
obUgte  de  nqaerir  ]a  foioe  pttblique  ne  mmi  pM  dm  actet  dt  eon* 
•piiatlon.'— 0eloid,  MsL  du  See&itd  Onpin,  I.  8TS.  Aoooidlng  to 
De  ToeqneTille, '  Lee  unla  de  M.  Lonia-Nepoleoii,  pour  esenter  Taele 
qu'il  vient  do  oommettoe,  rep^tent  qa'il  n'a  fait  que  prendre  lee 
devanta  sur  les  mesures  bostilps  que  rAsseniblre  allait  ad'iptor  roa- 
tre  iai.   Cette  mani^xe  de  ae  defendre  n'est  pas  noaveUe  ea  franco. 
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unequal  The  president  was  armed  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  State  :  the  assembly  was  utterly  defenceless. 
Its  diifereut  sections  might  conoert  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  republic :  they  might  nesolve  and  pro- 
test :  they  might  beat  the  air,  but  they  ooald  not  com- 
naiid  the  seryiceB  of  a  single  soldier  or  polioeman.^ 

Meanwhile  the  president  was  busy  with  a  daring 
scheme  of  usurpation.  It  oonld  not  be  at-  pn  paru- 
tempted  without  assurances  of  the  support  \\n'r<!"p 
of  the  armv,  and  these  were  obtained  at  a  i'^'^t^ 
confidential  meeting  at  General  Magnan's,  27'i»*- 
where  twenty-one  general  oflScers  engaged  to  obey 
his  orders,  and  to  save  France.'   The  army  was  safe, 
and  the  president  was  acquiring  the  command  of  the 
police,  the  magistracy,  and  all  the  ezecutlTe  depart- 
mentSy  for  carrying  ont  his  designs  against  the  as- 
sembly.' His  advisers  were  not  responsible  ministers^ 

Tous  DOS  r^volutionnaires  en  ODt  use  pendant  ces  Hoixante  demif^res 
annees.  ,  .  .  L'Assemblee,  loin  de  consj)irer  centre  Lfjuis-NapoKon 
et  de  lui  chercher  querelle,  a  pousse  la  nioderatiou  et  ie  desir  de 
vi\  re  avec  lui  en  Ixjn  intelligence  presque  a  un  degr6  voisin  de  la 
pusillauimite.' — Letter  to  the  TimeSf  November  11, 1852.  Mr.  King- 
lake  sajs : — '  It  is  not  tnie,  m  wm  aftorwards  pretended,  that  the 
executive  was  wiekedlj  or  perrenely  thwarted  either  by  the  votes 
of  the  assemhly,  or  hj  the  speeches  of  its  members :  still  less  is  it 
tme  tliat  the  lepresentatiye  body  was  Migsged  in  hatching  plots 
against  the  president. '—Kinglake,  Jitoniiait  ^  tlU  Ormea,  i.  906 
(4th  edition). 

'  For  some  obscure  evidences  of  tlie  defensive  plans  of  the  as* 
sembly,  see  Lespez,  ii.  851  ;  Ashley,  Ja/€  of  Lord  Faimertion,  i. 
286 ;  Jerrold,  2iap.  lU.  in.  aul-UlT. 

*  Delord.  Bi»L  du  Second  Empire,  L  S44. 

*  De  Tocqaerille,  writing  to  Mr.  Senior  on  November  28,  said : — 
'  n  ne  peat  plas  abontir  qa*it  de  grandee  catastrophes.  Cbtte  previ< 
sion  si  cl&ire  et  sl  prochaine  me  rempUt  le  cceur  d'ane  douleur  A 
profonde  ei  sl  smere  que  je  cherche,  autant  que  je  le  puis,  a  en  d6> 

ma  pensee.'^C&^M    Oorr,  inidiikit  IL  188. 
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vhoae  names  would  have  bees  a  gnaraniee  for  consti- 
tutional meiisuics  ;  but  were  creatures  of  his  own,  de- 
voted to  his  cause, — daring  and  unscrupulous  men, 
who  were  fitted  for  tlie  dark  scLcmos  of  conspiratoi"s. 
There  was  no  more  persistent  schemer  than  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  he  found  in  hia  confederates — De  Momy, 
Fleurjy  Fersiguy,  St  Amaud,  De  Maupas,  and  De 
Beville — ^men  bolder  and  more  resolute  than  hiwaA)!, 
To  make  their  servioes  effiactive,  the  most  important 
offices  were  entrusted  to  them.  De  Momy  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  St  Amaud  as  Minister  of  War,  and 
De  Maupas  as  Prefect  of  Police,  commanded  the  civil 
and  military  forces  of  the  State ;  and  were  ready  to 
use  thoiu,  without  scruple,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
liepublio. 

The  plan  concerted  by  them  was  more  deeply  plotted 
than  that  ol  the  18th  Brumaire*  of  which  it  was  other- 
wise the  parallel:  it  was  matured  with  the  secresy 
and  craft  ol  a  conspiracy,  and  carried  out  with  a  self- 
ish and  cruel  resolution  which  recalls  the  deeds  of 
the  terrorists  of  1793.* 

On  the  night  of  December  1  everything  was  ready, 
when  the  president  took  tinal  counsel  with  his 
of  i>ec.  Ji,^  secret  advisers,  the  Oomte  de  Momy,  General 
St  Amaud,  De  Maupas,  Prefect  of  Polios, 
De  Persigny,  and  Colonel  de  B^ville;  and  the  bold 
enterprise  was  at  once  carried  into  execution.  They 
had  at  their  disposal  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the 
army,  the  national  guard,  the  police,  the  civil  admin- 
istration, the  courts  of  justice,  tlie  State  printinj:^- 
office,  and  a  Bonapartist  press,  while  the  assemUv 
was  divided  and  disarmed.  The  parliamentary  leaders 

>A|pra,  p.  315. 
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ireie  fast  asleep  in  their  beds  at  two  o'oloek  in  the 
monung  of  December  2,  when  they  were  aroused  b j 

the  police,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  shared  the  same  fate.  The  fore- 
most men  of  France  ^  were  treated  like  felons,  and 
carted  away  in  tlie  dead  of  night  to  ignominious  cells.' 
The  hopeful  career  of  many  was  stopped  for  ever,  and 
all  hopes  of  liberty  or  constitntional  government  were 
extingnished.  The  chief  reTolniionists  of  the  clubs 
and  secret  societies  were  at  the  same  time  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Eighty-lonr  of  the  men  whose  resis- 
tance was  most  feared  were  in  safe  cnsfcody.  All  but 
the  Bonapartist  newspapers  were  seized  and  silenced. 
Before  daylight  the  walls  of  Paris  were  placarded 
with  a  proclamation,'  announcing  to  the  astonished 
w  ui  kl  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  May  31,  1850,  and  the  election  of  another  as- 
aemblj  by  universal  suf&age.  The  council  of  state  was 
dissolved,  and  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  president  accused  the  assembly  of  forging  the 
aims  of  civil  war,  and  plotting  to  overthrow  the  power 
wbidi  he  held  from  the  peqple.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sabmitted  the  scheme  of  a  new  eonstitntion,  consist- 
ing of  a  chief  magistrate  elected  for  ten  years,  a  cabi* 

^  'Centre  qui  sont  dlripecs  les  premieres  et  les  pliia  graudes  vio- 
lesces  de  M.  Louii^  Bonuparte  ?  Est-ce  coutre  les  dt-mi^gttes  et  \ea 
•naiehlBtest  Nod  ;  c'est  oontre  les  unis  de  Vordre  les  plus  eoDnns, 
lee  pine  eonsidSzmblee,  les  plus  d^von&k'— Donoyer,  Le  Seetmd  Bm- 
fin,  L  188.  'Iiee  edveieelree  de  eon  ambition,  voiU  lee  veritables 
objets  de  b*  baine  e(  lee  ennemia  qa'U  faai  enrtont  dompter.'— Ibid. 

m. 

-  Thej  w<»re  conveyed,  *de  propos  delibi'n',  dans  les  voituros  de. 
8tin»'cs  au  transport  des  criminels  condamn<'s  an  bagTie. ' — Ibid.  231. 

•This  proclamation  had  been  printed  at  tlie  State  priutiag-offlco, 
the  printei^  having  worked  in  cimtody  of  the  police. 
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net  appointed  by  himself  aloue,  a  uew  council  of  state, 
a  legislative  body  chosen  by  universal  suiirage,  and  a 
second  chamber  of  illustrious  men.  And  Le  asked 
these  favours  on  behalf  of  the  oanse  of  whioh  his 
name  was  the  symbol^ 
When  the  members  of  the  aaaemblj,  who  had  been 
spared  bj  the  police,  learned  the  arrest  of 
memben  tiieir  oollefl^ues,  they  hastened  to  concert  a 
•«*embi3r  resistance  to  the  amp  cTetat.  They  met  at 
impriKMied.  ^j££pgj.^jj|j  places.    Some  found  their  way  into 

the  hall  of  the  assembly  itself,  whence  thev  were 
driven  by  force,  twelve  of  their  number  being  seized 
and  hurried  off  to  prison.  At  length  two  hundred  and 
twenty  deputies  assembled  at  the  Mairie  of  the  10th 
Arrondissementi  where  they  decreed  the  deposition  of 
the  president^  and  declared  that  the  executive  power 
had  passed  to  the  national  assembly.  Their  delibera- 
tions, however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  entry  of 
soldiers  and  police ;  and  as  they  refused  to  disperse, 
they  were  marched  ott  as  prisoners  to  the  cavalry 
barracks  on  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay.*  Hence,  after  nightfall, 
they  were  conveyed,  in  prison  vans,  to  Vincennes  and 
to  the  prison  of  Mazas.'  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  repreaentatiTes  of  the  people,  including  iwehe 
statesmen  who  had  been  cabinet  ministers,  were 
treated  as  Mons.^  Many  were  afterwards  banished 
from  France.* 

The  high  court  uf  justice,  while  deliberating  upon 

* '  Bl  yoos  eroyez  que  la  cause  doat  num  nom  est  le  Bjnnbole— c'est* 
i<dire,  la  Fianoe  lig^i^Me  par  la  f^volutioii  de  1789,  et  oigaiilale  par 
I'anpereitr— est  toajowB  la  voire,  pioelames-le  en  oonsacrant  lee  poa- 
TOiis  que  je  voos  demande.'— Delord,  TTiV.  du  Second  S^Hptre,  L  88S. 

'  Delord,  ffiH.  du  Second  Empin,  t  809-323, 

» Ibid.      nm.     ,t  .^eq,  \m. 

*  Kinglake.  Inwmon  qftlie  Vnnua,  U  251,  m  *  lUd,  m 
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the  yiolatioiis  of  the  constitution,  which  it  was  its 
fonction  to  restrain,  was  interrupted  by  the 
polioe,  and  was  closed  by  force*^  Every  OOn-  court  ^ 
stitated  authority  was  silenoed ;  and  scattered  ^'^^^ 
deputies  and  jounudisis  yainly  attempted  to  arouse  a 
popolar  insmreotion  against  the  president  The  bouv' 
geoisie  and  tlio  people  were  divukil,  the  assembly  was 
unpopular,  and  the  president  still  professed  Ids  fidelity 
to  the  republic.  There  was  no  common  ground  of  re- 
sistance to  the  coup  (Tttat,  Parties  and  classes  were 
disunited  and  surprised :  while  the  executive  wielded 
the  army,  the  police,  and  the  ciyil  administration  of 
the  State.  The  red  republican  party  had  been  shot 
down  in  tiie  street  fights  of  June,  1848,  imprisoned, 
and  transported  j  and  their  surviving  leaders  had  just 
been  captured. 

The  troops,  among  whom  the  president  had  dis- 
tributed i^ty  thousand  francs — the  last  re- 
mains  of  his  private  fortune' — continued  t 
faithful  to  his  cause;  and  under  their  pro*  ^'"''^''"^ 
tectiofn  lie  rode  through  the  streets  of  Fari&  He  was 
reeeiTed  with  acclamaiionB :  but  the  people,  g 
taken  by  surprise,  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
true  purport  of  the  st;Lrtling  events  of  the  morning, 
were  curious  and  wondering  rather  than  demonstra- 
tiva'   The  capital  was  commanded  and  held  in  check 
by  an  overwhelming  force :  yet  seyeral  barricades  wore 
xttiaed,  which  for  a  long  time  were  not  assailed  by 

I  Delord.  Skt,  dSu  Beeend  Bmpkr$,  L  885-888,  €54-886 ;  Anmmmm, 

p.  373. 

*  Qrmnier  de  Cassagnac,  H.  401. 

'  Mr.  Kinglake  snys,  *  V-pnw  the  whole,  thr  rrneption  ho  met  with 
f«eems  to  have  been  mntli«*r  friendly  nor  vioU nrly  hostile,  but  chill- 
ing, and  in  a  quiet  wa/  soomf  oL' — Iwoatim  oj  tii«  Crimea,  i.  245. 
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the  troops,  but  at  length,  on  December  4,  they  were 
easily  carried.  All  who  were  found  upon  the 
*■  barricades  were  put  to  dt  ^th:  no  quarter 
was  given  to  insurgents.  But  the  gravest  incident  of 
this  day  was  the  firing  of  the  troops  upon  the  win- 
dows of  the  honaes  on  the  boulevards,  and  upon  the 
loiterers  on  the  paTemeni^  In  vindication  of  this 
jnnrdeioiis  fire,  it  was  alleged  that  the  honses  were 
occupied  by  insnrgents,  who  threatened  the  passing 
troops:  but  tlie  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  best 
contemporary  evidence.  Tlie  extent  of  the  slaughter 
may  hnxo  been  partly  due  to  misapprehension  and 
panic:  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  assault  was  designed  to  strike  teiTor  into  the 
people,  and  to  display  the  resolution  of  the  troops. 
The  contrivers  of  the  coup  d^itat  were  almost  discon- 
certed b  J  the  tame  submission  of  the  people^  Where 
was  the  danger  which  had  justified  these  daring  vii^ 
lations  of  the  law?  This  unwarrantable  massacre  at 
once  magnified  an  abortive  insuircctiun,  and  ]noved 
the  "Vigour  of  the  usurper.  Charles  X.  and  I^ouis 
Philippe  had  quailed  before  the  populace  of  Paris: 
but  Louis  Napoleon  had  no  pity  upon  insurgents. 
The  capital  was  subdued  and  terror-stricken,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  was  trampled  out  in  blood.  No 
act  during  the  numberless  conflicts  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  remembered  with  so  much  bitterness  and 
resentment  The  cmtp  ^etat  was  successful:  but  it 
was  stained  with  innocent  blood,  the  shedding  of 
which  was  never  forgiven.' 

>  Delord,  m$t,  du  Stcond  Empire,  i.  867-384  ;  Eiuglake,  EUL  ^ 
ihA  OritMan  War,  i.  S85-374 ;  Anti.  Beg,  1851. 

*  See  tbe  aeooimt  of  the  coup  ^eUU  tn  the  IViiMt  of  Deoember  11. 
1861,  written     M*  de  Toequeville,  wlio  wm  one  of  the  deputlee 
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Great  nurabors  of  citizens  were  kuuwu  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  re  public.  Thej  had  tukcu  no  part  MeMumof 
in  ike  street  fights :  they  had  not  opposed 
the  irresistible  forces  of  the  coup  (FeicU :  but  the j  were 
dangerousy  and  most  be  disabled*  All  men  who  had 
been  members  of  secret  societies  were  declared  liable 
to  transportation  to  Algeria  or  Cayenne  ;^  and  for  this 
cause  thousands  of  active  citizens  were  transported 
without  a  trial.  Witliin  a  few  weeks  after  December 
2  no  loss  than  2G,500  persons  were  transported  as 
guiitj  oi  diTers  otl'ences  against  the  State.^  About 
two  thousand  republican  journalists,  lawyers,  physi- 
oiaxis  aad  other  educated  men»  were  imprisoned  until 
all  fear  of  popular  moyements  had  passed  away.  The 
revolution  had  been  wholly  the  work  of  the  riders  of 

arrested  on  December  2. — Reeve,  Royal  and  Republican  Franu,  XL 
136,  187.  Also  letter  of  Captain  Jesse  to  the  TXmes,  December  13. — 
Ann.  litgiMi-r.  T>p  Tociiu'ville  says,  in  orip  of  liis  letters,  '  This  gov- 
ernment hu.^  ehtablislu'ci  itself  by  one  of  the  great4^t  crimes  recorded 
in  history. '—Ibid.  ii.  IMS. 

'  II  faut  qu'ou  le  sache  bien,  en  cHet,  nulle  transaction  avec  Tesprit 
revolationoaire,  avec  ce  detestable  esprit  de  violence  et  de  fraude 
dont  Tattentat  dn  S  dteembre  a  £t6  ]*  plus  odlense  manlfesUtloii 
parmi  aoos,  ne  satindi  ett*  de  nature  ft  nous  assnrer  la  paiz.'-^ 
Dnnajer^  Le  Becend  Sfaypin,  1. 116. 

'  n  est  manifeste  poor  toat  homme  de  bon  sens  qui  prend  la  peine 
d'examlner  lee  faite,qiie  eetfte  aele  d'insigrne  fClonie  n'etait  neces- 
gaire,  ni  pour  la  conservation  des  pouvoirs  Ic'gaux  du  prt'sident,  ni 
pour  la  dt'fcnse  de  la  son'rte  contre  la  dcmagogie  Bodaliste,  ni  pour 
la  conciliation  de.**  parti;5  niodtTt's.' — Ibid.  i.  145. 

One  of  the  best,  hut  most  pevere,  arrounts  of  this  grievous  inci- 
dent is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  K[ng]sike'&  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  i.  265- 
274  (4th  edition).  Mr.  Jerrold  justifies  this  and  every  other  incident 
of  the  coup  iTHai  more  boldlj  than  enj  French  witter  {Life  ofSO' 
palean  HL  itt.  B.  8). 

'  Decree  of  December  8, 1851. 

*  Onnier  de  GasBagnac,  ii.  488;  Deloid,  Bia.  du  Second  JBmpire, 
ILSS. 
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France :  it  had  met  with  a  feeble  leaistanoe :  yet  the 

proscription  which  ensued  was  as  merciless  as  if  the 
people  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  lawful  govern- 
ment. In  any  other  country,  such  deeds  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  execrations  of  Eui'ope :  but 
in  this  hmd  of  revolutions,  where  force  had  long 
been  the  arbiter  of  laws  and  libertv,  thov  were  too 
easily  condoned  bj  frenchmen,  and  by  European 
opinion. 

The  capital  was  subdned  by  force,  and  the  pro- 
vinces were  under  control  Twelve  departments 
round  Paris  were  in  a  state  of  siege:  tliii  ty-two  depart- 
ments were  placed  under  martial  law  ,  and  elsewhere, 
the  prefects,  tlie  mayors,  and  all  other  functionaries 
were  ordered,  under  pain  of  instant  diamisaaly  to  se- 
cure the  adhesion  of  the  people  in  the  approaching 
hiacUe,  In  overthrowing  the  assembly  and  the  consti- 
tation,  the  president  was  everywhere  prodaimed  aa  the 
champion  of  order^  and  the  imrelenting  enemy  of  8<^ 
cialists  and  red  republicans.  By  supporting  his  an- 
tliurity  good  citizens  would  put  down  socialism  and 
anarchy.  Commissaries  were  despatelied  into  the 
provinces  to  overawe  resistance,  and  the  priests  were 
active  in  leading  their  flocks  to  the  poll  No  meet- 
ings were  permitted  :  the  press  was  silenced :  the  dis- 
tribution ol  negative  voting-papers  was  forbidden:  the 
Tiwpift.  army  had  already  voted  *Yes,'  and  few  oat 
of  the  mass  of  affirighted  electors  ventored  to 
say  *  Na*  They  had  but  to  say  *  Yes'  or  *  No ; '  and  in 
this  form  the  acts  of  the  president  and  the  new  cum- 
stitution  were  ratified  by  the  votes  of  7,439,216  elec- 
tors;  and  Louis  Na])oleon,  absolute  master  of  France, 
wad  left  to  choose  his  own  time  for  the  restoration  of 
the  empire. 
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His  aims  wore  soon  disclosed.  He  immediatelj 
replaced  the  Ilomaii  eagle  upon  the  national  j^^j^ 
Btandards,  and  took  up  liis  xeaideuce  at  the  ^fti?|hu° 
Tuileries.^  His  new  presidency,  or  dictatnre,  ^"p^'*^ 
was  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame,  with  a  pomp  which  re- 
called the  glories  of  the  First  Napoleon.'  His  powers, 
under  Hhe  new  constitotion,  were  little  less  than  im- 
perial.^ He  ^vas  president  for  ten  years:  lie  com- 
manded all  tlie  forces  of  the  State,  hy  land  and  sea  : 
he  made  treaties  with  foreign  powers  :  with  him  rested 
the  initiation,  the  sanction,  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws ;  justice  was  administered  in  his  name :  he  exer- 
cised the  pren^atiye  of  mercy.  The  legislature  was 
stripped  of  every  incon^nient  priTilege.  It  could 
neitiier  initiate  laws,  nor  ask  questions  of  ministers. 
No  amendments  could  ho  discussed  without  the  pre- 
Tious  approval  of  the  Conseil  cCEtni.  The  budget  was 
no  longer  voted  in  chapters,  or  articles,  but  in  minis- 
terial departments.^  The  president,  in  truth,  was 
already  emperor,  save  in  name ;  and  this  consumma- 
tion was  not  long  delayed.  In  all  his  proclamations 
and  addieeses,  the  empire  was  held  up  as  the  ideal 
of  national  happiness  and  glorj.*  And,  while  i^ratify- 
ing  the  armj,  and  the  natural  pride  of  Fienehintiii,  bj 

t  jMiuftiy  1,  lS73.~I>eloid,  Bid.  da  Second  Bu^irt,  L  897. 

'Ibid. 

*  'In  the  making  of  such  laws  as  he  intended  to  ^re  the  coantrjr. 

Prince  Louis  was  hijrhH' skilled,  for  he  knewhow  to  enfold  tlie  crea- 
tion of  a  sheer  oriental  Kiitorrncy  in  a  nomenflntiire  taken  from  the 
polity  of  free  Eoropeau  State:}.' — Kinglake,  Invoiion  o/Uic  Crimea, 

i.  'dki^). 

*  'Par  ministere.' — Delord,  i.  401,  402. 

*  In  <jU0tribating  eagles  to  the  armj,  on  May  10,  he  said  : — *  L'algle 
romilne,  adoptee  par  remparanr  Napoleon  an  oommoneanent  de  ee 
ddcle,  fnt  la  aignlfleation  la  plna  Iclatante  de  la  iCf6n6iallon  et  de 
la  giandenr  de  la  Fianoe.'— lUd,  487* 
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recollections  of  the  military  prowess  of  the  first  em- 
pire, he  appealed  to  the  prudence  and  sobriety  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  foreign 
powers,  bj  proclaiming  the  forthcoming  empire  as  the 
inangturaMon  of  peace.  '  L'empire,  o*est  la  paix,*  he 
flaad  at  Bordeaux ;  and  his  words  were  accepted  as  a 
pledge  that,  in  Bucoeeding  to  the  throne  of  Napoleon  L, 
he  renounced  his  policy  of  war  and  aggression.  The 
State  functionaries  and  the  Bonapartist  press  were 
busy  in  preparing  public  opinion  for  the  impending 
change  :  conspicuous  demonstrations  in  hunour  of  the 
coming  Ciesar  were  concerted :  he  was  greeted  with 
enthnsiastic  cries  of  *  Vive  FEmpereur ! '  and  at  length 
he  announced  that  the  signal  manifestation,  through^ 
oat  ibrance,  in  iaTOnr  of  the  restoration  of  the  empiie, 
imposed  npon  him  f3ie  duty  of  consulting  the  senate. 
That  body  was  dcToted :  the  people  accepted  a  plebit* 
cite  restoring  the  imperial  dignity  by  7,824,129  Totes ; 
neoember  T.oui^^  X:i])oleon  accepted  the  proilered 

1,1809.       crown  as  Napoleon  ill.* 

The  second  empire  was  proclaimed  ^vith  I'ecoming 
Tho.coiid  ceremonies,  and  an  imperial  court  was  formed 
empire.  q{  f^,^  magulfioence.  The  scattered  mem* 
bers  of  the  Bonaparte  fomily  appeared  again  upon 
the  scene,  as  princes  and  princesses  of  the  empire. 
The  authors  of  the  amp  (jPetcU^  and  other  friends  and 
followers  of  the  emperor,  were  rewarded  with  dignified 
and  lucrative  offices.  The  imperial  household  was 
placed  by  numbers  of  stately  functionari(^s,  with  hi^rh- 
sounding  titles.  The  rcpiesentatiou  of  the  empire 
was  arranged  upon  a  scale  of  splendour  and  extrara- 
gance,  which  recalled  the  times  of  Louis  le  Qraod. 

'  Ilis  title  was  '  Napoleon  III.,  by  the  gnoe  of  Uod,au<i  b^'  the  will 
of  the  people,  Kmperor  u£  tlio  reuck.' 
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Bat  this  grandeur  was  incomplete  without  a  consort 
to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  court ;  and 
the  dyuasty  was  insecure  without  an  heii* 
to  the  crown.    The  emperor,  having  vainly 
sought .  a  bride  in  the  royal  houses  of  Baden  and 
Hohenzollem,  hastened  to  offer  his  hand  to  tL  l  eau- 
tifnl  Spaniard,  Eugenie  de  Montega  She  could  boast 
of  no  zojal  lineage :  but  the  Austanau  alliance  of  the 
First  Napoleon  had  proved  the  worthlessness  of  such 
a  union  to  a  rerolutionaTj  throne ;  and  the  fair  lady 
of  his  choice  was  wt^^ll  iitUd,  by  lier  giaccb  and  vir- 
tues, to  udorn  the  new  imperial  court  ' 

After  the  coup  (Tetafj  Louis  Napoleon  had  already 
restored  titles  of  honour;  and  he  now  en- 
deavoured to  surround  himself  by  the  most  *  * 
illustrious  nobles  of  France.  The  nobility  of  the  first 
empire  were  naturally  the  chief  ornaments  of  his 
court:  but  the  old  Legitimist  and  Orleanist  nobles 
generally  held  themseWes  aloof  from  the  Bonapartist 
circle,  and  alTected  the  more  select  society  of  their 
own  friends  iu  the  Faubourgs  Si  Germain  and  St. 
H  nore.^  But  if  the  old  nobilitv  were  absent  from 
the  Tuileries,  there  was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  new 
honours  and  distinctions.   Military  dukedoms,  and 

'  At  first  *la  majont»'  dn  parti  It'g-itimi'^tp  cpmblnit  di«q>os«« 
&  suivre  IVxeniple du  clergi*, -Ifv-  riu  urdent  Honufuirti^tp  qn'n  ml- 
lier  a  la  voix  de  I'heritier  dr»s  lis. ' — Dolord,  IJu<l.  <f  n  '-"iirl  Empire,  ii. 
122.  Several  accepted  public  employments  :  but  they  became  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  empire,  and  the  greater  part  absented 
lihieauMlTM  from  the  oourt  '  In  France,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  gen> 
flemen  of  tiie  eonntry  resolved  to  stand  aloof  ftorn  the  goTerament^ 
and  not  only  dediaed  to  Toachsaf  e  their  society  to  the  new  occopant 
of  the  Tuileries,  but  even  looked  coldly  upon  uiy  stray  person  of 
their  own  station,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  tr^mpted  thither  hj 
money/— Kinglak^  BMO/tiunk  qftke  Orimea,  I  888. 
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other  titles  of  nobility^  vexe  created,  as  in  the  fi»t 
empire.  Plebeian  names  were  dignified  by  the  en- 
nobling prefix,  so  much  cherished  in  French  society; 
and  the  legion  of  hononr  was  lavished  with  such  pro- 
fusion, that  to  be  without  its  too  familiar  red  ribbon 
wat.s,  at  lengtli,  accounttid  a  mark  ot"  distinction. 
A  court  HO  constituted  could  not  represent  the 
bigiiest  refinement  of  French  society.  It 
Speriai  was  gay,  luxurious,  pleasure-seeking,  and 
extravagant  but  adventurers,  speculators* 
and  persons  of  doubtful  repute/  were  in  too  much 
fsTour  to  win  for  it  the  moral  respect  of  France  or  of 
Europe.  Nor  did  it  gain  lustre  from  the  intellect  of 
the  age.^  Men  of  letters  were  generally  laithfal  to 
the  fallen  monarchies  or  to  the  republic  ;  and  were 
not  to  bo  won  over  by  the  patronage  of  the  empire. 
Thoy  had  b^en  cmtdlj  scourged  by  Lonia  Kit]) oL' on, 
and  neither  the  principles  of  his  rule,  nor  the  charac- 
ter of  his  associates,  attracted  the  intellectual  classes.^ 

'  *  La  cour  donne  un  bal  aujourd'kui  :  denmui  c'o^t  le  ininistre, 
apn-s-deinuin  le  directeur-genoral  :  la  semainc  pro*:haine  lo  clief  de 
bureau.  Le  luxe  sevit  d'un  degre  h  I'autre  de  TccheUe  des  ianiille^ 
0QIII1IMI  QBe  fifrtd^mle,  Gb  lllfttt  monl  Ifmlse  1a  baHoh  :  d^penaer 
pliu  que  Ton  ne  gagne,  volU  I'Seonomte  politique  dn  laze :  tons  \m 
mayenrn  flont  boos  pour  gftgner  de  rirgent,  telle  est  m  nunale.'^ 
Delord,  BUi,  du  Second  Empire,  L  508w 

* '  Un  pouvoir  per  U  force,  avec  la  rapidite  d'lu  elunigement 
de  decor  a  vne,  ne  gronpe  autour  de  lui  que  des  hommes  assaUlis 
dVmbarras  d'argent,  pr»*t?i  a  embra'*spr  In  prenii'-re  cause  que  lear 
offre  uiie  cliauce  d©  »e  dt'livrer  de  ieurs  crcaiK  ifis  '    II  id.  ii.  2. 

•  *  There  is  ati  absolute  divorce  between  tlic  political  systoui  ami 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  nution.' — Lord  LTtton,  TJie  ParinaH4t, 
1187. 

* '  Lb  picaw,  raeed^le*  les  nloiui»  I'milTetsit^,  toatet  lee  foiees 
intellectaelles  du  peys^  mat  le  eletg£^  ^talent  tons  en  1uMitilit6« 
onverte  on  eaebte,  centre  le  gouvemement,  reduit  a  Ics  comprlmer 
poor  aasnrer  eon  exieteoce.'— Moid,  ifiM.  du  8eeend  Emgire,  IL  978. 
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ireie  despatched  to  Morocco,  to  China,  and  to  Syria ; 
and  a  wild  scheme  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Mexico,  in  order  to  extend  the  iiitluence  of  France  in 
America,*  resulted  in  conspicuous  failure  and 
humiliation.^    Tliis  failure  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  his  reign ;  and  at  length  he 
was  hurried  into  a  still  graver  error.   Jealous  of  the 
victories  and  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  passionate  faith  of  his  conn> 
ti^finen,  that  the  Bhine  was  the  natural  iron- 
tier  of  France,'  he  brooded  over  schemes  of  conquest, 
and  annexation,  until  he  plunged  into  tlie 
fatal  war  witli  Iiis  too  powerful  neighbuur, 
whicli  was  to  })o  ]iis  ruin. 

Ill  his  military  ambition  Louis  Napoleon  followed 
the  traditions  of  the  empire.    In  his  domes-  j,„nie»tic 
tic  policy,  he  took  examples  from  the  empire, 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  republic  of  1848. 
'While  yet  president,  he  had  propitiated  the  clergy, 
and  outraged  the  republicans,  by  assisting 
the  Pope,  against  the   Roman  republic. 
TV  Lcii  lie  threw  himself  into  tlie  Italian  waiti,  he  con- 

^  'M.  Micbel  Chevalier,  membra  du  H^nat,  eu  uiiuon9ant,  dans  un 
neenell  important,  le  dioiz  de  r«rebld«e  Muiiiillieii,  *'d€8igne  pour 
la  loQfde  tAche  d'inaiigiiier  la  oonronne  mexicaine/'  d^clatmlt  quo 
F«xpeditioii  dn  Mexique  avait  poor  bat  d'asBoier  la  pf^poad6nuico 

de  la  France  ftur  les  races  latines,  et  d'augmentor  rinfluenc^  de  ces 
demit^res  en  Amrrique.' — Deloid,  Sitt.  du  Second  Empire,  iii.  {J49. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  161).  ct  8(q.  Amprirn  (lorlared  'qu'il  no  conviont  pus  Ti  la 
politir|ue  (les  Etats-Unis  de  reconuaitro  un  gouvemcinent  nionar- 
cbique  elevti  en  Ann'riqne  nur  ]e«  ru'uu-sd'un  gouvcrncniont  rt'publi- 
cain,  et  sous  le.s  auspices  d'ua  pouvoir  europcen  quel  qu'il  suit.' 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  sacrificed,  and  the  French  schenit  of 
Latin  dominatioii  eoUap0ed.^nild.  It.  941. 

*  lUd.  iT.  dis-m 
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tinued  Iub  patronage  to  his  Holiness,  and  by  other 
measures  strove  to  seenre  the  good  will  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Catholic  laity.  He  was  not  less  rigorous  than 

the  First  Napoleon  in  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  of  political  association.  He  even  inter- 
dicted a  banquet  to  c*  labiate  the  tint  o  hundredth 

anniversary  of  bhakespeare.^  ^ot  less  reso- 
^  lute  was  he  in  maintaining  his  personal  role, 
and  swaying  ministers  and  senates,  in  obedienoe  to 
his  wilL  The  imperial  court  was  maintained  in  nn* 
ezampled  splendour  and  profusion.  In  all  things* 
he  revived  the  memories  of  the  first  empire. 

Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  lessons  of  Louis 

Phili})pf^.  That  monarch's  power  had  rested 
ocnrnptioii.  ^^^^        cQDimercial  and  middle  classes. 

The  rule  of  the  emperor  was  founded  upon  a  far 
wider  basis :  but  he  studied  the  interests  of  the  bowr* 
geoisie  with  eyen  greater  care  than  the  citizen  king 
himseli  He  gave  encouragement  to  everj  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprise.  He  developed,  with 
signal  success,  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 
The  activity  of  the  Bourse — mischievous  in  many  ways 
— aiSforded  evidence  of  the  abounding  energies  of 
French  commerce.  By  international  exhibitions,  he 
stimulated  inyention,  and  attracted  rulers  and  people 
of  all  nations  to  his  capital  Notwithstanding  an  ever- 
increasing  taxation,  the  people  were  growing  rich. 
Not  without  economic  errors,  his  policy  was  so  far 
statesmanlike  ;  and  in  his  commercial  treaty 
with  England  lie  encouraged  free  trade,  in  an 
enlightened  spirit^  far  in  advance  of  French  opinion. 
But,  further^  he  practised  the  arts  of  corruption  upon 

'  Delord,  Mtt.  du  Steond  JBmpin,  Hi.  517. 
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a  far  larger  scale  than  Louia  Philippe.  By  conces- 
sions of  railways  and  other  pnblio  works,  he  put 
riches  into  the  hands  of  eager  capitalists  and  specu- 
lators. He  gr&Uiied  the  municipalities  and  the  in- 
habitants of  proYincial  towns  with  costly  paJaces  of 
|ii8iioe»  markets,  and  other  public  buildmgs,  not  un- 
worthy of  a  capital  He  mnltipHed  places,  with  a 
lavisli  hand;  and  the  legion  of  honour  adorned  the 
button-holes  of  thousands  of  faithfiod  citizens.  Black 
was  theii  ingratitude,  if  they  proved  unfaithful  to  the 
empire. 

The  republic  had  recently  tried  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  national  workshops,  which 
had  resulted  in  failure  and  insurrection,  jjjg^^ 
But  the  emperor  found,  in  that  communist 
soheme,  suggestions  for  an  imperial  design,  which 
united  with  public  employment  a  monumental  work  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  France.  The  working  classes 
had  proved  a  chronic  danger  to  the  State :  and  he  re- 
solved to  associate  them  with  his  policy  and  his  am- 
bition. It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  Emperor  Au{^u8- 
tus  that  he  had  fouml  Home  brick,  and  had  left  it 
marble  ;^  and  the  French  Csesar,  emulous  ol  his  fame, 
determined  to  rebuild  his  capital,  upon  a  scale  of 
oostij  magnificence.  In  this  enterprise  his  chosen 
agent  was  Haussmann,  the  bold  and  spirited  Prefect 
of  the  Seine.  The  work  of  reconstruction  was  under- 
taken :  large  numbers  of  workmen  were  maintained  in 
constant  employment:  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets 
of  the  ancient  city  were  replaced  by  broad  thorough- 

*  '  Urbem,  uetjue  pro  majestate  imperii  ornatam,  et  inundatiouibuB 
ificendiisque  obnoziam,  excolait  adeo,  at  jure  flit  glorfatus,  nuumo- 
fesm  86  relinqaere,  qnam  laterldam  MoepiaMt'— Suetonius,  i.  287 
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fares  and  stately  boulevards  ;  and  a  new  capital  arose, 
which, — if  somewhat  mouotonous  in  its  unilormity, 
and  wanting  in  the  picturesque  features  of  old  Paris, 
— was  distinguished  for  its  architectural  grandeur. 
Nor  was  this  sclieme  of  reconstruction  confined  to 
Paris.  The  monicipal  glories  of  the  capital  were  em- 
ulated in  the  provinces :  and  ItyouB,  MaxseiUes,  and 
Bordeaax  yied  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  in  aioM- 
iectaral  enterprise.  A  vast  scheme  of  national  work- 
shops was  established,  withont  the  taint  of  commu- 
nism, while  founded  upon  its  evil  principK  s.  Wliat  if 
these  costly  enterprises  should  be  iiiterrupt<^(l,  or 
broufi^ht  to  a  close?  What  if  financial  ditiiculties 
should  arrest,  or  zealous  haste  too  speedily  complete 
them?  The  spectres  of  hnngiy  crowds,  and  barri- 
cades, hovered  over  the  vast  creations  of  HanssmamL 
And  while  architects  were  designing  broad  streets* 
and  boulevards,  generals  were  planning  how  they 
conld  be  swept,  from  end  to  end,  with  grape-shol 
Meanwhile,  municipal  extravagance  kept  pace  with 
the  profusion  of  the  State.  France  was  living  fast  in 
those  days,  and  was  not  yet  re(  koniiii^  the  cost  of  her 
ambitimi.  The  empire  prospered  ;  and  its  superficial 
admirers,  in  English  society,  were  heard  to  lament 
that  their  own  country  hicked  the  fostering  care  of  the 
wonder-workiDg  emperor* 

Bat  the  end  was  approaching.  In  the  midst  of  his 
TJiewtr  niagnificenee,  the  emperor  was  ill  at  ease, 
with  Like  the  First  Napoleon,  and  Louis  Phi- 
lippe,  he  ]ia<l  lioen  exposed  to  the  plots  of 
assassins.  He  was  further  disturbed  by  an  increasing 
pressure  for  constitutional  reforms.  So  great  and 
cultivated  a  society  as  that  of  France,  could  not  live 
contentedly  under  the  lepressiTe  poUcy  of  the  em* 
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pire ;  and  the  race  of  rcpul  *li(  ans  and  revolutionists, 
though  subdued,  were  not  extinct    To  satisfy  publio 
opinion,  he  resolved  to  introduce  sunisterial  respon- 
aibilify,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  majorify  of  the 
ehambers,  and  to  lestoie  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
to  the  press.   He  was  driven  to  entrust  his  imperial 
powers  to  the  hands  of  a  Lihtjial  liiiui.strv,  iiiidcr 
^     Emile  Ollivi^^r.    Forced  to  make  coucrsHioiih  to  the 
o     jiDpular  movement,  the  emperor  once  more  resorted  to 
the  familiar  expedient  of  a  plebwcUe,  which  revealed 
the  repugnance  of  the  towns  to  tiie  imperial  rule,  and 
no  less  than  60,000  adverse  votes  in  the  army.  He 
had  entered  upon  the  perilous  experiment  of  oonn 
bining  imperialism,  and  personal  rule,  with  constitu- 
tional freedom,  and  democracy.    Many  Frenchmen, 
not  unfriendly  to  the  empire,  murmured  at  the  loss  of 
i  \     French  influence,  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  since  the 
Mexican  catastrophe,  and  the  sudden  ascendency  of 
Prussia.    While  still  smarting  under  the  failure  of 
abortive  negotiations  with  his  great  rival,  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  frontiers  of  France,  his  hostility  was 
^     suddenly  provoked  by  the  candidature  of  a 
i  J     prince  of  the  house  of  Hoheuzoll*  !  n  l«>r  tlie 

cro"WTi  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding'  tlje  w  ithdi a'.\ al  of 
l\  the  prince's  claimi^,  the  emperor,  urged  on  by  lung- 
^  ^  cherished  jealousies,  and  warlike  ambition,  and  minli'd 
t  ^  by  headstmig  adyi^eni,  and  by  a  fsUe  estima^'  of 
public  opinion,  snd  of  the  sentiments  of  thf  j  ;>  i», 
German  States^  persisted  in  his  quarrel,  awL^T^ 
ruflhed  blindfold  into  a  war  with  the  King  of 

The  fa  til  issue  of  thin  c^^ijt^j't  was  Hf)OU 
The  French  Lad  b       excit-'rd  by  l>oa»fc^il  ^ 
mnjirmc^fi  of  a  \i<-t')ri')W  mi^r'•\l  i/>  Be**'^'i  : 
but  they  were  met  with  croshiiijgik  feats 
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The  emperor's  throne  was  shaken  bj  his  first  reverses, 
the  State  beinj^  placed  under  the  w^oncy  of  the 
empress;  and  when  the  astounding  intelligence  of 
Sedan,  Sep-  Capture  at  Sedan,  with  the  whole  of  his 
T^*^  ^  anny>  reached  Paria^  he  vas  at  onoe  deposed* 
emperor     His  overUiTOw  was  accomplished*  like  many 

former  reyolationB,  by  a^^mob.  While  the 
legislative  body  was  deliberating  upon  the  measures 
to  be  taken  at  this  crisis,  the  populace,  from  the 
streets,  forced  their  way  into  the  chamher,  and  de- 
manded the  dethronement  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic.  The  supporters  of  the 
goTemment  were  overborne  by  the  rioters;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  deputies  retired :  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  who  remained,  supported  bj 
the  clamours  of  the  mob,  declared  the  emperor  de- 
posed. These  members,  headed  In  Giunbetta,  then 
proceeded  to  the  Hotel  dc  \  illo,  where  they  proclaimed 
the  republic,  and  appointed  a  provisional  government^ 
or  goTemment  of  national  defence. 

The  second  empire,  like  the  firsts  had  perished 
FHtc  or  Du  ^uK^cr  military  failures.  The  First  Napoleon, 
th^^fic'Iad  lo**  ^  crown,  was  conveyed  by  his 

cMDiN^    conquerors,  as  a  prisoner,  to  St  Helemk 

Ni4>oleoii  ILL  wan  now  a  ca})tive  in  the  castle 
of  Wilhelmshdhe.  Botli^  had  been  raised  to  power, 
and  both  hadjallen,  by-t^e^^wortL  In^tEe  oncTcase, 
the  Hourbons  had  been  restored  by  the  conquerors : 
in  the  other,  the  unfortunate  emperor,  having  brought 
a  fearful  calami^  upon  his  country,  was  judged  by 
his  own  people.  His  first  judi^es,  indeed,  were  the 
mob  of  Paris,— or  *  gentlemen  of  the  pavement,  ^  a^ 
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ihej  were  contemptaonsly  called  hj  Count  Bismarek : 

but  their  judgment  was  accepted  by  France.  Military 
failnrf^s  are  never  forgiven  by  Frenchmen;  and  men 
of  ail  parties, — however  opposed  to  a  republic, — 
agreed  that  the  *  Man  of  3Qdasi*  could  no  longer  mle 
orer  them.^ 

France  was,  onoe  more,  under  a  republic,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  terrible  national  danger ;  and,  to  Tbe  goTem. 
the  cred^  of  a  country  so  oflen  stained  with  ilStofSi 
blood,  it  must  be  recorded  tliat  public  order 

was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  revolution.^  Politi- 
cal passions  were  caliix  d,  in  presence  of  a  calamity 
which  demanded  the  united  action  of  all  Frenchmen 
against  their  common  enemy.  The  Xing  of  Prussia 
had  declared  that  be  made  war,  not  against  France, 
but  against  the  emperor.  The  emperor  had  fallen ; 
and  hopes  were  cherished  that  an  honourable  peace 
might  now  be  obtained.  But  these  hopes  were  quick- 
ly dispelled.  Jules  Favre,  the  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, in  his  circular  to  the  forei<^ii  representatives  of 
France,  said,  *  We  will  not  cede  either  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory, or  a  stone  of  our  fortresses  ; '  and  U])on  this 
declaration,  victorious  Prussia,  at  once,  took  issue, 
in  vain  the  veteran  Thiers  hastened  from  court  to 
courts  to  solicit  help  or  mediation.  Concessions  might 

*  Julfls  Vme,  In  Us  dieiilar  to  the  foreigii  wpfeawitatlTM  of 
Fmnee,  aid  the  popmUiloa  of  Perls  'has  not  pioDOOiioed  tbe  depo- 
flitioii  of  Napoleon  III.  and  bis  dynasty  :  it  has  ngistered  it  in  the 
name  of  right,  justice,  and  public  safety  ;  and  tbeaeotence  weseowell 

ratifiod  Ix-forfhand  by  the  conscif^nre  of  nil,  timt  no  one,  even  aniMlg 
thr^  noisy  defenders  of  the  power  t)iat  was  falling,  raised  bis  voice 
to  uphold  it.'— ^nw.  lieff.  imO.  p.  174. 

*  Tlie  same  circular  says  : — 'Order  has  uut  l>eeQ  disturbed  for  a 
BiLiiglc  moment.' 
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-•■'•iifro. 

The  emperor's  throne  was  shaken  by  his  fii 
the  State  beinj^  phiced  under  the  regf  r 
empress ;  and  wlien  the  astounding  int        in  J^^jj^ 
Sedan.  Sep.  ^  capture  at  Sedan,  with  the  \  '  *V' 
^mi>er  1.    armj,  reached  Paris,  he  was  at  o  ^f^^mtd  to 


li  1^ 

legislative  body  was  deliberating  upon  ^ 


enip«^r     His  OTerthrow  was  aocomplishe  ^ '  tuiu^^ 
former  reYolutions,  by  a  mob. 


to  be  taken  at  this  crisis,  the  popul; '  "  '^^n^  .  , 
streets,  forced  their  way  into  the  chai       '^liuw^**^'  ^' 
manded  the  dethronement  of  the  em^  ^  iq^^  '    * -^u.  | 
prodamation  of  a  republic   The  sup     at  t  * 

goTemment  were  overborne  by  the  ri*    ptij^    -  tt,  ,^! 
greater  part  of  the  deputies  retired :  T'*^'«Qr^  •  <j 

bers  of  the  Oppoaition  who  remained'^  ir-*"' 
the  clamours  of  the  mob,  declared  tT*  »^  aot^^^'  ^ 
posed.    These  members,  headed  by  ^J^Jiiiisi  J 

proceeded  to  the  Hotel  (h' Yillo,  where  4^  m-  ^ 
the  republic,  and  appointed  a  provisif  •  ,  '"'^^^iiiuliK.  j 
or  government  of  national  defence.      ^^^ti  '•'••n* 

The  second  empire,  like  the  ^  Un  Utt%.^ 

Fate  of  the  under  miUtaryfiulurea  Th^  ^^.J^Pr^^tUx^^] 
fh?'"md'  having  loBt  his  crown,  was  '^h^^  ^.^      iu*  i 
iSmiiik    (conquerors,  as  a  prisonei  t,|„,, 
Napoleon  m.  was  now  a  ca '  iuu^  m 


of  Wilhelmshohe.    Both  had  beer"^^i»»  ^ 


and  both  hadjallen,  bj^JJie^^orcL  -  ''U\ 

the  Bourbons  had  been  restored  b  w  |^ 
in  the  other,  the  unfortunate  empea'  ^  ^ 
a  fearful  cidamiiy  upon  his  oouni^'  >  ^ 
his  own  people.   His  first  judj^ei^t* 
mob  of  Paris, — or  'gentlemen  of 

.%  ^ 
>  'MMdeiifsdupaw^ 
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*«'.  lit.'  maxut^t  ttm 

r  UlitM^    I  ''rT«  ».  firs' 


W  e  £avour,  save  \^  v» 

ice  the  Legiti- 
1  from  public  ^ 
assembly.  Be- 
3  ;^  commanding 
iices,  and  being 
hey  were  trusted 
udestrnctible  are 
nts  of  the  Bour- 


3mbly  the  govern- 
e  eminent 
head  of  a  ^?';?;,!'^" 
$y  his  ad- 
j^ireliminaries  of  the 
ien  agreed  upon — a 

,  Metz  and  j^^^^^i. 
a  prolonged 
jreign  armies,  and  an 
Paris  to  assert  their 
issemblv,  while  forced 
iditions,  voted  j,,^,,,,^^^ 
a  of  Napoleon  ;>i,;i-,, 
g  him  to  be  re-  "^"""""^d- 
smemberment  of  France.-V 
Illy  refused  to  concur  in 
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still  have  secnred  a  peace,  of  which  the  odium  would 
liave  beon  laid  upon  tlie  Lite  emperor.  But  the  lead- 
ers of  the  repultlie  dotermiued  upon  a  desperate 
resistance.  Their  main  forces  had  been  routed,  cap- 
tuxedy  or  invested  in  their  own  lortresaes.  The  victo- 
rions  armies  of  Prussia  could  only  be  encountered  by 
raw  levies,  and  by  soatiered  forces,  already  defeated 
and  disorganised*  Pmdence  dictated  peace:  bni, 
when  a  hopeless  struggle  was  continued  under  iLe 
guidance  of  the  brave,  impetuous,  and  indefatigable 
Gambetta, — the  heroic  bravery  and  sacrifices  of  the 
French  went  far  to  redeem  the  dishonour  which  had 
fallen  upon  their  arms,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Bat  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain :  they  were  in  tite 
relentless  grasp  of  their  enemy.  Their  forces  were 
everywhere  defeated ;  and  Paris,  after  five  months  of 
suffering,  was  starved  into  submission  to  the  con- 
queror, who  dictated,  from  Versailles,  the  rigorous 
terms  of  a  disastrous  peace.^ 

The  government  of  national  defence  was  of  neoes- 
Tho  ^'^^y  provisional,  and  in  the  negotiations  at 
national     Versailles  it  was  insisted  that  the  oonditions 

a»«wmbly 

disSUL  peace  should  be  ratified  by  a  national 

assembly,  more  fnlly  representing  France. 

It  was  accordingly  decreed  that  such  an  assembly 
Ffbroary  slioukl  be  iiiimodiately  elected  by  universal 
18,1871.  suffrage  ;  and  on  February  13  it  met  at  Bor- 
deaux. Its  mission  was  to  resolve  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  At  the  elections  the  Bonapartists,  who 
had  commenced  the  war,  had  not  yentured  to  brave 
the  popular  wrath :  the  republicans,  who  had  pro- 

'  On  Jaanarj  88, 1871«  tn  araUstloe  for  three  weeks  was  signed, 

\^*h!ch  was  continued  from  time  to  tinM.  On  VehnMxy  86^  Ihe  piM- 
liminaries  of  pet/ee  wen  signed. 


INTEBIUL  XBOimLE&  835     <  ^ 

traded  it,  to  the  bitter  end,  foand  little  faTonr,  saye 
in  Paris  and  other  great  cities.  Hence  the  Legiti- 
mists,  who  had  loug  been  exdnded  from  pnblio  ^ 

affairs,  foriiied  a  majority  of  the  new  assembly.  Be-  J 
longing  to  the  tirst  fumiliea  in  France;^  commanding 
great  influence  in  the  smoriil  provinces,  and  being  *  ^  ^ 
blameless  of  the  recent  calamities,  they  were  trusted  ^  ^ 
by  the  people,  at  this  crisis.  So  indestnictible  are  ^  ^  c 
parties  in  JPrance,  that  the  adherents  oi  the  Bonr-  ^  <5 
bons  were  again  in  the  ascendent  ^ 

Before  the  meetbg  of  the  aasemblj  the  govern-  ^  '>s^  x 
ment  of  defence  resigned,  and  the  eminent  jiignroM  Jr  ^' 
statesman  Thiers  was  appointed  head  of  a  o("Jo'""  v  ^  ^* 

new  executive  administration.    By  his  ad-  5  '^'^ 

yice,  tlie  assembly  ratihed  the  preliminaries  of  tlie         «  -  . 
treaty  which  had,  at  length,  been  agreed  upon — a  ' 
oession  of  Aisaoe  and  Lorraine,  Metz  and  yij^^y,  ,^ 
Strasbnrg,  a  minons  indemnity,  a  prolonged 
occupation  of  French  soil  by  foreign  anniea,  and  an 
entry  of  German  troops  into  Paris  to  assert  their 
conquest  of  the  capitaL    The  assembly,  while  forced 
to  accept  these  depk;rable  conditions,  voted  jjcpopioon 
by  acclamation  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  f^^^^^^^^ 
m.  and  his  dynasty,  declaring  him  to  be  re-  ^""^raied. 
sponsible  for  the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  Eranoe.Ar 
Six  Bonapartist  deputies  only  refiosed  to  concnr  in 
this  decisive  resolution. 

The  horrors  of  foreign  invasion  were  now  coming  to 
an  end ;  bnt  internal  troubles,  not  less  terri- 
ble,  were  impending.    The  popnlace  of  Paris 
had  been  armed  during  the  siege ;  and  the  national 

'  It  was  said  by  the  Due  de  Brofrlie  that  he  had  nerer  met  so  many 
dukes  in  his  life,  as  he  found  osttembled  at  Bordeaux.  * 
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guard,  many  of  whom  had  already  proved  rebelUoiLBy 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.^  The  entire 

disorganisation  of  labour,  the  prohmgcd  su£ferings 
and  privations  of  the  people,  and  the  disorders  of  a 
heleapriK  red  city,  had  dt moralised  the  population  of 
the  capital, — at  all  times  abounding  in  dangerons  ele- 
ments. Bed  republicans  and  communists  had  been 
busy  in  fomenting  discontents,  and  organising  their 
forces ;  committees  of  vigilance  and  reyolutionaiy  dubs 
had  been  sitting;  violent  harangues  had  been  deliv- 
ered ;  and  when  the  siege  was  raised,  the  firm  hold  of 
civil  and  military  authority  was,  for  a  time,  relaxed. 
No  sooner  had  the  Prussian  troops  marched  out  of 
Paris,  than  the  capital  was  found  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  insurgents.  They  held  BelleTille,  La  Yillette,  and 
Montmartre:  they  had  upwards  of  4Q0  cannon,  and 
were  supported  by  100,000  national  guards.  Parley 
with  them  was  tried  in  vain;  and  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  cannon  miscarried.*  Some  of  the  troops  re- 
fused to  fight,  and  even  joined  the  insurrection.  Two 
generals,  Clement  Thomas  and  Xiecomte,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  shot  l)y  a  lile  of  national  guards.  On 
March  18,  the  whole  city  ^v:is  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  a  central  committee  proclaimed,  from 
the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  the  immediate  election  of  a  com- 
mune for  the  government  of  Paris. 

'  '  Une  partie  do  la  garde  natioualp,  la  plus  dangereose,  la  plus  re- 
doutie,  celle  qui  pendant  le  siege  n  avail  pas  craint,  en  prOsenec  do 
Tetraiiger,  sous  ses  yeux,  sous  scs  bombes,  de  chercher  rearerser 
par  des  coups  de  maiii  le  goavenMiiMMit  de  la  d^feiue  nettonale,  oette 
portton  haineose  et  llSvieaae  de  le  milioe  dtoyeime  n'eTsit  point 
lendn  les  armee,  et  eomiii6e  de  le  faiie,  avait  rtpondu  per  Vin  wtvm 
formel  aax  injonctions  de  rautortt^'— De  Beaanumt'Yaasjr,  Sltt.  ds 
ia  Commune  en  1871,  16. 

*  De  Beaamont-Vaasy,  MiL.  de  h  CommuM, 
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Commuimt  working  men  were  the  leaders  of  this 
moyement,  intent  upon  carrying  out  tbeir 

•     •  t        M         '1  1   J.-       I     mi_      /-t  Election  of 

prmeipleB  of  social  revolution.^   The  Com-  the  com. 
mnne  was  an  o&hoot  of  the  International 
Society  of  Workmen,'  and  its  ehief  aims  were  (o  tram- 
ple upon  property  and  the  employers  of  labour,  and 

to  exalt  workmen  into  the  place  of  masters.  Many 
of  its  members,  and  most  active  confederates,  were 
foreigners.  Prince  Bismarck  estimated  that  amongst 
them  were  8,000  English,  Irish,  Belgians,  aiiJ  Italians,^ 
Their  designs  were  favoured  by  the  political  discon- 
tents of  the  moment  They  cotild  declaim  against  the 
snirender  of  Paris  to  the  enemy ;  the  shameful  peace, 
and  the  royalist  assembly  wbicli  frowned  npon  repub- 
lican depntles,  and  bad  resolved  to  sit  at  Versailles 
instead  of  Paris.  So  formidable  was  the  insurrection, 
and  so  crippled  the  strength  of  the  government,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  parley  wnth  the  insurgent 
leaders.  But  these  attempts  at  conciliation  were 
Tain;  and  the  movement  was  gathering  force  by  delay. 
The  new  commune  was  elected,  and  organ-  Mareh«, 
ised;^  and  at  once  began  to  issue  decrees 
and  proclamations^  like  an  established  govemmeni 
Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Versailles  were  prepar- 
ing to  reduce  the  insurgent  city.  But  the  French 
forces  were  disabled  bj  the  late  war :  a  great  many 

'  'Quels  Itaient  .ces  tummies?  c^est  qae  chaean  se  demsndsit; 
eomme  les  "  homines  nolrs  "  da  poete  B^isager,  ces  kommes  KNig«B 
softaient  de  desaons  tene.'— Ibid.  00. 

» Ibid.  8. 

'  Spcpch  in  the  Oorman  Parliament,  Mar  2,  1871. 

• '  homines,  purini  loaquels  on  retrouvait  presqiie  tous  les 
membres  dn  comitt'  central,  etaient  d'ancicnx  ouvriors,  ou  des  ora- 
teurs  de  clubs,  ou  d'ancieus  joiu'uaii::iteii  ut  geim  de  lettrea  de  second 
oldre.'— >De  Besomont-Vassj,  80. 
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were  prisoiiers  in  Germany:  and  Prussia  liaJ  insisted 
upon  a  reductiou  of  tlio  military  forces  of  the  Staff*. 
Hence  the  progress  of  the  siege  was  alow;  and  the 
now  commune  had  time  to  reveal  its  principles  and 
the  character  i>f  its  administratioiL 

Socialist  principles  had  been  knoim  from  time  im- 
Proprwitf  memoriaL^  They  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
^  ancient  institntes  of  Menu.*  They  were  re- 
cognised in  the  laws  of  Crete,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Car- 
tilage.* Plato  prt^pouiuL  tl  thorn  in  his  eelel>n»ti  il 
•R4^puMir*/*  Diogenes  of  Simope,  in  ]iis  toaehiiig; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  *  Utopia.*  The  Anabap- 
tists reducvd  them  to  practice.^  And  they  have  been 
found  ill  the  primitiTe  cnstoin^  of  some  barbarous 
and  half-ciTilised  zaoes.*  In  ITrance  the  genius  of 

nioiid*  les  eonnait  depnb  qull  ezisle.   II  les  a  rues  surgir  mi 

mnitnr  <^f»  louuv"*  les  jfrnnde>  ori?«t*«  mom!*''*  i  t  --fx  ialcs,  en  Orioni 
i>>tnnio  on  ^Vr^xirnt.  d;ins  lautit^uiu'-  conmu^  d:ins  trrnp* 
drrot^Ti.  l4*^  dfuxu'ui*!*  er  trvn^iruie  siTr'^s  in  Atri(|Ut',  ei  sj>  finU'- 
iHont  on  FLryjvte,  pendant  le  imviiii  df  U  |tro|**i£:ation  du  ckrU- 
tianisiue,  lo  moymi-^^^  dans  sa  fonuentasioa  confuse  el  orageuse. 
It  9tm^vi»  sitcl«,  ««k  Allemafne.  dana  If  coon  de  la  reforms 
Ugltfiuie.  \^  dix<a»ptiem»,  AnglHerre,  a«  nlliev  de  la  K'Tolatioa 
pnlitiqiie.  oat  leaia  aodalistos  K  le«n  odDunani^tes.  peaaant, 
pariaat  1 1  »  ci^ssaiit  eoouiw  crax  de  aos  ]oais.*-^3tt!aot,  J>r  la  Dfm^ 
tr\i:i<  ,  H  /HiiMy«  31, 

*  Ht^^k  i.  s«v.  liV) :  Rx^k  riii.  Me.  ^7.  4l«;  Book  ix.  aec  44. 
Franck.  L-f  (">■  ;•'*  '.  '. , 

vo'    V  v\>.  ;U.  ti> .  Aristotle.  PV.  IxM»k  ii.  ch.  7.  8.  9; 
Str«K>.        k  X.;  riuuuvh  ^Ljrur^u>);  UiM.  liu  C<mmu- 

*  ^  Platn.  bv  JowMt«  aad  Grotci.  Arisitotlev  ML  Book  iL  ^  1. 
^Cuiwi.        A«  Am^piitt**:  Mk^M^  Mi'm,  4e  LuAtr;  8«dra» 

*  aa  iai»'^«ajr  atcwiat  of  the  Bskincy  ta  tbe  ^iMfffKjr  A»- 
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Botxsseau  made  them  attractive  and  popular.^  Ho* 
Telly,*  Mablj,*  and  Babceof  ^  laboured  (o  rednce  them 
to  a  practi4»l  scheme  of  social  life*  The  leaders  of 
the  first  reTolntion  avowed  the  doctrines  of  this 

school,  and  partially  carried  them  into  eflfeet.'^  In 
the  Jacobin  chib,  in  1792,  llobespierre,  Dan  ton,  and 
r>ill;Lud  -  Yaremies  proclaimed  that  the  governing 
power  rested  with  the  sovereign  citizens  alone,  and 
that  to  them  should  be  given  the  property  of  the 
rich.  Mirnt  preached  an  entire  subversion  of  soci- 
ety. After  August  10, 1792,  socialist  principles  were 
Biill  more  generally  proclaimed.  'The  rich,*  ex- 
claimed Marat,  ^have  so  long  sucked  the  marrow 
of  the  people,  that  they  are  now  suffering  retribu- 
tion.* The  cry  of  the  working  men  wan  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  by  relieving  the  rich  of  their 
superflnities.  *  Evoiything  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
nothing  to  the  individual,'  said  Isore,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  convention,  at  Lille.* 

In  1793,  the  convention  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Bar^re,  the  right  of  every  man  to  employ-  com- 
ment, graduated  taxation  upon  the  rich,  and  ^a'llb'is, 
the  division  of  the  municipal  lands  of  Paris 
among  the  poor.    And  much  of  the  legislation  of 
this  period  w&a  leavened  by  the  same  principles.' 

*  Discours  mr  VintgiUUt  parrni  les  hmnnu^;  L*^c4)nomie  polUique  ; 
Conirat  aoeial.  *  Code  de  la  Nature,  17u5  ;  La  BanHade. 

*  Deta  LegitiaHon,  Amstefdam,  1776. 

*  Pidees  aaisies  tt  I'lirrestatioD  de  ^bosnf . 

* '  Ce  oontrat  social,  qid  ^Usaoiit  les  soolM^,  fat  le  Coran  des  dis- 
coarears  apx>r't  '<  le  1780,  des  Jacobimi  de  1790,  des  repttblicains  de 

1701,  et  des  forcenes  les  plus  atroces.' — Mallet  Dupln. 

*  iMort'  to  Bouchotte,  November  4,  1793 ;  Legioe,  cited  by  Von 
Sybel.  iii.  229. 

*  De  Martel,  iltude  tur  Foudii,  et  wur  le  (JommuiUtane  daii9  la  pro- 
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Later  writers*  continued  to  maintain  the  like  doc- 
trines, which  became  more  and  more  popular  with  the 
ouvriers.  Disputes  with  the  employers  had  embit- 
tered their  feelings ;  and  while  in  the  revolution  of 
1789  the  nobles  and  the  cleigj  had  been  the  objects 
of  democratio  fory,  in  the  later  leyolntionfl  of  1830  and 
1848  the  bourgeoisie  had  become  the  aristocraiSt  and 
capital  was  regarded  as  the  worst  form  of  tyranny. 
In  1848,  the  principles  of  socialism  had  been  partly 
earned  into  practice ;  ^  and  since  that  time  they  had 
been  iurtiier  extended  by  the  International  Society,' 
and  by  French^  and  Gbrman  writers.^  But  1871  was 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  socialism  gained 

Socialism  ia    .«  t      i       a     i  ii 

the  a>^c<-n    thc  asccndant  And  even  now  the  commune, 
engrossed  with  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 

embarrassed  by  prodigious  difficulties,  was  unable  to 

give  practical  effect  to  its  principles. 

Their  scheme  of  government  was  the  extension  of 

^    ^  ^      independent  communes  throughout  Ti  .ince ; 

of  the        while  the  unity  of  tlie  State  was  to  be  main- 
tained  by  a  Yoluntary  association  ol  com- 

tique,  en  1793.  (l«7n.)  Von  Svhol.  /TT.v/.  nf  th>  Fr.  Rev.  i.  250,  iii.  220 
et  icq.  ;  Stein,  G,  srkichte  ih  r  S^}ru7l,  n  Bt'itrrjung  in  Frankreifh,  1850. 

'  Foarior,  Thtorid  de  tuiUti  univcrseUe,  &c  ;  Cabet,  V^age  en 
Icari€,  «  Sfipm,  p.  2^4. 

'  L^XaUmathnak,  par  Oscar  Testut,  3.  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  April  12, 1879 ;  Gorrespondenoe  with  Sptln,  presentod  to 
Parlfaunent,  1873. 

*  Pioadhon»  QvTeti^  que  la  propri&e :  ThSorU  4e  lapropriHf;  St. 
Beare,  £tudfs  mr  Proudhon;  Blanqul.  Ih  ^^eonomit  politique  4$- 
puis  le»  anriens  jusqu'd  no»  jours  ;  Reybaud,  fltutUs.  &c.  ;  Pierre 
Leroux.  L'£galits»  Ik  i^huwumiU,  ibd, ;  honlB  BUuic.  Organi$aiimd$ 
Travail,  &c. 

»  Diebuerk,  1847;  Schulze  -  Delitzsch  (II. \ 
dcutschc  nandiccrk^r  iind  ArhtUer,  1«53  ;  Dr.  J acobi,  ltJ50  ;  Kari 
Marx,  1802  ;  J)(U  KapUai,  1807. 
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munes.^  Nor  were  these  communes  to  be  simple  mu- 
nicipalities. They  were  designed  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  socialism, — the  confiscation  oi  individual 
property,  community  of  goods,  and  the  organisation 
of  labour.  The  communists  wished  to  diyide  their 
fair  oonntrjr  into  37,000  little  sovereign  states,  or  com- 
rnnnes.  In  each,  the  property  of  the  rich  was  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  oommnnitj :  in  each, 
the  individual  citizen  \va.s  to  be  merged  in  the  State. 
Frenchmen  would  have  exchanged  their  country  for 
their  commune.  The  intellect,  the  arts,  the  industry 
of  her  people,  all  brought  into  the  common  stock, 
wonld  have  been  lowered  to  the  baser  function  of 
providing  mere  snbsistence  for  the  commnnity.  Her 
high  ciyilisation  wonld  have  been  followed  by  another 
age  of  darkness  and  slavery.'  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  further  advocated  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious worship.' 

To  meet  their  immediate  exigencies,  the  Commune 
exacted  loans  from  the  Bank  of  France,  and  communist 
from  other  adnunistrative  departments,  outrage*, 
appropriated  the  receipts  of  Hieootrau  Their  oon^ 

*  Prodanatton,  April  10. 1881. 

'  Of  conimanism,  M.  Franck  iays  : — '  II  supprime  la  piopriete,  U 
snpprimo  la  libert'  taut  civllo  que  politi(iue,  il  supprime  la  famille. 
On  pent  (liro  qu'il  sui)primo  la  persfmnf  Ittnnainc,  et,  ynr  const-qurnt, 
la  conscieucf  morale  de  rhomino,  pour  meltre  a  ya  place  la  toute- 
pnis^ancp,  la  tyrannic  CAillcctive  et  necessairement  irresponsable 
de  I't  tat. — Le  Communimie  juge  par  Vhistaire^  pref.  And  again  ; — 
'  L'ltot  aera  le  mattre  unlqae,  abaolu,  daa  faommes  et  des  choees,  des 
biens  et  dee  peraonnee.  Noaa  aeioiis  en  plelii  oommnniame,  et  le 
eommimiame  liii.m6me  ne  poniim  s'^blir  et  ae  conaerrerqne  aona 

la  ji^gle  du  deapotisme.  Demeare  le  seal  entreprenear,  le 

aeat  capltaliate.  I'etat  sera  tout,  et  Tindivida  ne  sera  rien,  oe  qui 
eet  la  marqiiediBtliictiTe  du  commiiniaiiie.'<— Ibid.  pref. 

*  De  Beaumoiit-Vaaqr,  83,  88. 
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federates  and  followeis  were  among  the  poor :  fbeir 
enemies  were  the  ricli  and  the  hourqeoisie;  and  to  gra- 
tify one  of  these  classes  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  other, 

tlioY  decreed  that  the  rents  of  all  ludj^ers,  between 
October  aud  April,  should  be  remitt<Hl.  The  sale  of 
articles  deposited  at  the  nrnd-ilc-piie  was  also  sus- 
pended. At  first  there  were  no  signs  of  a  ferocious 
spirit ;  and  the  guillotine  was  pabUcly  burned  in  the 
cause  of  humanify.  Bat  as  the  siege  adranoed,  a 
spirit  of  fury  and  vengeance  took  possession  of  the 
combatants.  Denouncing  one  another  as  bandits  and 
assassins,  they  waged  war  \s  itliout  truce  or  pity.^  The 
insurgents  wore  treated  as  rel)eLs;  and  Duval,  one 
of  their  generals,  being  taken  prisoner,  and  shot, 
the  Commune  threatened  the  most  terrible  reprisals. 
They  decreed  that  for  every  communist  prisoner  eze« 
cuted  by  the  government  of  YersaiUes,  three  hostages 
should  be  put  to  death.  They  arrested  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  his  two  grand  vicars,  and  several 
priests  and  other  persons,  whom  they  detained  in 
prison  as  hosta^^es.  They  declared  their  enmity  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  Napoleon,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  celebrate^ d  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
as  a  '  monument  of  barbarism,  and  a  symbol  of  brute 
force  and  false  glory : '  *  they  demolished  the  house  of 
M.  Thiers,  and  confiscated  his  books  and  works  of 
art:  they  despoiled  churches;  and  when  their  ene- 
mies were,  at  length,  closing  in  upon  them,  they 

^  The  Marquis  de  Qallifet,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  >5aid  : — "  War 
has  been  declared  by  the  bandits  of  Paris  ;  yesterday,  the  day  be- 
fore, and  to-day  they  have  anaarinated  my  Holdien.  It  is  a  war 
without  tntce  or  pity  that  I  wage  against  those  agfWMwins.*  The 
Commnne  called  their  enemies  '  the  banditti  of  VersalUea.' 

*  Joumat  Offieid,  April  18. 
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raaolyed  upon  a  desperate  vengeance.   The  city  which 

they  could  no  lonf>;er  defend,  should  bo  destroyed  ;  the 
conquerors  should  find  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  word  was  given  ;  and  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Hotel  de  Villa,  the  Ministry  of  ^^^^^  ^  • 
Finance,  the  Hotel  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  """-^ 

May  :£8 

Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  otber 
pnblio  bmldingB,  and  priTate  honaes,  were  in  flames. 
The  unoffending  Dominicans  at  Arcenil  were  massa- 
cred.   The  venerable  archbishop,  and  the 

other  hostages,  were  hastily  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  shot  Kumbors  of  priests,  gen- 
darmes, and  other  obnoxious  persons,  wore  seized 
and  slaughtere(L  Iluffians  were  let  loose  to  feed  the 
raging  conflagration  with  petroleum.^  The  communists 
had  done  their  worst  during  their  term  of  power ;  and 
it  was  now  their  turn  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  their 
conquerors.    Overpowered  by  the  troops 

YemilkQ.  under  H>»8h^  Haellaho^  St'SS*- 


they  were  shot  down  without  trial,  and  with- 
out mercy.  Nundjers  of  wretched  women,  accused  of 
incendiarism,  shared  their  fate.  About  10,000  insur- 
gents lost  their  lives;  and  the  ])risons  were  hlled  to 
overflowing.  The  trials  of  communist  prisoners  were 
continued  when  their  crimes  had  been  almost  forgot- 
ten. It  has  been  the  unhappy  destiny  of  France  that 
most  of  her  political  conflicts  have  been  stained  with 
blood ;  and  this — ^the  latest  of  a  deplorable  series — 

'  'On  a  trouve  snr  les  fi'dcres  tu's  aux  barricades,  et  on  n  saisi 
dans  les  ]ier(iuisitions  faitf^  aprrs  la  cbute  de  la  Commune,  bcau- 
conp  (I'nrdres  aussi  fomu'lh  que  laconlques,  ne  laissant  aucun  doute 
hxir  lea  terribles  intcutious  des  hommes  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  relative- 
meiit  i,  ladestniction  par  le  feu  de  la  malheareiiae  cite,  qu'Ua  avBient 
eo&duim^  d'aTance,  en  cas  de  defalte,  &  vn  complei  anfaatiflBe- 
nenti'— De  Beawnent-Vaaay, ! 
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was  as  cruel  and  merciless  as  anj  in  the  dreadful 
annals.^ 

The  reign  of  the  Commnne  had  been  maintainod  for 
two  anxious  months ;  and  the  republio  was 


The  n  pub- 
]ic  iindt 
Tbierii. 


]ic  un.ier    HOW  fres  to  conclude  its  negotiations  with  its 


conquerors,  and  to  restore  order,  and  a  set- 
tled governiiiLiit  to  the  distracted  country.  It  was  a 
republic  without  a  constitution,  and,  as  it  was  said, 
without  republicans.  The  assembly  was  monarchical; 
and  the  legitimists  and  Orleanists,  if  united,  were 
masters  of  the  State.  But  Thiers,  the  chief  of  the  ex- 
ecative, — a  monarchist  in  principle,  and  by  his  ante- 
cedents,— had  become  convinced  that  a  republic  was 
then  the  only  possible  government  for  France.  Such 
being  the  })olitical  situation,  the  majority  oi  the  as- 
sembly were  bent  upon  two  main  purposes, — a  fusion 
of  the  royalist  partios,  and  the  prevention  of  a  deiini- 
tive  constitution  of  the  republic.  The  republic  might 
be  a  present  necessity :  but  they  hoped  that  it  w^ould 
soon  give  way  to  a  restored  monarchy.  They  elected 
the  distinguished  chief  of  the  executive,  who  had  per- 
formed conspicuous  services  to  the  State,  as  president  of 
the  republic;  and  accepted  hiui  as  a  provisional  rulii, 
until  their  schein<^  of  a  monarchy  was  ripe  forexocutioix. 

And  this  scheme  would  assuredly  have  been  ac<H)in- 
Therovai  plished,  if  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
cumte  (R.^^  bon, — for  whom  tho  crown  was  destined, — 
omunbord.        j^Q^  frustrated  all  their  efforts.   But  the 


'  De  Beawnont-Vaisj,  JSBaL  dt  In  OommmM  ;  Dutban,  X^fomi  d$ 
la  SoeiiU,  1878 ;  Sndre,  Hid*  du  (hmmmam;  Leig1itoii»  PaH§ 
dwring  Uke  Oomm/vne ;  Beybftud,  ^tude$  tur  ie»  M^fifrmaieur»t  ok  Sf- 

ekUiltet  Mo<f>  rne»  ;  Maxiroe  du  Camp,  L€»  pn'«o7iA  rf/  P,rri»  noM  !• 
Commune;  Bmi6  de$  Jk)m  Mimdet,  t-iv.  1877.— De  P^i«,  FmrU  mm 
la  ConmwM, 
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Comte  de  Chambord  was  every  inch  a  Bourbon, — un- 
changed  and  unchangeable.    He  still  clung  to  the  di* 
Tine  right  of  kings :  he  would  concede  nothing  ta  mod- 
ern ideas :  he  refused  to  parlej  with  the  revoluiion. 
He  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  that  if  called  jdiv  5, 
by  France,  he  would  come  with  his  principles 
and  Lis  fliig, — '  tliak  wliito  Hag  which  Lad  boon  the 
standard  of  Henry  lY.,  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  Joan  of 
Arc/    Some  montLs  later  Le  declared  tLat  jtanm 
*  no  one  would,  under  any  pretext,  obtain  his 
consent  to  become  the  legitimate  king  of  revolation.* 
Notwithstanding  these  disconragements,  the  moderate 
royalists  were  not  without  hopes  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  their  cause.   The  republicans  were  gaining 
ground,  and  tlie  president  seemed  to  be  inclined  to 
tlieir  side.    TLe  imperialists,  recovering  from  tlieir 
prostration,  were  giving  signs  of  renewed  acti\aty. 
The  republicans  were  demanding  a  dissolution  of  the 
assembly  ;  and  a  revision  of  the  constitution  was  im- 
pending, which  might  permanently  establish  the  re- 
public.   The  situation  was  critical  for  the  royalist 
cause;  and  fresh  efforts  must  be  made  to  promote  ii 
The  death  of  the  ex-emperor,  which  checked 
the  immediate  desip^s  of  the  imperialists, 
revived  the  Lopes  of  tlio  royalists.    One  pri' tender  to 
the  throne  had  been  removed; and  if  tLe  claims  of  tLe 
two  royal  princes  could  be  reconciled,  their  united 
parties  were  still  strong  enough  to  restore  the  monar- 
ehy.  The  Orleanist  princes  humbled  tiiemselTes  at 
the  shrine  of  the  CAopeOe  ExpiaioiTe  of  Louis  januaxr  si, 
XVL,  in  commemorating  the  martyrdom  of 
tLe  Bourljoii  king ;  and  submissive  overtures  were 
ma<le  to  tlie  Comte  de  Chambord. 

Meanwhile,  discussions  upon  the  new  constitution 
16* 
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were  proceeding,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
jtunhtu     the  president  He  was  succeeded  by  Marshal 
plrJd^  MaeMahon, — once  a  legitimist^  and  lately  in 
the  confidence  of  the  emperor, — ^whose  Bvmo 

pathies  were  certainly  not  with  the  republic.  A 
MayiM  Supreme  efibrt  was  now  made  to  effect  a  fusion 
1878.  q£  ^i^Q  joyal  houses.  The  Comte  de  Paris  paid 
homage  to  the  Comtc  de  Cliambord  at  Frohsdorf,  and 
withdrew  his  claim  to  the  throne,  in  fayonr  of  liis 
Aa^rt^  royal  consin.  The  consins  embraced;  and  the 
desired  fusion  seemed  assnred.  Thronghout 
France,  the  royalists  and  the  clergy  were  elated,  and 
a  restoration  was  thou^^  to  ba  at  hand.  But  as 
yet,  the  B<»iirbon  pniu  u  Lad  been  silent  or  ambigu- 
ous. Negotiations  were  continued;  and,  at  length,  M. 
Chesnelong,  who  had  waited  npon  him,  at  Salzburg, 
with  a  deputation,  reported  his  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  of  conscience,  equalify  before  the  law, 
the  right  of  all  parties  to  public  employment,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  liberty  of  the  press ;  the  critical 
question  of  the  Ha^;  being  resersed  for  future  consid- 
eration. Encouraged  by  these  })olitic  coiicesir>ions,  the 
royalists  were  preparing  resolutions  to  submit  to  the 
assembly,  at  its  meeting  on  November  5,  for  calling 
the  Comte  de  Ohambord  to  his  hereditary  throne, 
when  all  their  hopes  were  suddenly  extinguished. 
The  Bourbon  prince  disclaimed  his  supposed  conces- 
sions.* He  had  been  misuiiderstoi  d  :  he  would  not 
become  the  legitimist  king  of  a  revolution  :  he  wsjuIJ 
not  renounce  the  white  flag  of  France — the  standard 
of  Arques  nm}  Ivry  :  he  would  submit  to  no  conditions. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  had  waived  the  claims  of  the 

'  Letter  to  M.  Cheeneioiig,  dated  fielsbug,  Oct  97. 
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house  of  Orleiuis  in  his  faronr:  and  now  Iio  stub* 
bonilj  lenonnced  the  orown. 
The  royalists  now  turned  to  the  president  as  the 

only  safeguard  of  their  cause.   He  promised  K,.pu|,m^ 
a  couservativo  policy,  -s^  hilo  they  promoted  [JUf^Si. 
the  extension  of  his  powers ;  and  at  length 
the  septennato  was  decreed. 

The  president  was  secured  in  his  rule  for  seven 
years ;  and  svich  were  his  powers,  and  such  ^.j,^ 
the  rehktions  of  parties,  that  he  was  more  p,^*nber 
like  a  constitntional  king  than  the  ohief  of 
a  lepnblia  The  strife  of  rival  parties  oontinned :  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  1875  that  the  new  constitntiony 
embracing  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  was 
finally  agreed  upon«  But  the  septennat©  afforded 
a  salutary  pause  in  the  momentous  political  issues 
which  still  excited  France.  The  cause  of  royalty  was 
in  abeyance.  The  heir  of  Napoleon  IIL  was  in  his 
minority;  and  time  was  yet  required  to  revive  his 
caose  and  consolidate  his  party :  but  his  adherents 
were  active  and  confident  llie  republicans  were 
gaining  strength,  and  hoped  to  prevail  over  aU  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown.  At  the  dissolution,  in  January 
1876,  they  secured  a  m  ijonty  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties :  and  the  most  powerful  section  of  that  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gambettii,  hare  since  dis- 
played a  remarkable  moderatiom  To  all  these  par- 
ties the  septennate  continues  to  offer  hopes  of  future 
victory ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  President,  secured 
in  the  possession  of  his  powers,  has  been  able  to 
maintain  public  order  and  seeuritj.  The  State  had 
been  spared  from  the  fear  of  cmtps  ^Hat,  or  mjj  le, 
popular  revolutions,  iiutil  May  IG,  1877,  when 
France  was  again  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  audden 
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disiiiissal  of  the  republican  ministry  of  M.  Jules  Simon, 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  a  vigorous  policy  of  reaction. 

And  still  the  destinies  of  Franoe  aie  banging  in  the 
Political  balanoe.  After  ninel^  years  of  reTolntioiiBy 
FamcJ"'  without  liberty :  after  bloody  civil  wars  amd 
cmel  proscriptions  :  after  multiplied  ezpeii- 
ments  in  republican,  imperial,  and  monarebical  insti- 
tutiuiis,  who  shall  venture  to  forecast  Lor  political 
future  ?  Her  democratic  excesses  have  discredited 
the  cause  of  popular  government  :  the  usurpations 
and  bad  faith  of  her  rulers  have  shaken  conhdence  in 
law  and  order.  She  has  advanced  the  liberties  of 
other  states*  without  securing  her  own.  She  baa 
aimed  at  social  equality :  but^ — save  in  the  levelling 
spirit  of  her  people,-^e  Is  as  far  from  its  attain- 
ment as  ever.  The  faarftil  troubles  through  wbiok 
she  has  passed  have  checked  her  prosperit}',  de- 
moralised her  society,  and  arrested  the  int^Uectrual 
growth  of  her  gifted  people.  Yet  is  she  great  and 
powerful ;  and  high — if  not  the  first — in  the  scale  of 
civilised  nations.  Blessed  with  recuperative  powers^ 
beyond  those  of  any  other  state,  she  is  lapidly  effacing 
the  scars  of  war  and  revolution;  and,  profiting  by  the 
errors  of  the  past,  she  may  yet  found  a  stable  gov- 
emment,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and 
worthy  of  her  greatness  and  her  enli^htenmeni 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  eOtTNTRY — RACliS  BY  WHICH  IT  WAS  PEOPt-EP — 
CELT&,  KOMANS,  AAUlX>-tiAXONS,  DAUm,  AND  NOIiMANS — (iUOWTH 

or  msmtm.  xibkbtiv^iiickkasiko  foweb  or  parliament — 

SOCIAL  CBANOB8— BBACnOK  I7NDER  THB  THB  RSFORKA- 

TfOK — THE  FUBtTAKS — THE  RSION  OF  ELIZABETH  THB  TUBNIHO 
TOSKT  n  THE  POLITICAL  FOBTUMBS  OF  ENOLAHD. 

liET  US  now  turn  from  France  to  Englarirl, — hex  neigh- 
bour and  ancient  nval   The  history  of  the  History  of 
one,  in  modem  times^  ia  ^e  history  of  demo*  uxaiof 
cncy,  not  of  Ubertj :  the  histoiy  of  the  ^tS^ 
other  is  the  history  of  liberty,  not  of  demo- 
cracy.    It  is  the  history  of  popular  rights  and  fran- 
chises acquired,  maiutained,  extended,  and  devel- 
oped, without  subverting!;  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  State.    It  is  the  his  tor  v  of  reforms,  and  not  of 
revolutions.^   It  is  the  history  of  a  monarchy,  under 
whioh  the  people  haye  acquired  all  the  freedom'  of  a 

n  «  n  pst  de  m(^iiie  dans  tout  le  oours  dc  I'histoire  d'Anglotf^rre  ; 
jainaia  aucan  element  ancien  ne  perit  coniiiKtoiiunit,  jamais  aucun 
element  uouveau  ne  triomphe  tout-A-fait,  jamais  aucun  principe 
flpidal  Bfl  fMirlMit  A  one  domfawtioik  ezdwdve.  II  y  a  loujoius  di- 
ToIopfeiiieDt  (rfmiiltan6  dm  diff^rentes  forces,  tntuncHoii  entre  lews 
pvStentioBS  et  lean  intlrdts.'— Onisot,  BuL  de  ia  Oiv,  88S. 

*  Thiers,  spetkiiig  in  the  National  AasemUy,  at  VersaUles,  on 
Jane  8,  1871,  declared  '  that  he  found  g^reater  liberty  bating  in 
Lfcndoo  than  in  Waahington.'— T^nmet,  Jnne  10, 1871.  In  a  leoent 
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republic.  It  is  the  history  of  a  country  in  which  the 
forms  of  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  and  a  re]Miblic, 
have  been  combined  in  a  maimei:  and  to  an  extent 
without  example  ekewhere.^ 

Britain  has  been  marked  out,  by  nature,  as  the  home 
chHnctcr  ^  maritime  and  industrial  people.  Her  in* 
or  r  hi  salar  position  familiarises  a  large  part  of  her 
population  vriih  the  sea ;  and  her  shores,  in- 
dented with  bays,  oreeks,  estnaries,  and  natural  har- 
bours, are  singularly  favourable  lo  navigation.  Her 
geographical  position  commands  an  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations.  On  the  east, 
she  stretches  out  towards  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  On  the  south,  she  approaches  the 
shores  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  west,  the  broad 
Atlantic  opens  to  her  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Her  climate,  less  genial  than  that  of  France,  is 
The  o  temperate,  healthful,  and  invigorating.  Vari- 
able, humid,  and  often  inclement,  it 
empt  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which  affect 
many  lands  otherwise  uxn-v  favoured.^  It  is  such  as 
to  promote  the  strength,  vigour,  and  activity  of  the 
stalwart  races  who  at  different  times  have  peopled 
the  country.  This  northern  land  was  not  destined  to 
be  the  retreat  of  ease  and  luxury:  but  was  fitted  for 
war  and  the  chase,  for  deeds  of  daring  and  hardship, 
for  bold  enterprises,  for  struggles  with  man  and 


political  satlie,  the  ooliBtttiitional  monarcliy  baa  been  irreverentlj 
deacribed  as  '  a  democratic  republic,  tempered  by  enobbiam  and 

comiptioiL' — Prinze  Fiorcstan. 

'  M.  le  Play  «nys  England  'is  patriarrlial  in  the  homo,  demo- 
cratic iu  the  parisli,  aristocratic  in  the  country,  and  moaarchical  in 
the  Stat©.' — La  OniMUution  d'Angkkrre,  1876. 

'  'Ccelam  crebrin  imbribns,  ac  nebolis  foedum  :  asperitas  f  ri^oriLin 
abest.'— Tacitus,  Agricola,  12. 
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ture,  kii-  stubborn  resolution,  for  an  earnest  faith,  and 

for  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom. 

'  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Not  blessed  with  the 
rich  and  varied  abundance  of  France,  its  ^  „ 
pastilles  are  renowned  for  the  rearing  of 
flocks  and  herds^  and  lor  the  breeding  of  horses  r  its 
tillage  yields  a  fair  retom  to  the  skill  and  labour  of 
the  hnsbandman.  The  prodncts  of  the  earth  are  not 
to  be  won,  as  in  more  favoured  climes,  by  an  easy  re- 
liance upon  the  bounties  of  nature  :  but  are  earned 
by  skill  and  watchful  husbandry,  and  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  must  be  no  slug- 
gard, if  he  would  prosper  in  his  work. 

The  natural  aspects  of  the  country  are  varied  and 
attractive.  Hill  and  dale,  and  woodland,  the  , 
pictnresqne  glade,  the  winding  river,  the 
spangled  meadow,  the  breezy  down  and  common, — 
such  are  its  characteristic  features.  Nature  has  made 
it  the  fitting  home  of  a  people  who  dt  li^iit  in  a  coun- 
try life.  The  Teutonic  races,  even  in  the  most  inhos- 
*  pitable  regions  of  the  north,  shrank  from  the  con- 
finement of  towns  ;  and  in  Britain  they  found  a  land 
which  invited  them  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  its  cheer- 
ful  scenes.  They  loved  it,  and  helped  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  They  built  their  homesteads  on  sunny 
slopes,  and  in  smiling  valleys ;  and  sought  pleasure 
in  the  chase,  and  in  the  manly  pursuits  and  duties  of 
rural  life.  In  no  other  country,  is  the  rustic  home  so 
redolent  of  comfort  and  contentment  Nowhere  has 
the  careful  art  of  the  husbandman  and  gardener  done 
such  justice  to  the  gifts  of  nature.  In  every  genera- 
tion, the  land  has  been  improved  and  beautified  by 
culture,  and  the  loving  taste  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
while  trade  and  manufactures  have  massed  large 
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popvlftiioiis  in  ibe  towns,  the  ideal  liome  of  the  English* 

in.iu  is  ever  in  the  country.  The  i'lencliimin  is  never 
su  happy  ns  in  a  towTi :  the  Englishman  pines  in  the 
narrow  street,  and  exults  in  the  free  air  of  tlie  hill-su  ie, 
the  river,  and  the  sea-coast  And  this  abiding  love  of 
country  life  has  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  soeietjy  and  the  political  destinies  of  England. 
Another  physical  chaiacteristio  of  Britain  is  her 
mineial  wealth.  No  conntry  in  Europe  is  so 
rich  in  coal  and  iron,  in  tan,  lead  and  copper. 
Nature,  which  had  made  her  a  maritime  State,  hiwl 
also  destined  her  to  be  the  seat  of  mining  and  mann- 
fart n ring  industry.  But  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
could  only  bo  acquired  by  labour,  by  dangers,  and  by 
endurance.  The  perils  of  the  mine  are  no  less  learfni 
than  the  perils  of  the  deep.^  Whether  at  8ea»  or 
on  landy  it  has  been  the  lot  of  great  numbers  of 
onr  eonntrymen  to  brave  hardships,  exhausting  toil, 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  health,  in  pursuit  of  their 
useful  callings.  And  in  every  form  of  labour,  their 
strenfjth  and  steadfastness  have  made  them  the  fore- 
most wui  kei8  of  tlie  world.  iSuch  has  been  the  lihi.', 
and  such  the  moral  force,  of  the  British  people,  that 
they  haye  steadily  advanced  in  civilisation,  in  social 
development,  and  in  political  freedom. 
It  is  not  among  the  earlier  Celtic  races  who  peopled 
the  land,' that  we  need  search  for  the  germs 
^^'^   of  British  freedom.  Bnt^  though  Uttle  ad- 

1  Her  Majeitj  htm  lately  been  gndoiidy  pletied  to  include  miners* 
tsd  other  workers  on  lend,  in  the  honours  of  the  Albert  medsl, 
which  had  pre^ioTiMy  been  eonflnt  d  to  the  reward  of  acts  of  heroto 
coum^  in  saving  life  at  sea. — London  OwtftU,  Mav  1, 1877. 

'  Ttio  v  are  ennmerated  and  described  in  Wright,  I%6  Geft. 
man,  and  Vu  Satont  88-44. 
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Yiinced  in  ciyilisation,  they  already  gave  promiso  of 
the  industrial  destinies  of  England,  their  productive 
tin-mines  bt- uig  known  to  the  Phoenicians^  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  liomans. 

The  oonqnest  of  Britain,  by  the  Eomans,  iDiroduoed 
a  higher  ciyilisation,  a  yigorons  administra-  ^ 
Han,  and  some  free  institationB,  which  snr-  ^''^j*- 
yiyed  iheir  rale.  To  build  and  inhabit  forti- 
fied  cities  had  been  the  cnstom  of  that  great  people, 
in  Italy,  and  in  every  coiiutrj'  contj^uered  by  their 
arms.   In  Britain  they  fouinlpd  walled  towns,  through- 
out the  l;in<l  and  on  tlie  coasts,  as  centres  ot  military 
defence,  association,  and  trade.    London,  Canterbury, 
Dover,  Winchester,  York,  Chester,  and  many  other 
cities  and  towns,  which  have  since  risen  to  impor* 
tance,  owe  their  origin  to  the  ciyilising  genius  of  the 
Bomans.  They  had  come  as  conquerors,  bnt  settled  as 
colonists.   Military  conquest  was  followed  by  immi* 
gration  :  Roman  citizens  from  many  lands, — Germans, 
Bel«rians,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Thrat  i  ins,* — men  of 
ditierent  races,  but  all  subject  to  the  laws,  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  Imperial  Borne, — ilocked  to  this 
northern  land,  which  offered  them  a  new  field  for  con- 
quest and  enterprise.  Britain  was  reduced  to  a  Boman 
province ;  and  Boman  laws,  institntions,  and  customs 
were  everywhere  established.  In  the  towns,  g,,^ 
municipalities  were  founded  upon  the  repub-  '^'^^ 
lican  model  of  Rome  and  the  Italian  cities and  as 
the  towns  increased  in  population,  and  were  recruited 
bv  the  continued  imiui'^ration  of  Teutonic  and  other 
races,  they  became  almost  independent  communities.^ 

» Wri^rlit,  Ths  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  tJ^e  Sojcan,  253-257,  and  ch. 
'  Ibid,  rli  xiu    See  tupra,  voL  i.  160. 
»  Wriglil,  m. 
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If  these  institations  did  not  snmve  the  overthrow  of 

the  lioman  power,  their  traditions  were  not  wlioUy 
lust:*  while  town  life,  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated, was  encoaraged  among  the  Saxous,  whose 
tastes  were  otherwise  rural. 

The  life  of  a  highly  civilised  people,  who  dwelt  in 
iBflucnco  the  land  for  four  centuries,  cannot  be  efiaced 
^^uter  from  the  history  of  England.  Supplanted 
by  races  less  advanced,  their  ancient  civil- 
isation vaa  trodden  down :  their  arte  and  leaming 
were  lost :  even  Christianity,  which  was  taking  root 
among  them,  relapsed  into  Paganism.  The  Romans 
left  fewer  traces  of  their  rule  iu  Britain  tlian  in  some 
other  lauds :  but  iu  the  social  revival  of  later  times, 
their  continued  induence  is  not  to  be  ignored.  We 
may  even  be  alloAvi  d  to  speculate  how  far  the  admix- 
ture of  Boman  blood,  and  the  character  and  example 
of  that  great  people,  may  liave  moulded  the  political 
destinies  of  England.  The  characteristios  which  dis- 
tinguished ancient  Rome, — a  stern  love  of  liberty,  a 
prolonged  constitutional  development,  a  strong  and 
steadfast  i)urp()se,  world-wide  conquests,  and  a  pecu- 
liar power  of  governing  subject  races, — ^have  since 

'  '  We  traco  horo  and  there  tljo  prosorvntinn  of  Roman  power,  and 
Ttoman  prificinh'H.  and  \vc  trnro  still  more  distinctly  almost  every 
municipul  right,  aatl  municipal  power,  which  were,  at  n  later  p<'ri«Kl, 
guaranteed  by  royal  or  other  charter,  and  which,  hy  couiparinon 
with  the  pririleges  and  government  of  eoiportte  towns  In  Fnnoe 
and  Italy,  and  elsewheie  on  the  oontuient,  we  leam  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  poHtieal  eonstitntton  of  the  Romana.'~Ihid.  454. 
On  the  other  hand»  Mr.  F^man  says :  '  The  mnniclpal  instlta* 
tlons  of  the  Boman  towns  utterly  perished  :  no  dream  of  inp-onioiis 
men  i«?  mnro  prrMindloss  than  that  which  seeks  to  trace  tin-  f ran- 
ch isos  of  English  cities  to  a  Roman  soarce/— of  Iforman  Qti^ 
(fuest,  i.  17. 
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been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  England.  No  other 
modem  State  has  presented  so  many  pointB  of  resem- 
blance;^ and  Englishmen  may  proudly  ascribe  to 
Boman  ancestry  and  tutelage,  some  part  in  the  his- 
toric glories  of  their  conntzy. 

The  Boman  legions,  weakened  by  the  decay  of  the 
Western  Empire,  by  reTolts,  and  by  internal 
divisions,  were  at  L  ngtli  overcome  by  the  ^aawn* 
Picts  and  Scots  ;  and  the  Celts  were  once  more  su- 
preme in  their  ancient  home.     But  they  ^^^^ 
soon  found  new  masters  iu  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Jutes.   In  their  earlier  emigrations 
these  Teutonic  races  appear  to  have  found  friends 
and  allies  in  kindred  tribes,  who  had  already  settled 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bomans.'  But  they  after- 
wards descended  upon  the  shores,  as  enemies  and 
conqueror^  ;  and  pushed  on  their  conquests,  by  fire 
and  sword,  throughout  the  land.    They  came  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  fi'om  Schlcswig,  Holstein,  and 
Frieslaud,  from  the  countries  between  the  Bhine  and 
the  Oder,  and  from  Jutland.    Akin  to  the  hardy  races 
that  had  peopled  the  Netherlands,  they  were  natural- 
bom  seamen,  and  braced  to  adventures  by  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  their  northern  homea 

While  the  towns  were  thus  being  peopled  by  the 
mix*  d  races  of  the  Boman  and  Anglo-Saxon 
migrations,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  8mob^ 
new  invaders.    They  drove  out  or  slew  the 
Celtic  inhabitants,  or  reduced  them  to  slavery ;  • 
and  the  chiefs  took  possession  of  the  land,  upon 


'  Soe  tupra,  vol.  i.  p.  140  n.       '  Wri^lit.  Th,  CcU.  Ac  .  ?m-^m. 

^  Tlip  Anp-lo-Saxon  conquest  is  genernlly  (le«rribe<l  as  one  i  f  i  x- 
tormination  :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  extinction  of  ihe 
Celts  in  the  conquered  distiicis,  was  so  complete  9j&  the  te&timonj^ 
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which  they  settled  with  their  households  and  follow- 
ers. For  three  centuries  they  continued  to  press 
forward  their  settlements,  drivinp^  the  Celts  further 
to  the  north  and  to  the  west,^ — to  Scothmd,  to  Wales, 
and  to  OomwalL^  In  no  other  parts  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  bad  Teaionic  races  achieved  so  complete  a 
conqnest  They  made  the  land  their  own»  in  name, 
in  language,  in  nationality,  and  in  freedom*  They 
changed  a  Roman  province  into  a  free  Tentonic  State. 
Everywhere  the  Anglo-Saxons  carried  vnHh  them 
their  own  Teutonic  law.s  aud  customs and 
£w«imd  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  mainly  look  ior 
cartooM.  the  origin  of  English  institutions.  Their 
society  was  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Their  kings^  and  princes  claimed  descent  from  the 

of  historians,  oonftnned  bj  the  evidence  of  Imgnsge,  would  imply. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  invaders  came  in  lK)uts,  ill-suited 
for  tb©  transport  of  entire  families,  and  that  the  greater  part 
were  probably  yntmp;^  nd venturers,  without  iucumbranfe  Al[«r 
the  earlier  invasion«,  a  uunv.  roini  lete  emigration  foUounl  ,  Imt 
there  are  some  groonds  for  believuig  ihut  the  English  have  more 
Celtic  blood  In  their  veins  than  is  osnally  supposed,  floe  Nieholis, 
The  Ptiiffree  of  the  Enf^ith  FwfU,  thiid  edition.  *The  women 
would  donbileas  be  Imrgelj  spared:  but  as  far  as  the  male  sex  Is  eon- 
eemed,  wo  may  feel  sore  that  death,  emigtation,  mr  personal  slavery, 
were  the  only  alternatives  which  the  vanqniahed  fonnd  at  the 
hands  of  our  fathers.* — Freeman,  WAt.  of  Norman  Cotiqueti,  \.  18. 

'  Tlie  oortipRtion  of  rumberland  nnd  Westmoreland,  in  tbo  north, 
aud  of  Somersetshire.  Devonsliire,  ('om^vnll,  Herefordshire,  and 
Shropshire,  being  effected  at  a  later  pericnl,  when  the  rape  of  con- 
quest had  somewhat  subsided,  and  the  hostility  of  the  two  races 
had  been  abated  by  the  eonunon  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  Celts^  or  Welsh,  as  tiiey  were  called,  were  not  driven  ont. 

*  flee  tupra,  vol.  i.  p.  284-988. 

' '  The  Saxons  had  no  kings  at  home ;  but  thej  create  Icings  tn 
Britain. '— Stubbs.  Comt.  Bist.  i .  66.  flee  also  Freeman,  Eitt,  9fSW' 
man  Conquetft,  i.  78,  and  App.  K. 
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god  Wodeu  :  tke  nobles,  or  *  6orl%'  were  the  chiefs  of 
their  tribes,  in  war  and  peace :  the  priesta  presided  at 
the  pagan  sacrifices ;  and  the  people  vere  divided  into 
freemen  and  slayes.^  Their  cnstoms  were  remarkable 
for  the  important  place  assigned  to  the  oommnmty. 
The  king's  title  was  hereditary  in  certain  families,  but 
subject  to  p(»raonal  election  bv  the  witeiiagemot,  by 
whom  he  could  al-o  be  deposed.  He  enjoyed  many 
prerogatives  and  privileges,  and  extensive  possessions ; 
but  he  was  a  constitutional  sovereign,  bound  to  govern 
justly,  and  according  to  the  laws.  Of  the  nobles,  some 
derived  their  rank  from  descent,  but  the  greater  part 
firom  service  under  the  crown,  as  ealdormen  and 
thegns.  And,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  their  bishops  and  abbots  took  their 
places  among  the  nobles,  as  councillors  of  the  king, 
and  members  of  the  local  and  national  assemblies* 

In  the  mark,  the  township,  the  tithing,  and  the 
parish,  the  principles  of  local  representation 
and  self-government  were  maintained  in  the  (a^^"'' 
gem6i'  Every  village  was  a  little  commonwealth.  In 

*  Of  them  there  weie  two  dasBes,— the  ciiltlv«tliig  eerf  and  the 
•ibeolnte  alave. 

*  *  Hie  vestry  is  the  repreaentative  uf  the  gemot,  with  which  it  was 
ODce  Identical.'— Stubbs,  Crnst,  Mid,  i.  91. 

The  mark  or  township  '  was  an  orgaiiiscd  and  self  acting  group  of 
Teutrinir  families,  exerclsinga  commop  propriPtor^liip  over  a  definite 
tmrt  of  land,  its  mark,  cnltivnting  its  domain  rn  u  (  <  imnon  system, 
and  sustaining  itt^elf  by  the  ])roduee.  It  is  described  in  Tacitufi,  in 
the  "Germany,"  as  the  "  Vicua  : "  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the 
proprietary  and  even  the  political  unit  of  the  earliest  Kngliwh  sodetj/ 
->Bfaiae,  ViUage  OmmutUiki,  10, 

'The  Tillage  Gommnnity  of  India  ezhlUts  resemblanoee  to  the 
Teutonic  township  which  are  much  too  strong  and  nnmeroas  to  be 
Mddanti]*  .  .  It  has  the  same  dotible  aspect  of  a  group  of  families 
niMllif  Ihe  assomptlon  of  common  kinahip»  and  of  a  company  of 
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the  burli -gemot,  the  hundred-moot,  and  the  shire- 
moot,  tlie  freeholders  bore  their  part  in  h)cal  admmis- 
tratiou  and  judicature ;  and  in  the  several  kingdoms  oi 
the  heptarchy, and  afterwards  in  the  united  realm,  there 
was  the  supreme  witenagemot^  or  meeting  of  the  wise, 
bj  whose  adTioe  and  consent  the  king  made  laws  for 
Ids  people,  levied  taxes,  exercised  supreme  jadicaiore, 
and  made  grants  of  land.  These  assemblies  delibe- 
rated upon  iiliairs  of  State,  and  questions  of  ^var  and 
peace.  They  were  not  representative  :  but  the  free- 
men assisted  at  their  deliberations,  according  to  the 
primitive  customs  of  their  race ;  and  shouted  approval 
or  dissent.  The  Saxon  witenagemot  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  origin  ol  the  parliaments  of  later 
times.^  but  as  the  kingdom  extended,  the  voice  of  the 
freeman  was  rarely  heard  in  the  national  councils. 
He  could  still  attend  the  moot  of  the  hundred  or  the 
shire  :  but  without  representation,  the  distant  assem- 
bly of  barons,  prelates,  and  thegns  was  far  beyond  his 
reach. 

The  Anglo^axons  had  long  been  masters  of  the 
Thi'  Dnneti.  couutry :  their  society  was  advancing  in  se- 
ourity  and  civilisation :  they  had  been  en* 
lightened  and  refined  by  the  Christian  Church ;  and 

their  institutions  had  assumed  a  national  character, 
when  they  were  throatcned  with  the  name  fat^^  as  that 
of  the  Celtic  races  whom  they  had  overthrown.  The 

persons  exercising'  joint  ownersliip  over  land.' — Tbid.  \2.  See  also 
ibid.  CA,  fl3.Sl.  82,  \W,  V.Y.].  Freeman.  Ili^f  yon/iffn  ConqwH,  i.  88. 

'  'Alone  among  the  political  assemblies  of  the  greater  States  of 
Eui'upe,  the  Parliament  of  England  can  trace  its  unbroken  deic^ut 
from  the  Teutonic  iutttitutiouii  of  the  earliest  times.  .  .  No  other 
nation,  as  a  natlcm,  can  show  the  same  unbroken  continuity  of  politi- 
ctl  lueing.'—F^eman'i  Ckmp,  Pol.  46,  47. 
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ScandiiiATiftii  Danes,  from  Denmark  and  Norway,  de- 
scended upon  tlieir  coasts,  and  overran  their  peace- 
ful towns  and  villages.  They  were  pirates  and  ma- 
rauders, and  they  were  heathens.  They  burned  and 
plundered  churches  and  monasteries :  they  destroyed, 
with  the  brutal  ignorance  of  barbarians,  the  cher- 
ished treasures  of  a  more  civilised  people ;  and  they 
pushed  on  their  conquests,  till  more  than  half  wof  Eng- 
land had  ^en  under  their  rule.  The  civilisation  of 
the  Romans  had  perished  under  the  C4^nquering  Sax- 
ons; and  now  tlio  civilisation  of  tlie  Saxons  was  endan- 
gered 1)y  tlie  ruder  Danes.  Bnt  tin-  Danes,  arrested 
in  their  conquests  by  Alfred  the  Great,  accepted  the 
Christian  faith.  They  were  of  kindred  northern  races : 
they  were  goyemed  by  the  like  customs  and  tradi- 
tions; and,  gradually  mingling  with  the  earlier  set- 
tlers, they  formed  part  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish people.  At  a  later  period  they  renewed 
their  conquests,  and  Danish  kings  ruled  over  the  fair 
realm  of  England  :  l)ut  the  laws  and  custums  of  the 
Saxons  were  little  changed  ;  and  when  the  old  line  of 
native  kings  was  restored,  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Ck>nfes8or,  the  Danes  had  left  few  traces  of  their 
rule,  saTB  in  the  names  of  places  in  which  they  dwelt, 
and  in  the  mixture  of  their  northern  blood,  with  that 
of  the  races  which  they  had  overcome.  Their  fibre 
was  even  harder  than  that  of  the  Saxons:  tlieir  in- 
dependence was  no  less  resolute  ;  and  in  the  sturdy 
races  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Nortliumherland,  and 
other  northern  counties,  which  have  since  been  for- 
ward in  the  industrial  and  political  development  of 
England,  we  may  recognise  the  descendants  of  Danish 
conquerors. 

The  Korman  conquest  wrought  more  serious 
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changes  in  the  Boeial  and  politiGikl  destinies  of  Eng- 
•The  hoid.  The  Normaasy  descended  from  a  strong 
con^u^t.    northern  etock, — akin  to  the  Baxons  and  ilie 

Danes, — Lad  been  civilised  by  their  Bettle- 
ment  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  by  intercourse  with 
their  polished  neighbours  in  France.  They  were 
more  advanced  than  ike  SasLons,  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war :  but  in  their  laws  and  customs,  liberty  found 
soant  reoognition.  They  ruled  England  as  conquer- 
orsy  and  wherever  they  met  with  resistance,  they  pur- 
sued tiieir  enemies  with  merciless  severity.  But  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  accepted  the  crown  as  successor 
to  tlie  English  kings  :  he  strove  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  it  formed  no  part  of  his 
design  to  overtiirow  the  institutions  of  liis  new  do- 
main. Yet  the  conquest  introduced  essential  changes 
in  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  Of 
these^  the  greatest  was  efl^ected  by  the  appropriatioii 
and  tenure  of  the  lands.  William  rewarded  his  fol- 
lowers by  prodigious  grants  of  the  conquered  tenito- 
ries  :  he  retained  large  possessions  as  the  property  of 
the  crown  :  and  where  he  spared  native  owners,  he 
brought  them  into  subjection  as  vassals  to  liimsel^  or 
other  feudal  superiors  of  the  Norman  race. 

Military  service  was  the  condition  under  which  the 
Normaa  entire  soil  of  England  was  henceforth  to  be 
feudaiinn.   ^^j^y^^  \yj     owuers.  This  strict  feudalism 

at  once  increased  tiie  power  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
nobles.  The  great  landowners  were  the  king*s  vassals: 
while  their  own  feudal  rights  made  them  complete 

masters  of  tlie  people.  Feudalism  under  the  Saxons 
had  been  patriarchal :  it  had  grown  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  family  and  the  tribe :  but  feudalism  under 
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the  Normans  was  a  stern  military  organisation,  wliicli 
bound  all  the  subjocis  of  the  realm  to  servo  under  the 
standards  of  tho  king  and  his  barons.  The  most  ob- 
noxious characteristics  of  contiiiental  feudalism  were 
BOW  displayed.  The  Baxon  nobles  had  lived  in  Bimple 
dwellings,  in  tho  midst  of  their  kinsmen  and  people. 
The  Normans  dwelt  in  fortified  castles,  defended  with 
fosse  and  drawbridge,  with  battlements  and  loopholes : 
ihej  snrronnded  themselves  with  armed  retainers,  and 
dominated  roughly  over  their  neighbours.  They  were 
foreigners  ;  and  they  lived  as  in  an  enemy's  country. 
They  plundered  the  peasants  :  they  waged  war  upon 
one  another ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  land  with  yio- 
lence  and  rapine. 

This  social  change  was  naturally  accompanied  by 
political  innovations  no  less  notable.  To  r<mea 
weaken  the  nobles,  the  CSonqneror  continued  ^'^"'^ 
the  gemots  of  the  hnndred  and  the  shire :  but*  the 
scheme  of  government  being  purely  feudal,  the  wite- 
nagemot  gave  place  to  a  great  council  of  barons,  pre- 
lates, and  abbots,  who  were  summoned  as  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  crown.  The  peoj)le  had  no  voice  in 
their  deliberations :  the  realm  belonged  to  the  king 
and  his  vassals ;  and  the  commons  were  no  longer 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  All  the  high  of- 
fices were  filled  with  foieignerB ;  and  Englishmen  were 
treated  as  a  conquered  race. 

But  the  Norman  rule,  however  adverse  to  popular 
liberties,  was  not  long  maintained  without  ^ 

,  . , .  The  cnnm 

serious  inroads  upon  its  scheme  of  military  and  the 
govcriitiKnt.     Th*^  king  found  his  vmshhIs 
too  powerful  for  the  security  of  his  crown ;  whilst  the 
barons  were  ever  struggling  against  his  prerogatives. 
Neither  power  singly  could  oTeroome  the  other. 

VOL,  II»— 16 
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Hence  both  alike  looked  to  the  people  for  snppori 

William  llufus  overcame  his  unruly  barons  by  the  aid 
of  his  subjects,  tu  whom  he  prumisi^d  ;l  redress  of 
LTiovaiicoj^.  Henry  L  gave  the  people  a  charier  of 
liberties,  and  promised  to  restore  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  To  London,  and  many  other  towna» 
he  granted  nnuiieipal  charters.  HenxylL  also  la- 
Tonred  the  oommonalty.  He  reduced  the  power  of 
the  barons,  by  judicial  and  administratiYe  relomis: 
he  demolished  their  dreaded  castles :  he  overcame 
them  by  force  of  arms  ;  and,  while  enlarging  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  ho  extended  the  privileges  of 
the  people.  By  commiitiug  military  servictis  fi>r  sou- 
tage,  he  was  enal)led  to  raise  forces  independently  of  the 
barons  ;  and,  by  the  *  assize  of  ai*ms/  he  superseded  the 
baronial  levies,  by  a  national  militia  under  his  own 
direct  command.  By  these  measures  the  dominatioii 
of  feudalism  was  arrested.  And  in  his  reign,  the  fusion 
of  the  Normans  with  the  English  was  nearly  com* 
pleted ;  and  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  was  no  longer  a 
scourge  to  the  ])eople.  Eiighind  w.is  restored  to  the 
English  ;  and  their  social  freedom  and  jx  )liti('al  intluence 
were  extended  by  the  absorption  of  the  dommant  race.* 
So  far  the  crown  had  received  support  from  the  peo- 
ple against  the  barons.  At  a  later  period, 
and  th«  the  baions  and  the  Church  were  aided  by  the 
people,  in  extorting  the  Great  Charter  from 
King  John.  Hitherto  the  barons  bad  fought  for  them* 
selves  alone  :  now  they  became  the  national 
leaders  in  maintaining  tho  liberties  of  Eng- 
land.   But  society  was  not  yet  sufficiently 


^  Mr.  Fraemaii  aajB :  'The  older  and  Btnmger  elements  still  8iif> 
vlved,  and.  In  the  long  nin,  they  again  made  good  their  anprema^/ 
—EUt.  Jforman  CtmgueH,  Intro.  1. 
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adT&nced  to  ensaze  the  enjoyment  of  liberties  so  ex- 
tended.   The  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  Chnrch  were 

powerful :  the  cuuutry  was  diblurbcd  by  disorders  and 
civil  wars ;  and  the  people  were  still  too  weak  to  as- 
sert tlieir  rights.  But  the  Great  Charter  was  appealed 
to  afi  the  basis  of  English  freedom :  it  was  condrxned 
again  and  again ;  *  and,  while  often  violated,  its  prin> 
ciples  weie  accepted  as  the  oonstitational  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Further  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  barons 

oontinned  to  adyanoe  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple :  and  it  was  to  Simon  de  Mont  fort,  who  M'lluuion 

of  til 

led  the  armed  V)arons  ai^ainst  Hemy  III.,  commoufi. 
that  the  commons  first  owed  their  represen- 
tation in  parliament 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  the  commons  acquired  a 
more  settled  place  in  the  legislature :  knights  inenggiog 
of  the  shire  being  regnlarly  summoned  to  JSSiSiSiQt, 
represent  the  counties,  and  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses  to  represent  the  cities  and  towns.  But  as  yet 
their  influence  was  little  felt    They  accepted  their 
mission  with  reluctance,  aiid  slir.ink  fruin  tiie  costly 
honour  of  obeying  the  royal  smumons  to  appear  and 
be  duly  taxed.    The  hai  f)ns  still  took  the  lead  in  re- 
sisting abuses  of  the  king's  prerogative.   To  them  was 
mainly  due  a  renewed  conflrmation  of  the  Great  Chai^ 
ter,  and  the  denial  of  the  king's  claim  to  raise  taxes 
otherwise  than  with  the  consent  of  the  realm.  The 
parliaments  of  Edward  IL  insisted  upon  the 
dismissal  of  obnoxious  ministers,  upon  the 
redress  of  grievances  before  the  granting  of  subsidies 

'  <  II  J  en  eut  pluB  de  trente  confinnations  entre  le  xiii.  et  le  xvi. 
ri^ok'— Giiiiol,  Ski,  d$  la  eMSmOhn  m  Europe,  314. 
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to  the  crown,  and  upon  the  legislative  rights  of  the 
commons.  And,  further,  a  parliament  of  thii* 
^*  reign  assumed  the  right  of  deposing  the 
kin^  for  the  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  and 
other  offences, — a  precedent  to  be  followed  in  the 
caae  of  Bichard  IL»  and  iigain»  on  a  more  memorable 
occasion,  in  1688^  These  spirited  act8»  though  mainfy 
the  work  of  the  baronfi,  extended  the  constitational 
rights  of  parliament  Under  Edward  ILL,  the  two 
houses  assumed  their  present  form;  jiud  the  House 
of  ComuuHis  acquired  an  independent  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  realm.  It  d«Miouuoed  al  u^i^.,  it  im- 
peached ministers,  it  insisted  upon  the  an- 
nnal  calling  of  parliaments,  it  re-afllrmed 
the  principle  that  to  raise  money  withont  the  consent 
of  parliament  was  illegal,  and  it  maintained  the  free- 
dom of  elections.  It  was  now  fdUj  established  that 
every  law  required  the  concurrence  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  and  that  it  was  tlie  undoubted  right  of  }>ar- 
liament  to  ad\ase  the  king  in  matters  concerning  ]>eaee 
and  war.  The  principles  of  poUtical  freedom  were 
established. 

Under  Richard  XL,  the  commons  insisted  upon  their 
rights  not  only  to  vote  subsidies,  but  to  limit  their 
appropriation^  and  to  examine  public  accountants; 
and  they  exercised  their  right  of  inquiring  into  public 
abuses,  and  impeaching  ministers  of  the  crown.  The 
Parliament  also  deposed  the  king  lumself,  for  his  'no- 
torious demerits;*  and  furnislied  another  precedent 
for  the  revolution  of  1GS8.  The  same  boKi  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  was  displayed  by  the  commons,  under 
Henry  lY.  and  Henry  V. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury foreshadowed  the  momentous  movements  of  the 
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seventeen tb.  Liberties  were  then  acquired  which 
could  ]i<'\('r  be  wholly  overthro^Ti.  The  p„,;tica] 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  pl!,'i,J^g  in 
of  parliament,  were  defined;  and  the  mon-  {eenth"'^" 
arohy  was  limited  and  constitationaL  These  ^"^'''^^ 
political  chaages  were  acoompanied  bj  a  remarkable 
development  of  Engliab  aociefy.  The  commons  were 
enabled  to  assume  a  more  important  place  in  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  State,  by  the  increasing  inflnence  of 
the  commonalt}',  throughout  the  country.  The  ranks 
of  tlie  barons  were  thinned  by  civil  wars,  and  failures 
in  the  succession  ;  while  the  number  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, yeomen,  and  tenants  was  continually  on  the 
increase.  The  towns  were  making  rapid  adyances 
in  wealth  and  prosperity:  the  bnigesses  had  been 
trained  in  the  arts  of  self-goTemmenti  and  emboldened 
hj  dyic  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  England  was 
sharing  in  the  reTival  of  learning,  for  which  the  age 
was  reiii;u  k;il  il(\  thi  oughuut  Europe :  her  language  was 
assuming  a  national  character;  and  the  universities 
were  stimulating  a  taste  for  classical  literature  and 
philosophy.  In  every  aspect,  society  was  advancing ; 
and  its  claims  to  political  power  were  n^aintained  by 
the  increasing  boldness  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Meanwhile,  religions  and  social  changes  were  ad- 
vancing, which  graTcly  afiected  the  political  wydifb 
destinies  of  England   The  bold  spirit  and  '^^/^oas 
genius  of  Wycliffe  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  Protestant  reformation.    He  stirred  tlie 
minds  of  scholars,  churchmen,  and  citizens  to  a  new 
religious  thought :  he  exposed  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  and  shook  its  traditional 
doctrines  and  authority.    His  followers,  the 
LoUardSy  began  the  long  strife  between  nonconformity 
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and  the  united  forcos  of  Churoli  and  State  :  and  the 
people  were  awakened  to  controversies  wliirli  liave 
not  yot  ceased  to  disturb  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  Climtiaii&  The  faith  of  considerable  nninbors  was 
already  severed  from  that  of  the  State  Church.  The 
Lollards^ — ^the  parents  of  Paritamsm, — hj  inTelgbing 
against  the  Church,  and  exposing  the  abuses  of  the 
clergy,  promoted  the  spirit  of  religious  reyolt  which, 
in  another  age,  was  the  support  of  the  Beformation. 
Their  creed,  founded  nptui  the  lives  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  affected  by  the  social  disiontents  of 
the  time,  was  not  without  the  taint  of  cumiiiunism. 
They  were  punished  without  mercy,  and  their  sect 
was  zepressed  with  an  iron  Hand :  but  the  conflict  be- 
tween civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  on  one  side,  and 
nonoonformity  on  the  other,  was  to  be  resumed  here- 
after, upon  less  unequal  ierma 

While  society  was  aroused  to  religious  thought,  it 
Dec«j  of  ^  convulsed  by  the  decay  of  feudalism,  and 
feniWiniL  ^£         agricultural  classes.  Serf- 

dom had  <^n'fulually  given  wjiy  to  improved  social  re- 
lations ;  and  the  soil  was  beginning  to  be  cultivated, 
as  in  modem  times,  by  tenant  farmers,  by  freeholders, 
and  copyholders,  and  by  free  labourers.  Changes  so 
important  in  the  relations  of  landowners  to  the  coltiTa- 
tors  of  the  soil,  could  not  be  effected  without  serious 
disturbance.  The  fourteenth  century  was  marked,  in 
other  countries,  by  collisions  between  feudalism  and 
a  growing  society;'  and  the  like  conflicts  arose  in 
Enf^land,  The  gradual  emancipation  and  es- 
cape  of  serfs  had  caused  a  great  scarcity  of 
labourers,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  depopulation 
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of  the  country, — in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
— by  the  plague,  or  'black  death.'    The  landowners 
were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  these 
natural  causes:  but  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  their  feudal  rights,  and  the  securing 
of  forced  labour.    Serfs  who  had  been  set 
free,  or  had  taken  refuge  m  the  towns,  were  labourtn*. 
again  reduced  to  servitude ;  and  free  labour- 
ers, forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parish,  were  bound 
to  serve  their  employers,  at  wages  fixed  by  statute. 
These  high-handed  measures,  to  restore  the  hate- 
ful yoke  of  feudalism,  provoked  a  passionate  resis- 
tance. 

Stung  with  a  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and 
suffering  from  the  harsh  rule  of  their  mas-  p„p„,j,r 
ters,  the  orderly  and  patient  peasantry  were 
goaded  into  a  formidable  revolt  For  the  first  time, 
in  our  history,  we  discover  a  fierce  hatred  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  and  a  startling  assertion  of  levelling 
principles.  John  Ball,  a  Kentish  priest,  preached 
doctrines  of  social  equality,  as  bold  as  any  which 
were  taught,  four  centuries  later,  by  the  revolutionists 
of  France.  The  popular  feeling  of  the  time  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  familiar  couplet : 

'When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

The  gentlemen  of  England  were  oppressing  th 
and  their  claims  were  rudelj-  questioned.  Th* 
contents  were  influenced  by  an  iniquitous  ^ 
and  at  length  an  alarming  insurrection 
under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated 
Tyler.    This  revolt  against  feudalism, 
the  injustice  of  feudal  law-givers,  was  mark' 
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by  some  of  tlie  excesses  of  the  rrencli  Jacquerie.^ 
Manor-bouties  were  burned :  manorial  records  were 
destroyed:  obnoxious  biwyers  were  murdeied:  the 
primaiey  and  two  of  the  ohiei  otlicers  concerned  in 
the  levy  of  the  poll-tax,  were  beheaded  on  Tower 
HilL  Bat  neither  in  the  revolt  iteel^  nor  In  its  snp- 
presaion,  was  there  an  approach  to  the  savagery  of 
oontemporary  France. 

Througliout  these  times,  the  commons  had  been 
advancing  in  inliuence ;  and  iiad  maintained 
^nstthe   the  due  authority  of  their  order  in  the  coun- 


cils of  the  State.  But  a  period  of  reaction 
was  at  hand,  when  the  power  of  the  commons  sensibly 
declined.  Several  canaes  contributed  to  this  reaction. 
The  commons  were  still  the  weakest  estate  of  the 
realm;  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  the 
nobles,  and  the  church.  Wliichever  of  these  powers 
ha})])ened  to  be  in  the  ascendent,  the  commons  iuevi- 
tably  sutiered,  except  when  their  aid  wan  sought  by 
one  of  these  rival  powers.  In  the  reign  oi  Henry  VL, 
the  barons  had  recovered  much  of  their  former  domi- 
nation: they  were  jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of 
tiie  commons;  and  such,  for  a  time,  was  the  weakness 
of  the  crown,  and  of  the  church,  that  they  had  no 
need  of  an  alliance  with  the  popular  forces.  By 
i4ao.  narrowing  the  old  freehold  franchise  of  the 
counties  to  409.  freeholders,  and  by  disfran- 
chising the  leaseholders  and  copyholders,  they  became 
masters  of  the  county  representation.  Meanwhile  a 
similar  reaction  was  at  work  in  the  boroughs.  The 
franchises  of  the  burgesses  had  been  gradually  re- 
stricted; and  their  municipal  and  electoral  privileges 

>  Supra,  91. 
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were  monopolised  by  select  oligarchies.  Everywhere, 
barons  and  landowners  were  acquiring  a  dominant 
influence  in  elections.  The  commons  were  becoming 
the  creatures  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles,  rather 
than  representatives  of  the  people.  Armed  barons 
dominated  in  the  country,  and  in  the  Parliament 
That  there  were  grave  discontents  among  145a 
the  people  was  betrayed  by  the  insurrection 
under  Jack  Cade:  but  the  commonalty  were  held  in 
safe  subjection. 

The  rivalries  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
however,  entirely  changed  the  balance  of  po-  y,^^  ^^^^ 
litical  power.  In  the  wars  of  the  White  and 
Ked  Roses,  all  England  was  convulsed  by  the  bloody 
strife  :  the  barons  were  divided  into  hostile  camps ;  and 
the  flower  of  the  English  nobility  perished  on  the  bat- 
tle-field, or  on  the  scaffold.*  Feudalism  was  crushed; 
and  the  crown  reigned  supreme  over  a  prostrate  realuL 
The  armed  barons,  who  alone  could  hold  it  in  check, 
were  no  more;  and  the  people  were  not  yet  suflfi- 
ciently  strong  to  assert  their  rights.  Accustomed  to 
rely  upon  the  barons,  as  leaders,  they  were  without 
union  or  force,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  crown. 
The  landowners,  who  had  succeeded  the  barons  in  ter- 
ritorial influence,  were  engaged  in  a  bitter  strife  with 
their  discontented  peasantry,  and  were  in  no  mood  to 
become  popular  leaders :  but  looked  to  the  crown  for 
support    And  the  Church,  alarmed  by  heresies  and 

'  *I  take  it,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  a  Nonnan  ban^n  was 
almost  as  rare  a  being,  in  England,  as  a  wolf  is  now." — Coningsby. 

'  Of  the  hhattered  aristocracy  of  England,  only  twenty-nine  pre- 
sented themselves  when  Henry  called  his  first  Pnrlinment  ;  and 
many  of  these  were  recent  creations.' — Forster  :  The  Grand  Jiemon- 
Urance,  68. 

16* 
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by  her  own  unpopularity,  was  glad  to  link  hor  for- 
tunes with  those  of  tho  ruling  power.  The  liberties 
of  En<:^lancl,  acquired  by  so  many  struggles,  seemed 
to  have  been  suddenly  lost  in  the  absolutism  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  Throughout  Europe^  the  kingly  power  was 
nsing  at  this  period,  upon  the  ruins  of  feudalism; 
and  the  pro^Mots  of  freedom  appeared  to  be  no  more 
promising  in  England,  thitn  in  Spain,  in  France,  or  in 
Qermanj.  The  authority  of  Parliament  was  now  set 
at  naught  It  was  rarely  assembled:  confiscations  bad 
inaile  the  king  comparatively  indej>endent  of  subsi- 
dies; and,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  assumed 
to  make  lawn,  and  Iovt  taxes.  BencM  cs  and  forced 
loans  again  formed  part  of  the  royal  tinance;  arbi- 
trary imprisonments,  and  judicial  murders,  marked 
the  rule  of  an  absolute  king.  The  popular  preten- 
sions of  Bichard  III,  caused  a  brief  reTiral  of  the 
influence  of  Parliaments:  but  Henry  YXL  confirmed 
the  absolutism  of  Edward  IV.  Parliaments  were  put 
aside ;  and  the  royal  miser  relied  upon  prerogative  to 
lill  his  treasury  with  benevolences,  fines,  and  other 
exactions. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  was  no  less  opposed  to 
Absoiattam  P^^^^^  liberty.  The  character  of  the  king, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  time, 
alike  impelled  him  to  strain  his  prerogatiTesL 
By  nature  a  tyrant*  his  strife  with  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  his  own  unruly  passions,  gave  full  sway  to 
his  despotism.  Other  kin^j^s  had  renounced  the  inter- 
ference of  parliaments :  but  they  bad  been  controlled 
by  a  council  of  pr( dates  and  nobles.  Henry  put  aside 
his  council  and  exercised  liis  vast  prerogatives,  in 
Church  and  State,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  confiden- 
tial minister.   Yet  he  could  not  always  preTail  OTer 
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the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  Hubjects.  W  iiilo  serrod 
by  the  politic  Wolfiejr^  he  never  summoued  a  parlia- 
ment saye  for  the  raising  of  subsidies :  but  he  found 
the  commons  stubborn  in  resisting  extrayagant  d6> 
mands;  and  when  he  resorted  to  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  benevolencesy  he  was  threatened  ^^^^ 
by  the  resistance  of  the  people.  The  traditions  of 
liberty  were  still  able  to  prevail  over  absolutism. 

But  when  the  king  was  heated  by  opposition  to 
his  divorce,  by  his  tierce  coniiict  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  by  his  singular  matri-  tbe  Ke- 


monial  inconstancies,  the  selhsh  and  cruel 
tyrant  was  reyealed^  Queens,  nobles,  prelates^  and 
laithfol  statesmen  perished  on  the  scaffold :  no  power 
oonld  withstand  his  Inst  or  his  anger :  the  church  was 
strack  down :  laws  and  liberty  bowed  before  the  will 
of  the  despot  In  repelling  the  jnrisdietion 
of  the  Pope,  the  royal  supremacy  was  esta]> 
lished,  which  made  the  king  absolute  master  of  the 
church.  He  was  at  once  king  and  pope.*  Br  nomi- 
nating the  bishops,  and  claiming  to  depose  them,  he 
made  them  his  creatures:  he  bridled  the  convocation: 
he  dictated  the  preaching  of  the  clergy :  he  curbed  them 
in  his  ecclesiastical  courts :  he  assumed  to  determine 
the  religion  of  the  State  and  of  his  people.  No  longer 
afraid  of  parliaments,  he  inyited  them  to  act  as  con- 
venient instruments  of  his  will.  They  passed  the  Act 
of  Supremacy:  they  sanctioned  the  bu[ )|>ression  of 
the  monaHfories  :  flier  retristered  acts  of  attainder : 
they  created  new  treasons  and  felonies :  they  clothed 

'  Mr.  Frnudp's  nbio  defence  of  Henry  bas  not  affected  the  judg- 
ment of  history,  upon  his  true  character. 

*  In  the  vulgar  phrase  of  the  time,  he  was  *  a  king  with  a  pope  in 
hbbdlj.' 
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the  royal  mandates  in  fhe  recognised  forms  of 
lish  law.  They  were  asBOciated  with  the  king  in  eTeiy 
act  ol  the  great  reformatioD.  Bat  while  doing  hia 
bidding,  they  shaied,  and  represented,  the  relieioas 
feelings  of  e^idenble  nxm\^»  of  their  ooiint^», 
wiiu,  scandalised  by  the  abuses  of  the  clergj',  and 
stirred  by  the  religious  contioversies  of  the  time,  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  chau*;es  which 
their  rulers  were  bringing  about  The  independence 
of  parliament  was  overborne  in  the  excitement  of  so 
great  a  crisis. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  increased  by  the  pro- 

digions  wealth  of  the  chnrch,  which  was 
groff^  now  at  its  disposal.   The  great  nobles  who 

revolted  against  the  reformation  were  slain, 
or  brou'^ht  to  the  block  ;  and  the  last  representatives 
of  the  okl  feudalism  were  destroyed.  The  new  nobles 
were  creatures  of  the  king,  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  the  church,  and  ready  instruments  of  the  royal 
win  The  lords  spiritual,  already  Henry's  homble 
servants^  were  bound  up  with  him  in  the  great  work 
of  reforming  the  church,  and  chai^ng  the  religion  of 
the  country.  The  commons,  in  great  part,  nominees 
of  the  crown,  were  also  led  to  support  prerogative,  by 
their  earnestness  as  reformers.  The  courts  of  justice 
were  as  ready  as  the  parliament  to  uphold  tiie  kini^'s 
strong  measures ;  while  the  royal  council  was  usurp- 
ing an  extraordinary  judicature,  untrammelled  by  the 
liberal  doctrines  of  the  common  law.  Everywhere 
prerogative  was  paramount  Boyal  proclamations  as- 
sumed the  force  of  statutes ;  and  loans  and  benevo- 
lences were  levied  like  lawful  subsidies. 

Throughout  the  farther  course  of  the  religious  revo- 
lutions of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  passionate  im- 
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prf«  (rf  the  movement  continued  adverse  to  civil 
M*i  religions  libertv.  The  reformation  of  „ 

m  completed  under  Edward  VL  }|;;^ 
^  of  his  absolute  powers  were  re- 
■WKtJ:  but  the  reforms  of  the  church  were  carried 
«t*itii  no  less  violence  and  disregard  for  law;  while 
^  *^  0^  the  reformers  hurried  them  into  the  de- 
M>\&  policv  of  persecution.  The  Catholic  reae- 
^  under  Queen  Mary  was  marked  by  the  same 
"rtHtnry  power,  and  by  a  more  resolute  per- 

Parliament,' which  had  concurred  flvjlp 
atiiereformation,  was  now  prompt  to  undo 
I     ^«>rk.  The  CatboUc  faith  was  restored :  the 
»»je  humbled  itself  before  the  Holy  S«^e :  but  the 
pni^nt,  while  lending  itself  to  this  sudden  reao- 
H  resisted  the  more  violent  and  bigoted  measures 
the  queen,  and  displayed  a  spirit  of  independence 
^'^ch  had  been  rarely  shown  in  the  two  last  rei,^ 
y  y  this  bloody  reign  was  short.    Hundreds  d 
^stanU  perlshe,!  at  tbe  stake  :  but  before  ih^^ 
^«>uld  be  utterly  cast  down,  another  Pro.  ^.^ 
^tq^een..s preparing  to  restore  it  for  ^ 
.2        ''^^^^^  «f  tbe  State.    For  tbe  lo^ 
Z^r!^^^'^^''^''^^^'  generation,  tb^^ 

Mi^^"""^  the  .eneral  consent  of  the.  peopl^ 
^t  he  oni;t.-^,(  Elizabeth  proved  the 

constramed  to  buC^'^^^^^        ^^'^'^  f 
their  work  in  tbe    •        parliaments  b*'^ 
<iueen,  diea^  ^^'^^  volutions  of  ther 
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mt  country  houses.    New  loaders  of 
lultiplied  throughout  the  land.  En- 
ision  of  the  old  baronial  estates,  and 
the  church,  they  were  wealthy  and 
.t  they  were  not  set  up  above  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  soil.    They  were 
free  society,  and  were  associated  with 
iterests.  In  other  countries  they  would 
obled :  but  here  they  cast  in  their  for- 
e  commons.    As  sheriffs,  and  justices 
they  were  active  in  the  administration 
Jiey  took  the  lead  in  all  local  aflairs : 
ged  the  agriculture  and  the  sports  of  the 
od:  they  were  welcomed  as  the  leaders  of 
hut  loved  the  country  :  they  devoted  their 

the  support  of  the  ancestral  hall,  or  manor- 


lis  8U*i<i^  park,  the  pleasaunce,  and  the  preserves, 

irrotecl  -handed  hospitalities,  and  charity :  but  they 

>f  indepeDdPDff  attraction  in  the  distant  capital.^  No 
two  last  ^^"j  contributed  so  much  to  the  social  and  poli- 
.  Hun^l''^'^^:|Hty  of  England.  Th  eir  instincts  were  in 
ut  bf^fi>re  ti'  traditions  of  English  liberty ;  and  they 
551-1^  pared  to  maintain,  with  honest  resolution,  the 
jhts  of  the  people.  But  they  were  conservative 
hanging.  Not  easily^Mied  by  impulses  or 
they  were  ready  to  re^^^Bcvations,  whether 
g  from  the  king,  ii^^^^^^or  the  people. 
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called  them  together  as  rarely  as  possible.  She  levied 
taxes  by  prerogative :  she  raised  money  by  the  grant 
of  monopolies :  slie  inyaded  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lature by  royal  proclamations.  By  the  creation  and 
revival  of  borongbs^  the  influence  of  the  crown  had 
been  largely  increased.  Bnt  when  she  was  forced  to 
meet  her  parliaments,  they  displayed  a  temper  long 
since  unknown.  The  conuii  uis  asserted  their  privi- 
leges,— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from  arrest,  tlie 
determining  matters  of  election,  and  the  right  to  dia* 
coss  affairs  of  State.  They  sncoessfolly  resisted  the 
grant  of  monopolies.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
their  political  powers  had  been  in  abeyance ;  and  now 
they  were  about  to  be  recovered  and  extended.  Pre- 
rogative was  safe  in  the  strong  hands  of  Elizabeth  : 
but  new  social  forces  were  rapidly  changing  the  bal- 
ance of  political  power. 
With  the  decline  ol  feudalism,  English  society  had 
acquired  an  extraordinary  development  The 
!^iwi>r'.-<  nobles,  enjoying  few  invidious  privilegea^ 
country  WCrC  raised  .little  above  the  country  gentle* 
genuemen.  ^  their  SOUS  and  daughters  married  freely 
into  the  families  of  their  country  neighbours ;  and 
their  descendants  were  soon  lost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
commonalt)%  As  an  ostiitt'  of  the  realm,  they  fanned 
a  sup])ort  to  the  crown :  but  they  also  gave  importance 
and  strength  to  the  people.  Country  gentlemen  had 
succeeded  the  feudal  barons,  as  a  proprietary  class* 
and  their  relations  with  the  people  were  essentially 
changed.  No  longer  relying  upon  fieudal  services  for 
their  support,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they 
lived  upon  the  rental  of  their  estates,  while  the  soil 
was  tilled  hy  farmers,  yooTiioii,  and  free  labourers. 
The  gloomy  castles  of  feudal  times  were  succeeded  by 
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cheerful  and  elegaut  country  houses.  New  leaders  of 
the  people  were  multiplied  throughout  the  land.  En- 
riched by  the  division  of  the  old  baronial  estates,  and 
by  the  spoils  of  the  church,  they  were  wealthy  and 
prosperooa.  But  they  were  not  set  up  above  the 
people,  like  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil  They  were 
at  the  head  of  a  free  society,  and  were  associated  with 
its  duties  and  interests.  In  other  countries  they  would 
have  been  ennobled :  but  here  they  cast  in  their  for- 
tunes with  tlio  commons.  As  sherifl's,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  they  were  active  in  the  administration 
of  the  law :  thej  took  the  lead  in  all  local  affairs : 
they  encouraged  the  agriculture  and  the  sports  of  the 
neighbourhood :  they  were  welcomed  as  the  loaders  of 
society.  Xhey  loved  the  countiy :  they  devoted  their 
fortunes  to  the  support  of  the  ancestral  hall,  or  manor- 
house,  the  park,  the  pleasaunce,  and  tlie  preserves, 
and  to  free-handed  hospitalities,  and  charity :  but  they 
fouud  little  attraction  in  the  distant  capital,'  No 
class  lias  contributed  so  much  to  the  social  and  poli- 
tical stability  of  England.  Their  instincts  were  in 
favour  of  the  traditions  of  English  liberty ;  and  they 
were  prepared  to  maintain,  with  honest  resolution,  the 
legal  rights  of  the  people.  But  they  were  conservative 
and  unchanging.  Not  easily  moved  by  impulses  or 
theories,  they  were  ready  to  resist  innovations,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  king,  the  church,  or  the  people. 

'  '  Poggio,  iu  his  travels,  wrote,  three  centuries  ago,  this  sentence 
BO  full  of  truths  and  of  oonaeqaeoees :  *'  Among  the  EnglUlh,  tlie 
noblee  think  it  sluunef  nl  to  sojourn  in  cities ;  they  inhabit  retired 
parts  of  the  country  among  woods  and  pastures ;  they  eonrider  him 
die  most  noble  who  has  the  lugeet  reTsnue ;  they  addict  thmnselTea 
to  field  affairs,  sell  their  wool  and  their  cattle,  and  do  not  conrider 
nual  profits  diqsiacefol." Taine,  IfaUi  on  Enf/Umd,  170L 
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Sucli  men  were  returned  to  parliament  by  their  own 
counties,  and  neighbouring  boroughs,  and  were  the 
most  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Snrronnded  bj  oonrtiers,  placemen,  and  lawyeis,  their 
Yoioes  were  raised  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  To 
them  is  mainlj  due  the  contrast  between  the  political 
destinies  of  Enp^land  and  of  France.  With  snch  a 
class  of  couiiti y  gentlemen,  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen 
might  have  been  extended,  without  the  terrors  of  per- 
petual revolutions. 

While  the  gentry  were  drawn  nearer  to  the  people 
Middle  than  the  barons  of  old,  the  increasing  pros- 
cia««e«.  perity  of  the  country  had  raised  a  nnmerous 
and  powerful  middle  class,  between  them  and  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  The  forest^  the  marsh,  and 
the  moor,  were  receding  before  the  persevering  toil  of 
the  husbandman.  Agriculture,  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  feudal  service,  and  encouraged  by  the  united  inter- 
ests of  landlords  and  tenants,  had  become  more  skil- 
ful and  productive.  J^armers  and  yeomen  hod  grown 
into  a  considerable  social  class. 

At  the  same  time,  manufactnrei^,  commerce,  and 
shipping  had  enriched  the  towns  and  sea- 
and  miinD'  porta  The  woollen  manufacture  had  become 
f Mtan».  important  industry ;  and  manufacturers  in 
linen,  in  silk,  and  in  iron,  however  modest  in  their 
preUMisions,  were  already  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  tlie  middle  class.  Commerce  and  navigation  had 
made  prodigious  advances.  There  had  long  been  an 
active  iutercourse  with  the  ^Netherlands ;  and  the 
wreck  of  Flemish  prosperify,  under  the  tyranny  of 
S^Kun,  had  driven  numbers  of  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  artificers  to  our  shores,  who  quickened  the 
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enterprise,  and  onlar^rod  the  relations  of  T^n'tisli  com- 
merce.  Our  merchants  traded  with  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope: with  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean:  with  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  with  America.  They  were 
beginning  to  rival  landowners  in  wealth  and  influence. 
Their  dweUings,  if  less  stately  than  the  palaces  of 
.  Italian  princes,  and  less  pictnresqne  than  tihe  honses 
of  the  magnificent  citizens  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp,  bore  mtness  to  their  riches,  taste,  and  .sucial 
advancement  The  smaller  traders  and  artificers 
showed  the  like  signs  of  ] nosperitj ;  and  the  T)usy 
communities  of  commercial  towns  were  beconuug  a 
new,  and  ever  increasing,  power  in  society,  and  in  the 
State. 

The  inteUectaal  progress  of  sodefy  had  kept  pace 
with  its  material  improTemeni  The  reviTal  inttu^M 
of  learning  in  Europe  had  borne  its  froits  in 

England  as  elsewhere  :  the  study  of  the  classics  had 
raised  the  standard  of  thought  and  culture :  a  new 
national  literature  appealed  to  the  tastes  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people :  the  printing  press  had  spread 
£ar  and  wide  the  writings  of  the  learned,  the  specu- 
lations of  philosophers,  the  fancies  of  poets  and  dra- 
matists^  and  the  popular  pamphlets  and  songs  of  the 
period.  For  centuries  the  universities  had  promoted 
the  culture  of  the  country  ;  and  the  grammar  schools 
of  Edward  VL  and  Elizabeth  at  once  proved  the 
growing  desire  of  the  iniddL^  classes  for  improved 
meaTis  of  education,  and  gave  a  marked  impulse  to 
their  mttdlectual  advancement.* 
But  none  of  these  causes  contributed  so  much  to 

'  Tlie  nationnl  progress  under  the  Phintairf m  is  nnd  Tiiflnrs  is  ad- 
mirably described  by  Mr.  Green,  in  his  reuiaikftbie  iiistory  of  the 
Eo^Utth  people,  chaps,  iy.  and  t. 
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the  moral  and  intelloctual  deyelopmeiit  of  socieiy, 
and  to  its  political  aetiTity,  as  the  religions 


move- 
meotft. 


move-       oontroTersies  and  revolntions  whidh  had  so 


long  convnlsed  the  conntry.  Sinoe  the  dajs 
of  Wycliffe,  the  minds  and  oonscienoes  of  the  people 

hud  been  awakened  to  religious  thouf^ht  ;  and  the 
furious  conflicts  of  the  reformation  had  dividt  d  so- 
ciety into  hostile  and  irreeoncihil»h^  religious  sec  ts. 
The  persecutions  which  all  in  turn  had  snfl'ered,  had 
hardened  their  conTictions,  had  exasperated  their 
zeal,  and  widened  their  diWsiooa  The  people,  in- 
deed, had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  sno- 
oessiye  changes  of  the  national  faith  :  but  thej  were 
profonndly  stirred  by  all  the  religious  questions  of 
the  time.  Before  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Eliz;i- 
beth,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  had 
renounced  the  Catholic  faith  :  but  they  were  hir  from 
accepting  a  single  Protestant  creed.  The  doctrines 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Encdnnd  had  been 
founded  upon  the  moderate  principles  of  Luther,  and 
his  school  of  reformers.  The  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  were  condemned,  and  her  authority  re- 
pudiated: but  the  reformed  church  was  otherwise 
modelled  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  establish- 
mentb 

The  State  had  determined  the  national  faith,  and 
xj,e  exacted  a  rigorous  uniformitr  of  public  wor- 

ship.  But  the  religious  dissensions  of  the 
age  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  composed  by  acts 
of  parliament  Calvin  had  his  followers  as  well  aa 
LuUier:  his  doctrines  and  church  polity  had  been 
embraced  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
Scotland ;  and  in  England  he  loimd  many  diseiplesi 
Thej  deplored  that  any  Bomish  doctrines  and  ob- 
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servanceg  had  been  retained  in  the  reformed  church  : 
they  affected  simpler  forms  of  worship,  and  revolted 
against  the  rule  of  State  bishops.  Many  CalyinistSy 
to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  where  their  eon- 
Tictions  were  confirmed,  and  their  alienation  from  the 
'  Church  embittered.  The  English  Bible  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  aooepted  as 
the  rule  of  faith :  and  every  man  interpreted  the 
sacred  book,  according  to  his  own  private  judgment 
It  was  a  new  revelation,  which  inspired  earnest  souls 
with  reverence  and  passionate  deyotioiL  It  occupied 
all  their  thoughts :  scriptural  phrases  and  imagery 
entered  into  their  familiar  speech :  children  received 
Hebrew  names  at  their  baptism :  the  family,  and  so- 
cial life,  were  goTemed  by  the  precepts  and  examples 
of  Holy  Writ  The  politics  of  the  age  were  identified 
with  its  religion.  As  the  revival  of  classical  literature 
Lad,  for  a  time,  traiiJiioimed  the  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage of  tlie  learned,  so  did  the  Bible  now  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  spirit  of  general  society. 

This  form  of  religious  thought  had  attracted  many 
of  the  clergy,  and  nnmbers  of  country  gentle* 
men:  bnt  it  was  among  the  farmers,  the  yeomen,  [i^^]^^ 
and  the  middle  classes,  that  its  fall  force  and 
vitality  were  revealed.   Such  men,  and  all  whose  reli- 
gious views  were  more  serious  than  those  of  ordinary 
churchmen,  were  distinguished  as  Puritans.    If  wo 
could  form  our  ideal  of  the  Puritan  character,  from  so 
noble  a  gentleman  as  Colonel  Hutchinson,  as  por- 
trayed by  his  loving  biographer,  or  from  so  rare  a 
genius  as  Milton,  it  would  stand  out  as  a  model  of 
grave  and  lofty  virtues   Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
tiie  Puritans  had  conceived  a  higher  standard  of  leli- 
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gions  and  moral  pnrity  tiian  iheir  ooiiieinporarie& 

But  tlie  greater  number,  having  no  other  p^iiide  than 
the  Bible,  whii  h  they  applied,  after  their  ow  n  fashion, 
to  all  the  affaira  of  daily  lif«\  were  stern,  luu  row  and 
unsocial.  They  frowned  upon  the  aiuusemeut«  of  the 
world  as  sinful :  they  condemned  the  ceremonies  of 
ihe  church  as  idolatrous ;  and  they  learned  to  dis- 
tmsfc  their  rulers,  as  the  patrons  of  a  system^  in 
Church  and  State,  which  was  obnoxious  to  their 
faith. 

Elizabeth  and  her  bishops  had  vainly  striTen  to 

repress  divisions  in  the  cliureh  :  the  eecle- 
e*-cu  of      siastu'jil  commission  had  strained  its  luriui- 

PultllUt 

dable  power  to  secure  uniformity  of  doc- 
triue  and  worship  :  numbers  of  pious  ministers  weiB 
cast  out:  but  puritanism  was  gaining  ground  in 
the  Church,  and  sectaries  were  multiplied  The  Star 
Chamber  endeayonred  to  stifle  religious  controTereies 
in  the  press :  bnt  the  church  and  the  bishops  were  as> 
sailed  with  increasing  boldness.  The  earlier  Puritans 
were  churchmen:  but  considerable  sects  of  noncon- 
formists were  imw  frrowing  up,  outside  the  pale  of  the 
church.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful  were  the  i*red- 
byteriaus,  and  the  Separatists  or  Independents. 

These  various  sects,  howevor  opposed  to  one  another, 
p.  iiti  Hi  were  hostile  to  the  church,  and  estranged, 
the"^ from  the  ciyil  polity  which  was  identified 
^'"'"^  with  her  rule.  The  queen  and  her  bishops 
were  supreme  in  Church  and  State  alike ;  and  religion 
assumed  the  first  place  in  the  politics  of  the  age. 
The  republican  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  shaped  their  political  views,  and  in- 
clined them  to  stubborn  resistance  to  the  citII  power. 
Other  Puritans  also,  relying  upon  the  Bible  lor  guid- 
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aace  in  chiX  life,  judged  their  rulers  with  the  stem 
independence  of  their  austere  creed. 
Upon  the  most  momentous  question  of  the  time, 

all  Puritans, — whether  churchmen  or  non-  ^^^^ 
couformists, — were  earnestly  agreed.    They  |^oujjyof 
were  zealous  in  the  c;ni^o  of  Prott^stantism ; 
ahd  never  was  zeal  more  jubtiiied  in  a  holy  cause. 
Throughout  Europe  the  Protestant  faith  was  threat- 
ened :  the  great  work  of  the  reformation  seemed  about 
to  be  imdone :  the  Church  of  Bome  was  recoTcnng 
her  shattered  dominion.  There  was  Catholic  reaction 
in  Austria  and  Southern  Qermany :  Spanish  armies 
were  tratupUiig  upon  Protestantism  ami  liberty,  in  the 
Netherlands:  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  apostacy  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  had  crushed  the 
hopes  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.    Who  could  say 
that  the  true  faith  was  safe  in  England  ?   There  had 
been  a  fearful  Catholic  reaction  under  Mary:  there 
had  been  CathoHc  insurrections  and  conspiracies 
against  Elizabeth.  Catholics  at  hcgne  and  abroad  had 
hailed  Marv  Stuart  as  the  Coming  queen  of  Catho- 
lic England.    The  queen  herself  was  not  without 
Catliolie  predilections :  nor  had  the  reformed  church 
heen  purged  of  all  Bomish  superstitions :  the  most 
earnest  Protestants  were  persecuted  by  Erastian 
bishops,  and  prelacy  might  again  be  in  alliance  with 
popery. 

Elizabeth  herself  was  confronted  by  the  stubborn 

spirit  of  the  Puritans :  ^  but,  counselled  by 
able  ministern,  she  knew  how  to  avert  dan- 
gerous coQjdiots ;  and  her  glorious  triumph 


and  the 
Pai 


'Hailam,  Comf.  Ilmt.  i.  253,  H  f^eq.;  Froade,  Hiii.  of  El 
riL  54S  et  *?7.  ;  Forster,  The  Grand  Remonstrance, 
Atfff  Sktorg  oj'Uu  English  People  ^  chap.  Till. 
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over  Catholic  Spain  aroused  the  patriotic  sympathies 
of  her  Protestant  subjects.  She  left  the  power  of  the 
crown  unimpaired ;  but  social  and  religious  forces  had 
arisen  within  her  realm,  which  were  about  to  change 
the  destimes  of  the  English  monarchy.  The  period 
of  reaction  against  popular  rights  had  passed ;  and  a 
new  era  ol  constitational  freedom  was  approaching. 
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JAMFP  T  — ni8  VIKWS  OP  PREROGATTVE— IITS  BRLATIONS  WTTH  THE 
PARLIAMENT,  TUE  CHURCn,  AND  OTHER  fOMMUNTONS — f  Jf  ARLEfi 
r.  AND  II IS  PARLIAMENT8 — TAXK8  BY  FiUiiiCXiATIVB — Tiifi  K.UIQ 
AKD  THE  hOSQ  PAKLIAMENT. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  society,  and  sack  tiie 

state  of  religious  opinion,  when  the  Stnarts  acccmIob 
succeeded  tu  the  throne.     The   toiimK  us  stuaru. 
were  powerful,  and  sensitive  to  any  invasion 
of  their  liberties:  the  Stuarts  had  high  notions  of 
their  prerogatives;  and  the  church,  while  she  went 
band  in  hand  with  the  crown  in  temporal  affairs,  was 
becoming  reactionary  in  her  own  creed,  and  peiseciit^ 
ing  to  other  communions.^ 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Stuarts  should  jeal- 
ously maintain  the  prero^^ntives  of  their  character 
crown-  They  were  encou raided,  as  well  by  ^  i. 
the  example  of  English  kings,  as  of  foreign  monarchs. 
Throughout  Europe,  the  power  of  kings  dominated 
over  that  ol  nobles,  parliaments,  and  popular  institu- 

'  For  the  r'^icrns  of  tlie  two  first  Staarts  there  Is  a  wpnlth  of  au- 
thorities. Ill  addition  to  the  histories  of  Clarendon  and  May,  and 
other  contemporary  writers,  considerable  light  has  been  receotl/ 

tlirowii  npoo  these  timm  by  fba  writingB  of  Fomer,  0«dliier«  tad 
Banke. 
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tionB.  Thev  Imd  assumed  to  direct  the  religion  and 
conadenoe  of  their  subjects,  no  less  tban  their  civil 
duties.  They  had»  indeed,  disoorered,  in  the  leligioiis 
movements  of  the  time,  some  dangerous  elements  of 

resistance  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  had 
proved  the  force  of  a  national  struggle  against  op- 
])iession.  But  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  measure 
the  strength  of  a  people ;  and,  in  tlieir  eyes,  the  as- 
sertion of  public  rights  was  simple  disaffection.^ 

Elizabeth  had  carried  her  prerogatives  with  a  high 
band,  and  often  with  much  of  a  woman's  temper :  but 
her  own  character,  her  sex,  and  latterly  her  age,  the 
statesmanship  of  her  councillors,  her  popularity  with 
tlie  Protestants, — who  feared  to  disturb  tlie  succes- 
sion,— and  the  respect  of  her  people,  averted  a  col- 
lision between  the  crown  and  the  commons.  But 
James  I.  had  openly  asserted  doctrines  of  preroga- 
tive, which  were  strange  in  the  mouth  of  an  TCwglifth 
king.  With  dull  x^&ntiy,  he  had  already  main- 
tained, in  print,  his  startling  opinions  upon  mon- 
archy.' In  bis  view,  a  king  ruled  by  right  divine :  he 
kad  power  to  make  and  suspend  laws,  without  heing 
bound  to  obey  them  :  wliile  the  duty  of  his  subjects 
was  simply  that  of  passive  obedience  to  his  wilL  And 
he  lost  no  time  in  proving  that  he  was  prepared  to 
reduce  bis  theories  to  practice.  The  pedantry  of  the 
Bi^  treat  study  accompanied  him  to  the  throne.  He 
^Sanii^  was  ever  ready  with  a  lecture.  He  lectured 
the  nonconformists  in  one  proclsmaiaon :  be 
lectured  the  constituencies  ux  another;  and  Le  was 

( James  Umself  nid  la  the  Star  Chamber, '  It  is  preaamplloii  and 
aUgli  oontmnpit  In  a  sal^aot  to  diapute  what  aking  «aii  do»  or  to  aaj 

that  a  king  cannot  do  this  or  that.' 
>  True  Law     Fru  jKmareftMf,  King  Jamaa'a  Works. 
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soon  at  issue  witli  the  commons  ujion  questions  of 
privilege  and  grievance.  He  commniuled  them  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  judges  cunceruing  a  con- 
troverted election :  he  rebuked  them  for  the  freedom 
of  their  debates,  and  reminded  them  that  tbej  held 
their  privileges  solely  bj  his  grace.  Thej  responded 
with  a  spirited  'apology/  in  which  the  tights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  commons  were  boldly  Tindicated.^  Still 
he  oontinned  to  take  notice  of  their  debates,  and  to 
admonish  them  not  to  .consider  petitions  and  griev- 
ances which  had  been  hi  ought  before  them.  Every 
unpopular  act  was  made  more  provoking  by  the  blunt 
assertion  of  some  arbitrary'  principle..  It  was  always 
made  dear  that  the  only  rule  of  goyemment  must  be 
the  royal  pleasure. 

But  he  committed  enors  far  more  gnve  said 
dangeioos  than  these  wianglings  with  the  ^^^^  0,^^10 
commons.  Smarting  under  the  affironts  he  ^w*^* 
had  suffered  from  his  Presbyterian  subjects  in  Scot- 
land, lie  was  determined  to  show  no  mercv  to  English 
noncoufuiiiiists.    He  threw  ten  clergymen  into  prison 
for  presenting  to  him  a  respectful  petition,  signed  by 
upwards  of  800  clergy,  praying  for  changes  iu  the  for- 
mularies of  the  church.    He  insulted  the  j.^^ 
Puritan  divines  at  the  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton  Court'    He  issued  a  haughty  proclamation  for 
enforcing  conformity,  in  which  he  declared  his  own 
judgment  to  be  the  rule  for  the  consciences  of  other 
men ;  and  cc>miiiiinded  the  bishops, — who  were  only 
too  ready  to  obey  him, — to  seek  out  and  punish  the 
cieigy  who  neglected  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 

'  Gmmona  Jaum,,  20th  June,  1604 ;  Home,  Bid,  chap.  45  ;  Our- 
diner,  JSM.  i  801-906. 
'  Oaidiner,  AW.  ^  Bngkmd,  L 107-178. 
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chorclL    Tbo  convocation,  in  excess  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, assumed  to  impose  civil  disabiUUes  upon 
all  who  sliould  deny  the  truth  ot  any  of  the 
"         Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  the  king,  whose 
notloDS  of  his  own  and  other  jnxiadictions  were  con- 
fused,  assented  to  these  extravagant  canons.^  The 
king  was  ever  dispoaed  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
the  ehnrch,  which  was  not  less  constant  in  her  seal 
GinoDsof         prerogative.    The  bishops  and  the  hi^^h- 
church  clergy  were  jiever  weary  of  exalting 
prerogative   and  abasing  civil  liberty ;  while  they 
strove,  in  alliance  with  the  king,  to  enlarge  the  spiri- 
tual power  of  the  church.    The  High  Ck^mmission 
Oonrt^  by  its  unwarrantable  encroachments  of  juria- 
diotion,  and  invasions  of  civil  rights,  displayed  the 
dangers  of  ecclesiastical  rule ;  and  increased  the  un- 
popularity of  the  church,  which  liad  already  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Puritans.    This  was  no  fittinc:  time 
for  the  assertion  of  such  pretensions  in  Church  and 
State*    Country  gentlemen  and  lawyers  condemned 
them,  as  opposed  to  the  laws  and  libertiea  of  Eng- 
land. The  Puritans,  who  could  discover  no  wanant 
for  them  in  Holy  Writ^  rejected  tJiem  as  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  relations  of  the  king  to  the.  variijiis  religious 
Relations  commuuioiis  of  his  realm,  already  snfficieiitly 
fo^iigUu^a  critical,  were  rendered  dangerous  by  thi^ 
p*rt'««  narrow  policy.  The  Oatholio  worship  was 
already  forbidden;  priests  saying  mass  were  subjeci 
to  the  penalties  of  treason;  and  heavy  fines  were 
2^  levied  upon  Popish  recusants.  The  discon- 
tents and  fanaticism  of  the  Catholics  exploded 

^  They  wa«  treated  as  inyalid  by  the  ooarts. 
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in  ihe  monsiroiis  Qimpawcler  Hot;  and  this  de»- 
penle  outrage  natoiallj  pro^ked  farther  aeyeritiea 
against  the  followers  of  an  obncndoiis  faith,  bo  deeply 
stained  with  treason.    To  persecnte  Catholics  was 

popular :  Imt  James  soon  aroused  the  jealousies  of  tlie 
Puritans  by  a,u  uu wonted  toleration  of  Popish  recu- 
sants. A  wise  scheme  of  toleration  was  beyond  the 
conception  of  this  age.  It  might  have  averted  many 
of  the  impending  perils  of  the  State :  but  when  con- 
fined to  a  single  creed, — and  that  at  once  the  weakest 
and  tilie  most  unpopular, — it  was  resented  as  part  of 
an  insidious  scheme  of  foreign  and  domestic  poli^^, 
adveTse  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The  Pnntans  were 
daily  gaining  strength  and  influence :  they  were  be- 
(  o tiling  the  strongest  and  most  united  party  in  the 
country:  yet  James  scourged  them  with  unreleiilinfj^ 
severity.  In  Scotland, — his  own  native  land, — where 
a  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  founded  by  the  will 
ol  the  people,^  he  vexed  his  Calvinist  subjects  with  a 
rewal  of  episcopacy,  and  by  unwelcome  interferences 
with  their  national  fidth.  He  had  cast  his  lot  with 
his  reactionary  bishops,  and  defied  the  English  Pon^ 
tans  and  Scottish  Presbyterians,  who  formed  the  most 
earnest  and  resolute  portion  of  hi.s  subjects. 

Having  provoked  the  commons,  and  alienated  a 
powerful  body  of  his  subjects  by  religious  imwyot 
perseention,  the  king  ventured  upon  a  still  {SJJS^^ 
more  daogerons  measure, — ^the  levy  of  taxes 

1  «  The  Prritch  Kirk  \vi\^  the  result  of  a  deniorraiic  movement,  and 
for  Bonir  tiriH',  ahnn^t  alom-  in  Europe,  it  was  the  anflinching cham- 
pion of  politioil  liberty.'— Lecky,  ^iioito/wm,  i.  14C.  'Scotland 
was  the  only  kingdom  in  which  Befomatlon  triumphed  over 
tiM  iMiataBee  of  the  state  s  and  Ireland  waa  the  only  inatanee 
whm  H  faQed,  in  tplte  of  government  anppoct.'— Lord  Aattm,  I%« 
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bj  prerogative.    Havinp^  levied  an  import  duty  iip«ni 
currants,  the  legality  of  wliich  was  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he  was  em- 
boldened to  issue  a  new  tariff  of  duties  to  be 
ooUeoted,  at  the  ports^  upon  merchaodise. 

Such  a  measure  struck  at  once  at  the  privileges  of 
the  commons,  and  at  the  acknowledged  liberties  of 
the  people.  If  taxes  oould  be  levied  by  prerogative, 
what  property  was  safe  from  the  king's  demand  ?  The 
commons  contested  the  prerogative,  and  though  com- 
manded by  the  king  not  to  question  tlie  impositions, 
they  presented  a  remonstrance,  in  which 
they  firmly  maintained  their  right  of  free 
discussion,  and  condemned  the  illegal  taxea 
They  farther  passed  a  bill  to  annul  them.  Other  re- 
monstrances followed  against  the  High  Commission 
Court,  the  abuse  of  proclamations,  assuming  the  force 
of  laws,  monopolies,  and  other  grievances.  But  no 
redress  was  ol)tained,  and  the  first  parliament  of 
James,  which  had  so  resolutely  maintained  the  con- 
stitutional  rights  of  the  people  against  prerogative, 
was  dissolved,  in  displeasure.  This  parliament  had 
represented  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country.  It 
had  upheld  the  traditional  rights  of  the  commons, 
and  a  &ithful  obseiranoe  of  the  laws  by  the  kii^^  and 
by  the  church.  On  his  part,  the  king  had  strained 
his  prerogatives :  he  had  asserted  principles  of  arbi- 
trary rule,  obnoxious  to  his  subjects ;  and  in  liis  ])er- 
sonal  cliarat'ti'!'  had  exposed  liimself  to  o\)loquy 
and  I'idicule.  It  was  an  iuauspicious  commencement 
of  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts. 

James,  having  vainly  endeaTOured  to  support  his 
reyenue,  by  loans  and  other  expedients,^  summoned 

1  Amaog  ot]i«n,  by  the  enation  and  sale  of  baionetctak 
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aiiotlier  parliament  in  1614   The  first  act  of  the  com- 
mons was  again  to  denounce  the  illegal  cus- 
toms  daties  levied  at  the  out-ports.  Thejr 
Toted  no  subsidy ;  and  parliament  was  soon 
disaolved  without  passing  a  single  statute.  J^'j;];'**'^ 
Immediately  after  the  dissolution,  James  far- 
ther strained  his  prerogative,  and  outraged  the  privi- 
leges of  tlie  commonb,  by  coininitting  four  members 
to  prison,  as  a  punishment  for  tlioir  independence.  So 
strong  was  tlie  public  feeling  against  the  measures  of 
the  court,  that  the  country,  or  popular  parfy,  were 
returned  in  much  gre-itoT-  numbers,  and  among  them 
Fjrm,  Wentworth,  and  £liot»  who' were  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  future  history  of  this  time. 

For  six  years,  James  now  goTemed  without  a  par- 
liament By  forced  loans  and  benevolences,  jam.  9 
by  monopolies  and  licences,  by  an  excise  wuiumta 
duty  on  malt,  by  fines  inflicted  by  tlie  Star 
Chamber,  and  other  expedients,  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  revenue,  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament He  was  safe,  at  present^  from  the  remon- 
strances of  tlie  watchful  commons:  but  it  was  an 
interral  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  crown.  The 
people  were  smarting  under  his  illegal  exactions: 
while  the  arbitrary  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Cliamber,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion Cntirt^  the  cruel  treatment  of  Lady  And^eUa 
Stuart,  the  mvwfn  i(  ms  murder  of  Overbury,  and  the 
execution  of  Kaieigh,  were  making  the  king  and  his 
government  odious  in  the  sight  of  his  subjects. 

In  1621,  James  was  obliged  to  call  another  parlia* 
ment;  and  the  commons  soon  displayed  their 
energy  and  public  spirit^  by  the  impeach-  pnam^eai 
ment  of  Mompesaon,  and  Bacon.   They  also 
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leaented  an  ill-adviaed  admonition  from  the  king  not 
to  meddle  in  afiaiiB  of  State.  They  vindicated  their 
privilege  of  freedom  of  speech,  in  a  oelebiated  *  pio- 
testation/  which  the  king,  with  hia  own  hand,  offen- 
sively struck  out  of  the  joumaL  A  dissolution  sooil 
followed  this  pusbionate  (quarrel;  and  again  the  privi- 
Iti^^rH  of  the  commous  were  grossly  violated  by  the 
commitment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  bir  R.  Philips,  Mr. 
Pjrm,  and  others,  for  their  conduct  in  parliament 
Sach  measures  naturally  increased  the  impopalarity 
of  the  kin^  while  the  political  vigilance  of  the  com- 
monalty was  more  than  ever  awakened.  But  when 
another  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  rap- 
ture of  the  unpopular  negotiations  with  Spain,  for 
ParlUment  marriage  of  Prmce  Charles  with  the  In- 
fanta,  had  so  far  restored  tlio  communs  to 
good  humour,  that  further  quarrels  with  the  king  were 
averted*  The  spirit  of  parliament  was,  however,  ahown 
by  the  impeachment  of  the  £arl  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  abolition  of  monopolies  b j  statute. 

Throughout  these  contests,  the  commons  were  ear- 
iBcivaHing  nestly  supported  by  their  constituents.  Not- 
c^^utucQ-  withstanding  the  limitations  of  the  franchise, 
*^  the  creation  of  dependent  boroughs,  and  tlie 
close  electoral  pri\dlegG3  which  had  been  secured  by 
corporations,  the  commons  had  become  a  great  repre- 
sentative body.  The  country  gentlemen  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  freeholders  of  their  counties,  and 
exercised  a  commanding  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing boroughs ;  and  when  important  principles  were 
at  stake,  they  were  supported  by  public  opinion. 
At  this  period,  and  in  later  times,  before  the  cor- 
rection of  electoral  abuses, — however  imperfect  the 
representation,  and  however  powerful  the  influence  of 
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the  crown,  and  of  the  peerage, — the  loye  of  freedom, 
which  ever  animated  the  English  i»eople,  made  itself 
lelt  in  parliameni 
The  ill-omened  leign  of  James  was  now  drawing  to 

"a  close;  and  he  left  a  perilous  inheritance 

to  his  son.    ^VitL  personal  qualities  whicli  jaaie»'» 


excited  contempt  and  aversion,  the  princi- 
ples of  his  rule  had  been  such  as  to  arouse  the  jeal- 
ousies of  his  people  against  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  domination  of  the  church,  and  the  arbi- 
traxy  judgments  of  the  courts  of  justice;  and  to 
awaken  them  to  their  duty  of  maintaining  the  eiyil 
and  religious  liberties  of  their  country.  The  pre- 
rogatiTes  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mons, had  been  f<  iirUssh  discussed:  the  popular 
party  had  successfully  luet  the  crown  lawyers,  upon 
their  own  c^round  of  law  and  precedent,  and  had  ex- 
posed the  weakness  of  the  royal  claims.  They  had 
also  displayed  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  com- 
mons, in  defence  of  public  rights.  The  gentlemen  of 
England  had  not  quailed  before  the  displeasure  of 
the  king;  and  it  was  clear  that»  if  Tudor  kings  had 
been  able  to  oVercome  the  patriotism  of  parliament, 
a  new  power  had  now  arisen,  with  which  the  Stuarts 
could  not  safely  trifle.  The  question  at  issue  was 
nu  lujiL'pr  one  of  precedents,  and  legal  disputation : 
but  whether  the  crown  or  the  people  were  now  the 
stronger  force  in  the  realm.  The  king  had  accepted 
a  policy  of  reaction  in  Church  and  State :  the  com- 
mons had  withstood  him:  but  the  decisiTe  contest 
was  resexred  for  the  next  reign. 

Ifanr  of  the  errors  of  James  were  due  to  his  con- 
oeit  and  pedantic  convictions,  rather  than  to 
an  arbitrary  temper.    But  Charles,  far  su-  o'*****^ 
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perior  to  hia  father  in  bis  persona!  cliaraoter  and  Tir- 
taes,  was  more  absolute  in  his  inll»  and  moze  unyield- 
ing in  hia  lesolutionB.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
when  grave  issues  were  pending  between  prerogative 

on  one  side,  and  law  and  parliamentary  privilege  on 
tilt)  otiiur,  wiiic'li  were  embiltered  by  Lis  policy,  until 
liiis  country  was  convulsed  by  civil  war. 

To  tiio  embarrassments  that  ho  had  inherited,  he 
added  that  of  a  war  with  Spain  and  France. 
He  distrusted  parliaments:  but  their  help 
was  indispensabte  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
A  parliament  was  accordingly  summoned :  but  as  the 
commons  were  smarting  under  the  grievances 
of  the  late  reign,  none  of  which  had  yet  been 
redressed,  their  temper  w.n  sullen  ;  and  they  were  bent 
upon  extorting?  concessions  fiom  Charles,  l>efore  they 
granted  him  an  adequate  revenue.    It  had  long  been 
the  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign,  to 
grant  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  lor  the  king's 
life :  but  they  now  displayed  their  distrust  of  Charles, 
and  their  determination  to  secure  their  own  rights,  by 
granting  these  duties  for  one  year  only.   The  bill,  so 
limited,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords ;  and  conse- 
quently no  grant  of  these  duties  t^ok  effect  They 
grant<Ml  two  subsidies :  but,  before  further  nrrnnL^e- 
ments  could  be  made  for  meeting  the  financial  neces- 
sities of  the  State,  parliament  was  suddenl}  dissolved, 
in  order  to  avert  proceedings  which  were  threatimed 
against  the  king's  favourite^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Some  of  the  members  most  obnoxious  to  the  court 
were  appointed  sheriff  of  their  counties,^  in  order  to 

■  8lr  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert  PhiUpa,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
snd  Sir  Fkmels  SeTinoiir. 
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disqualify  them  from  sitting  iu  the  new  parliament : 
bat  this  artifice  failed  to  weaken  the  opposi- 
tion,  while  it  added  another  provocation  to  the  n  i  it  i  >'." h'  ' 
popular  party.  The  attack  upon  the  Duke  of  new  pini*- 
Buckingham  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  the 
commons,  when  the  king  sent  a  message  forbidding 
them  to  question  any  of  liis  servants  ;  and  another 
threa-teniug  them  with  dissohitiou.    An  impeachment, 
howoYer,  was  voted  ;  and  the  king  sent  two  Membei* 
ot  tiie  managers,  {Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  to  the  Tower,  for  words  spoken  in 
the  cause.   Nor  did  he  spare  the  privileges  of  the 
lords.  He  committed  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  the 
Tower,  and  refused  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  who  sat  by  patent  Again  Buckingham 
was  saved  by  a  dissolution. 

The  arbitrary  measuros  of  the  court  weru  now 
reaching  a  climax.    The  commons  had  voted 
five  subsidies,  but  had  not  passed  the  bdl,  levied 
when  parliament  was  dissolved.    Yet  thc>  c  n««iii 
government  attempted  to  collect  them,  as  if  nt 
thej  had  been  granted  by  parliament   The  * 
people,  however,  resisted;  and  the  attempt  was  too 
grossly  illegal  to  be  persisted  in.   Other  expedients, 
not  less  arbitrary,  were  now  resorted  to.   The  king 
had  already  raised  money  by  loan,  froiu  the  Forced 
more  wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  different  '**^* 
connties,  wliose  names  had  been  returned  by  the 
lords-lieuteniiut.   And  now  a  general  loan  was  de- 
manded of  all  persons  liable  to  assessment  for  sub- 
sidies. No  stretch  of  prerogative  so  monstrous  had 
yet  been  tried.  The  king  was  demanding  an  equiva* 
lent  for  the  subsidies  that  he  had  foiled  to  obtain 
from  parliament   The  country  would,  indeed,  have 
17»  . 
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been  without  spirit,  if  it  had  tamely  submitted  to 
such  an  exaction.  Many  oountiy  gentiemen  refnsed 
to  pay,  and  were  oommitied  to  prison  by  the  Privy 
Council.    Fiye  of  them,  of  whom  the  great  John 

Hampden  was  ono,  sought  their  release  by  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  :  but,  as  they  had  been  committed  by 
special  mandate  of  the  king,^  the  court  refused  them 
relief.  This  judgment  was  opposed  to  the  most  cher- 
ished doctrines  of  English  liberty ;  and  proved  but 
too  phiinly,  that  the  judges,  like  the  bishops^  were 
prepared  to  uphold  prerogative,  in  its  encroachments 
upon  the  settled  law  of  the  land. 

But  these  and  other  exactions,  no  less  unlawful, 
Aootber  were  unequal  to  meet  the  pressing  necessi- 
SSSSSd   ties  of  the  State ;  and  another  parUament  was 

summoned  in  1628.  So  little  did  Charles 
expect  a  compliant  temper  in  this  parliament,  that 
he  was  preparing  to  bring  over  troops  from  Flandeis, 
in  case  of  need.  And,  in  truth,  no  parliament  had 
ever  met  in  England,  with  more  just  causes  of  resent- 
ment .  against  a  king.  But  the  commons  contented 
themselves  with  a  grave  and  temperate  vindication 
of  the  just  liberties  of  the  people.  They  passed  the 
Petition  celebrated  *  Petition  of  Eight,'  which  con- 
ofRigiit.    demned  as  illegal,  exactions  by  way  of  loan, 

the  commitment  of  persons  refusing  to  pay, 
and  the  denial  of  their  habeas  corpus,  the  biUeting 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  punishments  by  martial 
law.  The  lords,  after  vainly  attempting  to  amend 
this  bill,  were  constrained  to  concur  in  ii  The  king 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  an  express  assent  to  it, 
by  evasion  and  equivocation :  but  both  houses  took 


1  ( 
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umbrage  at  this  treatment,  and,  at  length,  he  made 
the  petition  law,  by  his  royal  assent  The  commons 
immediately  granted  fiye  subsidies :  thus  showing 
that»  il  grieTanoes  were  redressed,  they  were  ready  to 
provide  amply  for  the  service  of  ike  State. 

At  this  time,  a  reconciliation  of  the  rights  of  tiie 
crown,  and  the  parliament,  and  mutual  con-  The  uds** 
Me  nee  might  have  been  established  :  but 
the  king  soon  betrayed  his  duplicity  and  bad  faith, — 
qualities  which  were  ere  long  destined  to  forfeit  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects.  He  had  resolved  that  this  re- 
strictive law  should  be  evaded  or  overruled.  Before 
his  first  eqnivooatbig  answer,  he  had  asked  the  judges 
how  fsT  the  law  oonld  be  evaded,  if  he  gave  his 
assent;  and  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  agree  to 
it,  and  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  he  actnally 
printed  the  statute  with  his  first  answer  annexed  to 
it,  as  if  it  had  not  received  the  royal  assent  in  the 
usual  form.*  He  had  received  tin  subsidies  as  the 
price  of  this  statute;  and  he  had  resolved,  by  un- 
worthy subterfuges,  and  by  evasions  of  the  law,  to 
repudiate  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  assented. 

The  commons,  meanwhile,  having  secured  the  royal 
assent  to  the  petition  of  right,  were  prepar-  j^^,^^ 
ing  to  pass  a  bill  granting  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  the  bill  of  the  late  parlia-  jg^ 
ment  ha\ing  been  lost  by  the  dissolution. 
But  before  this  bill  \v;l8  passed,  they  prepared  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  levying  of  such  duties  \^ath- 
out  the  consent  of  parliameni   The  king,  however,  to 
avoid  reoeiving  the  remonstrance,  abruptly  prorogued 
parliament :  at  the  same  time  plainly  announcing  his 

>  See  further  Fm^fa  lAft  <if  Br  J.  mat,  H.  329-871. 
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determination  to  continue  th<^  collection  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  as  his  own  rightful  revenue. 

Nor  when  this  parliament  met  again,  were  any  for- 
p^^^^^  ther  measures  taken  to  establish  the  rev^ 
pilriumf  ^   niies  of  the  crown  upon  a  legal  fotmdatioD. 

The  Puritans  were  now  exasperated  by  the 
rigonrs  of  the  high  chnrch  prelates  against  them- 
selves, hy  the  approaches  which  the  chnroh  was  mak* 
in^,  in  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  to  the  hated  church 
of  Rome,  by  the  indulgence  shown  to  Catholic*?,  and 
bv  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
preached  by  high  church  divines.  Their  repugnance 
to  the  spirit  of  the  church  was  aggravated  by  the 
Catholic  reaction  abroad,  and  by  the  discomfiture  of 
their  Protestant  brethren  in  foreign  lands.  Their 
faith  was  everywhere  in  danger,  and  nrast  be  guarded 
aimiiist  its  insidious  foes.  'When  the  commons  showed 
the  temper  in  which  they  were  preparing  to  resent 
these  grievances,  the  king  at  once  dissolved  the  par- 
liament. 

Three  parliaments  had  now  been  successively  dis- 
solved by  Charles  in  four  years ;  and,  having 
n-^olve*  to  found  that  institution  intractable,  he  deter- 
wiii\<>tit  a  mined  to  rule  without  il  So  far  from  dis* 
guising  this  resolution,  he  announced  it>  in 
a  proclamation  to  his  people.  He  cast  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  stc^p,  upon  those  who  had  opposed  his 
will,  and  threatened  them  witli  punisliment.  Nor  was 
he  slow  to  carrv  out  his  threats.  In  violation  of  the 
petition  of  right,  to  wliicli  lie  had  so  recentlv  assented, 
^  .  he  committed  several  of  the  most  obnoxious 
j^nBiS'  members  of  the  House  of  CimT^ions, — inclnd- 
S^hS.    ^       ^^^^  Densil  Holies,  Selden» 

and  Strode, — ^fior  their  conduct  in  parliameni 
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All,  however,  were  soon  released,  except  Sir  John 
Eliot,  who  singled  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollos,  and  Mr.  Valentine,  who 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Bir  John  Eliot,  the  most  eminent  of  these 
prisoners,  refused  to  make  aUy  submission,  and,  as  is 
too  well  known,  died  several  years  afterwards  in  the 
Tower.^  The  illegality  and  injustioe  of  these  proceed- 
inglBwere  long  afterwards' decisiyelj  condemned  bj 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  judgment  itself 
was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords.^ 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  ruling  without  a  parlia- 
ment, and  was  driven  to  extremities  to  j-:up- 
port  his  revenue.    The  customs  duties  con-  ^mjp? 
tinned  to  be  levied,  by  prerogative  only:  *** 
money  was  raised  by  compositions  for  knighthood^  by 
fines  lor  encroachments  upon  the  royal  forests^  by 
grants  of  monopolies,  and  lastly  by  the  memorable 
levy  of  ship  money.    Every  class  was  ag- 
grieved,— nobles,  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants,  and  traders.    But  it  was  the  illegal 
ex;i(  tion  of  ship  money,  first  at  the  seaports,  and 
afterwards  throughout  the  country,  that  caused  an 
irreparable  breach  between  the  king  and  his  subjects. 
The  noble  resistance  of  Hampden  stirred  up  the  coun- 
try to  a  fuU  sense  of  its  wronga   The  tax  itself  was 
plainly  unlawful,  and  in  express  violation  of  a  recent 
statute, — ^the  petition  of  right ;  while  the  arguments 
by  which  the  judges  maintained  it,  distinctly  raised 
tlie  king's  prerogative  above  the  law,  and  placed  the 

*  Tb0 1ii«loi7  of  Ui  deeply  interesting  life  Ib  told  moflt  elfeetlTelj' 
If  Fonter,  in  his  lenwrkAble  biography,  which  emhrMes  aU  the 
events  of  this  period. 
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udffiffb  offences.    Ruinous  fines,  imprisonment, 

Son^miita.         piUorv,  mutilation,  wliipping,  bran<lin£»:. 


property  of  his  Bubjeois  at  his  aboolaie  dispoeaL  And, 

farther,  the  king,  by  his  proclamations,  ▼exatiously 
interfered  with  various  trades  and  manufactures. 
Tlie  time  had  plainly  come  when  it  must  be  deter- 
mined Tvhother  England  should  be  governed  l\v  pre- 
rogative, or  by  law, — whether  the  iung  should  be 
absolute,  like  the  kings  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  or 
shonld  rule  acoording  to  the  time-hononied  consti* 
tation  of  bis  oonntry. 

Another  grieTanoe  of  this  time  was  the  aeymty  of 
^        the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  the  pnmshment 

mhcT 
Blah 
Commfr 

CiL 

— sucli  were  its  repulsive  sentences.  Ami  loo 
often  the  fines  were  determined,  not  by  the  gravity  of 
the  offence,  but  by  the  wealth  of  the  offender,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  exchequer.  The  oonrt  was  the  tyran" 
nous  agent  of  an  arbitraiy  rule.  And  while  ciril  of- 
fences were  thus  craellj  punished  by  the  Star  ChanH 
ber,  offences  against  llie  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
punished,  with  no  less  cruelty,  by  the  High  Commit 
biun  Court 

Such  grievances  as  these  were  a  sore  affliction  to 
Land  and  ^®  people.  There  were  other  wrongs,  how- 
strafloid.  ever,  which  weighed  even  more  heavilj  upon 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  popnhur  party,  and 
of  the  Poritans.  In  the  absence  of  parliament,  the 
king's  policy,  in  Chnrch  and  State,  had  been  mainly 
directed  by  the  counsels  of  Laud  and  Strafford, — the 
one  a  narrow,  arbitrary  and  reactionary  prelate ;  the 
other  an  apostato  patriot,  and  now  a  bold  and  un- 
scrupulous statesman,  in  the  service  of  the  crown. 
The  policy  of  the  latter,  in  his  own  expressive  phrase, 
was  '  thorough.'  He  favoured  absolute  rule  by  pre- 
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rogative :  even  the  judges  of  his  time  were  too  timid 
in  its  assertion,  and  threw  too  many  obstacles  in  the 
Wiij  of  its  exercise  :  he  scorned  any  halting  or  com- 
promise. Laud,  and  his  high  church  prelates  and 
divines,  lent  the  full  authority  of  the  church  to  such 
a  policy;  and,  in  the  government  of  the  chuioh,  whild 
exactmg  from  the  Ptuitan  oleigy  a  ligoroos  con- 
foimity,  and  seeldiig  evexy  occasion  to  drire  ihem 
from  iheir  benefices,  were  themselves  leaning,  more 
and  more,  to  Eomish  tenets  and  observances.'  No 
toleration  or  mercy  was  shown  to  Puritans;  indul- 
gence was  reserved  for  Catholics.  Toleration  lormed 
no  part  of  their  policy:  but  the  court  aTul  the  high 
church  clergy  simply  persecuted  those  to  whom  they 
were  hostile,  and  ^Yovied  those  with  whom  they 
sympathised.* 

80  grieyons  was  this  oppiessiTe  role  in  Church  and 
State^  and  so  hopeless  seemed  the  cause  of  DwMtrof 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Euglaud,  thai 
numbers  of  worthy  Puritans  left  her  shores  emij^uon, 
in  despair ;  and  founded,  on  the  other  side  ^^^^ 
of  the  Atlantic,  those  settlements  of  New  En^rland 
which  were  destined,  in  after  ages,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatest  republicinthe  history  of  the  world. 

No  party  in  England  dreamed  of  resistance  to  the 
arbitrazy  rule  under  which  they  suffered.  Growing 
Some  sought  freedom  in  other  luids:  some  ^^^^"^ 

'  In  the  words  of  Lord  Falkland,  '  It  seemed  that  their  work  was 
lo  irj  how  much  of  n  Papist  mlp^ht  he  hrought  in  w  itlumt  Poyn'ry,* 
.  .  .  'The  design  lias  been  to  bring  in  an  E»i«j1i^li,  thoiig^li  not  a 
Roman  Popery.  I  menn  not  only  the  outside  aail  Urens  of  it,  but  an 
eqoallj  absolute  and  l>Und  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  dergy  upon  themaelToe.'— MttlM  M  tk$  Qrattd  Memm- 
ttMMM.  Foistar,  906,  217. 
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hopefully  awaited  redress  from  a  fdtim  parliament: 

but  througliout  the  country,  and  among  all  classes, 
there  was  an  ever-gi'owinij^  discontent. 

In  Scotland,  tlie  oppressive  and  vexatious  rule  of 
the  domiiLaiit  party  provoked  a  different 
i^Sllt^  spirit.  Above  all  things,  the  Scots  prized 
iiwd,  i6»».  ^^j^  Presbyterian  iaith,  and  simple  oere* 
moniat  The  king,  guided  by  the  eyil  counsels  of 
Land,  forced  npon  them  a  high  chnroh  litnal,  utterly 
repugnant  to  their  religious  conyictions  and  national 
habits.  Tliey  had  ever  shown  a  stubborn  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  especially  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
this  last  outrage  upon  their  faith  goaded  them  to  re- 
bellion.^ With  Scotland  in  arms,  the  king  was  in 
greater  embarrassment  than  ever:  but  rather  than 
summon  a  parliament  to  his  aid,  even  in  this  perilous 
oonjuncture,  he  sought  contributions  from  Catholic 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  were  grateful  for  the  in* 
dulgeuce  they  had  received,  mid  expected  further  con- 
cessions from  rulers  who  sliowed  so  much  leaning  to 
their  faith.  But  these  small  doles  were  quite  unequal 
to  the  support  of  a  war ;  and  Charles  was  soon  re- 
duced to  make  terms  with  tlie  Scots,  at  Berwick. 
The  respite  thus  obtained  was  brief:  fresh  disor- 
ders broke  out  in  Scotland:  the  treasnrf 
ffimS^  was  empty;  and  at  last  Charles  consented, 
against  his  own  judgment,  to  call  another 
parliament.  The  new  parliament  met  in  April  IMO, 
after  a  parliamentary  interregnum  of  eleven  rear*?, 
during  which  the  king  had  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  State.  He  had  taxed  his  subjects  without  the 
consent  of  parliament:  he  had  enacted  laws  in  the 

'  May,  Mihr^qfikt  PitrikmerUt  ebaps.  iii..  It.,  t.,  tL 
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form  of  proclamations:  he  had  dispensed  with,  and 
ignored  Btatntes ;  and  now  he  was  to  confront  a  body 
whose  authority  he  had  usurped.  Meanwhile,  tlie 
oommoiifl^  whose  priTileges  had  been  outraged,  had 
become  a  more  powerful  estate :  the  oommerce,  indus- 
trj  and  wealth  of  the  people  had  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing; and  the  wrongs  which  thej  had  suffered 
had  filled  them  with  deep  political  convictions.  They 
had  loug  broudud  over  the  redress  of  their  grievances ; 
and  at  last  their  opportuuity  was  at  hand. 

The  members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were 
grave,  temperate,  and  earnest  men:  resolute  Character 
in  their  duty  of  redressing  grievancps :  in-  jVu^l^* 
flexible  of  purpose:  but  wholly  free  from  <7<w>m«»- 
disloyalty  to  the  king.  They  bad  no  aehemes  of 
aggression  upon  bis  just  prerogatiyes:  but  were  de- 
termined to  protect  their  own  privileges,  and  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  people.  That  much  was 
p:xpect4'd  of  them,  was  soon  made  evident  by  the  nn- 
uHual  number  of  petitions  praying  for  the  redress 
of  notorious  grievances.  But  all  hope  of  useful  de- 
liberation was  soon  dispelled.  The  king  demanded 
twelve  subsidies:  but^  according  to  time-bonoured 
custom, — never  so  much  needing  observance  as* at 
this  time, — the  commons  first  applied  themselves  to 
the  consideration  of  grievances.  The  lords  ventured 
to  advise  them  to  vote  the  subsidies  first;  and  their 
advice  was  naturally  resented.  The  king  offered  to 
discontinue  the  levy  of  ship  money,  if  the  subsidies 
were  voted;  but  the  commons  were  resolved  to  con- 
demn that  impost  as  illegal,  and  to  restrain  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  king  sharply 
rebuked  them  lor  their  audacity,  and  impa- 
tiently dissolved  parliament  He  bad  ob- 
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tained  no  subsidies  for  himself;  and  bad  greatly 
increased  the  irritation  and  suspicions  of  his  people. 
He  farther  exasperated  the  commons  bj  committing 
BellaatSy  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Crew, — ^members  of 
their  honse» — for  their  conduct  in  parliament 
This  sudden  rapture  with  the  parliament  left  no 
hopo  id  iiccommodatiou  between  Charles  and 

Rebellion  in  ■,  .  i  •     i         tt-  i 

Scotland  re-  his  suDjects.  His  exactious  became  nioro 
general,  and  were  enforced  with  greater  se- 
verity: but  in  vain.  The  Scots  were  again  in  open 
rebellion,  and  their  forces  crossed  the  English  bor- 
ders. The  king  bad  driven  one  of  bis  kingdoms  into 
revolt;  and  had  forfeited  (he  confidence  of  another, 
Irehmd  also»  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  rule  of 
Strafford,  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  disorder. 
It  was  clear  that  such  difficulties  could  only  be  over- 
come by  the  ^villing  aid  of  an  En|:;lish  pjirliament,  on- 
joying  the  confidence,  and  wielding  the  resources  of 
the  country.  But,  with  ruin  threatening  liim,  Cliarles 
dreaded  another  Puritan  parliament  more  than  the 
invading  Scots.  He  knew  that  bis  cherished  preroga- 
tives would  be  wrung  from  him,  and  he  recoiled  from 
the  sacrifice.  To  postpone  the  evil  day,  he  summoned 
a  council  of  peers  at  York:  but  they  could  give  him 
no  help,  and  merely  offered  tiie  unwelcome  advice, 
that  he  should  summon  another  parliament 

Hiiiiibled  by  the  vieturicuis  Scots,  aiul  liarassed  I  v 
TheLonff  divided  conncils  and  pressincr  embarrass- 
SSSSfH,  ments,  be  ass<  nted  to  this  hateful  necessity, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  The  memorable  Long 
Parliament  met^  and  the  struggle  between  prerogative 
and  popular  power  at  once  began,  which  was  destined, 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  to  establisK 
a  lepublio  iiiK>n  its  ruins.  We  are  approaching  the 
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most  critical  and  evenliui  jjciiod  in  tlie  domestic  iiis- 
torv  of  Euf^land. 

The  Loii^'  Parliament  was  not  a  revolutionary  as- 
sembly.   It  comprised  men  of  the  best  fumi-  _  . 

*  T!ie  Long 

lies  in  England,  loyal  country  gentlemen,  J^*^,!'*^^ 
eminent  lawyerBy  rich  mercliaiits,  many  faith-  f^-^ 
fal  ooortiersy  and  a  large  body  of  resolute 
Puritans,  of  unflinehing  parpose,  but  as  yet  aiming 
at  nothing  but  effectual  securities  lor  liberty.^  £t 
differed  little,  in  its  composition,  from  the  late  par- 
liament :  but  recent  events  had  embittered  its  it  la- 
tions  with  the  kinj^  ;  and  its  leaders,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, and  eiicoara«^od  by  stronp^  popular  sup- 
port, were  preparing  to  gra2>])le  with  prerogative, 
and  to  punish  evil  councillors.  Distmsting  the  king 
and  his  advisers,  who  had  set  aside  laws,  and  out- 
raged  liberty,  they  determined  to  bind  them  down, 
in  future,  by  lestraiAts  which  they  could  not  break 
through. 

The  first  and  greatest  abuse  was  the  long  intermis- 
sion of  parliaments  ;  and  this  was  corrected  r^^^ 
by  the  Tnennial  Dill  Ship  monoy  was 
condemned  as  illegal,  and  the  iniquitous  judgment 
a^^ainst  Hampden  was  annulled  liv  statute.  1  ho  low- 
ing of  customs  duties,  otherwise  than  with  the  con- 
sent of  parliament^  was  once  more  pronounced  il- 
legal :  while  the  customary  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  at  length  formally  granted  to  the 
cfown«   The  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Oommis- 

1  For  »  list  of  tlio  members  of  iha  Long  PsrllAineDt,  see  ParH 
Sid,  U.  607.   Among  them  will  be  found  such  honoured  English 
Hampden,  Veraey,  Hippesley,  CSuew,  Temple,  Dering, 

Bullrr.  Trevor,  Vivian,  Cureon,  Peymonr,  Rnssell.  Strode,  North* 
cote,  Stnmgways,  Lamley,  Mildmay,  Kolghtley,  and  Vane. 
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sion  Court  were  abolisheiL  The  abuses  of  purrej- 
ance,  of  oompnkoiy  knighthood^  and  of  the  royal 
forests  were  corrected.  Impressment  for  the  army 
was  condemned.  The  prmleges  of  parltameni  were 
Yindicated.  Suoh  were  the  principal  laws  by  which 
the  Long  Parliament  recovered  and  confirmed  the 
liberties  of  England.  They  were  all  temperate  and 
jiidicions  :  they  infringed  no  con.stitutioudl  preroga- 
tive of  tlie  crown  :  they  followed  ancient  precedents  : 
they  were  framed  for  defence,  not  for  aggression  ; 
they  secured  liberty,  but  were  not  oonoeived  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy.^ 

Bnt  it  was  not  enough  to  pass  good  laws,  which 
Impeach  ™ight  sgain  bc  trampled  npon  by  arbitraiy 
rulers  and  compliant  jndgea  FkerogatiTe 
had  been  npheld  as  superior  to  the  kw :  crimes  had 
been  committed  a^inst  the  State  ;  and  it  was  neees^ 
sary  to  punish  the  oiiendf^rs,  as  iui  example  and  a 
warninc:  to  after  times.  The  commons  struck  first  at 
the  greatest  offenders.   They  impeached  the  Earl  of 

'  The  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni  Giustinian,  writinp  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1641,  N.  S.,  s]>eak8  of  a  hill  for  serurinp  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Parliament,  which  the  ci^minons  hud  pa»!«ied  and 
seat  to  the  lords,  u  *ffmiight  with  impoTtant  eonseqneiieas,*  mad 
Bmyt,  *  The  lords  are  appiehensiTe  lest  slmUar  dlminatiOB  of  the 
royal  anthoiitj,  ooapled  with  the  ffeqaetiegr  of  parliaments,  may 
augment  immoderately  the  licenttoiiSDess  of  the  people ;  and  that, 
after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  tho  monarchy,  there  Is  evidsat  risk 
of  fheir  Tieyf  (li^jv^nshig:  with  tlie  riMhility  likeui<i»,  and  rt»dwnng 
tlie  ^'overnment  uf  this  realm  to  a  pure  democracr.  which  is  the 
solo  aim  of  th»»  most  si  iiti  sus  i»f  these  ixjlitieiaiis,  and  alxn-e  all 
of  the  Puritans.  Tlic  kiu^  on  his  part,  encourages  this  opinion 
to  tiie  utmost,  and  labouis  ardvonaly  to  prevent  the  eommtms  from 
sneoeedini^  in  so  hold  a  projee!,  which  wounds  his  prerogatlTe  in 
its  most  vital  pafl'— MSa  (Mr.  Bawdon  Brown),  Toi  zlvL  (Booofd 
OfBosV 
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Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  of  high  treason,  and 
the  lords  committed  them  to  the  Tower.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Fmch,  and  Secretory  Wmdebank^  were  also 
impeached :  but  they  escaped,  and  fled  to  the  conti- 
nent The  unhappy  prelate  was  left  to  lai^ish  in 
prison  ,  and  the  wrath  of  parliament  was  lirsfc  di- 
rect<Ml  af^.iinst  Strafford. 

Tu  sustain  au  impeachment  against  him,  such  a  con- 
struction qI  the  laws  of  treason  and  of  evi-  AttiuiKkroc 
dence  was  necessary,  as  was  repugnant  to  ^' 
the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  This  lorm 
of  procee^ng  was  therefore  dropped;  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  introduced.  This  bill  was  readily  passed 
by  the  commons ;  and  the  expected  resistance  of  the 
lor<ls  was  overcome  by  the  inlimidatiou  of  armed 
mobs,  which  bpsio'^od  the  houses  of  parliament.  ai!<l 
clamoured  for  justice  against  Stratford.*  The  painful 
stru^les  of  Charles  with  his  own  conscience,  on  this 
critical  occasion,  Haye  been  often  described :  but  one 
of  his  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his  ftdthful  minister 
must  not  be  passed  oyer  in  silence.  He  declared  his 
readiness  to  pledge  himself  never  to  employ  Strafford 
again  in  the  public  service.  Unhappily  this  proposal 
was  made  by  Charles  to  induce  the  House  of  Lords 
not  to  pass  the  bill  of  attiiinder ;  and,  instead  of  being 
accepted  as  a  concession,  by  the  popular  party,  was  re- 
sented as  an  interference  with  the  priyileges  of  parlia* 
meni'  The  king,  assailed  by  popular  clamours,  and 
oyercome  by  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  of  his 
position,  at  length  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
councillor  ;  and  Strafford  expiate  d  Lis  politi-  ^ 
cal  crimes  upou  the  scaffold.  Isx  these  peace- 

'  €3ueiidoii,  JBitt.  I  232,  256 ;  Rtudii?orth,  v.  m 
*  EnahworUi,  889. 
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able  times,  ve  condemn  the  severitr  with  which  Straf- 
ford-was  pursued  to  death:  but  he  had  committed 
crimes,  and  he  was  judged  according  to  the  spirit  and 
usage  of  his  age.   The  hands  of  English  kings  and 

cuuncillors  were  red  with  the  blood  of  many  innocent 
meu  coiiilomiKHl  as  traitors  ;  and  ]>ower  was  now  pass- 
ing irom  tiie  kin<^  to  parliaiupiit.  The  commons  wrre 
without  mercy ;  but  at  this  crisis,  their  pitiless  temper 
was  aroused  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  England. 

So  far  the  acts  of  the  commons  were  constitutional, 
Exiiaur-  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the 

^wlL^i-  Authority  of  parHameni  But,  haying  en- 
Se'piui-  tered  upon  an  unexampled  contest  with  the 
menV  king  and  his  councillors,  they  did  not  liesi- 
tiitft  t<^assiunp  powers,  for  which  ihore  was  no  warrant 
in  law  or  precedent  The  king  had  stretched  liis  pre- 
rogative ;  and  now  the  parliament  entered  upon  a  sys- 
tematic abuse  of  its  privileges.  Not  contented  with 
their  unquestionable  right  to  denounce  abases,  with  a 
view  to  the  passing  of  new  laws,  or  the  punishment  of 
offences  a^^ainst  the  law,  before  the  legal  tribunals,  par- 
liament cl.tiineil  to  punish,  as  delinquonts,  all  p^-rs.ins 
Deiin-  whom  they  adjudged  guilty  of  ullencos  a«rainst 
qutnt*.  f^i^Q  law.*  Reviewing  the  late  course  of  ad- 
ministration, thej  condemned,  as  delinquents,  large 
classes  of  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
performance  of  duties  authorised  by  the  ezecutiTe 

'  'Tins  word    dellnqmiit "  wasveryiniieh  in  use dariii|r this par- 

liament.  Thus,  a  great  mimlwr  of  tho*«f»  who  had  lH»pn  mo^t  noled 
for  their  udlierence  to  tlio  mnTir^i  ^  i)f  the  court,  or  the  priiiciple>  of 
the  archbishop,  wero  \  oto<l  IX'Unquents,  and  thercbr  kept  in  awe  by 
the  commons,  who,  aocording  as  they  behaved  well  or  ill  to  them, 
could  prosecate  or  leave  them  unmolested.' — Rapin,  Ifvtt.  ii.  :156. 
See  also  Rushworth,  iv.  08;  aareDdon,  ffiM.  i.  141,  144;  Uume, 
Eift,     9,  10. 
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government,  —  lieutenants  of  counties  for  executing 
the  king's  orders,  and  sheriflfe  for  levying  ship 
money:*  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  had  collected 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  judges 
who  had  given  judgment  against  Hampden  in  the 
great  case  of  ship  money,  were  accused  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  required  to  give  surety  for  their 
appearance.  Judge  Berkeley  was  even  seized,  by 
order  of  the  house,  while  sitting  in  his  court.^  Clergy- 
men, who  had  introduced  new  ceremonies  into  the 
church,  were  declared  delinquents,  and  committed  to 
prison.*  And  a  committee  for  scandalous  ministers 
having  been  appointed,  numbers  of  ministers,  obnox- 
ious to  the  Puritans,  were  censured  and  expelled  from 
their  livings,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  commons.* 
They  also  made  orders  for  the  pulling  do^^^l  of  all 
crucifixes,  images,  and  altars  in  the  churches.  Even 
crosses  were  removed,  by  their  authority,  from  the 
public  streets  and  market  places.'  In  September, 
1641,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses,  with  con- 
siderable executive  and  coercive  powers,  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit  during  the  recess.'  And  similar  com- 
mittees, with  unaccustomed  functions,  continued  to 
form  part  of  the  administration  of  the  parliament. 
Nor  did  they  encroach  upon  the  law  alone :  their  en- 
croachments upon  prerogative  commenced  very  early 
in  the  strife.  In  August  1641,  the  two  houses  passed 
an  ordinance,  without  the  assent  of  the  king,  for  dis- 

'  Clarendon,  i.  30ft-316. 

«  Whitlocke.  39  ;  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  917. 

■  Pari.  II,9t.  ii.  678 ;  Qarendon,  Hist.  i.  475 ;  Rushworth,  v.  203, 
851. 

•  Nalson,  ColUrtian,  ii.  234,  245. 

•  Whitlocke.  4.5. 

•  Rush  worth,  V.  387 ;  Pari  Hint.  ii.  910-915. 
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armiji;^  idi  ilie  papists  in  England,'  an  J,  in  Novem- 
ber, aiiofcher  (jrdinanee  for  raising  forces  for  tlie  de- 
ft'iiLM"  ut  Ii  t'land,"'^  And  simibir  ordinances  were  passed 
throughout  the  time  of  the  liuug  Parliament^  These 
encroachments  of  the  commons  served  to  terrify  all 
the  agents  of  the  govenunent^  to  strengthen  the  par* 
liament^  and  to  discourage  opposition  to  its  measoies: 
bat  ihej  were  no  more  defensible  than  the  excesses 
df  which  the  king  and  bis  ministers  had  been  aconsed; 
and  they  marked  the  commencement  of  the  reyoln- 
tionary  movement  upon  wiiicli  parliament  was  about 
to  enter. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Long  Parliiunt  nt 
was  further  shown  by  the  dealings  ol  the 
race  Sh  commons  with  the  House  of  Lords,  its  own 
members,  and  the  people.  Their  own  will 
was  the  only  law  which  they  were  prepared  to  recog- 
nise. In  December  1641,  tsking  notice  that  certain 
bills  had  not  been  returned  by  the  lord%  they  desired 
their  lordships  should  be  acquainted,  at  a  conference, 
'that  this  house,  being  the  representative  body  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  their  lordships  being  but  as  jmr- 
ticular  persons,  and  coming  to  ])arliament  in  a  particu- 
lar capacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  con- 
sent to  the  passing  ol  those  acts,  and  others  necessary 
to  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that 
then  this  house,  together  with  such  of  the  lords  thai 
are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  may 
join  together  and  represent  the  same  unto  his  Ma- 
jesty/^  Thus  early  was  displayed  a  determination  to 

'  Com.  Joum.  Aug.  ;30.  1641 ;  Clarendon,  Hid.  ii.  8. 

•  Conk  Joum,  Nov.  9, 1641. 

*  See  HnslMiid'e  Axi»  mud  (M^nmui* 
«aMk  /^mrn.  Dee.  8, 1041,  U.  m 
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deny  the  lords  their  lawful  rights  of  legislatioiL  Nor 
would  they  allow  debates  in  tlie  other  liouse,  of  wliich 
they  disapproved,  to  pass  witiiout  censure.  They  pun- 
ished the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  a  few  words,  spoken 
in  his  place;*  and  impeached  twelve  of  the  bishops 
for  a  protest  against  the  validity  of  pioceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  while  thej  were  pxeTented  from 
attending  by  the  mob.'  In  their  own  bonse 
ihej  Tiolenily  repressed  aU  freedom  of  de-  g?^"^ 
bate.  Opposition  to  the  majority  was  treated 
as  a  contempt,  and  punished  with  oommitment  or  ex- 
pulsion." Privilege  had  become  more  formidable  tliiin 
prerogative. 

Petitions  had  now  become  an  important  instrument 
of  political  agitation.    But  the  parliament  And  right 
would  not  tolerate  petitions,  however  mode- 
rate  and  respectful,  which  opposed  their  policy,  or 
represented  the  opinions  of  ike  minority.  Often  the 
Inckless  petitioners  were  even  sent  to  prison.^  But 
petitioners^  who  approved  the  measures  x>f  the  ma- 
jority, were  received  with  favour,  even  when  attended 
by  mobs,  which  ought  to  have  been  discouraged  and 
repelled-*   In  our  own  time  tlio  multiplication  of  peti- 
tions in  support  of  po2^ular  views  of  public  popular 
policy,  and  as  a  means  of  inliueneing  jiarlia- 
ment  and  public  opinion,  has  become  familiar  to  us: 
but,  until  the  meetinrr  of  this  parliament,  it  had  been 
wholly  unknown.   Now,  however,  petitions  were  pre- 

>  Qm.  Jintm,  H  400, 548,  Ae. ;  ParL  BkL  iL  1088. 

*  PqH.  BUL  ».  906,  lOM ;  Qamidoii,  JM.  £L  118-191. 

»  Com.  Jonrn.  n.  158,  411,  703.  &c.  ;  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  1072. 

*  Pari  im.  ii.  1147,  1150,  1188  ;  Clarendon,  Hitt.  n.  329. 

*  Fg.  The  BvrHnghnmMMrc  Petition;  CUrendon,  Hitt,)Ll9lii 
Pari.  Hht.  ii.  1072  1076  ;  ui.  43. 

VOL.  II.—18 
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pared  complaining  of  every  grievance,  and  signed  by 
large  numbers  of  ])etitiuners.  These  were  discussed 
in  the  house,  and  immediately  published,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people.  No  less  than  iorty  com- 
mittees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  alleged 
grieTances^  with  large  powers  roughly  exercised;  and 
their  outspoken  reports^  and  the  discossions  to  which 
they  led,  fomented  the  popular  exoitemeni^  The 
8appait«d  l^^ders  of  the  popular  party  aLiO  eiicuuraged 
by  mobs.  assembling  of  mobs  for  supporting  their 

cause,  and  intimidating  their  u|  ponents.  On  De- 
cember 28, 164L,  there  were  disturbances  outside  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  cries  of  *  No  bishops ! '  and 
an  affi*ay  arose  between  some  gentlemen  and  the  mob. 
The  lords  desired  the  commons  to  join  with  them  in  a 
declaration  against  these  disorders,  which  was  dis- 
cussed there.  Strong  observations  were  made  upon 
the  prefdrring  of  petitions  by  tumultuous  assemblies. 
According  to  Lord  Chiiendon,  however,  some  mem- 
bers urged  *that  they  must  not  discourage  their 
friends,  this  being  a  time  tliey  must  make  u^^'  of  all 
friends;'''  and  the  like  practices  were  continued 
throughout  the  troubled  period  of  this  parliament' 

'  Claioiulon,  in.«t.  i.  3o7,  &c. 

«  Clarendon,  HU.  ii.  ST  :  P  ?r'.  FFhf.  ii  Oftf>. 

*  On  July  2fi,  1G47,  riotous  mobs  of  a[ii)rentic<>»*  surrounded  tho 
Ilouse  of  Comiiious,  and  mme  of  them  were  called  in  to  prei»eut  a 
petition.  The  apprentices  were  afterwards  very  disorderly  in  the 
lobby,  knocking  at  the  door,  prerenting  a  dividon  from  takSngplaee, 
hustling  the  Speaker*  and  foidng  him  back  into  the  ehair»  which  he 
had  left,  and  obliging  him  to  pat  a  question.  Both  honaeo  were 
overawed  by  tliese  mobs,  and  forced  to  repeal  an  ordinance  relating 
to  the  London  militia,  and  a  declaration  lately  made  againi*t  framing 
petitions.  ParL  EitL  iii.  718, 722  ;  WhiUooke.  Jf«m.  268 ;  Ludlow, 
Mem,  1 191. 
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The  commons  and  the  popular  party  had  now  com- 
pletelv  triumphed  ovor  ])ieioi^ative,  and  bad  .      .  , 
signally  avenged  the  wTongs  which  they  had 
lately  suffered.    But  their  contest  with  the 
king  could  not  rest  here.   They  held  him  in 
profound  distrust :  they  dreaded  a  dissolution,  and  a 
goYemment  by  the  sword.  They  had  provided  against 
the  intermission  of  parliaments :  but  how  should  they 
protect  themselves  from  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their 
own  power,  the  renewed  domiiuiluin  of  the  king,  and  his 
vengeance  against  themselves?   Their  only  protection 
was  to  be  sought  in  a  bold  invasion  of  tli<^  royal  pre- 
rogative.   They  passed  a  bill  to  forbid  a  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament,  without  its  own  consent ;  and 
to  this  aggressive  measure  the  king,  humbled  by  de* 
feat,  was  constrained  to  give  his  assent   It  was  the 
first  undoubted  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  crown;  and  it  secured  not  only  the  in- 
dependence, but  the  mastery  of  the  resolute  commons. 

The  parliament,  having  secured  its  own  perma- 
nence, was  more  formidable  than  ever.  But 
its  victories  over  prerogative  had  satisfied  ar'aJSSl 
many  of  tlie  popular  party :  the  public  lili- 
erties  had  been  recovered :  gnevances  had  been  re- 
dressed :  unlawful  acts,  had  been  condemned  and  pun- 
ished: might  not  peace  and  confidence  between  the 
king  and  the  commons  be,  at  length,  restored?  Eor 
a  time  such  a  result  seemed  attainable,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  the 
service  of  the  crown  :^  but  the  more  violent  sections  of 
the  party  :  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  :  men 

'  The  EMTla  of  Enez  and  Holland.  Loids  Say  and  Falkland,  and 
Hr.  St  .Tohn.  The  Earls  of  Hertfoid,  Bedford,  Bristol,  and  War- 
wiek,  and  the  Lords  Savile  and  KimbolUni,  woio  also  admitted  to 
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who  desired  further  changes  in  Church  and  State: 
men  who  profoundU  distrusted  Charles  and  hiri  court, 
determined  that  the  struggle  should  not  yet  be  cloj-^eiL 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  embrace  all  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  or  to  persuade  the  selected  few  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  iheir  party,  and  desert  a  cause 
which  was  still  hotly  pursued  by  their  friends  and 
adherents.  The  distrust  of  the  popular  party  ns 
further  inflamed  by  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The 
horrible  excesses  of  the  Irish  rebels  eonld  not  be 
suffered  to  continue :  but  what  if  an  army,  raised  for 
service  in  Ireland,  should  be  used  for  the  coercion  of 
the  Euglish  parliament?  In  June  1641  this  party 
carried  a  bill  to  deprive  tlie  l)ishops  of  their  votos  iu 
the  House  of  Lords  :  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  other 
house.  Again,  to  keep  alive  the  strifa,  in  November 
1641,  they  voted  a  grand  remonstrance  to  the  king,  in 
which  they  reviewed  the  several  grievances  under 
which  the  country  had  lately  suffered,  the  prqgreBa 
made  by  parliament  in  redressing  them,  and  the  ob- 
stacles still  opposed  to  further  reforms.  It  was  a 
terrible  mdictniout  against  the  policy  of  the  cuiu  t ; 
and  was  desif^ned  not  so  much  as  a  remonstrance  to 
the  king,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  ^  and  it  was 

the  Privy  Ooaaci].  Clamidoii,  HitL  L*  809 ;  RiuhwQitli,  189.  It 
WM  ItivAer  proposed  to  make  Holies  Secretaiy  of  State,  Pym  Chan- 

cellor  of  the  Exoheqaer,  Lord  Say  Master  of  the  Wanls,  the  Eail  of 
Essex  go  vernor»  and  Hampden  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  CUren- 
don,  Uigt.  i.  210.  211. 

'  Har^ndon.  IUhI.  ii.  A9>  ft  stn.  :  'It  Is  tlso  most  authentic  state- 
ment ever  put  forth  of  the  wrongs  endured  by  all  dusses  of  the 
English  people  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
L;  and  for  thai  reasoa,  the  most  complete  justification  on  record 
of  the  GiMi  BebellioiL'  (Fonter,  Th€  Orond  Bemontirmeg,  114.) 
Every  inddent  oonneoted  with  this  remonstrance  is  related,  with  ex- 
hrastlTe  AilneaSi  in  the  work  jiut  dted. 
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responded  to  with  passionate  enthusiasm.  Tlic  city 
of  London  made  common  cause  witli  the  parliament; 
and  associations  were  formed,  in  the  provinces,  for 
the  support  of  the  commons  in  their  bold  strugglee 
lor  the  pul)lic  liberties. 

The  chief  political  grieirances,  indeed,  had  been 
abeadj  redressed.  But  the  Puritans  were  poi,,,^^, 
more  inflamed  by  religions  than  by  politieal  ^"rliadv 
grieyanoes.   They  detested  the  bishops  with 
as  much  fury  as  their  brethren  in  Scothmd:  they 
hated  the  liturgy:  they  were  ofVoiided  by  the  TbePmi. 
surplice:  they  objected  to  bowing  towards 
the  altar:  they  disapproved  of  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  ol  the  ring  in  marriage ;  and  of  other 
usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  chnrch.   The  Scots  had 
rebelled  against  these  things,  and  had  recovered  their 
cherished  forms  of  worship :  the  English  Puritans 
were  bent  upon  secnnng  equal  priTileges  for  them- 
selves.^ The  heroic  and  sncoessfol  resistance 
of  Calvinistic  Holland  to  the  oppressions  of  Puritan 


Philip  IT.,  aiul  tlie  establishment  of  Puritan 
forms  oi"  worship  in  that  country,  also  animated  the 
English  Puritans  with  a  more  active  and  ngf^ressive 
spirit.  With  them  religion  ever  had  the  foremost 
place  in  politics ;  and  they  could  not  rest  until  their 
faith  had  prevailed. 

With  such  religions  zeal  and  hatreds  among  the 
Poritans,  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  sns-  nerohi' 
tained  so  long  as  the  royal  cause  continued 
to  be  identified  with  the  church.    Such  inru 
were  ready  to  assist  in  any  political  convulsions  which 
should  ensure  the  fall  of  the  church ;  and,  from  the 

1  CUrendon,  Ili^,  i.  233. 
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peculiar  religious  opinions  of  this  time,  Ohnroli  and 
State  soon  became  confcniuded  in  the  minds  of  zealots, 
in  a  common  hatred,  and  exalted  into  a  holy  cause.* 
The  animosity  and  distrnst  of  this  party  were  not 
allayed  by  past  successes:  the  more  violent  were  medi- 
tating further  restraints  upon  the  king,  and  renewed 
assaults  upon  the  bishops :  while  the  oonrtierB  pio- 
Yoked  them  hj  their  haughty  bearing  and  contemp- 
tuous language.  The  main  object  of  the  leaders,  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Si  John,  was' to  restrain  the  undue 
exercise  of  prerogative  :  the  first  aim  of  their  Puritan 
followers, — the  most  irreconcilable  members  of  the 
party, — was  to  overthrow  episcopacy,  and  the  domina- 
tion of  the  liigli  church  divines,  and  to  arrest  the 
Eomish  reaction,  which  was  undoing  the  work  of  the 
reformers  of  the  last  century. 

On  one  side,  the  court  regarded  this  party  aa  in- 
Ra«hiu^s.>r  Solent  and  disaffected,  and  its  measures  as 
uio  court,  iixtolerable  encroachments  upon  the  just  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown.  On  the  other,  the  majority 
of  the  patriots  were  bent  upon  the  subversion  of  the 
existing  polity,  in  Church  and  State.  A  mortal  strug- 
gle was  still  thrcateninf?,  which  could  oiilv  be 

Arrest  of       ^  ^  .  .  •  , 

the  five  averteil  by  restoring  some  measure  of  conn- 
members,  ■•  , 

Jwaaryi,    deucc  between  the  kin^  and  the  commons, 
when  Charles's  rash  and  foolish  attempt  to  ar- 
rest the  five  leaders  of  the  popular  party,^  in  the  House 

'  Tti  tlie  «eventPCTith  rpntun'  tho  rlmrrli  had  so  allif^d  it«Hf  to  the 
tyruiiuy  of  the  kiiijr  and  the  persecution  of  otlier  sects,  thai  luiriTun- 
ibra  in  England  became  the  representative  of  democracj. — Lecky, 
liationalufia  in  Europe,  ii.  9. 

*  Pym,  Hampden,  Densel  Holies,  Sir  Arthur  Haalerig,  and  Strode. 
May,  mti,  qfth$  Pari  book  IL  chap.  U. ;  Foisler,  Arrest  ^tke  Ftte 
Member9f  zll.-zxL  fte.  Is  this  work»  mneh  of  the  Usloiy  of  tbt 
time  is  giottped  loiud  this  central  incident 
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of  Commons,  at  once  destroyed  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion. To  have  put  down  the  olmuxiuus  pju  liiuiient,  by 
force  of  arms,  might  liave  been  attempted  hy  a  strong- 
handed  monarcli :  but  to  irritate  a  powerful  and  hos- 
tile body,  bj  this  feeble  outrage,  was  fatal  to  Charles 
and  to  the  moimrcliy.  Many  who  had  still  hoped  to 
control  prerogatiye  by  remonstrances  and  remedial 
statutes  now  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  witii  a  king, 
whose  insinoerify  had  been  too  often  exposed,  whom 
no  constitutional  secnrities  conld  restrain,  and  whose 
arbitrary  temper  was  ever  ready  to  outrage  law  and 
privilege. 

Still  stronger  measures  were  now  determined  upon. 
First,  tlie  Puritans  were  c^ratified  bv  the  pass- 

*■  Renewed 

ing  of  their  cherished  measure,  for  depriving  ^poBittgn^ 
the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  the  upper  house, 
to  which  the  lords  agreed,  and  the  king  was  con- 
strained to  give  his  assent  Next,  a  more  serious  in- 
Tasion  of  pierogatiye  was  proposed,  than  any  whicli 
had  yet  been  Tentnred  npon.  The  commons  had,  for 
some  time,  shown  their  jealousy  of  the  king's  uncon- 
trolled power  over  tlie  military  forces  of  the  country ; 
and  they  now  passed  a  bill  to  wrest  the  con- 

h  .  .  The  Mlllti* 

trol  of  the  militia  from  the  crown,  nvtd  to  BUi. 
place  it  under  the  orders  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  To  such  a  bill  the  king  conld  not  be 
expected  to  consent  He  conld  not  deliyer  up  his 
sword  to  hifl  enemies,  without  first  doing  battle.  If 
willing  to  share  his  power  with  the  parliament^  he 
conld  not  strip  himself  of  it  altogel^er.  After  some 
parley,  he  at  length  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill ;  * 
and  prepared  for  the  impending  contest,  which  waa 
to  cost  him  his  life. 

>  Gbiendon,  MtL  IL  961. 
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ENQLAND  (ooiUimted), 

THE  CTVT7.  WAK— Rtrm  OP  THE  ROYAL  CAUSE — TITK  KING,  THE  AKMT 
— t  UOMWELL  Aia>  THE  PARLIAMENT  —  REPUBXJCAM  OPOilOSS  — 
TRIAL  AND  EXECCTION  OF  CUAHLS& 

A  CRISIS  wils  now  at  hand,  in  which  parliamentary  strife 
was  to  give  placB  to  tlie  arlntraraent  of  the  sword. 
The  king  ^^^^  public  excitcmeiit  which  prevailed,  and 
jjjjjj^  the  tumultuous  assemblages  which  the  par- 
liamentaiy  straggle  had  encouraged,  aiibrded 
ihe  king  sufficient  ground  for  leaving  his  capital:  but 
he  was  abeady  preparing  to  resist  any  farther  inTa- 
sion  of  his  prerogatives,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  His 
qneen  was  sent  abroad,  with  the  crown  jewels,  to 
equip  foreign  troops  for  the  kin^^'s  service,  while  Ije 
himself  retired  to  the  north  of  Kugiand,  and  com- 
menced preparations  for  raising  'an  army.*  At  York, 
he  was  followed  by  the  'nineteen  propositions*  which, 
if  assented  to,  woold  have  made  him  a  mere  pnppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  With  tiie  fortunes 
of  war  before  him,  no  king  could  have  submitted  to 
such  conditions;  and  his  preparations  were  continued. 

He  was  soon  surronnded  bv  faithful  followers  and 
Pr.para      ?idherents  to  liis  cause.    Peers  and  members 
tjMiafor     of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  vainly 
raised  their  voices  for  him  at  Westmin* 

1  M«7,  MtL  4tfth€  Pari,  book  ii.  ch.  U. 
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sier,  followed  him  to  York.  They  were  generally 
averse  to  war;  and  would  have  advised  any  reason- 
able accommodation  betwen  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ments 

There  were  oonntry  gentlemen^  friends  of  liberty, 
but  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  resolute  to  de- 

fend  their  king  against  hi^  enemies.  There  •«ii>««>»* 
were  spirited  young  nobles  and  gentlemen  eager  to 
chastise  the  rebelliou.s  Puritans,  whom  they  despised 
and  hated.  There  were  Catholics  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  common 
cause  of  the  monarchy  and  the  Catholic  faith.  And 
there  were  soldiers,  trained  to  arms  in  continental 
wars*  who  were  burning  to  gain  fresh  laurels  upon 
English  battle-fields.  A  cause  thus  supported  soon 
gathered  together  a  considerable  army.  Was  it  to  be 
used  fur  making  reasonable  terms  with  the  parlia- 
ment, or  for  overthrowing  the  poijnhir  party,  and 
crushing  the  liberties  of  the  peoph%  which  liad  lately 
been  secured?  The  best  and  worthiest  advisers  of 
Charles  desired  no  more  than  to  save  his  just  pre- 
rogatiTes  from  the  encroachments  of  the  parliament 
The  courtiers,  the  soldiers,  and  the  more  headstrong 
of  ike  royalists,  were  eager  to  march  to  Westminster, 
to  scourge  the  parliamentary  rebels,  and  to  restore 
the  king  to  Whitehall,  as  absolute  master  of  his  do- 
niinions.  That  the  king's  forces  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged with  the  troops  wa.->  ijuly  too  certain.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  wlio  had  been  made  pjovemor  of  Hull,  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  kiiiff  himself/  and  everywhere 
preparations  were  being  made,  by  the  parliament^  for 
meeting  the  royal  forces  in  the  field. 

>  May,  Mid,  i^Os  Pari,  book  U.  cb.  IL 
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If  ^ere  were  divided  counsels  at  York,  there  were 
Divid.^  counsels  no  less  divided  at  Westminster. 
we"ti^  parliament  had  not  been  slow  in  ooUect- 
»t«r.  axmy  to  resist  the  king :  but  the  ap- 

proaching oml  war  was  regarded  with  oonflicting 
feelings  hj  different  sections  of  the  popular  party. 
The  royalisia  had  generally  seceded  from  both  houses: 
but  there  remained  many  moderate  men  who  deplored 
the  extremities  to  whicii  tLey  had  been  driven,  and 
would  gladly  have  averted  the  shedding  of  blood. 
But  when  the  Hword  liad  boon  drawn,  vain  was  the 
office  of  peacemakers  on  either  side.  The  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  king,  indeed,  stren<;thened  for  a  time  the 
endeaTours  of  the  peace  party  in  parliament:  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  gaire  encouragement  to  the  uncom- 
promising party  among  the  roy&lists.  Negotiations 
were  tried  at  Oxford  between  tiie  king  and  the  par^ 
liament:  but  neither  party  was  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions which  the  other  coidd  accept;  and  the  ^al 
issue  was  now  left  to  the  sword. 

On  botli  sides,  th^*  contest  assumed  a  more  irrecon- 
ThccMi  cilable  character.  The  secession  of  other 
war.  royalists  and  moderate  men  from  the  par- 
liament, left  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  extreme  party  at  Westminster;  while  the  mp* 
ture  of  negotiations  lor  peace  confirmed  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  warlike  party,  in  the  councils  of  the 
kin<:;.  The  commons  impeached  the  queen :  the  king 
declared  the  two  houses  to  be  no  parlianiont  :  the 
two  houses  passed  an  ordinance  for  making  a  new 
great  seal;  and,  in  order  to  win  over  the  Scot-^,  tliey 
entered  into  a  '  solemn  leamie  and  covenant ' 
iMgneuid  to  abolish  prelacy,  and  adopt  the  Presbyte- 
rian  form  of  church  goyemment  in  England: 
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ihey  persecuted  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Clmrch: 
they  Eeviyed  the  impeachmeat  of  Laud,  which  had 
been  Bu&red  to  sleep  for  the  last  three  j^na^io 
years,  while  the  unhappy  prehite  remaihed 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  at  length  brought  him 
to  the  blocL 

Mcanwhilo,  the  king  had  summoned,  another  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford/  which  threatened  to  be  as  ^^^^tj^ 
troublesome  as  some  former  parliaments  at  J'''"*'^^'* 
Westminster.  It  was  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional,  and  more  earnest  in  its  ayersion  to  Catholics, 
than  in  its  zeal  for  the  king's  cause  :  but^  above  all,  it 
was  pacific,  and  insisted  upon  farther  oyertnxes  for 
peace.  '  Negotiations  were  accordingly  carried  on  at 
Uxbridge :  but  the  breach  was  too  wide  between  the 
two  parties,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  were  as  yet  too 
undecided,  to  allow  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  strife. 
Nor,  if  the  conditions  of  a  i>eace  could  have  been 
agreed  upon,  could  Chaiit  s  and  his  indissoluble  par- 
liament liave  quietly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
turned to  the  steady  track  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment They  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  could  not 
sheathe  it  again  tmtil  one  or  other  was  the  conqueror. 
The  two  parties  were  irreconcilable;  and  their  long* 
continued  strife  had  embittered  &eir  personal  feuds, 
and  increased  the  diyergenee  of  their  principles. 

A  republican  spirit  was  now  beginning  to  be  appa- 
rent, especially  among  the  Independents, 
These  men  no  longer  sought  conroRsions  P«n^«n*^ 
from  the  crown,  or  securities  for  popular  rip^lits  :  but 
aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  ruin 

'  In  tlip  rrin\'»^ntion  at  Oxford  witli  the  k\niz  there  were  more  peers 
tLau  at  W'ehUainster,  and  nearly  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Uuuiie  of  Commons.   Fari.  Ilittt.  Ui.  202.  / 
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of  the  liated  church.  They  were  the  first  example  of 
a  democratic  party  in  England.  Liberty  had  often 
had  its  fearless  champions :  but  democracy  was  un- 
known. The  Independents  had  gradually  Beparated 
iheimielyes  from  ^e  P^sbjterians ;  and  as  their 
creed  was  more  snbTersiye  of  ecdesiastioal  institn- 
tions,  so  were  their  political  views  more  violent  and 
implaciible.  Their  puliti-  al  ideal  was  a  republic, 
without  king  or  nobles,  in  which  all  citizens  should 
enjoy  an  absolute  ecjnalitv.  Of  tliis  storn  and  reso- 
lute party  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Natha- 
niel  Fiennes,  and  Oliver  Si  John  were  the  leaders ; 
and  their  capacity  and  strength  of  will  were  destined 
to  prevail  over  their  rivals.  In  parliament  and  in  the 
Gonntrjy  their  party  formed  an  insignificant  minority : 
it  was  in  the  parliamentary  army  alone  that  they  ooidd 
hope  to  attain  ascendency. 

Cromwell,  who  had  already  ri.scn  to  eminence^  as  a 
ouver  soldier,  clearly  foresaw  that  the  army  would 
soon  ' \  0  l;iw  both  to  king  and  parliament * 
and  his  character  and  opportunities  alike  led  him  to 
seek  power  from  the  soldiery  rather  than  from  parlia- 
ment A  consummate  general,  and  a  popular  comman- 
der, Ms  influence  in  the  army  was  paramount  His 
skill  and  bravery  in  the  field :  his  familmrity  with  his 
Puritan  soldiers :  his  fanatical  spirit:  his  prayers  and 
pious  exhortations,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Bound* 
head  soldiery,  who  held  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
in  their  hands.  In  parliament  he  could  not  have  at- 
t;iiTirtl  pre-eminence,  otiieiwise  than  as  a  Bnceescful 
soldier.  As  a  speaker  he  was  tedious,  obscure,  con- 
fused and  unimpressive :  his  purposes  were  dark  and 

1  Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Qareudoo,  Mut.  of  t\4 
SebelUon,  v.  561. 
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inscrutable  ;  and  be  addressed  a  Presbjterian  majority, 
who  were  members  of  a  dirterent  school  in  religion  and 
politics,  and  distrusted  his  policy  and  his  ambition. 

The  leaders  of  the  Independents  were  no  less  strong 
in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  army ;  and,  when- 
ever  they  desued  to  sway  pubuc  opinion,  i  ndent 
their  preachers  were  ready  at  their  call 
With  the  word  of  God  for  erer  in  their  months,  they 
interpreted  his  "will,  at  pleasure,  with  all  the  fojroe  of 
roTek^tion ;  and  every  design  of  their  leaders  was  pro- 
claimed  as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  With  the 
fervid  faith  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  they  tanght  that 
God's  liimd  directed  and  controlled  every  act  of  man  ; 
and  they  assumed  to  reveal  his  divine  purposes.  In 
their  eyes,  the  government  of  England  had  become  a 
theoera<7,  and  God  himself  ruled  through  his  minis- 
ters and  instruments.  No  more  powerful  auxiliaries 
could  have  been  found  than  these  impassioned  preach* 
ers,  whose  inspiration  was  nerer  doubted  by  their  God- 
fearing flocks.^ 

The  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Independent  party, 
jealous  of  ihv  as(  < mlencv  of  the  Presbvte- 
rians  in  parlianieiit,  m  the  armv,  and  m  tiie  higordi- 


chief  offices  of  State,  conceived  a  cunning 
scheme  for  stripping  them  of  their  power.  Their 
preachers,  having  first  denounced  the  self-seeking  and 
covetous  disposition  of  members  of  parliament,  who 
had  taken  to  Hiemselves  the  chief  commands  in  the 
army,  and  the  most  lucrative  civil  offices, — ^to  the  in- 
jury of  the  State,  and  against  the  manifest  will  of  God, 
who  had  made  their  enterprises  to  fail, — tliey  pro- 
posed the  celebrated  '  self-denying  ordinance.'  By 

»  See  Selden,  Table  Talk,  Works,  iii.,  partu.  2042. 
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this  ordinanoe  ihe  members  of  both  honaea  were 
called  upon  to  renoimoe  all  their  militaiy  oonunands 
and  civil  offices ;  and,  alter  much  debate,  and  'with 
rnanj  mugiTinga,  the  PresbjteTian  majontj-,  against 
whose  domination  it  was  obvionsly  directed,  wer»  per- 
suaded or  constrained  to  submit  to  this  act  of  sui- 
cide. 

By  thiii  artful  scheme  Cromwell  at  once  superseded 
Lords  Essex,  Manchester  and  Warwick,  and 


^^ai^  other  chief  o^ioers  of  the  army.  Sir  Thoinaa 
»up.r^dcd.  Fairfax  was  appointed  general,  while  Crom- 
well  himself  oimningly  evading  the  operation  of  the 
oidinanoe,  CQntrived  to  retain  his  command  as  lien- 
tenant-geneial;  and  became  practically  the  leader  of 
the  parliamentary  foroea  Never  had  a  political  party 
been  so  outwitted  by  the  bold  artifices  of  a  crafty  mi- 
nority.  All  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  a  fierce  republican  K2)irit  animaU^d  their 
councils.  Hitherto  commissions  in  tlie  parliitmeutary 
army  had  been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
parliianent :  Fairfaxes  commission  was  granted  by  the 
parliament  only.  Even  the  pretence  of  loyally  was 
now  cast  aside. 

With  new  officers  in  command,  the  army  was  inr* 
New  spired  with  fresh  fiinaticism.  The  officers 
modelling  preached  and  prayed  with  their  men ;  and 
soliliers,  possessed  with  a  wild  religious 
fervour,  sani:^  psalms  and  soncrs  of  praise,  and  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  the  manifestations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  been  vonohsafed  to  them. 
This  religions  enthnsiasm, — however  derided  by  the 
royalists,  and  however  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  other 
sects  in  that  and  succeeding  ages, — ^formed  the  great 
strength  of  the  parliamentaiy  army.   It  maintained 
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the  inflnenoe  of  the  sectarian  officers:  it  animated 

the  men  to  fight  and  suffer  in  a  holj  cause ;  and  it  en- 
sured a  stem  and  spontaneous  discipline.  While  riot 
and  disorders  weakened  the  royalist  forces,  and  made 
them  objects  of  dread  no  L  ss  to  their  friends  than  to 
their  foes,  the  despised  Boondheads,  steady,  earnest 
were  marchings  with  the  spirit  of  cru- 
saders, to  Tictoiy. 

The  battle  of  Naaeby  mined  the  lortanes  of  the 
king,  and  established  the  ascendency  of  The  balUe 
CromwelL   The  unhappy  king,  CTerywhere  £m^^^' 
defeated,  and  without  hope  from  any  of  the 
English  parties,  at  length  sought  reiuge  with 
the  Scote  at  Newark.    The  Presbyt^^riiiiis  were  less 
hostile  to  him  than  the  dominant  Independents  ;  and 
he  hoped  for  the  friendly  mediation  of  his  northern 
subjects.   Never  were  hopes  more  falsified,   fie  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  SootSy  turning  their  rojal  prize  to 
good  account,  made  terms  with  the  English  jamuiy  ao^ 
parliament^  for  the  payment  of  their  amax8» 
than  they  surrendered  their  captive  to  his  enemies. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  cause  by  the  hands 
of  the  Puritans,  the  ruin  of  the  Church  of 
Entriand  was  also  consummated.     Frelacv  cimrchof 


had  been,  for  some  time,  abolished ;  and  now 
the  Presbyterian  polity  was  introduced  into 
the  Church :  but  lawyers  and  laymen  of  mtional  views 
of  church  government^  assisted  by  the  Independents, 
were  able  to  moderate  the  intolerance  and  priestly 
pretensions  of  the  scheme  which  Scottish  Ftesbyte- 
rians  would  lain  have  imposed  upon  England.^  In  a 

iflee«li«OrdiiiaDoe;  BiiBhworUi.TU.dlO;  iUd.  960,  808;  White- 
](Nk,108. 
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Presbyterian  chnrch  there  was  no  toleration  for  tiie 

Episcopal  clergy.   Denounced  as  prelatists  and  royal- 
ists, about  oue  half  were  ejected  from  their  benefices:^ 
the  other  half  beint^  content  to  conform  to 
the  new  establishment,  to  give  up  the  liturg}-, 
and  subscribe  the  ooyenant  Nor  was  this  settlement 
long  allowed  to  continue  without  disturbance:  for 
when  the  Independents  gained  the  ascendent^ 
they  were  opposed  to  a  national  established 
church,  and  preferred  ministers  of  their  own  sect,  or 
itinerant  preachers,  to  the  Presbyterian  and  conform- 
ing clerg}%* 

The  parliament  was  yictorioos,  and  was  not  slow  to 
claim  the  rights  of  conquerors.   It  was  com* 
nuL  par.  puted  that  nearly  half  the  estates  of  England 
weieseqnesteied  daring  th«civil  war.  as  the 

property  of  delinquents.  Committees  were  appointed 

throughout  the  country  to  seek  out  delinquents,  se- 
quester their  estates,  and  subject  them  to  lines  and 
imprisonmont.  They  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
fortunes  and  liberty  of  Englishmen ;  and  their  powers 
were  exercised  with  rude  severitv,  and  with  scarcely 
any  control  from  the  parliament^  The  oomndttee-men, 
no  less  renowned  for  their  piety  than  for  their  rigour, 
proclaimed  it  as  their  mission  to  spoil  the  Egyptians, 
and  offered  up  prayers  that  the  sins  of  their  victims 
might  be  forgiven. 

'  Dr.  John  Walker,  Numh(  r>i  und  Sufferingn  of  the  Clerr^. 

^  In  Wales,  the  clergy  having  been  ejected  as  Malignants,  their 
places  were  supplied  by  a  few  Itinerant  preacbeta.  Dr.  John  Walker, 
JV«fii5MV  and  siufftringa  of  Uu  Cter^,  147.  This  was  probably  one 
of  the  first  causes  of  the  general  spread  of  dissent  In  Wales. 

*  Walker,  .  of  Indeptndmeif,  6 ;  Ruah wnfffh,  tIL  596.  ClaMi- 
don,  JESif.  cfihs  SOeUian,  viL  260«  vU.  m 
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TLe  king  being  powerless,  and  his  cause  desperate, 
the  contest  for  power  now  lay  between  the  (^onfli^t  be- 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  and  be-  byferian^*' 
tween  the  parliament  and  the  army.  The  J^JdentH* 
Presbyterians  still  commanded  a  majority  in  ^<>*7-^'»*- 
parliament :  but  they  well  knew  the  insecurity  of  their 
power,  in  presence  of  a  victorious  army,  commanded 
by  the  leaders  of  the  rival  faction.  As  the  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  they  proposed  to 
disband  a  part  of  the  army,  and  further  to  weaken  it 
by  sending  detachments  for  service  in  Ireland.  But 
their  crafty  rivals  were  not  to  be  overcome  by  these 
devices.  A  mutiny  in  the  army  was  readily  fomented. 
The  devout  sectaries  denounced  the  sinfulness  of  dis- 
banding soldiers  who  had  fought  God's  battles  against 
the  unrighteous  :  two  *  agitators '  were  chosen  by  each 
troop  or  company ;  and  the  whole  army  was  organised 
to  resist  the  parliament.  While  Cromwell  was  affect- 
ing to  mediate  between  the  parliament  and  the  army, 
the  king,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  custody  of 
parliamentary  commissioners,  was  seized  and  brought 
into  the  camp.  Master  of  the  king's  person,  and  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  army,  Cromwell  now  assumed 
the  chief  command,  and  suddenly  marched  his  forces 
against  the  parliament. 

That  body  had  few  friends  to  rally  in  its  defence. 
Even  in  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  time,  it  cromweii 
had  been  outdone  by  the  sectarian  army.  ",;*'pariia^ 
The  rule  of  the  parliament  was  at  an  end,  '"^^^ 
and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  crafty 
general    The  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party  were 
proscribed,  and  forced  to  withdraw ;  and  every  demand 
of  the  armv  was  conceded.   When  the  armv  withdrew, 
the  parliament  was  coerced  by  the  apprentices  and 
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populace  of  London.  In  times  of  TGVoltitioii,  yrhen 
law  and  order  are  in  abeyance,  a  parliaLuont  is  im- 
pot4  nt.  Its  accustomed  sui>{» orts, — respect  for  the 
law,  the  reverence  of  the  people,  and  the  material  aid 
of  the  executive  power, — are  wanting,  and  it  becomes 
the  sport  of  military  dictation  on  one  side,  and  popu- 
lar Tiolenoe  on  the  other.  And  such  was  now  the  ab> 
ject  condition  of  the  once  powerful  Long  Parliament 
Meanwhile  the  captive  king  was  courted  by  all  par- 
Thekingin  ties.  Whichever  party  could  make  terms 
ctpdvicr.    ^^1^  j^-yj^  seemed  assured  of  a  triumph  over 

the  other.  The  king's  chief  reliance  was  u}h)u  the 
army,  which  was  at  once  the  most  powerful  body, 
and  seemed  the  most  indulgent  to  himsell  Cromwell 
and  his  generals  were  courteous  and  respectful :  they 
spoke  of  his  restoration,  and  discussed  his  preroga- 
tives and  the  settlement'  of  his  revenue.  On  his  side^ 
the  king  endeavoured  to  tempt  their  ambition  by 
offers  of  honours  and  high  coramands.^  l  iiat  Crom- 
well could  have  been  seduced  from  his  greater  ambi- 
tion, and  from  his  republican  principles,  by  any 
rewards  which  the  king  was  able  to  offer,  is  most 
improbable:  nor  could  he  have  counted  upon  the 
support  of  his  lematical  troops  in  restoring  a  king, 
whom  they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  Antichrist 
In  their  eyes,  he  would  liave  Y)een  a  traitor  to  their 
common  cause,  bouglit  over  by  the  enemy. 

But,  while  cherishini^  hojies  from  Cromwell  and  tlie 
He  rejects    army,  the  king  was  active  in  his  negotiations 
tioM  oiPtte  with  the  parliament  and  the  Scots ;  and  was 
endeavouring  to  play  off  each  party  agamst 

'According  to  Home,  In-  oiTorod  Cromwoll  tho  Oartcr.  thp  wtU 
dom  of  Essex,  and  the  commaud  of  the  army  ;  aud  Ireton  the  liea* 
tenftney  of  Inland.  HkL  of  England,  t.  288. 
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the  other.  At  length  the  propositions  of  the  army 
were  sul)raitted  to  him  at  Hampton  Court;  nnd,  still 
hopiug  to  secure  better  terras  elsewhere,  he  rejected 
them.  That  the  coBditions  were  hard,  oannot  be 
denied:  but  they  were  less  seyere  than  any  jet  pro- 
poaedy  even  when  his  fortunes  were  not  so  low.  He 
was  conquered  and  a  captive :  the  army  alone  could 
restore  him  to  his  throne :  it  could  trample  upon  the 
paiii.iment,  and  defy  the  Scots,  whose  succour  he 
vainly  expected:  yet  he  ventured  to  offend  liis  mas- 
ters at  this  crisis  of  his  fate.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubt- 
ed whether  these  conditions  were  framed,  in  good 
iaith,  for  his  acceptance.  For  the  time,  all  parties 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  the  king  must  be  treated 
with,  and  his  concurrence  secured  in  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  Hence  the  army  was  bound  to 
make  proposals  for  a  settlement:  but  none  of  the 
parties,  in  treaty  with  the  king,  were  so  little  disposed 
to  favour  the  reTival  of  his  power,  as  the  fierce  re- 
publican soldiery  and  their  ambitious  leaders.  But, 
whatever  the  motives  which  dictated  these  proposals, 
their  rejection  was  resented  by  the  army:  his  dealings 
in  other  quarters  were  not  unknown  to  the  leaders : 
his  letters  had  been  intercepted;  and  designs  unfa- 
vourable to  themselves  were  apprehended.  Hence- 
forth the  king's  captivity  was  made  intolerable  :  a 
stricter  watch  was  kept  over  him :  his  accustomed  in- 
dulgences were  withdrawn ;  and  even  the  danger  of 
assassination  was  hinted  at 

HI  at  ease,  and  despairing  of  more  favourable  treat* 
ment  from  the  army,  Charles  hastily  escaped  Escape 
from  Hampton  Court   It  was  well  to  re-  ^m|>ton 
cover  his  freedom;  and,  if  he  could  have  fled 
across  the  Channel,  his  life,  and  possibly  his  throuei 
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miglit  bavd  been  saved.   But,  with  a  strai^  fiataity, 

be  directed  Lis  steps  to  the  Isle  of  Wi^Li, — as  to  a 
trap, — and  was  immediately  made  a  safe  prisoner  in 
Carisbrook  Castle. 

Even  here  there  still  seemed  hopes  of  the  royal 
Tiiekiiig  cause,  though  in  truth  his  enemies  were 
gathering  round  about  him.  Charles  offered 
'^^^  fresh  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  parlia-  - 
ment :  but»  in  reply,  they  submitted  to  him  four  bills, 
as  preliminaries  to  a  treaty,  to  which  he  refused  his 
assent.  The  commons,  actmg  upon  the  advic  e  i>i  Ire- 
ton  and  Cromwell,  retorted  by  a  resolution  that  no 
more  addresses  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  nor 
communications  received  from  him;  and  in  this  reso- 
lution the  lords  were  induced  to  concur.  So  decisive 
a  resolution,  amounting  to  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, by  both  houses  of  parliament^  marked  the  in- 
creasing breach  between  the  king  and  his  enemiea 
By  fresh  elections  llie  Independents  liiul  gained 
strength  in  the  House  of  Comiuuns  ;  and,  through  the 
lapse  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  the  chief  otiicers 
of  the  army  belonging  to  that  party,  had  found  seats 
in  that  assembly.  Cromwell,  who  had  first  encour- 
aged political  agitation  in  the  army,  in  order  to  coerce 
the  parliament)  had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  to  repress  it  And  now  that  his  own 
party  had  recovered  influence  in  parliament,  he  pm- 
dentlv  put  that  body  forward,  in  furtlierance  of  liis 
own  dt  siirus,  while  he  kept  the  army,  for  a  time,  in  the 
back£'r(<uiid. 

Not  the  less  were  the  destinies  of  the  country  still 
Rcj^oiouon  goTcmed  by  Cromwell  and  his  generala 
gcne^    And  about  tills  time  they  came  to  a  momen- 
ious  resolution  concerning  the  king's  &is» 
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At  a  secret  council  held  at  Windsor,  they  agreed  that, 
80  long  as  the  kinj]^  lived,  the  country  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  inaorrectiona  and  civil  wars ;  and  that  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  him  to  justioe  for 
his  eriioes  against  the  people.^ 

The  execution  of  these  dread  counsels,  lioweyery 
was  for  the  present  suspended.  As  a  last 
hope  of  safety,  Charles  had  executed  a  se-  ^^o.^^ 
cret  treaty  with  the  Scots*  commissioners,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  lUs- 
cipline  in  England,  and  to  suppress  the  ludepeudents 
and  otlier  rival  sects,  while  tlie  Scots,  in  return  for 
this  concession  to  their  faith,  promised  him  the  aid  of 
an  army  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  In  execution 
of  this  treaty,  a  Scottish  army  marched  into  England; 
and  insurrections  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  midst  of  negotiations  with  the  army, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Independents,  he  bad  betrayed 
them  to  their  Presbyterian  riyals,  and  bad  again 
brought  civil  war  into  the  land.  Cromwell  and  the 
army  now  bitterly  accused  him  of.  treachery  and 
treason.  But  for  a  time,  this  diversion  seemed  hope- 
ful to  the  royal  cause.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  the 
generals  hurried,  with  the  army,  to  the  north,  to  re- 
pel the  invasion^  and  quell  the  insurrections  ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  party  in  parliament,  strengthened  by 
their  absence,  and  emboldened  by  the  invasion  of 
their  Scottish  brethren,  revoked  the  hostile  votes 
a^inst  the  king,  and  opened  fre»h  negotiations  with 
him  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  But  Trontyof 
before  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  as  S?*^ 
it  was  termed,  could  be  agreed  upon,  the  ' 

*  Clftrendon,  BUt,  99,  tL  824 ;  Sir  J.  BerUej,  Mem,  Mmnf 
3^neti,  L  888;  Sm^  TroidU,  ^.499;  Hume,  ifiM.  ▼.  948. 
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Scottish  invaders  were  routed,  and  tlu  ruv.ilist  ris- 
ings everywhere  crushed  by  the  vigour  and  prompti- 
tude of  the  parliamentary  generals. 
The  victorious  army  was  once  more  opposed  to  the 
parliament;  and  the  resolutions  of  its  leaders 
i<trajice  of    were  now  openly  declared.   At  a  council  of 

the  army,  i  j_  j 

Nov  17.     generals,  a  remonstrance  was  agreed  upon, 
denouncing  the  proposed  treaty  with  the 

kiu^^,  a-nd  demanding  tliat  lie  should  be  brought  to 
justice  for  the  treason  and  bh)odshed  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.*  Petitions  to  the  same  effect  were  pre- 
sented to  the  commons :  while  clamours  were  raised 
among  the  soldiers,  and  appeals  thundered  from  the 
pulpito,  for  punishing  the  great  delinquent  lor  his 
crimes. 

For  a  time,  the  parliament  withstood  the  haughty 
Th.  array    dcmands  of  the  army  with  dignity :  but  troops 

were  quickly  despatched  to  Westminster  to 
ment.  invest  the  houses  of  parliament  Even  then 
the  commons  were  preparing  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  the  king:* but  further  resistance  to  the  will  of 
the  generals  was  summarily  prevented  by  a  coup  delaL 
Colonel  Pride  with  his  soldiers  seized  41  memhen» 
and  excluded  hj  force  160  other  members  of  tiie  Fm- 

byterian  party.  By  *  Pride's  purge/  as  it  wss 
juji^Dec.  jocularly  t(^rmed,  the  House  of  Commons  was 

now  reduced  to  about  (iO  nii  mbers,  wliollr 
devoted  to  Cromwell  and  his  confederates.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  strife  little  freedom  had  been  al- 
lowed in  parliament:  opposition  had  been  punished 
as  delinquency,'  and  lately  the  army  had  dictated  its 
pleasure  to  the  majority :  but  never  yet  had  so  gross 

>  Nor.  17th.  1648.  Pari  JKil.  iiL  1077. 
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an  ontrage  been  attempted  upon  the  privileges  and 
independence  of  parliament.  Yet  so  little  did  that 
body  command  the  respect  of  the  people,  that  itfi 
ignominy  excited  more  ridicule  than  resentmenti 

This  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  a  ready 
instmment  for  carzying  out  Cromwell's  de-  ^ 
Bigns.  It  was  no  part  of  his  "poiiej  that  ne 
and  his  generals  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  the  king  to  triaL  It  was  fitter  that 
it  should  fall  upon  the  parliament  Nay,  even  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  he  shrank  from  advising  a  mea- 
sure, upon  the  execution  of  whieh  he  had  lung  since 
determined ;  and,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  he 
assigned  to  divine  inspiration,  the  bloody  counsels 
which  he  shrank  from  avowing  as  his  own.^  The 
oommons,  familiar  with  the  hypocritical  language  of 
their  own  school,  were  not  slow  to  cany  out  the  set- 
fled  scheme  of  their  crafty  leaders.  They  resolved 
that  it  was  treason  for  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his 
parliament ;  and  appointed  a  High  Court  of  Justice 
to  try  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  for  this  of- 
fence. Tlie  lords  unanimously  refused  to  concur  in 
this  resolution :  whereupon  the  commons  declared 
'that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just 
power;  and  that  the  commons  of  England,  being 
chosen  by  and  representing  the  people,  have  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation;  and  that  whatsoeyer  is 
enacted  and  declared  for  law  by  the  com- 
mons  in  parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force 

'  He  odd,  *  SliiM  Pvovid«iiee  and  naeesslty  limvo  cast  ns  upon  it,  I 
win  pnj  Qod  for  a  blessing  on  your  counsels,  thoagh  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  jon  mr  advice  upon  this  important  occnsion.    .    .  , 

When  I  was  lately  offering  «p  petitions  for  h\'^  Majesty's  restnra 
tion,  I  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  tke  loof  of  mjr  moath,  and  con- 
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of  a  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  king  or  the  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  theieta' 
Haying  thus  disposed  of  all  authority  but  their  own, 
the  J  passed  the  oidinanoe  for  the  trial  of  the  kijig. 
The  most  democratie  act  in  the  histoiy  of  Europe, 
was  about  U>  i)o  consummated,  bv  the  will  of 

Grow  til  of  1 

repubiicau  a  few  resolute  men,  supported  l)v  a  fanatical 
army,  and  a  small  minority  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  tjie  people.  It  is  certain  that  a  majority  of 
Englishmen  did  not  desire  the  execution  of  the  king, 
or  the  foundation  of  a  republic  Eanoorous  hatred  of 
the  king,  and  schemes  of  republican  government^  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  Independents  and  other  fana- 
tical sects,  with  whom  these  sentiments  were  inflamed 
by  the  fervid  haran<iues  of  their  ministers,  l)y  their 
own  per\'erted  readings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the 
excitement  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  The  soldiers  of 
those  sects  had  received  a  further  impulse,  in  this  di* 
reetion,  from  their  ambitious  officers,  who  used  their 
passionate  devotion  to  urge  them  on  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing in  the  battle-field 

The  political  organisation  of  the  army,  and  the  en- 
couragements given  to  discussions  among  the 
soldiers,  had  also  advanced  the  growth  of 
theanny.    ^Qpuijiican  opinions.    In  the  new -modelled 
army,  the  king  was  commonly  denounced  as  a  tyrant^ 
and  bis  death  spoken  of  as  a  just  atonement  for  his 
^^^^^^^^     crimes.  The  leyellers  and  Ck>mmonwealth'8 
men  insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  the  mon* 
archy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  establishment 

sldered  this  preternatanl  iiioT«iiieiit  w  the  uuwer  which  Hmt«d, 
bsving  rejeetod  the  king,  had  sent  to  myrapplioatioiis.'— iVtWL  SbtL 
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of  a  new  commonwealth  in  which  all  mon  should  be 
equal  The  sectaria^i  preachers  fuiiiul  ample  warrant 
in  Scripture  for  bringing  the  king  to  the  8eript„.Hi 
scaffold  Casting  all  the  bLime  of  the  war  «'af">""'- 
upon  him,  ihey  cried,  'Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
b  J  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  *  ^  and  again,  *  The 
land  cannot  be  deansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  bnt  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it*  *  The 
king's  enemies  were  saints  in  their  sight,  and  were  ex- 
horted, in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  'to  bind  their 
kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of 
iron :  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgment  written : 
this  honour  have  all  his  saints.'  ^ 

Nor  were  these  religious  inducements  confined  to 
&natical  preachers  and  their  coarse  and  ig-  nety  oad 
norant  followers.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  that  grave  and  temperate  men  like  Colonel 
Hutchinson  persuaded  themselves  that  God  had  en- 
lighk  iied  them  in  prayer,  and  had  guided  their  con- 
sciences to  a  righteous  judgment^ 

The  Presbyterians  were  not  less  earnest  in  their  re- 
ligious faith  than  the  Independents,  and  had  ^g^yg^ 
especially  laboured  to  OTerthrow  the  Church  .(vteriuw. 
of  England,  and  establish  their  own  ecclesiastical 
polity.  They  had  been  foremost  in  resisting  the  early 
encroachments  of  preroj^ative,  and  had  entered  with 
zeal  into  all  the  measures  of  the  parliament  for  brin;j;- 
ing  the  civil  war  to  a  successful  issue.  But  between 
them  and  the  Independents  a  separation  arose,  during 
the  contest,  which  was  continually  widening.  They 
were  united  in-  their  opposition  to  the  church :  but 

1  Oenesis  ix.  6.   SomertT  TraeUt  ▼.  100  et  M?. 
'  Numbers  xxxv.  88. 

'  40tli  Pj^nlm.  *  Hutchinson,  Mem.  m 

vou  II. — 19 
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the  FtesbyteiiaiiB  desired  another  church  gOTemmeni 
npon  their  own  model:  while  the  Independents 

claimed  for  each  congregation  complete  freedom  and 
iiidepeudence.  The  Presbyterian  church  polity  was 
republican  in  form,  and  tended  to  develop  a  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  politics,  as  the  history  of  Scotland,  since 
the  iieformation,  had  shown.  But  this  spirit,  while 
it  encouraged  resistance  to  the  civil  power,  in  ques- 
tions aiTecting  the  church,  and  a  stubborn  and  torbu- 
lent  freedom  in  temporal  affairs,  did  not  assume  ho^ 
tilitj  to  the  principles  of  monarchical  government 

The  Independents,  insisting  upon  individual  £ree> 
Hie  inde.  religion,  were  led  to  more  advanced 

pmdenis.  speculations  upon  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, Tvhicli  tended,  more  and  more,  towards  republi- 
canisiii.  In  n  ligion,  they  surpassed  tln  ir  rivals  in 
the  outward  forms  of  sanctity,  in  scriptural  phrase- 
ology, and  in  theocratic  faith.  Led  by  ambitious 
soldiers,  and  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  later  battles 
against  the  king,  their  hatred  of  royalty  was  inflamed 
^ (Lu>ger8,^W.won  victories. »d  by  the  enmi- 
ties  of  civil  war.  This  parfy,  which  claimed  superior 
godliness,  and  sought  the  Almighty  for  guidance  in 
all  its  actions,  was  now  bent  upon  bringing  ilie  king 
to  the  block,  and  overthrowing  the  monarchy.  The 
regicides  of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
distinguished  for  their  religious  fervour :  the  regicides 
of  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  no  less 
conspicuous  for  their  frantic  zeal  against  religion. 
But  the  political  principles  of  these  parties  were  the 
same ;  and,  in  each  case,  according  to  the  necessary 
law  of  revolutions,  the  extreme  party  ultimately  tri- 
umphed, before  a  reaction  set  in  against  their  vio- 
lence. 
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Upon  this  independent  party,  represented  by  Cram- 
well  and  his  generals,  and  by  the  small  band 
of  members  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Honse  of  '^l^ 
Commons,  rests  the  responsibility  of  bringing  *^  ^'^ 
the  king  to  trial    There  was  no  flinching  on  their 
part:  no  weakness  or  hesitation  in  Tentaring  upon 
tiiib  unprecedented  measure.   The  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice was  appointed  by  the  commons  *,  and  jimong  its 
members  were  Cromwell  and  his  gpnoralH,  and  men 
who  had  prejudged  his  cause.    Charles,  who  had 
borne  his  long  troubles  with  patient  dignity,  acquitted 
himself  nobly  on  this  momentous  occasion.   He  was 
aocnsed  of  haying  iraitoronsly  and  malicioasly  levied 
war  against  the  parliament :  he  refnsed  to  acknowledge 
the  jnrisdietiott  of  a  court  founded  upon  usurpation : 
the  judges  were  his  subjects,  and  could  not  sit  in 
jud*^ment  on  tlicir  lawful  king, "  who  coukl  do  no 
wrong.    Such  ploas  were  not  likely  to  be  regarded ; 
and  on  the  fourth  dav  of  hi«^  trial,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him.    Some  few  of  his  enemies 
would  even  now  have  spared  his  life :  but  Cromwell 
and  his  confederates  were  obdurate ;  and 
three  days  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  king 
expiated  the  errors  of  his  life»  upon  the  memorable 
scaffold,  at.WhitehalL 

The  men  who  had  done  this  deed  of  blood  justified 
themselves  to  God,  and  to  their  own  con- 
sciences:  but  England  and  all  Europe  ex-  nliyil^utr 
claimed  against  it  witli  horror  and  indigna- 
tion.   The  king's  errors  had  made  him,  for  a  time, 
unpopular  with  his  people  :  but  the  violeiK  p  and  in- 
justice of  the  faction  who  had  taken  his  life,  and  the 
noble  dignity  with  which  he  had  borne  his  sufferings, 
went  lur  to  reme  their  affections  lor  himself  and  his 
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family.  Beyond  the  uarrow  bounds  of  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  armv,  there  were  none  to  approve  the 
execution  of  the  fallen  king. 

By  the  royalists  of  that  day,  and  later  by  the  High 
opinioria  ChuTch  and  Tory  party,  the  memoiy  of '  King 
g^.Jl;^^  Charles  the  Martyr,*  was  held  sacred  $  and 

the  regicides  have  been  condemned  as  innr- 
derers.  On  the  other  side,  the  execution  of  the  king 
has  been  extolled,  in  tliis  and  other  countries,  as  a 
greftt  act  of  national  justice.  But  we  have  now  learned 
to  view  controversies  between  rulers  and  theii'  sub- 
jects^  with  a  more  temperate  judgment  That  the 
parliament^  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  king 

and  conquered,  would  have  been  justified  in 
mt  tu  of     deposing  him,  can  scarcely  be  questioned  by 

any  who  accept  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  16£H3.  And  such  is  the  course  which  would 
have  been  approved  by  the  judj^ent  of  posterity. 
But  few  will  be  found  to  viiidicalc  his  execution  as  a 
ti'aitor.  The  responsibility  of  the  civil  war  was  sliared 
by  the  king  and  the  parliament  They  fought :  they 
negotiated;  and  at  length  the  parliament  prevailed. 
The  king  was  their  prisoner  :  but  is  it  lawful  to  put 
a  prisoner  of  war  to  death?  He  was  condemned,  not 
for  his  early  abuses  of  prerogative,  but  simply  for 
making  war  upon  the  parliament^  and  the  people 
whom  they  represented, — a  crime  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England.  Nor  was  this  the  parliament  whom 
the  people  liad  chosen.  The  royalists  had  been  ex- 
pelled as  delinquents  :  the  Presbvterians  had  been 
driven  out  by  military  force ;  the  peers  had  been  set 
aside;  and  a  small  minority  of  the  king's  bitterest 
enemies  had  been  left  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  victo- 
rious generalsy  who  had  resolved  that  their  royal  pri- 
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soner  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  No  sufficient 
plea  of  averting  danger  to  the  State,  can  be  urged  in 
defence  of  this  act  of  political  vengeance.  Still  less 
will  the  revelations  of  God's  pleasure,  as  interpreted 
by  religious,  or  hypocritical,  enthusiasts,  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  In  truth,  the  execution  of  Charles  was 
the  worst,  and,  happily,  one  of  the  last,  of  the  judicial 
murders  by  which  the  annals  of  England  have  been 
stained. 


OHAPTEB  XXL 

EMOLAND  {cofUimied). 


TBB  OOMMOirWHAlJTB— BEPCTUGAir  THBOBIBi-^WnnnBLL  RKK 
TBCTOB — HIB  BlTIiB — ^TIGOIIB  OF  HIS  ADHUHSTBA.* 
TION— HIS  AMBmOB^Hm  DBATH  AHD  CBABACTSBr— BICBABD 

CROMWKT.I- — THE  'RESTORATIOX — "REVOLUTION*  OP  IfiSS— POI.TTl- 
CAL  CONDITION  OF  KXOLAXD  WHOM.  THAT  PBRIOD  C2iXIL.  THS 
ACC£aai02I  OF  QSOUQK  IH. 

Thi:  kmg  was  dead  ;  and  England  was  without  a  law- 
^  ,  .    .   ful  covenimoni     The  parties  whieli  h;id 

Provisional  "  .      .  , 

gm^Tn-       been  unable  to  save  his  life,  were  powerless 
to  call  a  successor  to  his  throne ;  and  the 
State  became,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  a  re> 
F.i.  tiaiKi    piiWic  or  commonwenlth,  as  CFomweil  had 
designed  it  to  be.^  The  conunoiui  lesolved 
that  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  monarebj  should  be 
^        abolished;  and  soon  afterwards  a  Oonneil 
of  State  was  appointed,  charged  with  the 
executive  administnition  of  tlie  State.    But  as  yet  no 
republican  constitution  was  promulgated.'   At  length 

'  The  prineipAl  aathorities  for  thia  period  are :  CUreadon,  Jiwt 
tf  the  MeUion,  and  SkUe  Paper$;  Bbnet,  Bbi.  ^  Me  Ctmmm 
imM;  Walker,  .0ut      Indtpaakenei/ ;  Thnrloe*  SttlU  Paper$; 
Burton,  JHarif;  Carlyle,  OUver  OromwOfs  LdUr§  amd  Speeekm; 
Gniiofc,  The  StptAUe  and  Cromwell. 

'  A  new  great  seal  was  struck,  with  a  motto  inscrilHMl  '  On  tlie 
first  year  of  fn^odom.  by  God's  blcssintr  r»^stored,  164!*.*  whirh  may 
have  .>^err«  I  ii.s  a  model  to  French  republicans  in  the  next  centoij. 
Clarendou,  Ilui.  vi  247. 
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acts  were  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  Hngl  j  office 
and  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  cum-  Mftrcu 
mons  2)ubli3hed  a  declaration,  in  which  they  "** 
explained  the  grounds  npon  winch  they  had  *  judf:^ed 
it  uocessiiry  to  cliauge  the  government  of  this  nation 
from  the  formei'  monarchy  into  a  republic,  and  not 
to  have  any  more  a  king  to  tyrannise  over  them.'  * 
It  was  now  declared  that  the  people  of  England 

*  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constitnted,  made,  estab- 
lished, and  confirmed  to  be  a  Commonwealth  and 
Free  State.* 

There  was  no  lack  of  republican  theories.  The 
levellers  contended  for  a  political  and  social  ucpoWicMi 
equalitv',  and  a  community  of  goods,  not  mi-  f^*"***- 
like  the  scheme  of  the  French  socialists  of  a  later 
age.^  The  MiUenarians,  or  ^th  monarchy  men,  hoped 

'  Pari.  TTi»(  iii.  Vl\n. 

'  Probably  tiit-se  extrome  views  were  held  by  a  small  section  only 
of  the  i>arty  gcuerally  described  as  levellers  ;  while  the  majority 
were  steady  republicanii,  who  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Cromwell 
and  htii  ofllcen.  Some  *  wen  wiUiog  to  acknowledge  the  propiie- 
tora  of  laiidB,  and  principaUy  the  lords  of  manors,  aa  their  elder 
bfothesi,  and  rightfolly  poeseased  of  the  chief  Inheritance ;  bni 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  cnltirate  the  wastes  and  commons  for  their 
support'  (Hutchinson,  Mem.  317,  n.  Bohn's  ed.).  Walker,  in  his 
Hiftciy  of  huh  p>  ndency ,  part  ii,  p.  138,  says  of  them  :  'They  are 
the  truest  nsnortors  of  hniimne  liberty,  and  the  most  constant  and 
faitlifiil  to  their  i>rinoii»lo^  of  any  in  the  army  .  .  .  though  they 
have  many  redundancie«i  and  supertluous  opinions  yet  to  be  pruned 
off  by  convening  with  discreel  honeat  men,  or  rather,  by  a  diacreet 
and  just  pnbllqne  authority.'  Again  he  calla  them  *  enemies  to  ar. 
bltraiy  government,  tyranny,  and  oppreaalon,  whether  they  find  it 
in  the  government  of  one  or  many  ;  whether  in  a  conncel  of  officers, 
a  conncel  of  state,  or  a  fag  end  of  a  House  of  Commons  :  %vh«'ther 
it  vaile  itselfe  with  thf  title  of  a  supreme  authority,  or  a  lepslativo 
power.'    And  ho  hr-vi^  prints  a  (lerlarntion  of  that  body  entitled 

*  England's  Btaudard  advanced,'  in  w  hich  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
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to  establish  a  tkeocracy,  in  wliicli  Christ  should  su- 
perseclo  the  agencies  of  men,  until  his  second  com- 
ing.^ The  Anabaptists  cherished  a  democratic  ideal 
of  the  reign  of  reason  in  Ohordi  and  State.  The 

peculiar  views  attributed  to  them  (ibid.  168).  Elsewhere  he  ex- 
tracts from  '  The  licveller  Vindicated '  the  following  paoMge :  *  Tho 
whole  fabrick  of  this  commonwealth  is  fallen  into  the  groasest  and 
vilest  tyranny  that  ever  Englishmen  groaned  under,  &c.,'  in  pn>of 
that  their  aim  was  to  resist  the  martiul  domination  of  Cromwell  and 
his  offlcers  (ibid.  24ft).  Clarendon  speaks  of  the  levellers  as  a  *  ties- 
perato  party — many  whereof  had  been  the  most  active  agiiaiors  in 
the  army,  who  had  executed  his  (Crom well's)  orders  and  designs 
iA  incensing  the  army  against  the  Parliament^  and  had  been  at  this 
time  his  sole  confidents  and  bedfellows  :  who,  from  the  time  he  aa- 
Bumed  the  title  of  i»otector,  which  to  them  was  as  odious  as  tiiai 
of  king,  possessed  a  mortal  hatred  to  his  peison'  {Bd.  qf  tke  Rt^ 
beUim,  vii.  34). 

In  •  The  Leveller,  or  the  Principles  and  Maxims  concerning-  gov- 
ernment and  religion  which  are  asserted  by  those  that  are  com- 
monly called  "levellers,"'  1659,  the  tenets  iniput»d  to  them  of 
favouriii','-  a  division  of  lands  are  denied.  In  politics  their  ]>rin- 
ciplc'd  uju  there  defined  as  equality  before  the  law  :  the  making 
of  laws  and  levying  of  money  by  the  people's  deputies  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  putting  down  of  mereenaiy  armies.  In  religloa 
the  widest  toleration  is  asserted  in  some  remarkable  passages.  It 
is  said  *  the  only  means  to  preaeh  the  true  religion,  under  any-  gor. 
emment,  la  to  endeavour  rightly  to  inform  the  people's  consciencee, 
by  whose  dictates  God  commands  them  to  be  guided.'  '  ChiiBt 
never  mentioned  any  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the  bodies  or 
purses  of  unbelievers,  because  of  their  unbelief.' — Harldnn  yfiacel- 
lauy.  iv.  543.  See  alao  CKidwin,  Hist,  of  i/te  Commmtoealth,  iii.  65 ; 
iv.  100-105,  260. 

*  The  creed  of  this  party  is  exemplified  by  the  grotesque  scene  of 
the  Five  Liglits.  enacted  at  Walton-on-Thames  by  Master  Faucet, 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  which  he  xerealed  the  will  of  God» 
tliat  the  Sabbath,  tithes,  ministers,  magistrates,  and  even  the  bible 
should  be  abolished  aa  '  useless,  now  that  Christ  hlmsdf  is  in  puri- 
tie  of  spirit  oome  amongst  us,  and  hath  erected  the  kingdom  of 
the  saints  upon  earth  .  .  .  now  Christ  is  in  glory  amongst  as ' 
(Walker,  Md,  of  Independeneif,  part.  ii.  1^).   '  Some,  struck  with 
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Antinomians  indulged  in  a  Bcbemc  b  y  which  the  elect 
were  to  goTem  themsehres  from  their  inner  conscious- 
ne8&  Bat  these  Tiaionaiies,  while  they  ewelled  the 
ranks  of  the  zepnblican  partj,  had  no  influence  in 
deiermining  the  future  settlement  of  the  constitution ; 
and  they  were  generally  opposed  to  the  pretensions 
of  Cromwell*  A  moro  practical  form  of  govoi  iiiiK  nt 
had  been  sketched  by  n  council  of  otiiceis,  in  Nt)veni- 
ber  1647,  in  which  all  power  was  vested  in  a  repre- 
sentative assembly. 

But  for  the  present,  the  settlement  of  the  oommon- 
wealth  was  provisional  Cromwell  was  in  re-  c^nmirt 
ality  supreme  in  the  State,  and  in  the  army.  ropnBMr. 

eathaaiasni  uid  faeaotted  with  fanatic  notiona,  do  allow  of  noM 

to  hiwo  a  share  in  goTemment  besides  the  sainta,  and  theao  aro 
called  Christian  royalists,  or  Fifth  Monarchy  men'  (Clarendon, 
Jligt.  vii.  272).  Thoy  believed  'in  the  reipti  of  the  snints  on  enrth, 
beiug  the  inilleiinmin,  or  thousand  years,  spcjkeii  of  in  ihv  btxik  of 
Revelations  when  men  should  live  together  in  a  atntc  uf  sinless 
perfection,  and  vice  and  crime  be  wholly  unknown.'  According  to 
them,  'all  earthly  govemmenta  mn  to  be  brdken in  plecea  and 
mored,  like  the  iton  and  daj  that  eompoeed  tke  feel  of  Nebachad- 
nenar'a  Image.  AH  the  kingdems  of  the  world  are  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  tbe  Lord  and  hia  Christ.'  '  Supreme  absolute  Icp^la- 
tive  power,  and  authority,  are  originally  and  essentially  in  the  Lord 
Je«ns  Christ,  by  ripht,  conquest,  gift,  election,  and  inheritance  * 
{Cmrtmmis'  Jaur?}.  April  11  1657,  vii.  521;  Thurloe,  vi.  184-188; 
Ludlow,  462  ;  (JimIw  ill,  JIi.^t.  of  tfu  Commonwnlth,  iv.  872  -  378). 
£ven  the  sage  Milton  thus  argued  agaiuHt  uiouarchy  :  '  All  Protest- 
ante  htAA  that  Chiial  in  hia  Chnreh  hath  left  no  vicegerent  of  his 
power,  bat  himadf  wiihont  deputy  ia  the  only  head  thereof,  goTem- 
ing  it  from  heaven ;  how  then  can  any  man  dedve  his  kingahip  from 
Chrifit,  but  with  wotae  nsnrpation  than  the  Pope  hia  headaliip  over 
tho  C'l lurch'  {Free  Commonwealth). 

'  '  Thoy  who  wfro  raised  by  him,  nnd  who  had  raised  him,  ovon 
almost  tlip  wliolr  i  Kxly  of  sectaries.  Anal  ayitlsts,  IndejHJudents,  C^ua- 
Vi-rs,  declared  an  im^iiacable  hatred  again;st  him.' — Clareudou,  Hitt, 


vii.  254. 
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He  had  not  assumed  the  ostciisililo  character  of  a 
civil  governor,  but  bt  ciimc  captain-general  of  the 
forces  in  England ;  and  there  was  yet  other  work  for 
him  to  do.  Scotland,  far  from  adopting  a  republic^ 
piodiaiiiied  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  king :  a  civil  war 
was  atill  raging  in  Ireland;  and  the  prinee  raised 
the  lojal  standard  again  in  England.  But  Cromwell 
3^  was  equal  lo  every  emergency :  the  battle  of 
iflu.  Worcester  utterly  destroyed  the  last  hopes 
of  the  royalists;  and  Charles  escaped  fi'om  his  pur- 
sners,  to  seek  safety  in  a  foreign  land. 

Cromwell  now  perceived  that  supi* me  power  was 

within  his  reach,  and  even  cherished  dreams 
Pnriiainent  of  reviving  the  monarchj,  m  his  own  person.^ 

ms  immediate  ami,  however,  was  to  secore 
his  present  ascendeney.  The  people  were  held  in 
subjection  by  force:  there  was  no  pretence  of  free- 
dom: even  foial  by  jury,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  su- 
perseded by  a  high  court  of  justice:  but  a  settled 
govemiiiriit,  aiul  ail  assured  title  to  power  were  want- 
ing. After  a  time,  tlie  parliament  began  to  show  sijunis 
\i.rii  10  indi  jM  lidence.    Ho  hroke  in  npon  it  witli 

itwa.  jjig  soldiers :  he  took  away  *  that  bauble,'  the 
mace, — the  emblem  of  its  authority, — and  dissolved 
the  assembly  which  was  no  longer  his  slave.  It  was 
a  rough  coup  detat,  executed  without  dignilry  or  de- 
cency:  but  it  showed  the  brute  loroe  of  the  military 
chie^  and  the  contemptible  impotence  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  under  his  patronage,  had  exercised  so 
terrible  a  power.  The  moml)ers  wlium  he  now  in- 
sulted and  trampled  up{»ii,  were  of  his  own  Indepen- 
dent party :  they  had  served  his  purpose  for  a  time ; 

>  Whitelock,  510. 
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and  were  now  put  out  of  his  way.  The  royalists  and 
the  Presbyterians  rejoiced  over  their  fall;  and  the 
people  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  body  which 
had  long  ceased  to  represent  them. 

But,  however  absolute  the  power  of  Cromwell,  in 
wielding  the  military  force,  he  did  not  ven-  B^^rcbonc'a 
ture  to  govern  without  some  semblance  of  a 
parliament ;  and  not  venturing  upon  any 
general  appeal  to  the  countr}',  he  summoned,  by  the 
ad^dce  of  his  council  of  officers,  128  persons,  named 
by  himself,  to  sit  as  a  parliament  at  Westminster. 
Having  separated  himself  from  the  more  mode- 
rate section  of  the  Independents,  he  chose  for  this 
strange  assembly  a  number  of  fanatics,  possessed  with 
the  wildest  views  of  religion  and  politics.  Never  was 
so  godly  a  parliament  brought  together :  they  spent 
more  time  in  prayers  than  in  debate  ;  and,  instead  of 
enlightening  one  another  by  words  of  worldly  wisdom, 
they  were  for  ever  seeking  the  Lord.  Even  in  that 
age  of  religious  extravagance,  this  devout  body  became 
an  object  of  derision ;  and,  acquiring  the  name  of  one 
of  its  most  ridiculous  members,  was  laughed  at  as 
'Barebone's  Parliament.*  Believing  the  earth  to  be 
already  ripe  for  the  reign  of  the  saints,  they  were 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  such  merely  human  in- 
stitutions as  the  clergy,  tithes,  the  universities,  the 
common  law,  and  the  lawyers.  So  contemptible  an 
assembly  was  never  collected  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Even  Cromwell  was  ashamed  of  its  absur- 
dities, and  ill-pleased  that  his  own  creatures  should 
affect  to  derive  their  power  from  the  Lord,  instead  of 
from  himself.*    The  pretended  parliament  was  there- 

'  Thurloe.  i.  393.    Clarendon.  /7/V.  vii.  13. 
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fore  dissolved  as  irrcf^ruLiilv  as  it  Lad  been  called  to- 
Dvc.  w,  gether.  The  Speaker  and  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers  resi^^ned  its  authority  to  Cromwell,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  body ;  and  the  rest  were  tarued 
out  by  bis  soldiers. 

England  was  now  literally  without  a  dvil  goyem- 
Cromwell  ^^^t  Cromwell  rnled  it  as  captain-general 
v'ot^etm,  of  the  forces:  but  there  was  no  parliamenti 
and  even  the  army  perceived  that  their  general  should 
be  invested  witli  some  civil  authoritv.  A  couneil  of 
officers,  at  his  instance,  drew  up  a  new  con.stitution, 
under  which  he  was  declared  Protector  for  life.  It 
was  a  strange  function  for  a  militazy  council  to  frame 
a  political  constitution:  eyen  Barebone*s  parliament 
would  haye  been  a  fitter  body  for  such  a  work.  But 
the  new  scheme  so  far  did  them  orediti  that  Cromwell 
was  not  entrusted  with  absolute  power.  The  proteo- 
Coiuum-  indeed,  was  all  but  king,  but  be  was  to 

be  controlled  bv  a  council  of  State:  he  was 
bound  to  summon  a  parliament  every  three 
years,  which  was  to  sit  for  five  months  without  being 
prorogued  or  dissolved ;  and  was  only  allowed  a  sus- 
pensive veto  upon  their  acts  for  twenty  days.  Until 
the  parliament  was  assembled,  the  protector  in  council 
might  pass  laws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  parlia- 
ment.^  Nor  did  it  ai)pear  that  this  parliament  was  to 
be  a  phantom  of  representation,  like  those  which  had 
preceded  it  The  protector  framed  a  new  scheme,  or 
reform  act,  which  disfranchised  the  smaller  boroughs, 
increased  the  number  of  conntj  members^  enfran- 
chised Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax,  and  equalised 
the  qualifications  of  electors, — a  measure  nearly  two 
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centuries  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  his  own  time.^ 
Fur  the  iirst  time,  also,  he  elfected  a  parliamentaij 
union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland;^  and  thirty  mem- 
bers were  returned  by  each  of  these  countries  to  the 
parliament  at  Westminster. 

The  results  of  a  free  election,  under  this  extended 
scheme  of  representation,  proved  how  little  ^ 
Cromwell  had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  grJi™o*t 
people.  Koyalisis,  Presbyterians,  liuL  pen- 
dents, and  Bepublicans,  united  a<;ainst  him.  His  au- 
thority as  protector  was  questioned  in  the  very  first 
debate  of  the  new  parliament :  but  Cromwell  sent  for 
the  members  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  rebuked 
them  with  more  than  the  haughtiness  of  aPlantage- 
net  or  Tudor  king.  Charles  in  his  lectures  to  his 
parliaments  had  been  gentle  compared  with  the 
usurper.  The  Protector  obliged  them  to  sign  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  authority ;  and  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  places  in  the  house  until  they  had 
signed  it  But  their  refractory  spirit  was  jan.28, 
not  overcome,  and  he  dissf)lyed  them.  i«6M5. 

Again,  without  a  parliament,  and  opposed  bj  all 
political  partieSi  Cromwell  relied  upon  the  cromwefi 
army  alone ;  and  an  abortive  rising  of  the  J  X' 
royalists  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  extend- 
ing  the  militaiy  occupation  of  the  country.   To  pun- 
ish the  royalists  the  protector,  in  council,  imposed  a 
'  deoimaiion,'  or  tax  of  a  tenth-penny,  upon  that  party ; 
and  for  tlie  collectioD  of  this  tax,  divided  England 
into'  twelve  military  districts,  under  major-f:^enerals, 
who  exercised  uncontrolled  power  throu<^di()ot  the 
country.   There  was  no  longer  a  pretence  of  civil 

'  Act  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Governinent  of  the  Comrnuu* 
wwith,  Dec  16«  1658.  *Oidiiuuioe,  April  13, 16M. 
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liberty  :  England  was  openly  governecl  by  a  dictator 
and  Lis  armv.  Taxes  wero  levied  at  the  sole  will  of 
the  protector,  and  exacted  with  more  rigour  tlian  aDV 
former  taxes  by  prerogative  :  there  was  a  strict  cen- 
sorship of  the  press;  and  subjects  were  denied  re- 
dress against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  goTemmeni 

Cromwell  was  an  usurper,  and  had  trampled  upon 
Vigour  of  liberties  of  the  people :  bat  eyen  bis 

btonue.  enemies  ooidd  not  deny  that  he  was  a  grest 
niler.  At  liome  lie  had  subdued  the  rebellious  and 
disorders  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :  he  had 
maintained  a  respect  for  the  law  :  he  had  displayed  n 
spirit  of  religious  toleration  far  in  advance  of  his 
times :  he  had  shown  marks  of  high  statesmanship ; 
and  he  had  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  commonwealtL  Abroad  he  had  made  the 
name  of  England  as  much  respected  and  feared  as  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  his 
boast  that  aa  lilnglishman  should  be  held  in  the  same 
estt  (Mil  its  a  Boman  citizen  of  antiquity.  The  warhke 
spiiit  of  Kni^land  had  been  aroused  by  the  civil  w  ars : 
her  generals  and  soldiers  had  been  perfected  in  the 
arts  and  toils  of  war ;  and  the  concentration  of  power 
in  a  single  hand  gave  Tigonr  and  efficiency  to  the  na- 
val and  military  forces  of  England.  No  State  is  more 
powerfnl  in  war  than  a  republic  when  its  resources 
are  Avielded  by  a  dictator,  supported  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people,  or  coerced  by  his  extraordinary 
authority.  The  victories  of  Blake  estab- 
lished  the  naval  supremacy  of  England, 
which  has  never  since  been  shaken:^  the  common- 

'  For  a  Duntive  of  these  Tietories,  Hepworfli  Ofzom's  if 
Biake  m^j  be  oonsnlted. 
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wealih  triumphed  over  Holland  and  Spain;  and  ex- 
ercised a  eommanding  influence  oyer  France,  Sweden, 

and  other  Europoau  St<it<:'s.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  protector,  if  not  prudent,  in  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, w'jLs  LLSpocially  popular  with  the  great  l>ndy  of 
the  people,  as  it  ever  favoured  the  Protestant  Bubjects 
of  foreign  8tates.  Amidst  all  the  diyiaions  of  party. 
Englishmen  had  begun  to  be  proud  of  their  great 
ruler,  who  had  raised  the  glories  of  his  countacy :  but 
so  bitter  were  the  hatreds  exeited  bj  the  dTil  wars, 
that  he  was  eontiiitiaUy  threatened  with  assassina- 
tion ;  and  the  political  parties,  upon  whom  he  had 
successively  trampled,  were  alienated,  and  hostile. 

Meanwhile,  Cromwell  was  himself  fully  sensible  of 
the  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  a  military  ito  calls 
rule,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  the  sup]»ort 
of  another  parliament  Accordingly,  in  1666, 
he  issued  writs  lor  the  election  of  representatives ;  and 
hoped»  by  the  credit  of  his  administration^  and  by  the 
influenoe  of  his  officers  OTer  the  electors,  to  seooze 
a  majority  friendly  to  his  goremment  But^  ^ 
notwithstanding  an  active  interference  of  the 
army  with  the  elections,  he  found  the  new  parliament 
hostile;  and  it  was  only  by  forcibly  excluJiug  a  hun- 
dred members,  that  he  was  able  to  secure  a  majority. 

TJie  unbounded  ambition  of  Cromwell  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  present  dignity.  Unlike  the  eromwcir* 
great  patriot,  William  of  Orange,  who  had  "in^'i'""- 
rescued  his  country  from  tyranny,  he  aspired  to  a 
crown ;  and  it  was  the  mission  of  his  parliamentary 
friends  to  place  this  prize  within  his  reach.  This  pro- 
posal was  accordingly  made ;  and,  despite  the  resis- 
tance of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  was  accepted 
by  a  large  majority.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 


niiuther 
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confer  with  the  protoctor,  and  to  persuade  him  to  be- 
come their  king.  Neyer  had  Cromwell  been  agitated 
by  snch  doubts  and  misgivings.  That  he  coveted  the 
crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  is  certain: 

that  he  had  himself  prompted  the  offer,  which  was 
now  made  to  him,  cannot  be  doubted  :  that  bo  he- 
lieved  its  acceptance  would  confirm  liis  own  power, 
and  secure  the  settlement  and  tranquillity  of  tlie 
coimtrj,  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Yet  the  obsta- 
cles he  encountered  were  grave  and  perilous.  The 
fiercest  republicans  in  the  land  were  his  own  generals, 
and  fanatical  soldiery.  They  had  been  taught  to 
abhor  a  king,  with  pious  horror,  as  Antichrist :  they 
had  followed  their  great  chief  as  the  enemy  of 
crowned  lieads.  Oonld  they  now  be  prevailed  upon 
to  forswear  the  republic,  and  to  make  their  leader  a 
king  to  reign  over  them?  The  army  luid  long  been 
his  sole  support :  could  he  now  brave  their  £erce  re- 
sentment? He  was  threatened  witJi  assassination  if 
he  mounted  the  throne^  which  he  had  himself  cast 
down:  could  he  defy  his  assassins?  He  was  bold 
enough  to  confront  these  dangers :  but  his  own  familv, 
and  truest  friends,  besought  him  to  decline  the  prof- 
fered crown ;  and,  after  a  \on^  stru<?f^le  with  his 
doubts  and  forebodings,  the  protector  announced  his 
determination  to  resist  the  great  temptation,  by  which 
he  had,  for  a  time,  been  overcome.  The  greatest 
weakness  ever  betrayed  by  his  strong  nature,  was  this 
ill^disgnised  longing  for  the  crown,  which,  when  laid 
at  his  feet,  he  did  not  venture  to  raise  to  his  brow. 

But,  haviiifc  refused  the  crown,  lie  was  glad  to  re- 
-  .  ,  ceive  from  the  parliament  a  confirmation  of 
ttVio'r  May  powers.  Under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector. 
19. 1657.     Hitherto  his  title  had  been  derived  from  the 
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army :  it  was  now  confirmed  by  parliament:  his  reTe- 
nue  was  settled;  aud  he  was  empowered  to  nominate 
hm  snccpssor.  At  tlie  same  time,  a  second  chamber 
was  revived,  under  the  name  of  the  other  house. 

When  Cromwell  next  met  his  parliament,  he  pro- 
fited litUe  by  his  new  parliameutar}'  title. 
The  opposition  hadiecoyered  strength  :  the  </tvp«" 
repaDlicans,  in  the  eommonsy  were  indignant  Jm.  ao, 
with  the  other  honse,  which  had  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Lords'  house  ;^  and  Cromwell  angrily 
dissolved  the  parliament  which  had  offered 
him  the  crown,  and  confirraed  his  })Owers  as 
protector.   Dissolutions  had  become  as  frequent  as  in 
the  reif^n  of  Charles  I. 

But  liis  flays  were  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Beset 
with  dii&culties  and  anxieties:  apprehend-  n,.„thor 
ing  revolts  in  the  army :  in  constant  dread  of 
assassination;  and  harassed  by  discords  in  his  own 
fiunily,  he  was  stricken  with  mortal  illness ;  ^ 
and  he  died,  at  the  meridian  of  his  power,  ^ 
and  in  the  most  threatening  crisis  of  Us  fortunes. 

Cromwell  was  the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  age ; 
and  may  claim  a  place  among  the  great  men 
of  history.    As  a  soldier,  lii;^  self-taughfc  ge-  of'crom- 


nins  was  conspicuous.  In  tln^  iicM  lie  was  at 
once  bold  and  circumspect :  iu  the  camp  he  knew 
how  best  to  recruit  and  organise  his  forces,  what  of- 
ficers to  trust,  and  how  to  sustain  the  warlike  spirit 
and  dsTotion  of  his  army.  In  ciTil  affiurs  he  was  no 
less  bold  and  cautious  than  in  war :  his  ambition  and 
fsnaticism  urged  him  to  undertake  the  boldest  enter- 
prises: but  he  yeiled  them  with  the  most  profound 

*  Whitoloek«  665 ;  PaH,  BbC  Ut.  IW;  Thuzloe,  VL  1107. 
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dissimulatioiL  Insbiiinents  "were  neTer  wanting  to 
foriher  hiB  ambition :  veligion  was  ever  found  to  sanc- 
tion his  most  qneBtionable  acts.  His  liyiK>criaj'  and 
dissimulation,  wliich  impair  his  title  to  greatness, 

were  mainly  duo  to  the  peculiar  religions  school  of 
wliich  he  was  an  accomplished  professor.  Wlien  God's 
pleasure  was  assunu ul  for  every  design  of  a  bold  and 
ambitious  man,  he  naturally  seemed  a  hypocrite  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  elect  He  had  brought  a  king 
to  the  scaffold,  and  had  founded  a  republic :  but  he 
displayed  no  love  of  liberfy.  In  the  early  contests  of 
the  parliament  with  Charles  L  he  laboured  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  people  :  but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
principlos  of  liberty  were  set  at  defiance, — as  they 
always  are  in  times  of  revolution.  When  he  exercised 
supreme  power  in  the  State,  he  governed  by  the  army, 
and  trampled  upon  parliaments.  He  had  carried  his 
supremacy  by  force :  the  authority  of  sueoessiTe  par- 
liaments bad  no  better  foundation  than  his  own ;  and 
as  the  master  of  twenty  legions,  he  refnsed  to  submit 
to  them.  When  all  parties  were  leagued  against  him, 
he  could  only  rule  bv  the  sword.  In  reliction  only  did 
he  display  a  greater  sense  of  freedom  than  many  of 
Hu  toien-  ^  contemporaries.  Wliilo  the  Presbyterians 
were  in  the  Bscendent,  they  proved  them* 
selyes  more  intolerant  than  Laud  and  his  bishops: 
but  Cromwell,  belonging  to  a  sect  which  professed 
congregational  Independence,  naturally  leaned  to  tole* 
rntuin.  But,  as  he  excepted  from  his  favour  Roman 
Catliolics  and  prelatists,  his  principles  were  scarcely 
those  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  toleration.^  He 

^  The  extent  of  Cxom well's  toleration  may  be  judged  hj  ooosolt- 
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fell  short  of  the  ideal  spiritual  liberty  for  vhich  Mil- 
ion  then  contended,^  and  which  was  not  destined  to 
be  fiiUj  realised  for  two  hundred  years :  bnt  he  was 
in  adTanoe  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  narrow  sectaries 
by  whom  he  was  sarroTmded. 

Tiio  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  alone  was  able  to 
maintain  the  commonwealth ;  and  it  did  not 
long  survive  the  accession  of  his  feeble  son  ciSSSju 
Bicbard.    Bo jalists,  Presbyterians,  and  hou-  p"******"' 
est  republicans  were  united  in  their  aTsrsion  to  the 
military  rule  of  the  protector :  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jor-generals had  exasperated  all  classes  of  the  people ^ 
and  such  was  the  irreconcilable  dirision  of  parties^ 
that  a  settled  constitutional  govemmeni^  under  a  com- 
monwealth, was  impracticable.   But  Bichard  had  to 
meet  a  still  giealcr  danger.     Hia  father  liad  kept 
down  every  faction,  by  his  army:  but  the  foremost 
gent  rals,  and  leading  fanatics  of  the  army,  wore  now 
eonspirmg  against  himself.  He  had  summoned  a  par- 
liament which  seemed  not  unfriendly  to  his  rule :  but 
the  generals  insisted  upon  its  immediate  dis-  ^ 
solution.    He  consented;  and  a  few  days  ^ 
later,  resigned  his  protectorate. 

log  the  foDowiug  anthoritiai :  Neal,  JTbt  pfHU  PuHUmt,  ii.  98,  It. 
28, 188, 144,  888,  ae. ;  Whitelock,  Jf<m.  489, 876,  614 ;  OoUier,  SiH, 
889 ;  Bates*  £len.  pt.  it  811  ;  Clarendon,  JJist.  vii,  258  ;  Baxtoi^s 
IJf^\  1.  64  ;  Kennet.  But.  iii.  206  ;  Rushworth,  vii,  808 ;  Short,  JKil. 

42o  ;  Rrook.  ffiM.  of  Helig.  Lib.  i.  504,  513-528. 

'  'The  wliole  frotMloiii  of  man  consists  either  in  Fpiritual  or  civil 
liberty.  As  for  spiritiml  who  ran  be  at  re-^t,  wlio  ran  enjoy  any- 
thing in  this  world  with  conleutment,  who  hath  not  liberty  to  Herve 
Qod,  and  to  save  bis  own  soul,  aiMOidlng  to  Ibe  Iwst  light  wlilidi 
Ood  hath  planted  in  him  for  that  purpose,  by  the  feeding  of  bis  ie« 
▼ealed  wfU,  and  the  gnida&oe  of  bis  oiva  Spirit.'— Uilton,  Omi- 
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England  waa  ruled  again  by  the  army  alone :  but 
the  council  of  officers,  in  order  to  give  some 

pariiaiueui  pretcuco  of  civil  uutlioiity  to  tiit  ii  rule,  re- 
vived the  Long  Parliament  With  the  sub- 
tlety of  old  lawyers,  thej  maintained  that,  as  this 
parliament  had  never  consented  to  its  own  dissoln- 
tion»  it  was  still  lawfully  in  existence,  and  need  only 
resume  its  sittings.  And  aooordingly  this  singular 
body,  consisting  of  about  seventy  members,  proceeded 
to  sit^  with  their  old  sx>eaker  Lenthal  in  the  chair. 
Bnt  this  pretence  of  legality  was  sufficiently  exposed 
by  the  continued  exclusion  of  the  niemV)ers  whom 
Cromwell  had  forcibly  turned  out  No  wonder  that 
this  absurd  assemblage  should  have  been  called,  with 
the  ooarse  humour  of  the  age,  *  the  liump/  But  the 
revival  of  the  Long  Parliament  proved  a  double  error. 
It  was  more  hateful  to  the  people  than  the  army  itself; 
and  it  endeavoured  to  become  the  master,  instead  of  the 
slave,  of  the  general&  The  unpopularity  of  both  these 
powers,  and  the  anarchy  into  which  the  State  seemed 
ocLtt,  drifting,  encouraged  a  royalist  movement 
tm.  This,  however,  was  soon  repressed:  when 
the  army  proceeded  to  disperse  the  parliament  The 
authority  of  the  latter  was  replaced  by  a  '  committee 
of  safety,' chosen  by  the  officers  of  the  army  themselves. 
In  truth,  however,  tiie  country  was  without  a  gov- 
ernment: it  was  profoundly  disturbed,  and 
longing  for  some  settlement:  rival  generals 
were  loUowinpf  their  own  ambitions ;  and  a  civil  war 
J>ecae,  was  iiiiuiinent  between  different  divisions  of 
the  army.  Again  the  Tjonj:^  Parliament  was 
revived,  which  so  far  served  the  cause  of  order,  that 
it  broke  up  the  republican  army  under  Fleetwood  and 
Lambert 
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From  this  deplorable  iiiiarchy  the  country  was 
rescued  by  the  prudent  caution  of  General  Qp^^,^ 
Monk.    Marching  from  the  north  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  he  found  the  people  everywhere  dis- 
posed for  the  restoration  of  royalty,  to  which  his  own 
wishes  and  judgment  inclined.   But,  refraining  from 
any  premature  disclosure  of  his  designs,  which  might 
have  fi  iLsti  ated  their  execution,  he  marched  on  to 
Westiiiiiister.    There  he  insisted  upon  the  re-  ^^^^  ^ 
8uscit:ited  parlianifnt  dissolving  itself;  and, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  obedience,  he  restored. the  ex- 
cluded members  to  their  places. 

The  Long  Parliament  was  at  last  effectually  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  history  of  that  body,  and  of 
every  other  parliament,  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  civil  war,  shows  that  in  times  of 
revolution,  freed(^ni  of  election,  and  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, in  a  legislative  body,  are  unknown.    Tlie  legisla- 
ture is  subservient  to  the  dominant  jiarty  in  the  army,  or 
among  the  populace  ;  and  independence  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  conditions  of  a  revolutionary  government 

A  free  parliament  was  now  to  be  chosen,  and  a 
general  enthusiasm  was  shown  in  favour  of 
ihe  monarchy.  F^sbyterians  who  had  fought 
against  the  late  king  were  now  vying  with  the  royalists, 
who  had  fought  by  his  side,  to  recal  his  sou  to  the 
throne  of  liis  ancestors.  The  people,  wearied  by  civil 
wars,  nnlitarv  oppression,  burthensome  taxes,  and 
anarchy,  cried  aloud  for  a  revival  of  the  good  old 
times  before  tlie  commonwealth.  That  government 
had  brought  neither  peace  nor  liberty  to  the  people  : 
it  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  republicans:^  it  had 


* '  Wlieie  is  this  good]y  towor  of  a  eomiiKmwvMQtli  which  the  Eng- 
lidi  botsted  they  would  hnUd  to  ovexahedow  kings,  and  be  another 
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dispelled  the  Tisions  of  reUgions  and  political  enthu- 
siasts :  it  had  outraged  all  the  parties,  in  succession, 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  rerolntion  and  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  Monk,  who  still  kept  his  own  counsels, 
had  taken  eflfectual  measures  for  disabling,  and  liold- 
iug  in  check,  the  scattered  forces  of  the  republican 
armj;  and  when  the  new  parliament  met,  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  was  nnanimonsly  voted,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  lords  returned  to 
their  places  in  the  upper  house,  and  joined  in  the 
popular  vote. 
Monk  was  blamed,  at  the  time,  by  partisans  of  the 
king,  and  since  by  many  writers,  for  undue 
cautiuu  uf  caution  and  rfg\erve,  in  this  delicate  enter- 
prise :  but  hi*- reticence  disarmed  the  dan- 
gerous resistance  of  the  republicans  in  the  army,  the 
parliament,  and  the  country;  and  it  secured  the  consti- 
tutional restoration  of  the  monarchy  by  a  free  parlia- 
ment^ instead  of  by  military  force.  He  had  maintained 
the  peace  of  the  country,  while  it  freely  pronounced 
its  opinion,  instead  of  restoring  his  sovereign  by  a  coup 
cTctat;  and  his  politic  measures  contributed  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  was  received  by  his 
joyful  ])eople.  Stern  republicans  complained  with 
Milton^  that^  'having  been  deUvered  by  tiie  Lord  from 
a  king,  they  were  returning  to  the  captivity  from 

Rome  in  the  West  T  The  foundation  they  laj  gall&ntlj,  but  fell 
into  a  woi^p  confusion,  not  of  tongues,  but  of  factions,  than  those  at 
the  tower  of  Babol  ;  and  have  left  no  "mpmnrial  of  their  work  behind 
them  remaining  but  in  the  common  laughter  of  Europe.' — Milton, 
J^Yee  Commonwealth. 

*  *  As  if  ho  shall  hear  now,  how  much  less  will  he  hear  when  we 
ery  beraaftor.  who  once  ddiveied  by  him  from  a  king,  and  not  witb- 
ont  wondrous  acta  of  his  providence,  inaenaible  and  nnworthj  of 
those  high  mercies,  aie  retnniing  prediiltaQtly,  if  he  withhold  ns 
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whence  he  freed  them:'  but  the  mnltitade  veeeiyed 
their  hereditoij  king  with  loyal  deyotion. 
For  eighteen  years  the  country  had  snfiered  all  the 

evils  of  civil  war,  of  military  oppression  and  ^^^^^^ 
anarchy ;  and  at  lemdih  the  monarchy  was  ^« 

^  *^  ^  *'  war  npon 

restored,  with  its  ancient  prerogatives  un-  jhemonar. 
dmimislied.  Tlie  revolution  seemed  to  have 
borne  no  fruit :  another  king  reigned  in  the  place  of 
him  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  canse  of  liberty  : 
bat  otherwise  the  political  constitntion  of  England 
appeared  to  be  nnohanged.  But»  in  trath,  the  late 
struggles  had  materially  altered  the  relations  of  the 
people  to  the  crown.  The  power  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  the  commons  of  England,  had  been  demon- 
strat^nl ;  and  a  democratic  bimit  had  been  suddenly 
aiiJiibcd  among  the  people.  The  responsibilities  of 
kings  and  statesmen  had  been  terribly  illustrated : 
the  traditional  reverence  for  power,  whether  exercised 
by  king  or  parliament,  had  been  rudely  shaken.  The 
political  sentiments  of  the  nation  had  also  been 
awakened  by  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  Throughout  this  reyolutionary  period 
of  our  history,  the  pulpit  had  made  its  religious 
mission  snbserrient  to  political  agitation;  and  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  time  became  identified 
with  its  fierce  political  passions.  The  activity  of  the 
press  was  unex;iiti])lr(l :  the  rise  of  pMitical  writings, 
for  universal  circulation,  may  be  dated  from  this 
time :  of  which  thirty  thousand  political  pamphlets 
and  newspapers  have  been  preserved.^  A  deep  interest 

not,  back  to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  as.' — JPYes  Oommoi^ 

teealfh. 

'  Tliey  wero  cnlloctod  by  Mr.  Thoniasson,  and  occujiv  2,tHX) 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum.  DUiraeH,  Curioutk*  o/ Literature, 
I  175  ;  Knight,  (Md  Printer  and  Modem  Prese,  199. 
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in  politics  was  aroused  by  the  personal  conflicts  and 
sufferings  of  the  civil  war.  The  political  results  of 
the  revolution  were  briefly  these :  increased  politi* 
cal  knowledge,  a  more  independent  spirit,  quickened 

popular  instincts,  and  greater  powers  of  combination 
auiong  the  people,  without  any  sensible  diminution 
of  their  traditional  loyaltv.  Thev  had  learned  their 
powers  of  resistance  to  prerogative :  but  they  had 
also  suflered  from  the  oppression  of  usurping  parlia- 
ments, ;infl  republican  armies.  The  lessons  they,  had 
learned  led  them  to  value  liberty  more  than  ever^  and 
to  associate  it  with  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Upon  the  restoration,  the  work  of  the  late  revolu- 
.  tion  was  speedily  undone.  The  monarcbv 
"uder        was  reinstated  without  any  new  limitations  : 

the  House  of  Lords  was  adnnttfd  to  its  an- 
cient privileges :  prelacy  was  revived:  the  bishops  were 
restored  to  their  seats  in  j>arliaTnent ;  and  tho  Pres- 
byterian and  Puritan  clergy,  who  had  obtained  bene- 
flces  in  the  church  in  the  late  anti-prelatical  times^ 
were  thrust  out  again  by  a  rigorous  act  of  uniformity. 
The  church,  restored  to  her  former  ascendency,  further 
avenged  herself  upon  the  Puritans,  lor  her  late  pro- 
stration, with  penal  laws,  and  civil  disabilities.  These 
severities,  which  delighted  royalists  and  churchmen, 
were  not  unacceptable  t<3  the  great  body  of  tlie  people. 
The  gloomy  fanaticism,  and  religious  extravagances 
of  their  late  rulers,  had  disgusted  them  with  the  pray- 
ing and  preaching  sects,  who  were  now  in  disgrace,  and 
drove  them  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  royalist  license. 
Every  sign  betokened  a  complete  revival  of  the 

former  government  in  Church  and  State :  the 
of  futore    revolution  appeared  to  have  left  no  traces  of 

its  destructive  force.  But  it  was  soon  to  be 
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disoovered  that  the  people,  educated  in  freedom,  were 
prepared  to  resist,  by  force,  any  inyasion  of  tbeir 
rights.   And,  in  later  times,  the  alienation  of  the  non- 

coufuriiiislH  bon*  fruits,  in  the  weakenin*^  of  tlie  church 
establisiiineut,  and  the  strengthening  of  ])n|)ular  move- 
ments in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  lilx  i  ty. 

The  renewed  conhdence  of  iho  Engli&h  people  in 
the  BtuaHs  was  ill  requited.   Before  many 
years  had  passed,  Charles  IL  was  shamefollj  ^ 
intriguing  with  his  great  neighbour  Louis  XIV.,  for 
aid  in  repressing  the  liberties,  and  subvert- 
ing the  religion  of  his  own  subjects.*  The 
last  yoiirs  of  his  life  were  spent  in  straininp^  his 
prerogatives  :  while  his  courtiers,  lawyers,  and  high 
churchmen  proclaimed  his  divine  right,  and  incul- 
cated upon  his  subjects  the  duty  of  passive  obedience. 
The  monarchy  seemrd  as  powerful  as  in  thr  early 
years  of  Charles  L   The  lessons  of  that  reign  had 
been  forgotten ;  and  Charles  died  too  soon  to  be  re- 
minded of  them. 

But  his  brother,  James  TI.,  more,  blind  than  himself 
to  the  political  experience  of  his  family,  and 


to  the  si<;n8  of  the  times,  was  rudely  awak-  •'"™^''* 
ened  to  the  danger  of  trilling  with  the  liberties  and 
the  religion  of  his  countr}%  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  loyalty,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  animated,  and  such  the  subservience  of  parHa- 
ment, — ^influenced  by  corruption  and  artful  *  manage- 
ment,*— that  James's  monatrouB  designs  upon  the  civil 
liberties  of  England  mi^^ht  not  liave  ])rovoked  resis- 
tance. But,  as  he  was  clearly  bent  upon  restoring  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  which  was  odious  to  the  whole 

'  Dalrymple,  m,  m,  237. 
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country,  cliurchmen  and  nonconformists,  and  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty  united  against  Lim,  and  ex- 
pelled him  fi'om  his  throne.  The  Yery  bishops  who 
had  preached  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  which  had  asserted  the  divine 
rights  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  were  now  foremost  in 
resisting  his  dangerous  encroachments  upon  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  the  people. 

Democracy  bore  so  small  a  part  in  *  the  glorious 
Revohition  fcvolution  *  of  1688,  that  its  incidents  need 
of  16S8.  j^Q^  here  be  dwelt  upon.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  so  prompt  and  general  a  resistance 
to  Jami's  could  not  have  been  organised,  unless  the 
people  had  been  prepared,  by  the  traditions  of  the 
great  rebellion,  to  withstand  invasions  of  their  rights, 
and  even  to  take  up  arms  against  their  king.  The  op- 
position to  Charles  was  inflamed  and  embittered  by 
religious  passions ;  and  his  son  encountered  the  same 
dangerous  union  of  political  and  religious  zeal.  In 
both  cases,  the  English  people  determined  to  main- 
tain their  rights,  even  by  the  sword,  against  the  un- 
lawful acts  of  their  sovereijnL  Twice  thev  overcame 
the  reverence  and  awe  in  which  the  majesty  of  the 
king  was  hold.  Twice  they  rebelled,  when  rebellion 
was  accounted  a  sin.  And  now  the  revolution,  not  for 
the  first  time,^ — recognised  the  right  of  subjects  to  re- 
sist violations  of  their  lawful  rights. 

For  centuries  the  supreme  and  indefeasible  rights 
Principles  mouarchy  had  been  maintained  :  but 

fut!!lSof henceforth  it  became  a  constitutional  maxim 
that  the  parliament  and  people  of  England 
could  depose  a  king  for  a  violation  of  the  laws, 


'  Supra,  pp.  863,  364. 
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and  place  another  npon  his  throne.*  The  right  of 
chan<^in{^'  and  limiting  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  detiniug  its  prerogatives,  was  also  maintained  by 
parliament.  From  this  time  forth,  the  monarchy, 
while  still  based  upon  hereditary  right,  was  unques- 
tionably subject  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  nml  to  the 
judgment  of  the  parliament  and  people  of  England. 
It  was  a  constitntional  monarchy,  brought  into  har- 
mony wiih  a  free  people,  and  demooratio  institation& 
The  revolution  of  1688  is  a  memorable  example 
of  the  temperate  and  orderly  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish freedom.  Every  security  was  taken  for  forpubUc 
the  public  liberties :  every  principle  affirmed 
that  was  essential  to  the  government  of  a  free  people  : 
yet  were  these  popular  privileges  maintained,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  but  in  assertion  of  lawful 
rights  and  franchises.  The  revolution,  indeed,  was 
founded  upon  the  democratic  principle,  that  the  judg- 
ment and  will  of  the  people  should  prevail  over  here- 
ditary rights,  and  royal  prerogatives.  But  the  states- 
men and  parties,  who  affirmed  that  principle,  were  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  character  of  demo- 
crats. It  formed  no  part  of  their  design  to  favour  the 
ascendency  of  tlie  people  in  the  national  comu  ils. 
They  had  appealed  to  the  sentiments  of  their  couulry- 
men,  iu  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties :  but  so 
soon  as  the  revolution  had  been  achieved,  they  were 

'  The  terms  of  the  celebrnted  resolntion  of  the  commons.  Jan.  28, 
(agree<^  to  hy  tlio  lords  on  Feb.  G)  were  the<;e  :  'That  King 
Jaine«  11.  having  f  iuieu\ cured  to  .subvert  the  cuu&tiluiiou  of  this 
kiu^om,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  peo- 
pie,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  end  other  wicked  persons,  hsTiiig 
▼iolaied  the  fondementa]  laws,  and  having  withdiawn  himself  out 
of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  govenmient,  and  that  the  throne 
Is  therein  vacant.' 
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prepared  to  govern  on  the  old  lines  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  stability  of  the  settlement  of  1688  was  due  to 
Character-  respect  in  which  it  held  the  ancient  laws 
Kv^mio^*  institutions  of  the  State.  There  was  no 
of  im.  theoretical  reeonstraction  of  institations :  no 
ineTerence  for  traditions :  no  neglect  of  the  interests 
of  different  classes.  The  constitation  had  been  the 
growth  of  many  centuries:  its  fundamental  laws  and 
liberties  were  well  known,  and  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple :  kings  had  lately  violated  them,  and  had  been 
deposed  :  tiie  commonweulth  liiid  outnigcd  them,  and 
had  perished  ;  and  now  the  constitution  was  restored 
to  its  normal  limits.  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  restrainedy  and  placed  in  trust  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people :  securities  were  taken  for  the  dne  exe- 
cntion  of  the  laws:  the  church  was  secnred  in  its 
faith,  its  polity,  and  its  revenaes,  while  freedom  of 
worship  was  extended  to  oUier  communions:  the 
peers  were  maintained  in  their  ancient  honours  and 
privileges :  the  commons  were  conlirmed  in  their  in- 
dependence, and  in  their  valued  ri;^Oit  of  taxation  : 
the  people  were  assured  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the 
property  and  interests  of  all  parties  and  classes  were 
respected.  Such  a  revolution  was  not  the  triumph  of 
one  party  over  another;  but  the  renovation  of  the 
State,  in  the  spirit  of  its  own  traditions  and  predilec> 
tiona 

Such  being  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  the  reign  of 
William     WHUam  TTT.  was  marked  by  a  vigorous  spirit 

of  eonstitutioii.il  rt^form.  The  ])rero*j:atives 
of  the  crown  were  limited  :  tlie  antlioritv  of  parlia- 
ment was  enlar^etL  Henceforth,  the  niiliiary  forces, 
and  the  resources  of  the  crown,  became  absolutely 
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subject  to  the  will  of  parliament.  Many  remedial  laws 
were  passed  for  securing  freedom  of  election,  the  in- 
dependence of  parliament,  and  the  lihorty  of  the  snl)- 
ject :  but  all  were  conceived  in  a  constitutional  spirit, 
ftnd  were  consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  In  none  of  the  legislation,  or  parliament 
taiy  debates,  is  there  to  be  found  a  trace  of  revolu* 
tionary  or  republican  sentiments.  No  republican 
party  iippears  to  baye  surriyed  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  wbicb  had  been  aroused 
by  the  struggles  of  that  period,  continued  to  animate 
the  speculative  and  controversial  writers  of  William's 
reign ;  and  the  principles  affirmed  by  the  revolution, 
whon  hotly  pressed  into  their  service,  could  not  fail 
to  assume  a  republican  colour.  To  dwell  upon  the 
soTereignty  of  the  people ;  to  urge  thai  all  civil  gov- 
ernment is  founded  upon  the  consent  of  society,  and 
an  original  contract  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers^  was  unquestionably  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  democracy.  Bui  such  abstract  speculations,  which 
were  common  at  this  time,^  were  without  influence 
upon  the  practical  government  of  the  State.  The 
theories  of  John  Locke  aflTected  the  political  move- 
ments of  his  own  age,  no  more  than  the  '  Kepal)lic'  of 
Plato,  the  *  Utopia  *  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  *  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity'  of  Hooker,'  or  the  *Pzee  Common- 
wealth '  of  Milton. 

The  whig  writers  and  pamphleteers  of  the  reign 
of  William,  founding  their  arguments  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  revolution,  often  advanced  propositions 
which  exposed  them  to  the  taunt  of  republicanism 

'  Se*»  fhm^r/  Tract*,  aqtedally  x.  148  ;  and  f^inte  Traeta  of  Wil- 
liazn  UL,  3  vols.  foL  '  Set;  books  i.  aud  viii. 
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from  their  opponents:  but  notliing  could  be  more 
liannless  than  their  writings.  It  was  their  aim  to  up- 
hold the  principles,  and  defend  the  conduct^  of  their 
own  partj, — to  advocate  measures  which  they  fa- 
Toored, — and  to  expose  the  reactionary  principles  of 
their  Tory  rivals.  Their  oontrorersies  were  nothing 
more  tlian  the  contentions  of  rival  parliamentary  par- 
ties, seeking  for  power  and  advancement  under  the 
monarchy ;  and  to  reproach  tlie  Whig  writers  of  that 
day  with  democratic  sentiments  can  only  provoke  & 
smile. 

Whatever  the  principles  of  fJie  revolution^  and  of 
The  Whig  Whig  party,  who  were  its  representa* 
p*^'  tivBS  and  exponents,  it  is  certain  that  demo- 
cracy formed  no  part  of  the  politics  of  England.  The 

most  advanced  opinions  were  entirely  consistent  w  ith 
all  the  institutions  of  a  limited  nionarcliy.  And  Low 
far  did  the  principles  of  freedom,  contended  for  by  the 
most  liberal  of  the  political  parties,  transcend  their 
practice? 

In  the  reign  of  William,  the  rights  of  parliament 
The  repro.  establishcd :  the  Honae  of  Com- 

•eotatioa.  mons  acquired  its  proper  place  in  the  legis- 
lature, as  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  But 

how  were  the  people  represented  ?  It  luus  been  de- 
monstrated, again  and  again,  that  a  ^roneral  represen- 
tation of  the  country  had  become  almost  a  fiction. 
The  county  members  were  generally  the  nominees 
of  great  territorial  nobles :  a  large  proportion  of 
the  borough  members  owed  their  seats  to  the  crown, 
to  local  magnates,  and  to  close  corporations;  and 
even  the  representatives  of  more  considerable  places^ 
too  often  acquired  their  seats  by  bribery  and  other 
corrupt  in^ueuces.    Seats  iu  parliament  were  pm- 
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chased  with  no  more  compunction  tliun  lands,  houses, 
or  the  public  funds.  They  were  a  political  invest- 
ment, recognised  by  society,  and  not  yet  condemned 
by  public  opiuioii.  Hence,  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  it  often  gaye  expression  to  popular  sentimenta, 
represented  not  so  much  the  people,  as  the  crown  and 
the  territorial  aristocracy.  Nor  was  this  alL  The 
House  of  Commons  had  lately  proved  itself  too  dan- 
gerous a  body,  eyen  under  franchises  so  limited,  to 
be  trusted  with  the  free  exercise  of  its  powers ;  and, 
soon  after  the  restoration,  the  'manap^eraent '  of  that 
body  became  one  of  the  arts  of  stat-'sin;iii^hip.  It  was 
not  enough  for  rulers  to  command  the  representation: 
it  was  further  necessary  to  secnre  the  services  of  the 
representatives  themselyes,  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
governing  party.  Hence  arose  the  greatest  reproach 
upon  the  history  of  our  constitution, — ^the  isystem  of 
securing  parliamentary  support  by  places  and  pen- 
sions, and  even  by  grosser  forms  of  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion.^ 

By  these  electoral  and  parliamentary  abuses,  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy  contt  ived  to  emas- 
culate the  popular  representation  of  their  the  arte- 
country.   Meanwhile,  the  crown,  having  lost 
much  of  its  power  by  the  revolution,  and  by  the 
measures  which  followed  it,  the  government  fell  easily 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  territorial  fomilies,  who 
had  most  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  even  been  contended  that  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land had  become  an  oligarchy :  but,  happily,  the  prin- 


>  This  flketcb  of  the  ahuses  of  parliAxnentaiy  repreoeiitetloii  It  no- 
eevuilj  brief ;  Imi  •  full  lerlsw  of  tbem  wfU  bo  found  in  tho  ilztb 
duiptar  of  the  ntbor's  OoMtUtOioiuU  Midanf  ^JBn^kmd  9bHM  HW 
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ciples  of  English  freedom  were  not  orertbrown.  The 
Whigs,  who  were  identilietl  with  the  reigning  family, 
continued  to  assert  the  liberal  principles  which  h,id 
called  it  to  the  tlirone  ;  imd  evt  ii  their  Tory  rivals 
were  fain  to  borrow  them,  in  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tam  popular  support  The  rivalry  of  parties  favoured 
liberty ;  and  popular  institutions,  however  corrupted, 
kept  alive  the  free  spirit  oi  the  natioii,  ParUamen- 
tary  govemmeut  was  assuming  a  form  most  favoitrable 
to  freedom.  Ministers  of  the  crown,  no  longer  able 
to  govern  the  State  without  the  conMenoe  of  parlia- 
ment, were  constrained  to  defer  to  public  opinion; 
i\nd  whatever  of  personal  ]iower  was  thus  lost  to  the 
crown  was  ^Mined  l>v  the  people.  At  the  same  time, 
the  j^TOwing  iiitiuence  oi  tlie  press, — corru]n  and  venal 
as  it  was, — became  a  safeguard  against  misgovern- 
ment,  and  iiagrant  abuses  of  power. 

From  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  George  UL, 
Yf^t^^    while  England  enjoyed  more  freedom  than 
t^' u^t^    any  country  in  the  world,  there  are  no  traces 
of  democracy.   There  were,  indeed,  two  dan- 
gerous rebellions :  but  they  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  the  reactionary  Stuarts,  who  had  been  deposed  for 
violating  the  liberties  of  the  people.    That  the  pe*  pie 
could  be  aroused  to  a  successful  resistance  of  uni>opu- 
lar  measures,  was  proved  by  the  resolute  opposition 
of  the  Irish,  under  the  influence  of  Swift's  celebrated 
*Drapier*s  Letters,'  to  the  introduction  of 
Wood's  new  halfpence  into  Ireland    by  the 
1^        popular  clamours  against  Sir  Walpole's 
excise  scheme :  by  the  riotous  agitation  of  the  me- 

*  See  a  spirited  Mcoiiiit  TliMkenj's  Mumorktt  Owlft)  ts  well 
C8  in  the  wqmI  Ustoflea 
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tropolis  against  the  gin  act,  which  led  to  its  repeal;^ 
and,  again,  by  the  Bucoessful  outciy  for  the  i^^j^ 
repeal  of  the  recent  act  for  the  natural- 
isation of  the  Jews.  But  such  explosionB  of 
popular  discontent  were  not  signs  of  a  democratic* 
spirit  among  the  people.  In  aU  eoontries,  even  tlie 
most  despotic, — ^in  Asia,  in  Turkey,  in  the  autocratic 
States  of  Europe,  and  in  all  ages, — iiiicli  outbreaks 
have  been  kuowu.  But  they  are  e\ddence8  not  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  or  of  popular  control  over  the 
government :  but  of  the  sufferings,  passions,  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude.  They  have,  indeed,  been 
most  frequent  in  Btates  in  which  there  was  the  least 
hope  of  securing  the  redress  of  grieyances  by  con- 
stitutional means.  Free  institutions  have  formed 
the  best  safeguards  against  popular  tumults.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  many  useful  securities  were  devised 
for  public  liberty ;  and  the  commonalty,  rapullj' 
advancing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  iiitelli^c  nee, 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  increased  political 
power. 

Powerful  middle  classes  were  rapidly  rising  up :  but 
as  yet  the  crown,  the  church,  the  nobles,  and  . 
the  country  gentlemen  were  in  the  ascen-  of  the 
dent  In  wealth,  dignity,  public  respect,  and  ""'^ 
social  influence,  they  prevailed  over  all  otiier  ^  <^ 
classes;  and  their  political  power  corres- 
ponded with  their  commanding  position  in  society. 
The  cliurch  had  recovered  fiom  the  rough 
assaults  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  was  enjoying;  a  ])eriod  of  repose  and  security. 
Dissenters,  discountenanced  and  repressed  by  civil 

>  SmoUett,  mtt,  iL  S81,  42S. 
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disabilities,  were  no  longer  dreaded  as  enemies  of  the 
establishment.    Tlie  cleigy,  inert  and  indif- 
Tbe  cierar.  f^^^j^^        losing  much  of  their  spiritual 

influence :  but,  in  union  with  the  crown  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  they  melded  a  great  social  and 

political  power. 

Tlie  nobles,  continually  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  enriched  by  the  sj)oils  of  the  cliiirch,  by 
grants  of  crown  lands,  by  great  offices,  by 
inheritance,  and  by  alliances^  had  become  possessed 
of  extensive  territories  in  every  county.  lake  their 
forefathers,  they  cherished  their  country  homes. 
They  built  noble  mansions :  they  surrounded  them- 
selves with  parks,  woods,  and  pleasure  grounds: 
their  domains  were  tastefully  planted,  cultivated,  and 
fenced:  the  traveller  recognised  theui,  at  a  glance,  as 
the  stately  a])oiles  of  the  great  and  noble.  The^e 
surroundings  were  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  than 
the  attractions  of  the  capital  James  L  had  discour- 
aged their  resort  to  Whitehall ;  ^  but  Charles  IL  had 
seduced  many  from  their  retirement^  by  the  gaieties 
and  pleasures  of  his  profligate  court  Like  the  no- 
bles of  Louis  XTV.,  they  were  in  danger  of  exchang- 
ing their  feudal  power,  in  the  country,  for  the  frivo- 
lous life  of  gilded  courtiers.  But  this  peril  to  their 
urtler  passed  away,  in  succeeding  reii^us  ;  and  the 
nobles  continued  to  enjoy  the  power,  witiiout  the  in- 
vidious privUeges  of  feudalism.   As  leaders  of  soci- 

'  '  Ho  was  wont  to  bo  very  earnest  with  the  country  pentlenien  to 
f^^o  from  Ix)ndon  to  their  country  seats.  And  soiuetimeis  he  would 
hAy  thu^  to  theiu  :  "(Jentlemen,  at  Loudon  you  are  like  ships  in  a 
sea,  which  show  like  nothing ;  but  in  your  coantrj  viUage^i  yoa  an 
like  ships  in  »  TiTer,  which  look  like  great  tiiiiigt."  —  Lord  Beoon, 
Ap«pldksgm$;  Bamej  JSM.  iv.  836. 
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etj :  as  magistrates ;  as  patrons  •!  evezy  local  enter- 
prise,  their  influence  was  paramount. 

The  coiintry  gentlemen  formed  anofheir  section  of 
the  aristooraoy  of  the  land.  Many  boasted 
of  a  lineage  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  proud*  tiycSSi^ 
eat  peer;  and  in  wealtii  and  influence  this 
more  considerable  body  even  surj^assod  the  peerapje  : 
but  these  two  orders,  instead  of  impairinpr  their  power 
by  }K)litical  rivalries,  were  firmly  united  in  princip]<  y 
and  interests ;  and  made  common  cause  in  maintain- 
ing the  ascendency  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
over  all  other  classes  of  society.  Their  power  wss 
oonfirmed  by  their  extraordinary  influence  ovev  the 
clergy.  The  bishops  were  the  relatiTes,  college 
friends,  and  tutors  of  nobles  and  ministers  of  State ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  owed  their  bene- 
fices to  the  favour  of  lay  patrons.  Most  of  them  were 
connected  with  the  county  families :  and  all  were  be- 
holden  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  squire,  for  ho8pit;ility 
and  social  coiirteHies.  Never  was  a  church  so  clos*  ly 
identified  with  the  land.  A  society  so  constituted 
naturally  commanded  political  supremacy,  until  other 
dasses  should  arise  to  contest  it ;  and  this  develop- 
ment of  social  forces,  already  silently  advancingy  was 
to  roTeal  itself  in  later  times. 
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ENQLAND  (continued), 
mn  nuBS  of  aHOBOB  in.^-THB  wam  of  ambbicam  indbpbbdbmci 

— THB  FRBBCB  BBYOLUnON— BBFBB88IOB  OF  PDBUC  OFOnOB— 

BEIGN  OP  OEOKOE  IV. — SOrTAT.  CHANOES  — (immTH  t>K  TOWNS — TS- 
CREASE  OP  DISSENT — DI8TUUBANCK  OF  THE  HALANC  E  OF  POWKK— 
THE  PRESS  AND  I'OI.TTirAL  AtilTATION — POl'L  LAK  Uti'RESisLNTATlON 
—  SALUTARY  HhKOUMS  —  UKMUCUATIC  ASPECTS  OP  THE  EINQLISH 
OOVliRKMK.NT— LOVALTY— COJiSERVATlVE  kLKMir^liTts  OK  SsOCIETT. 

Thb  first  twenty  yeaiB  of  Qeorge  UL's  reign  dis- 
played the  augmented  force  and  activity  of 
qfQ«orgc*  popular  movements.  That  monarch  eiulea- 
Youred  to  revive  the  personal  inliueuce  of  the 
sovereign,  iii  the  f^overumeut  of  the  State,  which  had 
been  little  exercised  since  the  time  of  William  ITT.; 
and  his  unpopular  measures  aroused  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, which  suddenly  revealed  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  developed  new  agencies  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  it.  The  storm  of  ridicule  and  abnse  by 
which  the  royal  favourite,  Lord  Bute,  was  driven  from 
favour:  the  bold  and  artiul  agitation  of  Wilkes:  the 
increasing  boldness  of  the  press:  the  triiim{>hant  per- 
sistence of  the  printers  in  publishing  Parliamentary 
debates:  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people:  the  in- 
fluence of  public  meetings  and  political  associations; 
and  tiie  increasing  fireedom  of  speech  in  Parliament,^ 

'  See  tho  author'H  C<>n!<tlt<itinruiJ  TT!st<>r>i.  rliaps.  vii,  viii,  ix.»  lot* 
more  particular  account  of  tUe&e  muvem^guto. 
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were  symptomd  uf  a  democratic  force  long  mikiiowu 
in  England. 

This  popular  movement  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse  from  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies. 
The  contest  between  the  two  great  English  Thewwof 
parties,  in  relation  to  the  insnrgent  colonists,  ^^^^ 
brought  ont^  in  bold  relief  the  democratic  ******* 
principles  of  1642^  and  1688— the  nnlawfnlneas  of  tas- 
ation  vithoat  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers,  throngh 
their  representatives,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
resist  oppression  by  force.    This  controversy  encour- 
aged the  formation  of  a  small  democratic  party  in 
Entrland:^  while  the  ultimate  success  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  triumph  of  the  English  party  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  farther  advanced 
the  prindples  of  democracy. 

But  it  was  in  iFrance,  far  more  than  in  England, 
that  the  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  ^g^^^ 
for  independence  encouraged  the  spirit  of  ^«u^[£«„ 
democracy.  Whatever  the  abstract  princi-  toBagiand. 
pies  involved  in  the  contest  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  colonirs,  the  lionour  and  interests  oi  Eng- 
land were  at  stake,  and  the  ft^Oincrs  of  Englishmen 
were  naturally  enlisted  in  support  of  their  own  coun- 
try:  while  in  France,  which  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  colonies  against  England,  the  principles  of 
her  new  allies  were  eagerly  espoused,  and  popu- 
larised. Englishmen,  again,  were  generally  contented 
with  their  constitutional  freedom:  while  the  French 
were  suffering  from  the  accumulated  ills  of  many 
centuries  of  arbitrary  rule.  Hence,  in  England,  the 
popular  excitement  caused  by  the  American  war  of 

■  Sieplieii,  J4fs  ^£hme  7bok$,  1 1S8-176,  ii.  28 ;  Oook»,  Md. 
Paf1(r>  ^  188:  WyvUls  JPoKHeal Piipen,  U.  468. 
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independence  soon  snbsided:  while  in  Franco,  it  con- 
tributed, with  other  grave  canses  of  political  and 
social  discontent^  to  the  momentous  reToIution  of 

The  sympathy  which  yibrates,  with  m  jsterioiu  foree, 
DMBoentiB  ihrotigh  different  nations,  in  times  of  reyohi- 
SsSSd*  iaoBf  was  illostrated  upon  {his»  as  upon  other 
similar  occasions.*  It  was  now  followed  bj 

an  active  democratic  moyement  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  failed  to  reach  any  considerable  number  of 
the  people  :  it  embraced  no  ix  rsuns  of  position  or 
influence  ;  and  it  was  sternly  repressed  by  the  author- 
ity of  Parliament^  If  France  had  contented  herself 
with  the  redress  of  her  acknowledged  grieyanoes,  and 
the  establishment  of  well-ordered  liberty,  she  would 
have  commanded  the  sympathy  of  most  Englishmen : 
bat  her  revolntionary  excesses  at  once  revolted  and 
alarmed  them.  The  principles  of  the  French  reyoln- 
tionary  leaders  were  wholly  foreign  to  English  sen- 
timents ;  and  their  wild  bloodthirstiuess  outraged 
humanity.  Hence  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
English  society  not  only  recoiled  from  any  contract 
with  democracy :  but,  in  their  determination  to  re* 
press  it,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  remonstrances 
of  Fox  and  other  popular  leaders,  were  foigetfol 
of  their  cherished  principles  of  Hberly. 

The  revolutionary  wars  and  propagandism  of  France 
Effprt«of    ii^^reased  the  repugnance  of  English  society 
miraiiitiMi'   to  French  principles ;  and  democracy  ap- 
peared to  be  utterly  crushed.    The  severity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  overwhelming  force  of  public 

*  Beo  Mifprrt,  ii.  134  rf  nfiq. 

»  E.g.  18:50,  1848.    ^upra,  pp.  2^55.  2«4. 

*  See  chap.  ix.  of  the  author's  Uormtitutional  Uutarg. 
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opixiioiiy  combined  to  stamp  it  out  Bui  the  inflnenoe 
of  the  French  rerolntion,  throughout  Europe,  was 
ne^er  eflbeed.    It  has  since  borne  fruits  in  eyery 

country;^  and  in  England,  democracy,  though  effectu- 
ally repressed,  as  an  outward  danger  to  the  State,  or  to 
the  governing  classes,  from  that  time  became  a  politi- 
cal force,  which  was  destined  to  ac  c^uire  increasing 
power  and  development  For  thirty  years  the  repres- 
sive policy  of  the  govemment  was  maintained:  prose- 
cutions of  the  press  abounded ;  and  the  populiur  dis- 
contents of  the  last  years  of  the  regency  brought 
down  upon  the  press^  and  upon  public  meetings,  re- 
strictions of  increased  severity. 

But  the  six  acts  of  liord  Sidmouth,  may  be  taken 
as  tlir  tarning-j^oint  ia  the  fortunes  of  Eng-  ^gj^ 
lisli  liberties.  Under  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  French  revolution,  society  liad  supported  the  re- 
pressive measures  of  the  government :  but  in  1819, 
when  the  hres  of  that  revolution  had  burned  out^  and 
democracy  was  no  longer  a  danger,  or  a  bugbear,  re- 
straints upon  public  liberty  were  received  with  far 
less  favour.  They  were  opposed  by  many  eminent 
statesmen,  by  the  Whig  party  in  Parliament  and  by  a 
strong  popular  sentiment  in  the  country,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

And  durini^  this  long  period  of  repression,  society 
had  undergone  remarkable  changes.    It  had  p^j^, 
advanced  in  power,  in  knowledge,  and  in  poU- 

'  '  O  tto  tlate  de  1789  est  la  grande  dntc  de  touH  les  peuples.  Beau- 
coup  d'iastitutioQS  soot  toiubees  &  cette  date  ;  cell^  qui  ne  sont  pas 
tombees  se  soDt  tiansf onn^es ;  quelqaes-ones  qui  parahnent  vivre* 
iM  icmt  plus  que  dm  cmhnB.  Dans  la  imUqiie  do  tons  lea  peaptat^ 
0t  dan*  la  tp6enlatlon  de  tons  lea  penplea,  eat  la  ttaoe  pblbMophlqiiB 
da  la  BSvoliitiiMii  Pfao^1aa.'«-JulQs  Simon,  la  LSbefte,  L  42. 
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tical  sentiment  The  middle  classes  had  attained  far 
higher  influence  and  consideration;  and  new  genera- 
tions wore  claiming  a  fuller  recogniticm  in  society  and 
in  politics,  than  any  to  wliich  their  fathers  had  aspired. 
The  exolusive  territorial  basis,  upon  which  social  pri- 
vileges and  political  power  had  long  been  founded, 
could  not  much  longer  be  maintained.  An  advancing 
society;  and  growing  intere8t8»  demanded  a  wider 
polity. 

Since  the  accession  of  QeoTge  TTT.  the  face  of  £ng- 
Growthof  ^^^^  been  changed;  and  was  still  con- 
mei«e*«id  spicuously  changing.  Her  dcstinios,  as  the 
nsvlgatloD.  commercial  and  manufacturing  country 

in  the  world,  were  being fuitilL  il.  Siiu  o  the  colonisa- 
tion of  America,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
industrial  decay  of  the  Netherlands,  England  had  been 
making  continued  advances  in  navigation,  commerce, 
and  mann&ctores.  But  the  most  signal  progress  was 
observable  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  population  had  enormously  increased ;  and  this 
increase  was  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  towns.^  Agri- 
culture was  encouraged,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  improved  ami  extended  :  but  agricultural  indus- 
try was  far  outstripped  by  trade  and  manufactures  * 
Land  which  had  once  been  the  principal  source  of 
wealth,  and  the  main  support  of  the  population,  was 
losing  its  preponderance  as  a  national  interest.  Vast 

'  In  1801  the  population  nf  GroRt  Britain  wa«5  10,04'3.3.'>4,  in  18m  it 
ha.l  increiisod  lo  lG.r):{»,:n8.  Poptdntum  Reiurnt  of  1801  and  1831 ; 
Porter,  ProgrcM  of  the  Nation,  chap.  i. 

*  la  1811,  805,998  lamilies  were  employed  in  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  and  189»0I8  in  trade  and  maaufaetarn ;  In  1881,  iNll,18l 
families  w«ro  employed  in  the  former,  and  1,484,878  in  the  lat- 
ter. In  1841, 1,480,785  penona  were  employed  in  agrlealtaiek  and 
8,898,787  in  trade  and  manufactarea.  Porter,  ohapw  it. 
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towns  had  arisen,  with  a  marvellous  growth.  The 
popuhitiou  of  London  was  equal  to  that  of  Scotland- 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  13ii  iiiiuf:^hara,  Leeds,  Sheffield 
and  Glasgow,  had  become  like  the  capitals  of  consider- 
able States.  The  woollen  and  cotton  maimfactures, 
haTing  acquired  piodigioiui  powers  from  the  spiimiiig 
jenny^  and  the  steam  engine,  were  supplying  the  world 
with  iheir  Taried  fabrics.  Mann&ctnres  of  iron,  and 
other  metals,  and  of  maehinery,  were  adTancing  with 
no  less  vigour.  Mining  enterprise  kept  pace  with 
these  industries  ,  and  the  production  of  coal  and  iron 
was  facilitated  by  all  the  resources  of  science.  The 
internal  conimnnications  of  the  country  had  iK'en  ex- 
tended by  canals,  by  the  improvement  of  navigable 
riyers,  and  by  the  best  roads  in  Europe;  and  were 
about  to  be  multiplied  by  the  wonder-working  inven- 
tions of  railwayl^  and  locomotiye  engines.  Steam 
navigation  had  made  the  sea  a  safe  highway  for  the 
coasting  trade,  and  foreign  oommeree. 

Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Stephenson  had  revolution- 
ised tlie  industry  of  Eiiylaiid  and  the  world, 
and  had  transformed  society.    Wealthy  mer-  im  relation* 
chants,  sJiipowners,  and  manufacturers  were  andminu- 
now  rivalling  the  landowners,  in  riches  and 
social  pretensions:  thousands  of  traders  were  en- 
riched by  supplying  the  wanf^  of  an  increasing  and 
prosperous  population ;  and  skilled  artificers  were  be- 
ginning to  outnumber  the  tillers  of  the  soiL  Nor 
were  these  the  only  social  changes  of  the  period.  The 
constant  accumulation  of  capital  had  created  a  con- 
siderable body  of  independent  gentry,  and  a  new  mid- 
dle class,  attached  neither  to  the  land  nor  to  trade, 
whose  chiims  to  a  share  of  political  power  could  not 
be  ignored.   Bath,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Brigh- 
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ion,  Hastings,  and  saburba  of  Liondon  bear  wit- 
neas  to  their  Bnmbers  and  their  wealth.  Th<'  balance 
of  political  power  was  shaken.  The  landed  proprie* 
tors,  profiting  hj  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
oonntij,  were  richer  than  CTer;  and  bj  the  aealons 
discha'^  of  the  public  and  private  ditties  of  their 
station,  had  sustained  their  accustomed  looiil  intiu- 
enee  :  but  they  coukl  no  longer  claim  an  undisputed 
supromacy  in  the  State.  These  industnal  and  social 
changes,  remarkable  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  have  sinoe  continued,  with  a  still  more 
striking  deveh^pmont ;  and  this  period  of  social  ad- 
vancement has  been  signalised  by  a  yet  more  memo- 
rable political  progxesa 
While  the  relationB  of  the  land  to  the  tarading  daaaes 

were  undergoing  these  notable  changes,  the 
chnreii  and  church  was  also  losinc"  much  of  her  exclusive 

authority,  as  the  reprej<entative  of  the  na- 
tional faith.  Puritanism  had  been  nearly  train]»led 
out  bv  the  restoration  ;  and  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  nonconformists  had  shared  the  contented 
slombers  of  churchmen.  The  fierce  eontontions  of 
former  times  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of  religious 
repose.  Bni  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  since  awak* 
ened  a  new  spiritual  movement ;  and  dissent  had  been 
making  alarming  progress  throughout  the  land.  Wales 
was  almost  lost  to  the  church :  the  teeming  popula- 
tions of  the  manufacturing  towns  l^ecame  the  ready 
disciples  of  dissenting  preachers :  where  the  ehureh 
had  been  neiili^ent,  dissent  was  active  and  zealous  ; 
until  at  length  the  humble  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses of  yariouB  sects  of  dissenters,  were  beginning 
to  outnumber  the  churches  of  the  establishment  The 
church  still  enjoyed  all  her  legal  rights  and  securitiea : 
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but  she  ms  no  longer  the  acknowledged  clmrcli  of 

the  people.  The  union  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  and 
Catholic  Ireland,  had  further  affected  the  position  of 
the  English  estal)lishment  as  a  State  church. 

Tlie  church  and  the  land  liad  been  firm  allies ;  and 
the  power  of  both  was  alike  impaired.  Thejr 
had  sQcoessfoUj  maintained  religions  disa-  7ft\^^*^ 

v'vji*  3  1      1      •       1  clnin  U  and 

bmtiesy  a  narrow  and  corrapt  electoral  ejs-  tiu  i«nd 
tern,  the  maidlold  abiuea  of  cloee  corpora-  ^ 
tions,  a  eriminal  code  of  reckless  seTerify,  unequal 
and  oppressiTe  taxes,  and  injurious  restrictions  upon 

trade,  and  upon  the  food  and  labour  of  the  people. 
The  conservative  powers  of  society  had  now  to  en- 
counter the  restless  and  accgressive  forces  of  demo- 
cracy. The  country  was  o])po3ed  to  the  towns ;  and 
the  church  to  Catholics  and  nonconformists.  And  in 
the  appn»ohi>«  strnggle.  society  was  now  armed  with 
new  weapons  for  coping  with  its  powerful  rulers  in 
Church  and  State. 

The  political  education  of  the  country  had  kept 
pace  with  its  material  and  social  progres&  ^^ahie^ 
No  single  cause,  perhaps,  had  more  contri> 
buted  to  this  result  than  the  free  publication  of  de- 
bates in  Parliament  Measures  had  been  discussed 
more  boldly,  by  minorities,  wlien  they  could  appeal, 
from  the  closely-packed  benches  of  the  dominant 
party,  to  the  judgment  of  their  countrymen.  And 
when  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  councils  of 
their  rulers,  a  public  opinion  was  formed,  to  which  all 
parties  were  constrained  to  defer.  If  the  press  had 
done  nothing  more  for  public  instruction,  this  single 
service  to  the  cause  of  popular  goTemment  would 
claim  the  highest  acknowledgment.  But  the  press 
had  rendered  other  services  to  the  bame  cause.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  restraints  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
ject, despite  the  severity  with  which  the  law  had  \yeen 
administered,  it  had  been  constantly  extending  its  in- 
fluence. And  as  society  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
cultivation,  a  higher  class  of  minds  was  attracted  to 
the  labours  of  the  periodical  press,' 

Sunday  newspapers  had  also  established  a  position 
in  the  periodical  press,  favourable  to  the  careful  and 
studied  investigation  of  political  questions,  and  quali- 
fied for  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  minds. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IT.,  the 
Freedom  of  P^ess  eujoyod  so  much  of  the  confidence  of 
the  press.  people  as  to  ensure  its  general  immunity 

from  rigorous  oppression ;  and  its  complete  freedom 
was  soon  to  be  established.  Ten  years  later 
were  witnessed  the  last  prosecutions  of  the 
press  by  the  government ;  and  an  unrestrained  freedom 
of  political  discussion  has  since  been  allowed  by  the 

'  The?  Edinburgh  and  Qft/trUrh/  li^rifiM  had  introduced  a  !:tates- 
man-Hke  spirit  into  |>oIitical  discussions,  in  which  tlie  opinions  of 
the  Whigani  Tory  parties  had  been  represented.  In  1823,  the  Wttt- 
mifutrr  Hi  ctfio  was  established  bv  Jeremr  Bentham,  for  the  ad- 
vanceiuent  of  his  own  opinions,  and  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Radical  party,  a?  against  the  NVhigs.  It  commence*!  with  an  as- 
sault upon  the  Edinburgh  liecirw  and  the  ^^'llip  party,  and  a  scheme 
of  radical  policy,  written  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  author  of  the  HiMory 
of  BrituOi  India,  This  new  review  continued,  for  several  years,  to 
repres«»nt  the  opinions  of  the  philosophical  radicals  and  advanced 
Liberal  party.  Written  with  force  and  spirit,  and  expressing  the 
earnest  convictions  of  the  Benthamite  and  radical  schools  of  thought, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  movement  in  public  opinion, 
favourable  to  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  State,  it  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  Liberal  cause.  See  A^Uobiography,  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  p.  87  et  seg.  This  school,  however,  was  never 
popular  in  England  :  and  the  li'  ririr,  with  all  its  ability,  failed  to 
reach  an  extended  circulation.  Ibid.  p.  129. 
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State.  This  general  freedom  of  the  press  was  followed 
by  the  repeal  of  the  advertisement  duty  in  1853,  of  the 
newspaper  stamp  in  1855,  and  of  the  paper  duty  in 
1861.  These  successive  measures  removed  every  re- 
straint upon  the  activity  and  energies  of  the  press. 
Henceforth  a  freedom  of  opinion,  unknown  in  any 
other  age  or  country,  and  unexampled  agencies  for  its 
expression,  brought  every  class  of  society  within  the 
extended  circle  of  political  thought  and  deliberation. 
Never  since  the  assembled  citizens  of  Athens  had  been 
consulted,  in  the  agora,  upon  affairs  of  State,  had  a 
whole  people  been  so  freely  called  into  council,  as  in 
England,  after  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  press. 
The  democracy  of  small  States  had  raised  its  voice  in 
streets  and  market-places :  the  democracy  of  the  great 
English  monarchy  made  itself  heard  through  its  mul- 
titudinous press.  ^ 

With  this  great  extension  of  political  freedom  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  press,  there  was  a  simultaneous 

.  .  .  Education. 

ailvance  in  the  general  education  of  society. 
It  was  not  in  political  writings  only  that  the  resources 
of  the  press  were  developed.  Cheap  literature,  ac- 
cessible to  the  multitude,  had  been  popularised  by  at- 
tractive publications,  designed  to  bring  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art  within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of 
all  readers.  The  treasures  of  the  learned  were  freely 
shared  with  mankind.  Foremost  in  this  useful  work 
were  the  teachers  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge, — Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  and  Mr.  Charles  Knight;  who  were 
successfully  followed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 

'Some  good  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  freedom  of  the  press 
in  France,  and  of  restraint«  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  Jules  Simon's 
La  Libertt,  ii.  347  et  acq. 
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Christian  Kiiowledjj;^,  and  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers, 
Schools  had  laid  the  foundations  of  instruction  :  but 
to  the  press  we  owe  the  general  spread  ol  educatioa 
and  enlightenment 
Another  agency  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
was  found  in  the  incteasing  development  ol 
poUtical  assooiationa  and  pubUc  meetings 
These  powerM  instnunents  of  agitation  had 
been  exercised  since  the  early  years  of  Geoige  UL^ 
By  these  means  the  popular  cause  of  Wilkes  had  been 
supported  :  tlie  movement  in  favour  of  ecouoiuical  and 
iTV-im    pjirliamentary  reform  advanwnl :  tlie  fanatical 

  Protestantism  of  Lord  Geoitfe  (luidou  and 

his  followers  inilamed  :  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  acliievecL  Bat  the  revolutionary 
erisis,  which  agitated  the  latter  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, arrested  the  progress  of  snch  popular  move* 
ments.  Public  meetings  and  associations,  which  had 
been  permitted  in  more  tranquil  times,  were  now  dia« 
couraged  &nd  repressed.  Popular  liberties  were  sac- 
rificed, for  a  time,  for  tiie  sake  of  quelling  dangerous 
disorders,  sedition,  and  treasonable  designs.*  Fresh 
disorders  during  the  regency  caused  a  revival  of  this 
repressive  policy ;  and  political  agitation,  in  its  vari- 
ous ioi  ins,  was  etlectually  discountenanced. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  in  whic}i  i^iblic 
Political  opinion  was  to  prevail  oyer  goTemmeuts  and 
liJSSir  parliaments ;  and  as  the  press  was  acquir- 
uoo*.  ^  increased  power  and  freedom,  so  public 
meetings  snd  political  organisations  displayed  the 
growing  force  of  popular  demonstrations.  The  asso* 
dation  of  strong  bodies  of  men  in  support  of  a  politi- 

'  Soo  the  anAor's  OontfUttHonol  Bidorif  (ff  Biigkmd,  chap.  Ix, 
>  Ibid.  chAp.  TiU 
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cal  c  Jill  BO,  (lift  (18  from  tlie  actiou  of  tlio  press  upou 
public  opinion.  It  is  more  powerful,  and  it  is  more 
demooraUo.  It  is  at  once  an  expression  of  publio 
opinion,  and  a  demonstration  of  phjaioal  force.  It 
atleats  not  only  the  convictions  of  nombexa,  but  their 
eamestnem  It  alliea  thought  with  action.  It  bringg 
men  together  lor  diBcnaaion^  as  in  the  agora ;  and  the 
reasoningy  the  eloquenee,  and  the  passions  of  the 
speakers  thrill  mnltitades  wiUi  emotion  and  stem  re- 
solves. Its  influeuce  in  politics  is  like  tliat  of  com- 
miini  oiis  and  preaching,  in  religion.  Zeal  can  only 
be  aroused  by  tlio  cnntict  of  man  with  man.  New 
thoughts  are  bom  in  the  study :  but  tliey  take  hold  of 
nations  by  association,  by  discussion,  by  sympathy, 
and  by  the  Toioes  of  the  leaders  of  men. 

Kor  is  popular  agitation  confined  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions.  The  nnion  of  nnmbens,  in 
a  common  cause,  may  threaten  force  and  TiuitaMcn. 
coercion.  Vast  assemblages  of  men  may 
occasion  tomnlts  and  dyil  war.  Meetings  of  citiaens 
in  tlie  ancient  Greek  cities,  or  in  the  modem  Swiss 
cantons,  were  free  from  danger  ;  but  prodigious  gath- 
erings in  the  populous  cities  of  Great  Britain,  may  be 
dangerous  to  life  and  property,  and  menace  ficfdom 
in  the  councils  of  the  State.  Public  discussion  may 
aasnme  the  form  of  intimidation  and  violence.  Num- 
bers, not  satisfied  with  arguments,  may  resort  to  force. 
Here  are  the  elements  of  democratic  reyolution,  so 
often  developed  with  fatal  force  in  Tarious  countries, 
and  especially  in  France.  Popular  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings, yiolent  leaders^  an  unpopular  government^  and  a 
weak  executive,  have,  again  and  again,  been  the  causes 
of  sudden  revolutions.  The  danger  of  such  revohi- 
tions  is  in  relative  proportion  to  the  good  government 
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of  States.  Where  the  government,  and  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  the  laws,  eujoy  the  contideiice  of  the  people: 
where  the  great  majority  of  subjects  are  prepared 
to  support  their  rulers :  where  priucijiles  of  wisdom, 
equity,  and  moderation  prevail  in  the  national  coun- 
cils,— there  will  the  dangers  of  revolution  l)e  the  least 
The  history  of  England,  during  the  last  hfty  yeafSy 
pieaents  striking  illustrations  of  these  trutlis.  It  ex- 
hibits the  triumph  of  great  causes  hj  political  agita- 
tion; and  it  showB  how  revolutionary  forces  haye  been 
held  in  check  by  confidence  in  tiie  goiremment^  and 
respect  for  the  laws. 

Such  being  the  force,  and  such  the  dangers  of  poli- 
tical  agitation,  we  may  proceed  to  follow  its 
Catholic  instructive  history.  The  penal  laws  against 
Catliolics  had  been  maintained  long  aft^  r 
their  policy, had  been  renounced  by  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  the  age.  Their  repeal  had 
been  advocated,  for  several  years,  in  parliament  and 
in  the  press :  but  a  powerful  majority,  faithful  to  the 
narrow  principles  of  government,  in  Church  and  State, 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  former  times*  sue- 
oessfnUy  resisted  it  At  length,  in  1823,  an  organisa* 
tion  was  created  for  securing  Catholic  relief,  which 
extended  over  the  whole  ul  Ireland.  The  Catholic 
population  were  taught  to  demand  their  rights,  as 
with  a  single  voice.  They  were  represented  in  Dub- 
lin by  the  association,  which  assumed  the  authority  of 
a  parliament :  oontribntions  were  levied  in  support  of 
the  cause  in  every  parish  :  the  press  appealed  to  the 
passions  of  the  people :  the  Catholic  pulpits  resounded 
with  fervent  exhortations  to  the  luthfuL  DHiile  the 
Catholics  were  thus  pressiiig  their  claims  by  a  move- 
ment little  short  of  national,  the  Frotestanta  were 
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resisting  them  by  Orange  societies  and  other  associa- 
tions, less  numerous  indeed,  but  not  less  earnest  and 
impastsiuned.  A  religious  war  seemed  imminent ;  and 
parliament,  not  being  yet  prepared  to  allay  the  strife, 
by  concessions  to  the  stronger  party,  resolved  in  1828 
to  protect  the  public  peace,  by  suppressing  these  dan- 
gerous associations, — as  well  Protestant  as  Catholic 
But  the  danger  could  not  be  so  arrested.  The  act  of 
the  legislature  was  evaded,  and  in  three  years  it  ex- 
pired. 

The  danger  was  now  more  fonmdable  than  ever. 
The  public  excitement  had  increased,  i^e  as- 

...  '  ^      L         t         L  I  Catholic 

sociations  were  more  violent,  and  vast  meet-  mectiuga. 
iugs  of  Catholics  were  m  s  s  t  ■  mbled,  with  tho 
discipline  and  symbols  c  i  a  military  array.  Snch 
meetings  were  not  designed  for  the  expression  of 
opinions,  but  were  threatening  demonstrations  of  phy- 
sical force.  If  snf^'ered  to  continue  Avithout  a  check, 
fiiej  endangered  the  public  peace,  and  were  calculated 
to  overawe  the  government  and  the  Protestant  com- 
munity. If  repressed  by  military  force,  there  was  the 
hazard  of  bloody  collisions  between  the  troops  and 
vast  masses  of  the  people.  The  position  was  one  of 
extreme  emergency.  The  government,  however,  pro- 
hibit<.cl  tho  meetings,  as  causing'  terror  to  peaceable 
subjects ;  and  tlie  association,  iiuw  illing.  to  bravo  a 
collision,  and  son.sible  that  the  government  was  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  force  of  public  oj)inion, 
submitted  to  the  prohibition.  Bloodshed  was  averted 
by  the  firmness  of  the  government,  and  the  discretion 
of  the  Catholio  leaders:  but  the  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation  was  pressed  with  greater  energy  than 
ever,  and  its  triumph  was  at  hand. 
In  the  next  session,  a  Protestant  ministry  and  a 
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Protestant  parliament^  pledged  to  reeisi  tiie  Catholic 
c^^,ouc     <sl»in>»»        forced  to  concede  them.  13ieir 
^21**^    convictions  were  unchanged :  bnt  they  wexe 
coerced  by  a  popular  agitation  which  they 

could  no  longer  venture  to  resist.  The  State  had  been 
overcome  by  the  irregular  forces  of  democracy. But 
the  cause  which  had  prevailed  was  just  and  righteous : 
it  had  been  too  long  opposed  by  narrow  stjitesmausliip 
and  religious  prejudice.  It  was  supported  by  eminent 
English  statesmen,  and  by  the  liberal  judgment  o£  an 
enlightened  party  in  parliament  and  in  tiie  oonntiy. 
In  these  events  we  see  the  power  ol  a  government^ 
resting  upon  public  opinion^  to  repress  disorder ;  and 
the  force  of  popular  agitation,  in  securing  the  triumph 
of  a  just  cause  without  violence. 

This  national  agitation  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
AtrJtfltion  other,  yet  more  formidable,  iu  support  of  par- 
for  pari iu-  liaTTiPTitarv  rofoi  iii.  J)oMit)eracy  had  received 
JjJ^^  a  strong  impulse  from  the  recent  revolution 
in  France ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  encouraged  its  activity.  A  popular  ministry 
was  at  length  engaged  in  passing  a  measure  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  people ;  and  was  resisted  by 
that  party  which  had  long  roled  England  by  means  of 
a  narrow  representation,  and  a  dependent  parliament 
Such  were  the  forces  opposed  to  this  measure,  that 
its  success  was  doiibtful ;  and  the  people  came  for- 
ward, with  passionate  energy,  to  supjiort  it  The  press 
was  \iolent :  political  unions  v>'ere  threatening :  pub- 
lic meetings  of  unexampled  magnitude  were  assembled. 
Biots  and  disorders  disturbed  the  public  peace.  Heyo- 
lution  seemed  to  be  impendinp^.  But  it  was  averted 
by  the  ultimate  submission  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,  to  irresistible  pressure.  The  peers 
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But  the  interests  opposed  to  tlicin  seemed  over- 
whelming. Protection  had  been»  lor  ages,  the  settled 
principle  of  English  commercial  policy.  The  laud- 
owners  and  farmers  looked  upon  restricted  imports 
of  com  as  essential  to  British  agricnltme:  the  man- 
nfactorers  were  not^  at  firsts  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  free  trade;  and  the  canse  was  resisted  by 
orerpowering  majorities  in  |)arliameni  Bat  the  agi- 
tation was  pursued  with  rare  energy  and  persistence : 
it  was  favoured  by  concurrent  political  and  social 
conditions — more  particularly  by  the  Irish  lamine — 
and  in  less  than  eight  years,  it  had  converted  public 
opinion,  rival  statesmen,  and  parliament  itself,  to  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade.  Its  victory  was  not  achieved 
without  bitterness:  the  landlords  and  farmers,  and 
{he  statemen  ranged  on  their  side,  were  assailed  with 
fierce  denunciations :  the  working  classes  were  aroused 
to  a  deep  sense  of  wrong :  but|  although  the  interests 
and  passions  of  the  multitude  were  engaged  in  the 
strife,  it  was  not  discredited  by  any  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation. 

This  agitation,  if  an  illustration  of  the  force  of 
dt  iiioeracT,  is  also  an  example  of  the  power 
of  reason,  in  a  free  State.  The  country  and 
its  rulers  were  convinced  by  argument,  and  swayed  by 
popular  demonstrations:  but  the  good  cause  was  won 
by  rational  conviction,  and  not  by  the  overruling  force 
of  democracy. 

Many  years  now  passed  without  any  conspicuous 
popular  movement  At  length,  in  1866,  the  M^eiing* 
revival  of  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  legis-  pj^^ 
lature,  aroused  some  popular  excitement 
The  lit^forra  League  announced  a  public  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  23rd  July.    It  was  prohibited 
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by  the  governmout:  but  inadequate  precautious  for 
enforcing  this  prohibition  led  to  the  memorable  de- 
gtrnction  of  the  railings,  and  the  triumphant  occap&- 
tion  of  ihe  park  by  the  mob.  In  the  following  year. 
Mar  «.  another  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  was  prohib* 
ited,  but  was  held  in  defiance,  of  the  govern- 
meni  On  both  occasions,  democracy  prevaUed  OTer 
the  goTemment :  but  the  legality  of  prohibiting  meet* 
ings  in  the  park  was  at  least  donbtlol :  and  the  weak- 
ness and  irresolution  with  which  the  popular  move- 
ment was  encountered  by  the  executive,  were  ma  inly 
responsiT>le  for  tlio  contempt  shown  by  the  populace 
to  the  authoritv  of  the  State. 

Meetings  in  Hyde  Park  have  since  been  subjected 
to  regulation,  bat  not  to  prohibition;  and  have  be- 
come public  nuisances,  rather  than  popular  demon- 
strations. If  they  sometimes  molest  society,  and 
threaten  disorder,  they  have  wholly  laOed  to  influence 
.  public  opinion,  or  to  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  are  examples  of  democracy  in  its  least 
attraetfye  fbrms,  exhibitiDg  the  sores  of  society,  and 
not  its  health  ill!  action. 

Another  siuall  agitation  scarcely  deserves  notice, 
except  that  it  was  the  last,  and  aehieved  a 
Tax.'  '  ^  sudden  succe  ss.  In  1871,  tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  having  proposed,  aa  paxt  of 
his  budget  for  the  year,  a  tax  upon  lucifer-matdies, 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  those  articles  sudden- 
ly threw  their  workpeople  out  of  employment,  who 
crowded  down  to  Westminster,  by  the  streets,  and  hj 
the  Thames  Embankment,  to  protest  against  the  ob- 
noxious proposaL  It  was  a  trivial  tax  upon  a  single 
industry,  and  found  scant  favour  with  the  House  of 
Cuiumous,  or  with  tlio  public :  the  poor  malcii-makers 
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met  wiih  general  Bjmpatbj;  and  the  abortive  scheme 
was  promptly  abandoned.  The  p op ular  demonstration 
qtiickened  the  determination  of  ministers:  but  the  new 

tax  had  been  at  once  condemned  by  public  oi)iniou ; 
and  the  succtissful  remonstrances  of  the  threatoned 
interest  can  scarcely  be  cited  as  among  the  triumphs 
of  democracy. 

From  these  examples  of  political  agitation;  we  are 
able  to  draw  some  oonclnsions  concerning 
democracy^  as  it  affects  onr  law6  and  insti- 
tationa.  The  public  peace  has  often  been  *^^^^* 
threatened  by  popular  demonstrations ;  and  rast  gath- 
erings of  men,  in  populous  places,  must  always  be  at- 
tended witli  danger.  The  orovernment  and  parliament 
have  sometimes  been  overborne  by  powerful  combi- 
nations, using  the  manifold  arts  of  modern  agitation. 
The  passions  of  society  have  been  aroused  to  the  very 
Terge  of  rebellion.  The  evils  incident  to  great  popu- 
lar excitement  are  unquestionable :  but  cases  have 
been  rare  in  which  tumults  and  disorders  have  arisen 
out  of  the  agitation  of  political  questions.  The  law 
has  been  strong  enough  to  restrain  and  to  punish 
them.  Kone  of  the  pn'cat  agitations  in  our  iii.story 
have  proved  Huccessfui  umL"^h  founded  u2")on  a  good 
cause,  and  supported  by  a  parliamentary  party,  and  by 
a  large,  measure  of  public  opinion.  Good  laws  have 
thus  been  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  legisla- 
ture: but  bad  causes,  however  clamorously  urged, 
have  £»iled  before  the  firm  resistance  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  society. 

Of  smaller  agitations  little  need  be  said :  but  they 

have  become  so  numerous  as  gravely  to  af-  ujaoragi- 

fect  the  relative  strength  of  parties,  and  the 

legislation  of  the  coontzy.   Associations  for  disestab- 
2i» 


lishing  the  cliurch,  for  legalising  marriages  with  a  de- 
ceased wife*s  sister,  for  securing  women's  rights,  for  the 
protection  of  publicans,  for  a  permissive  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  for  the  repeal  of  the  contagious  diseases 
actSy  and  for  other  objects,  have  made  their  special 
causes  superior  to  the  great  political  principles  which 
concern  general  government  of  the  State.  The 
merits  of  their  respective  causes  may  be  judged  hj 
the  ultimate  results  of  their  agitations.  Where  they 
are  good,  and  commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  country,  tliey  may  be  expected  to 
prevail :  where  they  are  founded  upon  error  or  pre- 
judice, and  are  coldlv  received,  or  condemned  by  so- 
ciety, they  will  encounter  discouragement  and  failure. 
Another  form  of  association  demands  a  special  no- 
(  tice.  The  unsettled  relations  between  capi- 
uuiuDif.  ^\  ^ji^  labour  have  been  among  the  causes 
of  successive  tumults  and  revolutions  in  France  ;^  and 
in  En^nd  they  have  been  the  cause  of  serious  mia> 
chief  to  ihe  trade  and  industry  of  tiie  country ;  but 
hitherto  they  have  had  comparatively  little  influence 
in  political  controversies.  In  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean States,  associations  of  workmen  have  generally 
aimed  at  an  im])rovement  of  their  condition  by  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  institutions  of  the  State :  wliile  in 
England  such  associations  have  striven  to  increase 
wages,  to  diminish  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  attain 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  their  employers,  by 
strikes  and  trade  regulations.  The  International  So- 
ciety'was  of  foreign  origin;  and  its  revolutionary 

'  See  Kitpra,  pp.  202.  2T0.  294,  SOS,  338. 

•  •  Social  order  is  menaced  in  its  deepest  foundations  by  the  Int€T- 
national,  which  flipv  in  the  faco  of  all  the  tradition?;  of  Tnankiod, 
which  eUacea  Uud  Ltom  thu  miad ;  famii)'  inheritance  from  life  ; 
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docirmes  were  coldly  received  by  the  working  men  of 
England.* 

The  trade  associations  of  this  conntry  have  rarelj 
concerned  themselves  in  political  affairs.  In 
1834  a  prooession  of  trades  imions  vainlj  {^i>»»<' 
endearoored  to  obtain  the  remission  of  a 
sentence  of  transportation  upon  the  Dor- 
chester labourers,'  vbom  they  regarded  as  martTrs  to 
their  canse.  Again,  in  December  1866,  a  procession 
of  trades  nnions,  amounting  to  between  20,000  and 
25,000  men,  under  Hie  auspices  of  the  Beform  League, 
marched  witli  banners  and   emblems   tlirough  the 
streets  of  London,  to  a  meeting  at  Beaufort  House, 
Kensington.^    In  itself  it  was  of  little  significance : 
but  it  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  trades  unions  for 
political  agitation.    A  later  example  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Trades  Congress  at  Sheffield  in  1873,  when  gene- 
mi  qnestions  of  legislation  and  fiscal  policy,  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  were  discussed,  in 

nations  fmm  the  civilised  world,  aspiring  solely  to  the  well-being 
of  the  wiirkmen  on  the  basis  t)f  universal  coTntnunity  .  .  .  which 
begins  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  every  political  Hchool,  and 
inonniMttiUo  with  ill  ttditiag  foms  of  gDvermiMiil*— ClfevlM  des- 
patch of  SeSor  <le  Bits  to  Spuildi  lepraMntatim  In  fbtelgn  BUAea, 
FAl  9, 1879.  Be«  also  mipra.  Introduction. 

'  'TUsfloeifltjr,  althoogh  wt  on  foot  as  a  centre  of  communication 
between  workmen  and  trades  unions  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
confines  its  operations,  in  this  country,  r}iirf1y  to  advice  in  (pies- 
lions  of  strikes,  and  has  but  very  little  money  at  its  disposal  for 
their  support :  whilst  the  revolutionary  designs  which  form  part  of 
tlie  aodety  's  programme  are  believed  to  express  the  opinions  of  the 
foreign  monbera  nther  than  those  of  the  Mtish  workmen,  whoee 
attention  Is  turned  ehieflj  to  qnestionealfectliig  wages.'— Bad  Otan- 
▼ille  to  Mr.  Layard.  8th  March,  1B73. 

'  Author's  Canst.  Hist.  ii.  405. 

*  Ann.  Reg,  1866  i  CArw.  p.  188 ;  Tkntt,  4th  Dec  1866 ;  Persooal 
obeerration. 
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a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  property  and 
capitiiL     Any  association  witli   the  objects  of  the 
International  Society  was  disclaimed  :  but  political 
questions  were  not  the  less  freely  treated. 
And,  of  late  years,  trades  unions  hare  snccessfully 

laboured  to  obtain  amendments  of  the  law 
organ  Ufr     affecting  masters  and  workmen.   Their  own 

interests,  as  unionists,  and  as  working  men, 
were  concerned;  and,  like  other  classes  of  society, 
ttiey  used  their  organisation  for  i)olitical  ends.^  Snch 
unions,  however,  are  not  witL(  >iit  their  (l^mge^^*.  Their 
numbers  present  an  overwhelming  display  of  pli%sieal 
force :  tlieir  organisation  and  discipline  are  ell'eotive. 
In  times  of  political  excitement  they  not  only  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  but  may  intimidate  and  coerce 
the  government  and  the  legislature.  Wild  theories 
concerning  goyemment^  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  have  been  spread 
amongst  ihem ;  and  might  be  espoused  with  danger- 
ous unanimity.  How  are  such  dangers  to  be  met? 
Not  by  panic :  not  by  distrust ;  not  by  irritating  re- 
pression: but  by  eontimied  eft'orts,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  people, 
to  secure  the  support  of  public  opiniun,  while  it  is 
prepared  to  resist,  with  overwhelming  force,  any  at- 

'  Mr.  Burt,  one  of  the  two  working  men's  caintliilatcs  ret  Timed  to 
the  parlioiuout  of  1874,  wrot4»  in  March  of  that  veur  ;  '  The  uuions, 
except  in  the  north  of  England,  where  they  have  hampered  theni- 
Belves  bj  bo  nnwiae  restrictions,  really  wield  little  political  power* 
fiome  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  them  wholly  Ignore  politics.  TMr 
rules  will  not  allow  them  to  mention  the  subject  In  their  meetSnga* 
They  can  take  no  united  and  vigorous  political  action.*  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  exhort  them  to  acquire  political  knowledpo,  and  ox<  rt  tliolr 
unltrcl  influence  for  thn  polttiral  emancipation  of  the  woriung  cLassea. 
— i'otf  MaU  GaieUe,  27th  March,  ld7i. 
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iempis  to  intimidate  tlie  legislature.   Sncli  are  the 

lessons  which  our  history  teaches.  There  may  be 
riots  and  disorders:  no  State  can  hope  io  be  ^vlioUy 
free  fiom  them :  but  the  working  classes,  notwith- 
standing their  preponderance  in  numbers  and  phy- 
sical force,  will  not  prevail,  unless  they  have  a  cause 
fonnded  upon  justice,  leaders  of  higher  station  than 
their  oim,  and  a  parliamentary  p^rty  to  represent 
them  in  a  eonstitational  manner.  Bevolutionary  vio- 
lence may  oTereome  a  State,  whether  it  be  an  absolute 
monarchy  or  a  repubUo:  but  the  best  securify  against 
saeh  an  event  is  to  be  found  in  the  mntoal  confidence 
of  the  government  and  the  general  body  of  the  people. 

'NMiile  expression  has  boen  given  to  public  opiniuii 
by  the  press,  and  by  popular  agitation,  con- 
stitutional changes  have  rondcrod  the  Ifp-is-  ulTnpw!" 
latnre  more  re])resentative  ot  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  people,  and  responsive  to  their 
wants  and  interests.  The  Eeform  Acts  of  1832  dimi- 
nished the  preponderating  influence  of  the  temt  rial 
nobles  and  landowners;  and  invested  the  middle 
classes  with  a  large  share  of  political  power.  The 
Beform  Acts  of  1867  and  1868,  by  the  adoption  of 
honsehold  snffi-age  as  the  basis  of  representation,  ad- 
mitted considerable  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
to  the  same  political  privileges  as  th<^  ir  employers. 
And,  lastly,  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872,  by  introducing 
secret  voting,  stnu  k  at  tlio  inJluonce  of  patrons  and 
employers  over  the  indepencicnce  of  electors. 

These  successive  changes,  having  been  made  with  a 
▼iew  to  increase  popular  influences  in  the  i„crea!.eof 
government  of  the  State,  have  been  advances  ^ 
towards  democracy.    And  since  1832,  the 
legislature  has  borne  the  marks  of  strong  popular  in- 
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spiration.  Powerful  int*  rosts  and  prmleges  Lave  been 
overthro\rn:  the  welfare  of  the  many  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  advantage  of  the  few.  But  can  it  be  af- 
firmed that  the  traditional  bounds  of  English  liberty 
h&re  been  transgressed  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  democra- 
cy has  usurped  the  place  of  settled  constitutional  ^or- 
emment  ?  Many  public  abuses  have  been  corrected : 
many  remedial  laws  have  given  wealth  and  content- 
ment to  tlie  people  :  many  constitutional  changes  have 
been  aecomijlished :  the  wrongs,  the  errors,  the  ahiisos 
and  neglect  of  centuries  were  corrected,  in  the  lifetime 
of  many  Englishmen  who  have  themselves  witnessed 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  polity.  Beli- 
gions  liberty  was  granted  to  Dissenters,  to  Oatholies^ 
and  to  Jews.  The  notorious  and  indefensible  abuses 
of  the  representation,  which  had  defrauded  the  people 
of  their  rights,  were  corrected.  Municipal  institutions 
were  restored  to  their  ideal  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment The  revenues  of  the  clinrch  wero  reviewed, 
tithes  were  commuted,  and  church  rates  abolished. 
The  shackles  were  struck  off  from  the  negro-slave: 
the  poor-laws  were  amended  :  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  code  was  mitigated;  and  a  national  sjvtem  of 
education  was  established.  The  taxation  of  tbe  coun- 
try was  reTised,  upon  equitable  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples. Bestraints  upon  the  importation  of  food,  and 
upon  trade  and  industry,  were  removed.  Free  trad© 
was  inaugurated.  Earnest  endeavours  were  made  to 
improve  the  condition,  and  appease  the  discontents, 
of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  Church  of  Catholic 
Ireland  was  disestablished:  the  rights  of  landlords 
over  their  tenants  were  regulated.  The  widespread 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  entmsied  with  the 
privileges  of  responsible  government^  were  allowed  to 
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floaiiflh  as  democratio  lepnblios,  under  (ihe  ganUKe 
aoveieignty  of  the  parent  State.  Siush  has  hwn  the 
liberal  and  progreasiye  policy  of  TgnglA^tMi  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Bat  moderation  and  equity  have  dis- 
tinguished all  the  measures  of  the  legislature.  Private 
rights  and  property  have  been  respected :  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  a  constitutioDal  State  have  been 
maintained 

The  salutary  reforms  of  this  active  period  averted 
revolution,  j^'oonded^  not  upon  theoretical  continuity 
principles  or  yague  aspirations,  but  upon  the  o'««'«»^ 
rational  experience  and  acknowledged  necessities  of 
the  country,  they  restored,  instead  of  subverting,  the 
wholesome  conditions  of  an  ancient  state,  and  a  highly 
organised  society.  English  reformers,  however  bold 
and  adventurous, 'never  broke  with  the  past :  it  was 
ever  their  mission  to  improve  and  regenerate,  rather 
than  to  destroy.^  In  the  faiiiilinr  words  of  our  re- 
nowned poet  laureate,  England  has  been: 

A  land  of  settled  government^ 
A  Und  of  just  and  old  tenown : 
Where  freedom  broadens  aioirlj  dowBt 
Fnm  precedent  to  precedent. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  demociatio  opinions  have 
gained  ground  among  consideratjle  numbers  y,^^^^^ 
of  the  people :  but  as  yet  they  have  found  no  «p'"'""»- 
representation  in  the  legislature.   If  democracy  had 

'  'Panvres  Francaitj,  si  pauvres,  et  qu!  vivent  catnpt's !  Nous 
flomiDes  d'bier,  et  ruines  de  p«^r«  en  fils  par  LouIh  XIV. ,  par  Louis 
T7,,  par  la  B^volntion,  par  I'Empire.  None  avone  demoU,  i!  a  fidla 
toot  refalfe  ft  nonvean.  1(1,  la  g^^iation  snivaate  ne  rompt  pan 
avee  la  pr^oMente :  lea  refocmea  ae  anpeipOBent  aox  institutions,  et 
le  present,  appayfi  anr  le  pasafi,  le  oonttnne.*— Talne^  JMet  wr 
fAngUUm,  diap.  tv. 
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been  makiiig  decided  adyances,  in  public  opinion,  w© 
abonld  have  seen  parliaments  growing  more  and  more 
democratio,  after  each  appeal  to  the  oonntiy.  Bat,  so 
far  from  presenting  eyidenoe  of  such  resnlts,  some  re- 
markable illustrations  of  a  different  tendency  may  be 
meiitiuin'cl.  lu  liitlo  more  tlian  two  years  after  the 
passincf  of  the  Roform  Act  of  1832,  which  had  been 
oppos(Hl  by  the  Tory  party,  as  revolutionary,  that 
party  had  nearly  recovered  their  streii<;th.  Ap^ain 
overpowered  by  the  Libn  al  party,  in  1835,  they  were 
restored  to  power  in  1841,  supported  by  a  powerful 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Three 
times  again  were  that  party  entrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ;^ 
and,  lastly,  in  1874 — when  democracy  was  taid  to 
have  reoeiyed  a  great  impulse  from  household  sofirage 
and  vote  by  ballot, — the  triumph  of  the  same  party 
over  the  party  of  progress  was  not  less  signal  than  iii 
1841, — before  those  democratic  measures  had  yet  in- 
creased the  popular  power. 
In  some  of  its  aspects,  the  government  of  England 
is  one  of  the  rarest  ideals  of  a  democracy,  in 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  world  It  is  directed  by 
o overa-' the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  whole  people. 

In  Athens,  the  citizens  met  in  the  Ecdesia, 
discussed  affairs  of  State,,  and  voted  with  impulsive 
acclamations :  but  they  only  swayed  the  destinies  of  a 
single  brilliant  city.  The  people  of  the  great  State  of 
England  cannot,  indeed,  meet  together  in  a  market- 
place :  but  they  choose  their  representatives  in  the 
national  councils,  they  assemble  freely  in  public  meet- 
they  have  the  right  of  petition,  they  enjoy  a  per- 

» Vis.  1863,  1853  and  1806. 
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fectly  free  press,  tliej  manage  all  tlieir  local  affairs, 
and  in  place  of  ruling  a  city,  thej  govern  an  em- 
pire. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  enjoys  all  tka 
securities  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  of  old-  nberty 
established  institutions,  and  of  a  powerful  SemocJiS? 
and  well  -  organised  society.  AU  orders,  ■dvanced. 
classes,  and  interests  have  foond  adequate  represen- 
tation; and  the  State  has  been  govenied  by  pnblic 
opinion,  and  not  by  the  dominating  force  of  numbers 
Bank,  property,  high  attainments  and  commercial 
opulence,  have  maintained  their  natural  influence  in 
sociefrv,  and  in  the  State. 

Loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  re5?pGct  for  the  law,  have 
contributed,  n<>t  l^^ss  than  free  institutions, 
to  the  steady  course  of  English  political  his- 
torj.  Loyidty  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sen- 
timent of  the  olden  time,  which  is  declining  in  an  util- 
itarian age.  Yet  the  period  in  which  devotion  to  the 
king's  person  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  greatest, 
was  marked  by  rival  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by 
bloody  civil  wars  and  insniTection&  The  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  the  oonvnlsions  of  the  Beformation,  the  Catho- 
lic insurrections  and  plots  against  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  revolution  of 
1688,  tlie  Jacobite  rebellions  of  George  I.  and  George 
IT.,  are  blots  upon  the  iileal  loyalty  of  former  ages. 
If  kings  held  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of 
their  people,  they  were  yet  identified  with  hostile 
parties  in  the  State,  with  religious  persecutions,  with 
judicial  murders,  and  with  cniel  severities  against 
great  numbers  of  their  subjects.  The  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  their  own  followers  may  have  been  great : 
bat  {he  allegiance  of  the  country  was  divided  by  the 
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bitterest  leads.  If  they  were  beloved  by  maajt  bj 
many  were  they  feared  and  bated. 

Bnt  oonstitntional  goTemment^  while  it  baa,  in  a 
xtitetof  great  measure,  withdrawn  the  monarch  from 
upon  that  personal  exercise  of  power,  which  ap- 
loyaity.  peals  to  the  imagination  of  men,  has  relieved 
him  from  party  conflicts,  from  responsibility  for  un- 
popular measuvps,  and  from  the  rigours  of  the  ex- 
ecutive government.  If  he  is  not  associated  with  de- 
votion to  a  cause  or  a  party,  neither  is  he  pursued 
with  the  hatred  of  religious  sects  or  political  factions. 
The  ranoonr  of  his  sabjects  is  ezhansted  npon  one 
another :  he  is  himself  above  and  beyond  it :  none 
can  reach  him,  upon  his  throne.  He  holds  an  even 
balance  between  rival  statesmen  and  parties  :  he  es- 
pouses no  cause  or  policy.  Ministers  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives ;  and  take  npon 
themselves  the  unpopularity  of  every  act  of  the  ex- 
ecutive«  At  the  same  time,  all  honours  and  acts  of 
grace  proceed  directly  from  the  crown  itself. 

All  these  oirctimstances  concur  in  associatmg  loy- 
Loyaitv  and  alfy  With  patriotism,  and  a  respect  for  law 
i^notiMn.  order,  of  which  the  crown  is  at  onoe 
the  sjTnbol  and  the  guarantee.  Such  sentiments  are 
more  constant  and  enduring  than  loyaltj'  itself ;  and 
they  are  the  special  characteristics  of  Englishmen. 
They  sustain  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  even  when  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  sovereign  is  weakened  by  ex- 
ceptional causes.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts, 
several  sovereigns  failed  to  conciliate  the  affections 
and  sympathies  of  their  subjects*  William  nX,  not- 
withstanding his  great  services  to  the  State,  was 
unpopular.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  his  manners 
were  cold  and  ungeniaL    The  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
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was  illumined  with  glory  :  but  though  her  amiability 
won  hor  the  title  of  *Good  Queen  Amie/  she  bad 
none  ol  the  qualities  which  aronse  devotion.  The 
two  first  Georges  were  foreigners,  and  took  little 
pains  to  acquire  popularity  with  their  alien  subjects ; 
while  the  loyalty  of  the  country  was  undermined  by 
Jacobite  intrigues. 

But  with  George  UL  the  traditional  loyalty  of  the 
English  pegple  was  revived.    He  was  an  Lojatty  to 
Englishman,  a  plain  country  gentleman,  of 
8im]>Ip  tastes  and  habits,  pious  and  domt^ntie,  and 
fairly  representing  the  character  of  the  Englishmen 
of  his  time.  He  took  too  active  and  personal  a  part  in 
politics,  to  escape  occasional  unpopularity :  but  he  gen- 
erally possessed,  throughout  his  long  and  chequered 
reign,  the  affections  of  his  people.  The  character  of 
George  IV.  was  not  such  as  to  command  re-  ^^^^^ 
spect ;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  braved  unpopularity  by  his  proceedings 
against  Queen  Caroline.    Yet  was  he  greeted  with 
remarkable  demonstrations  of  loyalty  ;  and  his  ad- 
miring peoplo  delighted  to  honour  *  the  fii-st  gentle- 
man in  Europe.'    The  name  of  "William  IV.  ^^^^ 
being  associated  with  the  great  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  he  became  the  most  popular 
of  kings :  but  politics  are  an  unstable  foundation  of 
pnbliif  attachment ;  and  before  the  close  of  his  reign, 
his  popularity  had  sensibly  declined. 

With  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  ehivalrons 

loyalty  of  Englishmen  was  revived.   A  fair 

voiniK  Ouoen,  endowed  with  every  virtue,  Oiucn 
*  .  ,        '  vksloria. 

and  graced  with  every  accompli sLnient,  won 

the  readv  affections  of  her  people.  None  of  her  an- 
cestors had  aroused  a  loyalty  so  genuine  and  uni- 
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Tf^rsftL  Holding  herself  above  poHtical  parties,  and 
AiiUifally  obeerring  the  obligations  of  a  constitutional 
soTereign,  her  populariij  has  neyer  been  impaured  bj 
the  errors  of  statesmen,  or  {he  jealousy  of  faotkma 
Ne^er  did  soyereign  more  tmlj  deserrei  or  more 
abundantly  enjoy,  the  loyalty  of  a  nation.  Bestrained 
by  a  i^^roiit  iifflietiou,  and  afterward-s  by  ill  heakli, 
from  some  of  the  more  public  functions  of  sove- 
reignty, it  was  feared  by  many  that  her  })opularity 
had  declined  :  but  such  fears  were  promptly  dispelled, 
whenever  the  people  ioimd  an  oocasiou  for  displaying 
their  feelings. 
No  more  touching  example  of  loyal  and  affectionate 

devotion  to  the  Qaeen  and  the  royal  family 
recovery  of  CSA  be  ecmoeiyed,  than  the  episode  of  the  ill- 
^oi'wS^   ness  and  reooyeiy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 

the  winter  of  187L  While  he  was  in  danger, 
the  anxiety  of  all  classes  was  that  of  friends  and  re- 
lations :  crowds  pressed  forward  to  read  tlie  bulletins: 
the  thouprhts  of  all  men  were  fixed  H])on  the  sufi'erer 
at  Sandnngham.  A\  hen  his  Imppy  recovery  was  cele- 
brated by  the  thanksgiving  at  8t  Panl's  Cathedral, 
not  even  George  HL  on  a  similar  occasion,  received 
demonstrations  of  attachment  so  earnest  and  nniver* 
saL  Ko  man  who  witnessed  the  events  of  that  memo- 
rable daj, — the  solemn  service  in  the  metropolitan 
ehnrch,^the  vast  crowds  that  greeted  the  royal  pro- 
cession, vdth  earnest  sympathy,  for  many  miles,  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  the  rejoicings  of  a  whole 
people,  will  venture  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Nor  have  such  niaiii ft  stations  of 
hearty  loyalty  been  confined  to  the  capital  When- 
ever Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bo jal  Family,  have  visited  great  indnstrial 
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or  manufaotaring  cities,  wliicli  ure  supposed  to  be 
leadened  wiih  a  lepublioan  spirit,  they  have  been  re- 
oei^ed  with  enthusiastic  devotion. 

All  evidence,  therefore,  contradicts  the  assertion 
that  loyalty  lias  declined  in  England.    The  jjop^. 
personal  sentiment  is  sustained,  with  all  its  [^JbiJ.^ 
touciimg  interests  and  affections;  and  it  is 
associated  with  a  sober  reverence  for  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.^   It  is  well  known  that  le- 
pablican  speculations  have  occasionally  been  ventured 
npou  :  but  they  have  not  found  favour  with  any  eon* 
siderable  class  of  society:  they  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  single  constituency :  they  have  hot  been 
eves  whispered  in  Parliament ;  and  they  are  repelled 
by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 

While  loyalty  to  the  crown  has  survived  all 
thf  advances  uf  democracj',  the  church  has  comerfft- 
awakened  from  a  long  period  of  inaction,  and  p,;^,pn,g^ 
by  her  zeal  and  good  works,  has  recovered  '"^'^^'y- 
much  of  her  former  influence;  while  the  continual  in- 
crease of  wealth  has  strengthened  the  conservative 
elemenis  of  society.  The  nobility,  augmented  in  num- 
bers, still  enjoy  an  influence  little  less  than  feudal, 
in  their  several  countiea  The  country  gentlemen, 
united  with  them  in  interests  and  sympathies,  have 
become  fax  richer  and  more  powerfol  than  in  the 
time  of  (George  TTT. :  while  they  have  advanced,  still 
more  conspicuously,  in  culture  and  accomplishments. 
Trained  in  the  public  schools  and  universities,  the 
army,  and  the  Inns  of  C  ourt,  they  are  qualified,  as 
well  for  their  high  social  position,  as  for  the  magis- 

*  *B«Tei«iioo  for  the  past,  ooiifld«MM  In  the  tment^  faith  in  th« 
fatafe»  that  is  the  sum  of  Englteh  Btatesnuuisbip^'— %eecih  of  Sir 
William  Yernon  Harooort  at  Oxford,  8th  Sept,  1978. 
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traoj  and  pnblio  affiuis.  Commeroial  wealth  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  land;  and  merchants  and  mann- 
&otaieis  have  xecinited  the  ranks  of  a  dass,  to  whom 
they  were  onoe  opposed.  The  goodly  array  of  inde- 
pendent gentry,  multiplied  by  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  by  public  employments,  have 
generally  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  pro])rietors  of  the 
SoiL  The  professional  classes,  enlarged  in  numbers, 
in  Tarieij  of  pursuits,  and  in  social  influence,  have 
geneially  associated  themselves  with  the  property  of 
the  country,  with  which  their  fortunes  are  identifled* 
The  employers  of  labour,  anxiously  concerned  in  the 
safety  of  their  property  and  interests,  and  irritated 
by  the  disputes  of  their  workmen,  have  looked  coldly 
upon  democratic  movements.  Great  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  the  employment  of  ])ublic  companies  and  com- 
mercial firms,  may  be  included  in  the  ranks  which 
give  stability  to  English  society.  It  may  be  added 
that  many  of  the  higher  grades  of  operatives  invest 
their  savings,  and  are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of 
their  employers;  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  workLig  classes  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  rich. 
A  society  so  strong,  so  varied,  and  so  composite, 

assures  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and 
3tio!w7'  the  equitable  policy  of  our  law&  In_Fr^ice, 

the  disorganization  of  society  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  revolutions :  in  England,  its  sound  con- 
dition has  been  the  foundation  of  political  progresji 
and  constitutional  safety. 
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AARAU,  Peace  of  [Swus  Con- 
federation]. 

Absolutism,  evils  of,  ii.  IQl ;  of 
the  Frencli  Republic,  liML 

Achaian  T/ea»ue,  the,  its  services 
to  Greece,  L  liia ;  ouo  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  a  federal 
State,  1^ ;  compared  with  de- 
mocracy of  Athens,  135.  ISfi. 

Act  of  Mediation  [Sinss  Confede- 
ration]. 

Advertisement  duty  repealed,  ii. 
476. 

Affre,  Monseigneur,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  killed  on  the  barricades, 
ii.  m 

A^tation,  political,  in  England, 
477-4-S8  ;  the  moral  of,  ii.  482. 

Agora,  the,  its  beneficial  influ- 
ences,  L  47. 

Agrarian  law,  of  Spurius  Cas- 
sias, L  ISl  ;  of  Licinius,  ; 
continually  demanded  in  Rome, 
129  ;  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  183. 

m 

Agricultural  communities,  con- 
servative, but  with  elements 
favourable  to  freedom,  Intro<i. 
xxxvii.  ;  different  classes  of 
cultivators,  xxxviii.  ;  the  M«'- 
tayer  system,  xxxviii. ;  general 
character  of,  xl.;  in  Greece,  L 
fiQ ;  in  Rome,  158,  163,  llfi ;  in 
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the  dark  ages,  280  ;  in  Italy, 
2M ;  in  Switaerhwid,  3^  353- 
355.  321  ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
ii.  2 ;  in  France,  9L  ;  in 

England,  350,  374,  4GL 

Albigenses,  the,  L  222  ;  ii.  &L 

Albizzi,  the  [M</rence]. 

Alfred  the  Great,  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Danes  in  England, 
u.m 

Alkmaar,  the  siege  of,  ii.  ^ 

Alps,  the,  scenery  of,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  man,  L  348. 

Alva,  the  Duke  of  [Netlurland^^ 
the]. 

American  War  of  Independence, 
the,  a  prelude  to  revolution  in 
Europe,  ii.  134 ;  alliance  of 
France  with  the  colon Lsis,  IM  ; 
stimulates  the  popular  move- 
ment in  England,  ifiS  :  and  in 
Franco,  469.  ' 

Amiens,  peace  of,  ii.  220. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  the,  L  52. 

AmfterdaTTj.  attempts  of  William 
11.  of  Oranpfe  to  seize,  ii.  76. 

Anabaptists,  the,  L  281 ;  in  Eng. 
land,  their  ideal,  ii.  440. 

Anglo-Saxons,  the  [Enjlnnd]. 

Anjou,  the  Due  d',  sovereign  of 
the  United  Provinces,  except 
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Holland  and  Zealand,  ii.  52 ;  his 
match  with  Queen  Elizal^eth 
broken  off,  51 ;  takes  the  uath 
to  observe  the  charters  and  con- 
stitutions, 52 ;  his  treason,  58^ 
51^ ;  his  departure  and  death, 

Anti-Com-Law  League,  the,  its 
action  and  triumph,  ii.  486  ; 
moral  of  tiie  agitation, 

Antinomians,  the,  ii.  ML 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  the,  its  suc- 
cess, ii.  484- 

Antwerp,  burnt,  and  its  citizens 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
51  ;  raid  of  Anjou  on,  5S ;  ca- 
pitulates to  Prince  of  Parma, 
fiL 

Arabs,  the  [Saracerui]. 

Aragon,  liberties  of  the  Cortes, 
ii.  22 ;  insurrection  in,  21L 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  his  politi- 
cal views,  Introd.  xsiii.  n, 

Archons,  government  of,  at  Ath- 
ens, L  2fl ;  office  thrown  open 
by  Aristidea,  21 ;  election  by 
lot,  28  ;  deprived  of  judicial 
functions,  2iL 

Areopagus,  the,  its  powers,  L 
7S. ;  obnoxious  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  28  ;  stripped  of  its 
powers,  2fta 

Aristocracy,  one  of  the  first  forms 
of  tfovernmeiit,  Introd.  xxvii.; 
its  influence  surviving  its  ex- 
clusive power,  xxviii.  ;  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  a  pastoral 
State,  XXX vii.  ;  aptitude  of,  for 
government,  Iv.  ;  conflicts  with 
the  people,  Ivii.  ;  conflict  of, 
with  democracy,  L  5d  and  il  ; 
united  with  monarchy  and  pop- 
ular institutions  at  Sparta.  (iS 
and  IL  :  the  Roman  patricians, 
1^  148^  150,  151;  fusion  of 
old  and  new,  at  Rome,  ViO,  IM  ; 
political  reaction  of  iioman, 
122  ;  ascendency  of,  after  fall 
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of  the  Gracchi,  188  ;  the  novi 

homines,  liMl;  relations  of,  with 
tlie  Church  of  Komt* ,  249  ;  the 
feudal,  252  ;  of  Venice,  802, 
»qq.;  conflict  of,  with  demo- 
cracy at  Genoa,  31i2 :  at  Flor- 
ence, 317.  9qq.  ;  growth  of  a 
new,  at  Florence,  821 ;  the 
commercial,  a^i.*).  ilfyj ;  of  Berne, 
afifi  ;  of  Fribimrg.  'Mi ;  of 
France,  ii.  Iii2 ;  in  England. 
860,  all ;  power  of,  after 
the  Revolution,  4(i;^. 

Armies,  standing-,  the  formation 
of,  a  check  to  tlie  devi'lopmcnt 
of  democracy,  Introd.  Ixi.  ;  in- 
jurious effects  of,  Ixi. ;  conse- 
quences of,  in  Rome,  L  123 ; 
danger  of,  under  Marina,  120 ; 
organised  under  the  empire, 
212 ;  governed  Borne.  222  :  ap- 
proach to  establishment  of, 
by  Swiss  Confederation,  225  ; 
raised  by  Charles  the  Bold,  ii. 

2a. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  [liomf]. 

Artevelde,  James  van,  becomes 
leader  of  the  Flemings,  ii.  Ifi ; 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  his  ex- 
ploits, Ifi ;  his  death,  12. 

—  Philip  van,  his  exploits  and 
death,  ii.  17^  18. 

Arundel,  E!arl  of,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  ii. 

Aryans,  their  original  seat  and 
migrations,  L  40,  41  ;  their 

civilisation  attested  by  their 
language,  41  ;  contributed  to 
European  liberty,  ^  n. 

Associations  [Palitie/il  A8»oeia- 
tions]. 

Athens,  contrasted  with  Sparta, 
L  fifi  ;  the  intellectTial  centre  of 
Greece,  20  ;  an  oligarehv,  gov- 
ernment by  Archons,  20  ;  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  21  :  council 
of  Four  Hundred,  22  ;  Ecclesia, 
2S;   encouragement  of  com- 
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merce,  ;  suspension  of  free- 
dom under  PeLsistratus  and  his 
sons,  23  ;  constitution  of  Cleis- 
thcnes,  73. ;  division  into  ten 
tribes,  21;  Sonate  of  Five 
Hundred,  25  ;  the  Eccle^ia,  75; 
ostracism,  25 ;  changes  in  con- 
stitution of  Cleisthenes,  22; 
reforms  of  Pericles,  2ti ;  the 
Areopag^ua,  2fi  ;  the  dicasterie», 
2Ji :  scrutiny  of  magistrates,  81 ; 
restraints  upon  the  democracy, 
82  ;  increased  power  of  the  Ec- 
clo4ia,  8^  ;  the  Couucil  of  Five 
Hundmd,  83_;  introduction  of 
paymtnit  for  public  services, 
84, 85^  8fl ;  popular  amusements 

Srovided  at  expense  of  the 
tate,  82  ;  distribution  of  pro- 
fits of  minesof  Ijaurium  among 
the  citizens,  87,  ;  public 
works  promoted  by  Pericles, 
82 ;  the  Theoricon,  88 ;  exam- 
ple of  a  pure  democracy,  Qfi ; 
ambassadors  received  by  the 
as"Tf  mbly,  fll  ;  her  democratic 
influence,  d2. ;  overthrow  of 
the  democracy  by  Peisandor, 
92 ;  overthrow  of  the  oli- 
garchs. M :  a  polity  estab- 
lished. 21 ;  democracy  restored, 
81;  humiliation  and  surrender 
of  the  city  to  Lysander,  fil ; 
rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  115  ; 
proscription,  05;  rescued  by 
Thrasybulus.  Q!i ;  the  demo- 
cracy restored,  flfi  ;  decline  of 
her  ascendency,  M  ;  her  orators 
and  philosophers,  fil  ;  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  fall  of  the  demo- 
cracy, fiL 

-  Her  greatness  under  the  de- 
mocracy, 'M  ;  coincidence  of  en- 
lightenment and  freedom,  92  ; 
her  warlike  spirit,  IM ;  her 
great  victories,  IQl  ;  employ- 
ment of  mercenar?  troops,  101  ; 
its  bad  effects,  ;  lier  politi- 
cal  activity,  IM  ;  her  leaders, 
IM ;  infliuMire  of  birth.  105. 
1D6  :  di<^paragementof  the  'de- 
magogues,' WQ. :  good  and  bad 
YOL.  II.— 22 
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dema^oprnos,  102 ;  study  of 
oratory,  ilil ;  the  sophisU^,  107; 
freedom  of  speech,  the  uulural 
growth  of  Athenian  life.  102 ; 
attempt  to  restrict  it,  109.  xl  ; 
licence  of  the  stage,  110 ;  So- 
crates an  example  of  Athenian 
toleration,  and  of  it^  breach, 
110 ;  the  dran  n,  niu&ic,  111. 
112  ;  means  of  culture,  112  and 
n.;  &mallnei<s  of  Athens  as  a 
State,  113  ;  rudene.»-8of  its  form 
of  government,  114 ;  need  of 
representation,  115  ;  the  Greek 
reiipon,  Uil ;  fslaverk*.  120 ; 
8elti.->h«eb8  of  Atlienian  policy, 
121  ;  Athenian  franchise,  1^  ; 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  123  ; 
lowering  of  the  character  of 
the  democracy,  123 ;  its  power 
increased,  121 ;  burthens  upon 
the  rich,  and  upon  the  poor, 
•125  ;  patriotism  undeimined  by 
payments  for  attendance,  125. 
126  ;  paid  advocates,  122  ;  popu- 
lar judicature,  128;  the  Syco- 
phants, 128 ;  public  amuse- 
ments at  cost  of  the  State,  122  ; 
the  system  completed  hy  Eubu- 
lus,  180  ;  uu.'-a})propriation  of 
money,  1S2  ;  corruption  of  gene- 
rals and  envoys.  132  ;  efforts  of 
Deraoj^theiies«  to  reform  abuses, 
133 ;  poor  lawi*,  133 ;  public 
life  in,  compart  d  with  Home, 
lfi8  ;  Athenian  democracy  com- 
pared with  Roman,  218  ;  their 
judicatures  o<ini]mred,  219  ; 
compared  with  Florence,  SliL 

Athens,  the  Duke  of  [Florence], 

Augsburg.  Diet  of,  allows  rulers 
to  determine  the  faith  of  their 
subjects,  ii.  35^  il 

Augustus  [Oetatim]. 

Austria,  the  Qerman  Emperor 
signs  Declaration  of  Pilnitz.  ii. 
100  ;  joins  with  Prussia  in  de- 
claration of  war  against  France, 
167  :  Francis  II.  renounces  title 
of  Emperor  of  Qenuany,  22(i ; 
insurrections  in  Italy  against 
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her  rule  (1848),  282;  disturb- 
ances at  Vienna,  abdication  of 
the  Emperor,  288 ;  new  consti- 
tution, 2^ 

BAILLY,  Mayor  of  Paris,  ii. 
153  ;  resigns,  Ifil :  execut- 
ed, 1114- 


BLA 

to  1848,  28a  ;  remains  at  peace 
in  1848,  2M  [A^^etherlands,  and 
HiUicrland*,  kingdoin  of  the], 

Berlin,  insurrection  at,  1848,  ii 

22(L 

B<»madotte,  elected  King  of  Swe- 
den,  ii.  22fi. 


Ball,  John,  his  bold  social  doc-  Berne,  a  municipal  republic,  L 

♦    ^io-  ox'y  .  :„:i  'i" -a.  1  » 


trines,  ii.  ML 

Ballot,  the,  used  in  Rome,  L  181; 
adopted  in  England,  1872,  ii. 
4»3. 

Barbt's.  his  insurrection,  ii.  268  ; 
its  object.  208 ;  resisted  by 
Lamartine,  208  ;  mfmber  of 
provi.siouul  government,  arrest- 
ed, 3if2. 

Barcbone's  Parliament  [England]. 

Bameveldt.  Jan  van  Olden,  sup- 
ports Prince  Maurice,  ii,  65 ; 
his  peace  policy,  ill ;  his  illegal 
arrest  and  execution,  24* 

Barras,  ii.  20L  214- 

Barrot,  Odillon,  his  opposition  to 
repressive  measures  of  Louis 


352  ;  privile<r«^s  of  its  l>urjLrhers, 
252 ;  forms  alliance  with  Fri- 
bourg,  Bienne,  and  Neufchutel, 
352;  its  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, 886,  3fi2  ;  corruption  of 
the  rulers,  381  and  n.  ;  peasant 
war  in,  382  ;  becomes  an  oligar- 
chy, j£Ml;  intervenes  n«^in8t 
the  burghers  of  Geneva,  ^iCi; 
again,  with  ZQrich,  France,  and 
Sftvoy,  occupies  the  town,  and 
suppresaes  its  liberties, 
heavy  contributions  levied  by 
the  French,  AQQ ;  oligarchic 
rule  restored,  ilM  ;  revolution 
of  1830,  405;  conciliation  of 
parties,  412. 

Bcrri,  die  I>uc  de,  assassination 

of,  ii.  242. 


Philippe,  ii.  2M :  leads  agita-  Bianchi  and  Xeri,  the,  at  Flor- 

tion  lor  reform,  270,  228  ;  niin-  ence,  L  ailL 

ister  with  M.  Thiers.  281 ;  first ,  ^       ^   .     .  ^ 

minister.  282  :  his  ministry  dis-  Bible  the  Enprlish,  its  influence 


minister,  282  ;  his  ministry  dis- 
missed by  Louis  Napoleon,  308  ; 


on  English  society,  ii.  878. 


invited  to  form  a  ministry,  lill.  ^  Billaud-Varennes,  ii.  189  202, 


Basle,  a  municipal  republic,  L 
857 ;  its  mixed  constitution, 
368.  302 :  peasant  war,  382  ; 
revolution  at,  396  ;  the  bishop- 
ric annexed  to  France.  3fiil  ; 
domination  of  the  town  over 
the  country,  404. 

Bavaria,  abdication  of  King  Lud- 

wig,  ii . 

Belgium,  Celtic  settlers  in,  ii.  3  ; 
occupied  by  the  Franks,  4  ;  in- 
surrection in.  85  :  made  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  under  Leopold 
85 ;  ascendency  of  Ultramon- 
tanism,  85  ;  progress  of,  1830 


203- 

Bishops,  in  England,  nominated 
by  the  king,  li.  821 ;  propc^al 
of  the  Commons  to  deprive 
them  of  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  412  ;  the  bill  passed, 
415  ;  reinstated  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 456. 

Blanc,  Louis,  Bocialist  leader,  it 
2ii5 ;  attempts  tu  org-nnize  na- 
tional workshops,  21K).  2112  and 
n.  ;  resisted  by  l>amartine,  222 ; 
takes  part  in  invasion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  300 ;  in  storm- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  801 ;  mem- 
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her  of  provisional  government, ' 
arrested,  301. 

Blanqui,  takes  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  Barbes,  ii.  268;  leader 
of  the  Red  Hepublicaus  in  in- 
vasion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
;  member  of  provisional 
government,  arrested,  SQL 

Bohemia,  provisional  government 
proclaimed  at  Prague,  ii.  288. 


surance  chamber,  7 ;  expels 
the  French  garrison,  Ifi ;  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Cour- 
trai,  IQ ;  joins  in  war  against 
Count  of  Flanders,  1& ;  resists 
Philip  the  Good,  22. ;  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  Archduke 
Maximilian  by  the  townsmen, 
2a ;  they  extort  a  treaty  from 
him,  25 ;  unsucce-ssfully  at- 
tacked by  Duko  of  Anjou, 


Boissy  d'Anglas,  his  firmness  as  Brussels,  capitulates  to  Prince  of 
president  of  the  Convention,  ii.      p^^^^  .y      .  ^^.^ 


Bologna,  the  head  of  the  confed- 
eration of  cities  south  of  the 
Po,  L  ^ ;  joins  the  Lombard 
League,  'dlA ;  staunch  to  the 
Quelphic  party,  'Mii. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  made  King  of 
Westphalia,  ii.  22iL 

— ,  Joseph,  made  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  ii.  220. ;  king  of 
Spain,  228. 

— ,  Louis,  made  King  of  Holland, 
and  deposed,  ii.  22^ 

— ,  Napoleon  [Napoleon  Bona- 
parte]. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  ii.  1112  ;  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Assembly  at.  '^L 

Borromean  League,  the,  alliance 
of  Seven  Catnolic  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  L  38xL 

Bourbonsf  the,  fruitless  attempts 
at  fusion  of  the  two  houses,  ii. 

m 

Bourgeoisie,  the,  the  middle  class 
in  France,  ii.  LLfi- 

Brahmans,  the,  interpreters  and 
administrators  of  the  law,  L  4 ; 
^  pride  of  caste,  5. 

one  of  the  leaders  of 
itd-<!Jorn-Law  League,  ii. 

Central  mart  of  the 
^^eague,  ii.  ii ;  its  in- 


new  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, M± 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  proceed- 
ings against  him  threatened, 
ii.  2Si2  ;  the  parliament  dis- 
solved to  avert  them,  SQA  ;  im- 

Ceachment  voted,  agaiu  saved 
y  a  dissolution,  'MYii. 

Buddhism,  freedom  unknown  to, 

L  a. 

Bugeaud,  Marshal,  commander  of 
Paris,  ii.  2S2. 

Bureaucracy,  growth  of,  at  Rome, 
L  211L 

Burgundy,  House  of,  acquires 
Kovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, 
ii.  22- 

Bussolari,  Jacob  dei,  his  enter- 
prise at  Pavia,  L  '^L 

CADIZ,  capture  and  sack  of,  by 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  ii. 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Roman  democracy, 
L  2Q1  ;  bids  for  popularity,  2m ; 
Pontifex  Maximus,  204  :  alli- 
ance with  Ponipey,  205 ;  his 
popular  measures,  200 ;  mili- 
tary commands,  2£^ ;  victories, 
202;  triumvir,  208;  rivalry 
with  Pompey,  ^Ki  ;  crosses  the 
Rubicon,  210  ;  master  of  Rome, 
211  ;  his  powers  and  policy, 
211  ;  his  constitutional  and  re- 
medial laws,  212  ;  slain,  21S  ; 
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the  assassins  justified  by  Mon- 
t€»sqiiiea,  u.  ;  routs  the 

Ht'lvftii,  MIL 

Calendar,  reformation  of  the,  ii. 

Calonne,  ii.  135  ;  his  measures, 
137  ;  his  fall,  13L 

Calvin,  John,  his  scheme  of 
church  government,  L  282  ;  his 
influence  in  reformation  of 
Switzerland,  382 ;  his  rule  in 
Geaeva,  ;  moral  influence 
of  his  reli^ou3  discipline,  385  ; 
his  doctrines  and  polity  em- 
braced by  many  in  England,  ii. 

aia 

Calvinists.  the  supiwrters  of  po- 
litical Iil>erties,  Introd.  Ixv. 
[Puritans]. 

Capital  punishment,  for  political 
ofF<>nces  abolished  in  France, 

ii.  21iii 

Capitalists,  a  class  of,  created  at 
Rome,  L  ill ;  in  France,  be- 
come a  power  in  the  State,  ii. 
115. 

Cft^^ni,  Florentine  statesman,  L 

Carrier,  at  Nantes,  ii.  193,  202- 

Carthage,  its  republican  consti- 
tution, L  ill ;  democratic  ele- 
ments, 32 ;  growth  of  an  oli- 
garchy, 32;  analogy  Avith  con- 
stitution of  Venice.  32 ;  the 
Punic  wars,  104  ;  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Ilnnnibal,  IM  :  colony 
at,  founded  by  Ca»ar,  213. 

Ca9te,  in  India,  L  5 ;  in  Persia, 
15 ;  in  Egypt,  2L 

Castile,  liberties  of,  the  Cortes, 
ii.  22;  the  liing  deposed.  21; 
remonstrance  of  the  holy  junta 
rajected  by  Charles  V. .  2&:  in- 
surrection undpr  Pndillfi,  sup- 
pressed, and  Padilla  put  to 
death,  28. 


CHA 

Catalonia,  the  king  deposed  by 
the  people,  ii.  2L 

Cathelineau,  Vendean  leader,  11. 

189. 

Catholic  A^orintion,  the,  formed, 
ii.  48Q;  Act  for  supprestiion  of, 
passed,  481 ;  meetings  prohib- 
I    ited,  48L 

Catholic  Emancipation,  conceded, 
I    ii.  482. 

Catholics  [Church  of  Romf]. 

Catiline,  L.  Sergius,  his  conspi- 
racy, L  204. 

Cato,  the  censor.  L  176. 
I  Cato.  M.  PorciuH,  leader  of  sena- 
'     torial  party,  L  204 ;  his  tactics, 

Cavaignac,    General,  appointed 
IMctator,  suppresses  Socialis* 
insurrection  at  Paris,  ii.  ; 
his  measures,  204 ;  candidate 
I    for  the  Presidency,  304. 

Celts,  the,  their  early  condition, 
Introd.  xlvi. ;  state  of  countries 
peopled  by,  xlvi.,  xlvii. ;  settlers 
I     in  Belgium,  ii.  3 ;  in  England. 
322. 

Cen.snrshlpof  the  Press,  in  France, 
I  partially  removed,  ii.  2iffl ;  re- 
I     moved,    241  ;    revived.   242  ; 

abolished,  242  ;  restored.  248 ; 
I  abolished.  248:  in  EIngland, 
I     under  Cromwell,  44t>. 

Centralisation,  in  France,  U.  99- 

I  101- 

Chambord,  Comte  de,his  resoInt« 
adhesion  to  the  white  flofr,  ii. 
345  ;  failure  of  attempts  at  fn« 
sion,  34fl. 

i  Changamier,  General,  prevents 
I    storming  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
li.  atXK  301 ;  superseded  in  com- 
mand of  Paris,  309,  310. 

Charlemapne,  his  schools.  L  S54. 
205 ;  reduces  the  Frisians,  ii. 
4_\  his  appointment  of  muni- 


CHA 

,cipal  offlcera  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 8. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 

gnndy,  thrice  defeated  by  the 
wisa,  L  3fi2 ;  gives  up  Liege 
to  pillage,  ii.  his  tyranny 
in  the  2C^etherlands,  23. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  his  acces- 
sion, ii.  245  ;  his  character,  245 
and  iL  ;  imder  priej^ly  influ- 
ence, 2^  241  [F^aTice], 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia, 
begins  the  war  for  Italian  unity, 
U.  282. 

Charles  V.,  Enip<3n:>r,  becomes 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands*, 
ii.  2fi ;  enlftrg^es  powers  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  28  ;  suppresses 
insurrections  and  overthrows 
ancient  liberties  of  Spain,  28 ; 
his  rule  in  the  Netherlands,  2fl  ; 
his  hostility  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, 33;  his  cruel  persecution 
of  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 34 ;  abdicutcs, 

Charles  L  of  England,  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  a^L  322 ;  his  bad  faith, 
395  ;  re«*<)lvos  to  govern  with- 
out a  Parliament,  SQQ. ;  con- 
vokes another,  40);  dissolves 
it,  401  ;  summons  a  council  of 
peers  at  York,  MX! ;  summons 
the  Ijong  Parlimnent,  402  ;  as- 
sents to  attainder  of  Strafford, 
405;  his  rifrhts  infringod  by 
Act  against  dissolutiuu  uf  par- 
liament, 411  ;  attempts  to  ar- 
rest the  five  merabors,  414  ;  re- 
fuses assent  to  the  Militia  Bill, 
415 ;  leaves  London,  41fi ;  pre- 
pares for  war,  ilfi ;  his  adhe- 
rents, 417 ;  divided  counspl?«, 
418  ;  summons  a  parliament  at 
Oxford,  41fi ;  negotiations  at 
bridge.  4ifi  ;  defeated  at 
Natseby,  433  ;  takes  refuge  with 
the  Scots,  423 ;  given  up  by 
them,  423 ;  seized  and  taken 
to  the  camp,  42o  ;  in  captivity, 
i2fl ;  rejects  the  propoiiitioas  of  i 
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the  army,  426,  422 ;  escapes 
from  Hampton  Court,  422  ;  im- 
prisoned in  rarisbrook  Castle, 
428;  treats  with  tlie  parlia- 
ment, 428;  his  secret  treaty 
with  the  Scots,  42fi ;  accused 
of  treachery  and  treason  ;  his 
trial  demanded,  430;  his  trial 
and  execution,  435  ;  contempo- 
rary sentiments,  435 :  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  430. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  pro- 
claimed King  in  Scotland,  ii. 
442  ;  defeated  by  Cromwell  at 
Worcester,  442  ;  restoration  of, 
454 ;  his  rule,  45L 

Chartists,  the,  in  England,  or- 
ganisation of,  ii.  484  ;  their 
methods  of  action,  485 ;  the 
procession  to  Westminster  of 
April  liL  1848,  prohibited  and 
prevented.  485,  486  ;  weakness 
of  their  cause,  480. 

China,  early  civilisation  of,  L  Ifi ; 
theoretical  principles  of  its 
government,  12 ;  C^^nfuclus  and 
Mencius,  12.;  restraiuLn  u\>oa. 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  18 ; 
superiority  of  its  jurisprudence, 
18 :  functionaries,  12 ;  boards 
and  other  offices,  10 ;  vices  of 
administration,  lii ;  the  censors, 
IS  ;  exten?iivo  system  of  educa- 
tion, 20  ;  learning  the  sole  road 
to  power,  20 ;  influence  of  the 
literati  upon  public  opinion.  21; 
frequency  of  insurrections,  21; 
village  communities,  21 ;  sim- 
plicity of  the  State  religion,  21j 
mdustry  of  the  people,  22 ; 
causes  of  the  absence  of  free- 
dom, 23 ;  absence  of  wealthy 
and  middle  classos,  23  ;  density 
of  |x)pulation,  2il ;  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  24;  their 
unsocial  isolation,  24. 

Chivalry,  institution  of,  its  refin- 
ing influences,  L  253. 

Christianity,  influence  of,  upon 
European  civilisation,  L  230  ; 
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free  ander  Roman  empire,  223  ; 
obstacles  to,  in  the  dark  ap^es, 
2ji  ;  revival  of  learning,  2111 ; 
promoted  by  Charlemagne  ;  his 
hIiooIs  and  universities,  2JM  ; 
promoted  by  the  Saracens,  the 
vhools  of  Bagdad,  '2M  ;  ^nd  in 
•^pain,       ;  the  Scholastic  sys- 
•m,  22ii ;  interference  of  the 
•■<uils  with,  in  Switzerland, 
high  standard  of,  in  the 
'i  nlands,  ii.  Lii  ;  universal- 
••!  Hol]an<l,  72  ;  imtioi\:il 
1,  founded  in  France, 
'  <  (mvention.  liij  ;  general 
'  of,  in  Europe,  2S(i  ; 
<»f,  in  Flngland,  •}(>'). 
;  promoted  by  cheap 

unt  [Heth«rk»ndt\, 

iiffion  and  polity  of 
•iii,  L  2li  ;  division 
1 1  to  castes,  21  ;  en- 
''^nfined  to  the 
;  >tic  govern- 
"d  by  pliysical 
f  hf»  country,  2il ; 
'V  Turkish  con- 
'duction  of 
! ,  2i4 :  the 
<-aptivity 


•♦•vl  to  the 
;  >i> ;  re- 

i  I  dies  in 
'  "nnnt 
.  kLs, 


'id.  re- 
f'rov. 

it. 


ENQ 


second  [Frann ,  Xapolfon  Bo- 
naparte, NaixAeon.  Louis]. 

Eucycloptdie,  the  [Didi  rot], 

England,  her  aid  sought  by  the 
Dutch,  ii.  O^^tili;  ties  betwron 
England  and  Holland,  Iii ;  joins 
the  coalition  agaiu>t  France, 
IHl  and  u.  ;  her  relatiouH  with 
France  disturbed  by  intrigues 
of  Louis  Philippe  about  the 
Spanish  marriugi's.  211 ;  opposi- 
tion in  their  IVireign  polir\ ,  ..'77  ; 
state  of,  \m)  to  IS-lM.  l^iil  ; 
secure  amidst  revolutions  of 
1848,  21LL ;  her  history  that  of 
liberty,  not  of  democrary,  'M\)  ; 
character  of  the  country,  liHO  ; 
the  climaie.  the  soil,  JWU,  IWI  ; 
the  scenery,  ;  minerals,  ; 
tijc  Celts,  tho  Uoinnns,  :;V.',  JjIj  ; 
Homaii  towns,  :>•">:{  :  in(la«'nof 
of  Home  upon  latrr  times, 
:!o4  :  resJMublatirp!  l.<  tw«-«'n  an- 
cient Rome  and  Knglaiid,  Hiiij  : 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  '^jH ;  tln-ir 
conqu«^sts,  ^{Tio  and  ;  Teu- 
tonic laws  and  customs  intro- 
duced, liuli ;  fn'e  institutions, 
'.Vil  and  iL  ;  the  witenapfmot, 
:ils  ;  the  Danes,  :jr>8  ;  the  Nor- 
man ConquJ'st.  ;UM) :  policy  of 
William  tli*'  (V)n(jueror,  -W) ; 
Norman  feudalism,  a  military 
organisation.  liOii  :  j»olitiral 
changes,  'MW  ;  the  crown  and 
the  peoi)le,  lilil  :  measures  of 
llenrv  L  and  llenrv  II.  '.Wl  ; 
the  banms  and  thr*  |K'oj>Ip.  'MVl  ; 
Magna  Charta,  JVl  ;  inrn-asing 
power  of  parliament.        :  de- 

Bwition  of  p>IwHnl  II.  and 
ichard  II.  by  th**  parliament. 
864 ;  jK)liticaI  and  so<  ial  |>ro- 
gress  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
§65;  WvrlifFe  and  relitrious  in- 
ouiry,  '.m  ,  the  I^illards,  :w; : 
(iecay  of  feudali«<m,  •W\  :  sta- 
tMt<Jsof  labfmrers.  .*W»7  :  [»*»pular 
di'*rontents,  :  ^^'"t  Tyler's 
insurrection,  'i<i7  ;  reaction 
Agaiiwt   the    CommoDM,  ; 
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its  precepts,  2^  ;  addresses  it- 
self to  the  individual,  2^  il  ; 
appealed  to  in  supj)ort  of  oppo- 
site Bystems,  240.  -J-ll.  nn.  ;  its 
propagation,  2i2  ;  corruptions 
of  churches,  liiil ;  church  gov- 
ernment, 248;  growth  of  power 
of  bishops  and  priests,  2Aii 
[Church  of  Rome]. 


CIO 


Church  of  England,  the  revival 
in  the.  Intrc^.  Ixii.  ;  the  royal  j 
supremacy  established  bv  Hen- ' 
ry  VIII..  ii.  371  ;  reformation 
effected  by  the  king,  322  ;  its  ! 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  main- 
ly Lutheran,  lilii ;  revolt  of  the 
Puritans  against,  378^  attempts 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  repress  . 
divisions,  JfflQ  ;  rise  of  non-con- 
formity, 38Q ;  Catholic  reaction 
under  Mary,  ^  ;  illegal  canons  : 
of  Convocation  snnrtionod  by 
James  I^       ;  exalts  preroga- 
tive, 280 ;  passive  obedience 
taufrht,  MfJ;  its  policy  directed 
by  I^ud,  ufl8  ;  proceedings  of 
the  I>ong  Parliament  against  j 
the  clergy,  401 ;  episcopacy  as- 
sailed by  the  Puritans,  414 ; 
the  Presbyterian  polity  intro-  | 
duced,  the  Episcopal  denary 
ejected,  423  :  held  sacred  the 
memory  of  '  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,'  43fi ;  restored  to  as-  . 
cendency  at  the  Restoration,  . 
45d;  persecutes  the  Puritans, 
4M :  resists  the  encroachments 


pontiff.  L  244;  inflnence  of, 
upon  freedom,  244 ;  the  ascetic 
spirit,  24S ;  its  teaching  adverse 
to  freedom,  24fi ;  the  church 
and  civilisation,  246;  the  priest- 
hood, 242;  its  salutary  moral 
influence,  248;  its  relations  to 
the  poor,  248 ;  to  the  aristoc- 
racy, 24d  ;  to  kings,  24& ;  claims 
of  the  Pope,  249  ;  its  spi  ritual 
and  seyular  power  a  check  to 
freedom,  251 ;  represses  free 
inquiry,  221 ;  its  influence  im- 
paired by  growth  of  modem 
languages,  2x1;  conflict  of,  with 
freedom  of  thought,  22fi;  its 
unity  threatened  by  heresies, 
222 ;  the  Inquisition.  228 ; 
growth  of  opposition  to,  22fi; 
Its  claim  of  supreme  ihmiinion, 
279 ;  the  Prntestant  Reforma- 
tion, 280 ;  Catholic  reaction, 
282  ;  ascendency  of,  maintained 
in  Belgium,  ii.  ;  in  France, 
originally  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  crown,  fill ;  resists  the 
new  philosophy  of  France,  125  ; 
her  teaching  unchanged,  125; 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots, 
12fi  :  when  exposed  tocriticism, 
unequal  to  the  strife,  1211;  re- 
established in  France  bv  Bo- 
naparte, 221  ;  strife  of  flenry 
VIII.  with.  370,  321  :  Catholic  ' 
reaction  in  Europe,  881  ;  uerse- 
cution  of  Catholics  by  James 
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field,  474i  affected  as  the  church      recalled,  2112. 
of  the  people.  425 ;  her  policy  Qmon,  rival  of  Pericles,  his  lar- 
threatened,^4iii  [i?t«/«>p».  Pr<r*.  '    ^^^^^^        ^he  people.  L  Sfi; 


byterian»,  Puritans] 

Church  of  Rome,  her  hold  on 
cultivated  minds  shaken  bv 
modem  free  thonjrht,  Introtf. 
Ixii.  ;  partial  recovery  of  her 
power.  Ixii.  ;  the  revival  ac- 
companied by  superstitious  doc- 
trines and  practices,  ixii.  ;  the 


takes  part  in  fortifications  of 
Athens,  82. 

Cinna,  L.  Com.,  his  reversal  of 
Sulla's  policy.  L  1115  :  with  Ma- 
rius,  takes  Home,  IM  ;  consul, 
12fi  ;  slain,  122. 

CHompi,  the  [Florence]. 
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Cisalpine  republic,  the,  created, 
ii.  liOfi  ;  made  a  kingdom,  225- 


Collot  d'Herbois.  ii.  189.  p..  192, 


CivUis.   Batavian  .  chief,- re^lsta  Colonisation  Or^^^^^^^^ 


the  Romans,  ii.  L 

Civilisation,  its  connection  with 
freedom,  Inirod.  xxii. ;  contrasts 
between  Eastern  and  Western, 
L  Ii  inferiority  of  Eastern,  Idi  ; 

its  uuprotnressive  character,  2 ;  m  •  *    i  -  :  orrK 

arrestid  by  wars,  2  ;  freedom  ,  Columbus,  Christopher,  l  225. 


relations  of  colonies  to  mother 
countrv,  137^  iLI  Roman,  in 
Italy,  'l«l  ;  beyond  the  Alps, 
proposed  by  Marius,  llii  ;  Brit- 
ish colonies  under  responsible 
government,  ii.  4tf4« 


niiknown  to  it,  3 ;  Greek,  liJS  ;  Comitia,  the,  at  Rome,  admission 
European,  promoted  by  influ-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to,  L  1411  ;  checks 

enco  of  traditions  of  Rome,  230,  -----     -  i^-"-*  S" 

232;  by  the  church,  21fl;  by 
chivalry,  253  ;  Byzantine,  char- 


acterised, 2fi2;  Saracen,  SfiS ; 
influence  of  the  Jews  on  Euro- 
pean, ;  ancient,  recovered, 
222. 

Cleisthenes,  constitution  of,  L  73- 
II. 

Clients,  class  of,  at  Rome,  L  124. 
Clodius,  demagogue  at  Rome,  L 

Climate,  effects  of,  on  freedom, 
Introd.  xxxii.  ;  tropical,  con- 
ducive to  despotism,  xxxiii.; 
temperate,  conducive  to  free- 
dom, xxxiv.;  of  India,  L  2  ;  of 
Palfstinf.  33  ;  of  Greece,  M ; 
of  Italy,  141  ;  of  Switzerland, 
342 :  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  13  ; 
of  France,  82  ;  of  England,  350. 

Clubs,  political,  at  Athens,  L  92  ; 
enter  into  plot  of  Peisander,  23  ; 
at  Rome,  15fi ;  revival  of,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius,  207.  n. ;  at 
Geneva,  322  ;  revolutionary,  at 
Paris,  confedorntion  of,  ii.  153  ; 
their  importance.  173,  il;  their 
confederation  Kuppres.sed,  202  ; 
reopened  in  France,  294  ;  join 
in  inciting  to  in<^urrection,  June 
1848,  303  ;  suppressed  by  Ca- 
vaignac,  804. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Anti-Corn-L*aw  League, 
ii.  486. 


upon,  152 ;  vote  by  ballot  in- 
troduced, IM  ;  order  of  voting 
changed,  IM  ;  changes  under 
Sulla,  200  ;  daily  report  of  its 
proceedings  ordered  by  Caesar, 
200;  controlled  by  Octavius, 
215  ;  fall  into  disuse,  210 ;  ir- 
regular action  of. 


Committee    of   Public  Safety 
[French  Revolution]. 

Commons,  the  House  of,  acquires 
independent  place  in  the  legis- 
lature, ii.  3«4j  its  growing 
powers,  365  ;  reaction  against, 
368  ;  under  Henry  VIII.  nomi- 
nees of  the  crown,  322 ;  claims 
freedom  of  speech  under  Eliza- 
beth, 314;  contests  the  prero- 
gative under  James  Li  388 ; 
presents  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  aS8  ;  Charles  L  and  his 
Parliament^*,  mi2z=iQ5 ;  inter- 
feres with  the  House  of  Lords, 
408 ;  restrains  freedom  of  de- 
bate and  right  of  petition,  402 ; 

'  presents  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance to  the  king.  412  and  n. ; 
arrest  of  the  five  members,  414 ; 
passes  the  Militia  Bill,  415  :  ap- 
points High  Court  of  Justice 
for  trial  of  Charles  L.  Mi  t^e- 
clares  itself  supreme,  431; 
agement  of,  by  gift  of  places 

I    and  pensions,  an  art  of  states- 
mnnship.  after  the  Revolution, 

!     4tW  [J'iirliamint]. 

I  Commonwealth,  the  [England]. 
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Commune,  the  [FraMf,  Paru] 

Communists,  the  most  mischie- 
vous fanatics  of  democracy, 
Introd.  Ixvi. ;  decry  •  individual- 
ism,' Ixvii. ;  tyranny  of  com- 
munism, its  depression  of 
higher  natures,    Ixviii. ;  pro-   

Bcription  of  higher  aims  of  Couthon,  ii.  192,  122. 

society,   Ixviu.   and       ;  its   

dreams  realised  in  France, 
Ixix. ;  culmination  of  its  dan- 
gers in  the  Paris  Commune, 
1871,  Ixx. ;  a  revolt  against  cap-  j 
ital,  Ixx.;  overcome  by  the 
second  French  empire,  ixx. ; 
in  France,  conspiracy  of  Ba- 
bccuf,  ii.  208  and  n.;  under  re- 
public of  184«,  225  [Jnterrui- 
tional  AMociation  JSocialutUt]. 


Condottieri,  the,  L  327;  Swiss, 
378. 

Confucius,  L  Ifi. 

Conscience,  freedom  of,  pro- 
claimed by  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  fiO ;  progress  of  the 
struggle  for,  in  Europe,  IL 

Conscription,  the,  introduced  in 
France,  ii.  21iL 

Constantinople,    saved  amidst 
wreck  of  Europe,  L  2M  ;  orien- 
tal character  of  its  civilisation, 
;  arts  of,  2fi2  ;  its  liter- 
ary treasures,  buried,  207. 

Constituent  Assembly  [Frejicli 
Jtevofvfion]. 

Consuls,  chiefs  of  Roman  Repub- 
lic, L  lAH  ;  their  simple  state, 
14fi  ;  otlice  suspended  and  mili-  ' 
tary  tribunes  appointed,  liii; 
restored,  first  plebeian  elected, 
155  :  cnnvnssing  for  the  consul- 
ate forbidden,  155  ;  their  check  I 
upon  the  Comitia,  152  ;  form 
of  consulate  preserved  under 
the  empire,  21J5. 

Corday,  Cliarlotte,  ii.  18fl. 
CordeUere'  Club,  the,  ii.  155,  lfi2. 


Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  oligarchy,  L  201  ; 
joins  the  democracy,  '2Q3  ;  his 
wealth  and  influence,  20d : 
Triumvir,  commander  in  Svria, 
2Qa ;  death,  20JL 

Critias,  author  of  the  proscription 
at  Athens,  L  llS  ;  his  death,  2fi- 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ind('])encl«  nts,  ii, 
420 ;  his  character  and  indu- 
ence,  420  ;  under  the  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  supersedes  the 
Presbyterian  generals,  422  ;  de« 
feats  Charles  L  at  Nasebj, 
423  ;  assumes  chief  command. 
425 ;  overcomes  the  Parliament, 
425 ;  repn-s.ses  political  agita- 
tion in  the  anny,  42a ;  with  his 

fenerals  resolves  to  bring  the 
ing  to  ju.Mice,  428,  42J>,  repels 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  480: 
•  Pride'.s  Purge,'  430ideclines  to 
advise  trial  of  Charles  L  J31  and 
n.;  as  captain-general,  virtually 
supreme,  44L  442  ;  dissolvea 
the  Long  Parliament.442  :  nom- 
inates harebone's  Parliament, 
443  ;  dissolves  it,  444  ;  declared 
Protector  for  life,  444  ;  his  elec- 
toral reform  Act,  444  ;  his  au- 
thority questioned  by  the  new- 
Parliament,  445  ;  dissolves  it, 
445  ;  governs  witli  the  army, 
445  ;  vigour  of  his  rule,  4411 ; 
threatened  with  assassination, 
447  ;  calls  anotlier  Parliament, 
447  ;  his  ambition,  the  crown 
offered  to  him,  447.  448  ;  and  re- 
fused, 448  ;  continued  as  Pro- 
tector, 448  ;  4jssolves  the  Par- 
liament.449:  his  death.  449:  hi^ 
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character,  449.  45Q  ;  his  tolera- 
tion, m  ' 

I 

Cromwell,  Richard,  succeeds  his  | 
father  as  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monweulth,   ii.  4al  ;  resigns, 
4aL 

Crasades.  the,  L  2a4 ;  their  in- 
fluence upon  Euroi»ean  enlight- 
enment, 'J-M  ;  uiHjn  feudalism,  I 
253.  2M  ;  upon  tne  enfranchise- 
ment of  communes,  2^3. 

DANTE,  banished  from  Flor- 
ence,  L  319. 

Danton.  ii.  153,  lfi2 ;  leader  of 
the  Commune  of   Paris,  160.  ] 

ITlLRnd  n.,  178  ;  weary  of  blood- ' 
shed,  IM  ;  overthrow  by  liobcH- 
pierre,  190,  211L  j 

Dark  Affes,  the,  L  230,  231^  333, 
250  ;  life  of  man  in,  273,  IL 

De  Brienne,  exiles  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  rocals  it,  ii.  137  ;  ! 
arrests  d'Esprt'iuiJuil  and  Qois  i 
lart,  liil ;  resigns,  138.  I 

'  Defensional,'  the  [Swiss  Confed- ' 
eration].  \ 

*  Delinquents,'  ii.  406  and      402  ;  ! 
sequesstration  of  their  estates, 
421. 

Democracy,  deTelopmentof  popu- 
lar power  a  natural  law,  Intrt)d. 
xxix.,  XXX.  and  n. ;  illustrations 
from  English  history,  and  from  , 
French  liistory.  xxx.,  xxxi.; 
democratic  tendencies  of  town 
populations,  xliii. ;  its  power 
increascil  by  events  folU>wing  I 
tho  Protestant  Reformation, 
xlviii.;  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion, xlix. ;  freedom  the  firmest 
barrier  aprainst  it.  1x. ;  its  de- 
velopment arrested  by  forma- 
tion of  fCToat  ^tanding^  annies, 
Ixi. ;  and  chocked  by  ecclesias- 
tical revival,  Ixii. ;  relations 
of  infidf*lity  with,  Ixi  v.,  Ixv.  ; 
its  excesses  in  Europe,  Ixvi.  , 

22* 


DEM 

irreverence  and  intolerance  of 
the  extreme  party,  Ixvi.;  high- 
est ideal  of.  Ixvi.  ;  it.H  ideal  de- 
cried by  (?ommuni.sts,  Ixvii.  ; 
its  probable  future  progress, 
ixxiii.,  Ixxiv  and  nn.  ;  element 
of,  in  republic  of  Carthago,  L 
31 ;  in  Jewish  theocracy,  36, 
31;  in  Greek  republics,  45  ;  in 
the  Agora,  46;  advance  of,  in 
Greece,  54;  moderate,  prefer- 
red by  Aristotle,  55,  n^  and  57, 
IL  ;  varieties  of,  5fi ;  advanced 
by  growth  of  towns,  62 ;  demo- 
cratic institutions  at  Sparta,  68 ; 
most  fully  developed  at  Athens, 
70 ';  scheme  of,  consummivted 
by  introduction  of  payment  for 
public  services,  fili ;  evils  of 
Athenian,  fiQ ;  lowering  of  its 
character,  123 ;  general  princi- 
ples illustrated  by  study  of 
Greek  democracy,  VM  ;  (growth 
of,  in  Rome,  152  ;  Roman  com- 
pared with  Athenian,  2Iij ;  its 
share  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic,  221L 

—  Extinguished  during  the  dark 
ages,  L  232  ;  Greek  and  Teu- 
tonic, contrasted,  2fiQ  ;  germ  of. 
in  Calvin's  thoncracy,  2fi2  ;  of 
the  Italian  republics,  288  ;  the 
basis  of  Savonarola's  reform, 
341  ;  examples  of.  in  Switzer- 
land, 347  ;  simplest  form  of, 
in  the  Forest  Cantons,  :j55.  :j56 ; 
in  the  Orisons,  3211 ;  in  the  ru- 
ral cantons,  conservative,  323  ; 
primary  doctrine  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, 415  ;  maintained  in 
Swiss  institutions,  115  ;  instruc- 
tive Btudv  of,  afforded  bv  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  420,'421  ; 
twofold  illustration  of.  in  his- 
tory of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  Ij 
Dutch  refugees  catch  tlxe  spirit 
of  French  democracy,  81  ;  late 
growth  of,  in  France.  88 ;  the 
Jacquerie,  Ql  ;  Stephen  Marcel, 
03 ;  represented  in  14th  century 
by  Rienzi,  Marcel,  and  the  Van 
Arteveides,    ii3 ;  democratic 
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basis  of  tlie  French  Empirp. 
222 ;  spread  of,  by  cainpuif^ns 
of  revolutionary  France,  22Si  ; 
its  principles  and  churactcr 
changed,  ;  reaction  against 
it,  in  Europe,  2Ji2  ;  advances  of, 
in  France,  242 ;  impulse  from 
the  revolution  of  July,  25fi ; 
held  in  check  in  Oennany,  220 ; 
freedom  the  safeguard  against 
it,  2iil ;  ascendency  of,  in 
Franco,  222  and  il  ;  universal 
reaction  against,  304;  new  de- 
velopment of,  in  second  French 
Empire,  ii2ii ;  combination  of, 
with  Imperialism,  nttenipied  bv 
Napoleon  III.,  3sil  ;  in  England, 
represented  by  Puritanism.  414. 

;  the  Independents,  first  de- 
mocratic party  in  England,  41U. 
420;  bears  small  share  in  re- 
volution of  1688,  45a.  452;  its 
principles  maintained  by  specu- 
lative writers,  but  without  in- 
fluence on  practical  govern- 
ment, 401  ;  symptoms  of,  in 
first  years  of  George  III.,  468  ; 
fostered  by  American  War  of 
Independence,  402  ;  democratic 
movement  in  England,  470  ;  re- 
pressed by  Parliament  and  pub- 1 
lie  opinion,  410 ;  becomes  a ' 
great  political  force,  411  ;  ad-  i 
vances  towards  it,  by  changes  ' 
in  the  representation,  493^424  ; ' 
spread  of  democratic  opinions 
in  England,  405 ;  democratic 
aspects  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, 420  [Enf/hind,  Florence,  i 
France,  O^reecc,  Italian  Repuh- 
lici,yeth€rland«,  Rome,  SiciUcr- 
land,  etc.]. 

Demosthenes,  L  21 :  his  efforts  to 
reform  abuses,  125,  131,  133. 

Deseze,  defends  Louis  XVI.  on 
his  trial,  ii,  1T7. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  ii.  lOfl. 

De  Witt,  John,  pensionary  of 
Holland,  ii.  21 ;  procures  the 
passing  of  the  Perpetual  Edict, 


EDIT 

23  ;  murdered,  with  his  brother 
Conielius,  7^ 

'  Dicasteries.  -the,  of  Athens,  L  15  ; 

constitution  and  jurisdiction  of, 

79^  80i  a  field  for  cultivation 
I     of  oratory,  fiO ;  contribute  to 

intellectual  development  of  the 

citizens,  SL 

Diderot,  and  the  Encyclopedie,  ii. 
12ii ;  its  doctrines,  borrowed 
from  English  philosophers,  123 ; 
their  prevalence  in  Europe, 
124 ;  J^ocietv  penetrated  by 
them,  12L 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  ii.  323. 

Directory,  the  [France,  French 
licvoiution]. 

Dissent,  progress  of,  in  England 
and  Wales,  ii.  414  [ralnnias, 
Non  conform  hts,  P  u  r/tn  n  /»] . 

Doge,  the,  of  Venice,  first  election 
and  powers  of,  L  3(10.  301 ; 
limitations  of  his  power,  303 ; 
of  Genoa,  30L 

Dumouriez,  General,  ii.  ISl 

EAST,  the  [An/ann.  Carthage, 
China,  Cirilimtimi,  Egypt, 
Indiet,  Japan,  Juicft,  Pergia, 
Pheenieians,  Turkey]. 

Ecclesia,  of  Athens,  the  sovereign 
political  power,  L  15  ;  exten- 
sion of  its  powers,  83  :  payment 
for  attendance  introtluced,  SO  ; 
receives  ambassadors,  2L  n- ; 
range  of  its  powers  and  func- 
tions, 22- 

BMward  the  Confessor,  the  old 
line  of  native  kings  restored  in 
him,  ii.  itoO. 

Edward  L.  II.,  III.,  IV.  [ParHa- 
vient.] 

Education,  extensive  system  of, 
in  Cliina,  L  20  ;  ideal  of  Greek, 
112  ;  means  of,  at  Athens,  112 ; 
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free  ander  Roman  empire,  22B  ; 
obstacles  to,  in  the  dark  ages, 
2al  ;  revival  of  learning,  ; 
promoted  by  Cbarltnuagne  ;  his 
schools  and  universities,  2S4  ; 
promoted  by  the  Saracens,  the 
schools  of  Bagdad,  ifiS  ;  and  in 
Spain,       ;  tlui  Scholastic  sys- 
tem, aiU  ;  interference  of  the 
Jesuits  with,  in  Switzerland,  | 
203 ;  high  stsiudurd  of,  in  the  ! 
Netherlands,  ii.  Ifl  ;  universal-  | 
ity  of,  in  Holland,  1^ ;  national 
system  of,  founded  in  France, 
by  the  Convention,  185  ;  general 
diffusion  of,  in  Europe,  280  ; 
progress  of,  in  England,  '^GS:  1 
377.  422  ;  promoted  by  cheap 
literature,  477.  i 

Egmont,  Count  [yeth>^rlanda]. 

Egypt,  its  religion  and  polity  of 
fiasteru  origin,  L  M  ;  division 
of  society  into  castes,  27  ;  en- 
lightenment confined  to  the 
rulers,  2i ;  despotic  govern- 
ment, supported  by  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  2M ; 
and  confirmed  by  Turkish  con- 
qu»'St,  28;  introduction  of 
European  civili«iation,  2S:  tlie 
Khedive  absolute,  2^  ;  captivity 
of  Israelites  in.  '6jL 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  ii.  iiilii  :  again,  lliiH  ;  re- 
fuses submission  and  dies  in 
the  Tower,  uli2;  the  judgment 
reversed  by  House  of  Lords, 
ML 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  re- 
fuses aid  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces, ii.  50  ;  promise's  aid,  Qli  ; 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  j 
offered  to  her,      ;  declines  it,  , 
but  sends  troops,     ;  her  views, 
6ii  ;  her  reign  the  turning  point  ■ 
in  the  political  fortunes  of  Eng-  , 
land,  sixii  ;  maintains  her  pre- 
rogative, 374. 

Empire,  the  French,  first  and 


second  [Franci  ,  NapoUon  Bo- 
napiirte,  Najxtieon.  Louis], 

Encyclopedic,  the  [IHcUrot]. 

England,  her  aid  sought  by  the 
Dutch,  ii.  02^  fiii ;  ties  between 
England  and  Holland,  Ifi  ;  joins 
the  coalition  against  France, 
181  and  ii.  ;  her  relations  with 
France  disturbed  by  intrigues 
of  Louis  Philippe  about  the 
Spanish  marriages,  222  ;  oi)posi 
tion  in  their  foreign  policy,  ;i22 
state  of,  1830  to  1848,  2it4 
secure  amidst  revolutions  of 
1848,  2111 ;  her  history  that  of 
liberty,  not  of  democracy,  JMfi  ; 
character  of  the  country,  35D  ; 
the  climate,  the  soil,  350,  351 ; 
the  scenery,  3fll ;  minerals,  352 ; 
the  Celts,  the  Romans,  ;j53 ; 
Roman  towns,  253;  inUuence 
of  Rome  upon  later  times, 
354 :  resemblance  between  an- 
cient Rome  and  England,  255  ; 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  355 ;  their 
conquests,  355  and  ;  Teu- 
tonic laws  and  customs  intro- 
duced, 35S;  free  institutions, 
352  and  il  ;  the  witenagemot, 
358  ;  the  Danes,  3^  ;  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  36Q ;  policy  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  3fiQ ; 
Norman  feudalism,  a  military 
organisation,  3fiQ ;  political 
changes,  3fil ;  the  crown  and 
the  people.  Ml  :  measures  of 
Henry  L  and  Henry  II.  3fi2 ; 
the  barons  and  the  people,  3fi2  ; 
Magna  Charta,  :  increasing 
power  of  parliament,  36i^ ;  de- 
position of  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  II.  by  the  parliament. 
304;  iiolitical  and  social  pro- 
gress in  the  fourteenth  century, 
M5  ;  VVvcliffe  and  religious  in- 
quiry, 3fi5  ;  the  Ix)llards,  3fifi  : 
decay  of  ffMidalisni,  IMS  :  sta- 
tutes of  ]alK)urcrs.  Ml :  popular 
discontents,  3fi2 ;  Wat  Tyler's 
insurrection,  3fi2 ;  reaction 
against  the    Commons,  BilS ; 
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Ware  of  the  Roses,  feudalism 
crushed,  ikffl  and  il;  increase 

of  kinp^ly  power,  870  ;  absolui- 
isra  of  Edward  IV.,  of  Htniry 
VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.,  370: 
Henry  VIII.  effects  the  Refer-  ^ 
mation,  3Z1 ;  his  supremacy,  [ 
fftl  ;  the  parliaments  do  his 
bidding,  11x2  ;  increased  power  | 
of  the  cn»vn.  ^{22 ;  course  of, 
the  Refomittliim,  iLS ;  Catholic 
reaction  under  Queen  Mary,  . 
frequent  changes  of  religion,  J 
873  ;  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ;i73,  \ 
374  ;  social  changes,  nobles  and 
country  gentlemen,  874,  875  ;  | 
their  conservatism,  875  ;  rise  of 
a  powerful  middle  class,  226  ; 
commerce  and  manufactures, 
H76  :  intellectual  progress,  372  ; 
Grammar  schools,  877  ;  religi- 
ous movements,  318 ;  character 
and  position  of  the  reformed 
church,  .HB  ;  Calvinlsta,  318  ; 
the  English  Bible,  32S  ;  the  j 
Puritan  diaracter,  liI9  ;  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Puritans, 

—  Accession  of  the  Stuarts,  383  ;  , 
James  L,  384  ;  the  Icing  and  the 
church,  aSfi ;  canons  of  1604,  | 
aSfi  ;  Gunpowder  plot.  Ml ; 
levy  of  taxes  by  prerogative, 
3ft7  ;  dissolution  of  first  parlia- 
ment of  James  Li  388  :  a  sec- 
ond summoned  and  dissolved, 
memberH  committed  to  prison,  [ 
ffifl ;  government  without  a 
parliament,  ^  ;  third  parlia- 
ment meets,  and  is  dissolved 
by  the  king,  889,  3fiQ :  fourth 
meets,  3fiQ  ;  increasing  jjower 
of  constituenci^,  3iH} ;  close  of 
Jsmea's  reign.  Sill  ;  tirst  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  Li  323  ;  limited 
grant  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ;  dissolution  of  parliament, 
8ft2  ;  the  king's  relations  with 
the  new  parliament,  3ii3  :  taxes 
levied  without  consent  of  par-  [ 
liament,  £ffi3 ;  forced  loans, 
383  ;  another  parliament  sum- 
moned, ^A;  the  Petition  of 
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Hight.  ;  the  king's  bad 
faith,  3iiii  ;  duties  of  tonnage 

and  poundage,  3S5  ;  the  king's 
determination  to  govern  with- 
out a  parliament,  3ilfi  ;  commit- 
tal of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other 
members,  3iili ;  taxes  by  prero- 
gative, 3&2  ;  ship-money,  ffitl ; 
tyranny  and  severity  of  tlie  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Courts,  8t»8  ;  the  king's  policy 
directed  by  lAiud  and  Strafford, 
398  ;  persecution  of  the  Puri- 
tans, 899 ;  their  emigration, 
89i)  ;  growing  discontent,  3flfl  ; 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  iOQ  ;  the 
king's  ewbarra(suient,iili) ;  the 
short  parliament  of  1640,  4SiQ. ; 
character  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  4411  ;  dissolution, 
401  ;  the  Scots  in  rebellion,  in- 
vasion of  England,  ^12. ;  the 
long  parliament,  4fi2  ;  remedial 
measures,  403.  404  ;  inijieach- 
ments,  404.  405  ;  rashness  of 
the  court,  414;  arrest  of  the 
five  members,  414  ;  the  militia 
bill,  415. 

—  The  civil  war,  418 ;  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace,  419 ; 
Oliver  Cromwell.  420  ;  the  self- 
denving  ordinance,  421  ;  new 
modelling  of  the  army,  422  ; 
its  religious  enthusiasm,  A22  ; 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  423  ;  fall 
of  the  Church  of  England,  423  ; 
severities  of  the  parliament, 
424  ;  invasion  by  the  Scots, 
429  ;  growth  of  republican 
opinions,  432 ;  republicanism 
in  the  army,  432  ;  the  I>evel- 
Icrs,  432  ;  piety  and  regicide, 
433;  execution  of  the  king. 
435  ;  the  Commonwealth,  Coun- 
cil of  State  appointed.  438; 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  43fi ;  re- 
publican theories,  4SQ  and  n.^ 
440  and  nj  Cromwell's  supre- 
macy, 442 ;  the  long  parliament 
dissolved,  442  ;  Barebone's  Par- 
liament, 443  ;  the  Protectorate, 
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44A  ;  its  constitution,  ;  the 
new  parliament,  Mii :  goveru- 
ment  by  the  army,  military  dis- 
tricts formed  under  major-gen- 
erals, 445  ;  commanding-  posi- 
tion of  tUe  Cornmou wealth,  447; 
death  of  Cromwell,  ;  Rich- 
ard  Cromwell  Protector,  Ml ; 
his  rediguatiou,  Ml  ;  '  the 
Romp,'  M^  ;  a  committee  of 
safety.  4ii2  ;  anarchy,  M2  ;  in- 
ter venlioa  of  General  Monk, 
4o3  ;  a  new  parliament,  Ml ; 
the  Restoration,  4M ;  effects  of 
the  civil  war  upon  the  mon- 
archy, M5 ;  reaction  under 
Charles  II.,  450 ;  elements  of 
future  freedom,  ;  James  II., 
457 :  the  Kovolution  of  1688, 
458  ;  its  principles,  458  ;  secu- 
rities taken  for  public  liberties, 
45U:  characteristics  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 4fiQ ;  reigfn  of  William 
III.,  4^  4M  ;  the  p)litical  writ- 
ing of  the  time.  461,  4fi2  ;  the 
representation,  4(i2  ;  '  manage- 
ment' of  the  Commons,  463  ; 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  464 ; 
influence  of  the  press,  4fii ; 
agitations  against  unpopular 
measures,  4Si  ;  ascendency  of 
the  crown,  the  church,  and  the 
land-owners,  4S5;  the  nobles, 
4&)  ;  the  country  gentlemen, 

-  First  years  of  George  TIL,  468; 
effects  of  American  War  of  In- 
dependence,  4611 ;  democratic 
movement,  470  ;  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  470^  421 
and  Q.;  the  Six  Acts,  421;  social 
changes,  421  ;  growth  of  towns, 
commerce,  and  naviprntion,  423  ; 
the  land  in  its  relatiou.s  to  trade 
Mid  manufactures,  42ii ;  the 
Church  and  Dis>ient,  424  :  the 
policy  of  the  church  and  the 
land  threatened.  425  ;  political 
education.  423  ;  freedom  of  the 
pr<*s««,  42fi  ;  education,  477  ;  po- 
iiiiciii  associations,  478:  danglers 
of  vast  assemblages,  479  ;  the 
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Catholic  association,  48Q  ;  Cath- 
olic meetings,  4iil  ;  Catholic 
emancipation,  482 ;  Reform  Bill, 
1882,  482 ;  Anti-slaverv  Socie- 
ty, 484  ;  the  Chartists,  484,  485  ; 
Anti-Corn  •  Law  League,  486; 
meetings  in  Hyde  Park,  487. 
488  ;  the  Match  Tax,  488  ;  mi- 
nor agitations,  4S«).  4liD  ;  Trades 
Unions,  4^ ;  changes  in  the 
representation,  4113  ;  Ballot  Act, 
;  increase  of  popular  influ- 
ence, 40H ;  continuity  of  re- 
forms, 4fi5  ;  loyalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish, 497-501  ;  no  professions 
of  republicanism,  5111  ;  conser- 
vative elements  of  society,  601. 
502  ;  sound  conditions  of  socie- 
ty, 502  Worn  mom,  IiuUi)end- 
enU,  Loras,  PnrliatHent,  Pre*- 
byterians,  Puritans,  Reform]. 

Ephialtes,  democratic  leader  at 
Athens,  L  2fl  ;  effect  of  his  scru- 
tiny of  magistrates,  iiL 

Ephors,  council  of  the,  L  66^  68. 

Europe,  its  physical  conditions 
favourable  to  freedom,  Introd. 
xxxvi. ;  later  developments  of 
democracy,  xlviii.-li. ;  disorgan- 
isatiim  of'society  in,  after  fall  of 
Western  empire,  L  2311 ;  barba- 
rian conquests,  2M  ;  the  dark 
a^es,  231 ;  the  feudal  svstem, 
2§2  ;  causes  of  social  and  polit- 
ical improvement.  23.'}  ;  rude 
freedom  of  Teutonic  invader.^. 
233 ;  their  customs  introduced 
into  Italy  and  elsewhere,  234 ; 
relations  of  chiefs  and  vassals, 
2?^o  ;  influence  of  traditionul  in- 
stitutions of  Rome,  236  ;  feu- 
dalism ruinous  to  towns,  232  ; 
great  monarchies  favoured  by 
tniditions  of  Rome,  237 :  Ro- 
man laws,  jurists.  238  ;  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Catholic  Cliurch, 
2^  ;  six  centuries  of  darkness, 
250:  some  schoolmen  favourable 
to  liberty.  250,  il;  growing  re- 
finement of  the  barons.252:  min- 
strelsy, 252;  chivalry,  253  ;  en- 
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tbnsiasm  of  the  Crusades,  ; 
their  influence  upon  European  ' 


the  foreign  representatives  of 
France,  ii.  333. 


enlightenment,  2^  ;  upon  feu-  1      ,  »  ,   •  t 

dalisTO,  255  ;  upon  the  enfran-  i'e<leralism  ;  the  Achaian  League. 


chisement  of  communes,  25fi ; 
revival  of  towns,  252 ;  decay  of 
feudalism,  2fiQ  ;  Imperial  and 
free  cities  of  Germany,  21il ; 
growth  of  European  constitu- 
tions, 21isi  ;  revival  of  learning, 
2M  ;  schonls  and  universities. 


L  l'^'> ;  tlie  Lycian  League, 
137  ;  Free  cities  of  Germany, 
201 ;  the  Hanseatic  and  Rhen- 
ish Leagues,  2fia  ;  in  Swit- 
zerland. jJST,  359,  802, 113  ;  con- 
federation of  towns  of  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant,  ii.  liL 


2M;  influence  of  monasteries,  Feudal  syj^tem,  the,  L  2^  ruin- 


2ti5  ;  introduction  of  Saracen 
culture,  21ki ;  influence  of  Jew- 
ish culture,  2fi!l ;  of  the  school- 
men, 2211;  growth  of  modern 
European  languages,  222  ;  re- 
covery of  classical  lea  ruing, 
222  ;  the  revival  of  learning, 
222  ;  scientific  discoveries,  275; 
churchmen  supplanting  nobles 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  22fi  ; 
heresies  and  schisms,  222  ;  first 
struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  279:  the  Infj  uisition,  278; 
tlie  Protestant  Reformation, 
2S0  ;  prerogative  increased  by 
Lutheranism,  261  ;  Cnlvini«n, 
282  ;  Catholic  reaction,  262 ; 
prevalence  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy in  Europe  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, it.  124 ;  the  church  and 
public  opinion,  125.  ct  »eo.; 
state  of,  at  the  i)eri»>d  of  tue 
French  Revolution,  1789,  15S  ;  i 
effects  of  the  Revolution,  220;  1 
altered  position  of  kings,  231 ;  I 
political  reaction  in,  232;  influ-  : 


ous  to  towns,  232  ;  retining  in- 
fluence of  chivalry,  253;  de- 
cline of,  promoted  by  crusades, 
255  ;  its  dt  cuy,  ;  alliance  of 
feudal  lords  in  Italy  with  the 
burghers,  2fifi  ;  in  Switzerland, 
351.  3fi5  ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
ii.  4,  5;  successfully  resisted 
by  the  Frisians,  5 ;  the  baron 
and  the  burgomaster,  Q ;  re- 
solute hostility  of  the  Dutch 
burghere,  il_,  12  and  n^  estab- 
lished in  France  by  the  Franks, 
8ii  ;  overthrown  by  Richelieu, 
90  ;  struggles  against,  in  I4th 
century.  112  ;  feudal  rights  and 
privileges  renounced  by  French 
Constituent  Assembly,  1-.8 ; 
Norman  feudalism,  'ACiO :  in 
England,  weakened  by  meas- 
ures of  Henry  II..  362  :  Wat 
Tyler's  insurrection,  a  revolt 
against,  3fi2  ;  cru<ihed  by  \Vars 
of  the  Rases,  3Sa ;  the  kinj/ly 
power  rising  upon  its  ruins, 
;^70. 

ence  of  Revolution   of  Julv,  .  _ 

1830,  on  States  of,  251i ;  state  of,   I*euillants  Hub,  the,  at  Pans.  n. 
from  1830  to  1848.  284,  285  ;  '     IMi  102^  HiS. 
social  changes,  285,  'm  ;  Intel-  !  Fieschi,  his  attempt  to  as.<as.sinate 
lectnal  progress.  28G  ;  sudden      j^^ui^  Philippe,  ii.  21ilL 
effects  of  the  Revolution  of 


February,  184€l,  26L 


Fifth  Mouarchv  Men  {MUknan- 
ajm\. 


FAIRFAX,    Sir    Thomas,   ap-   Five    Hundred,  Council   of.  at 
pointed  general   of  the  par-      Athens,  L  25 ;  its  proceedings 
liamentary  army,  ii,  422:  takes      watched  by  assessors,  62:  its 
part  in  repelling  Scottish  in-      functions  and  deficiencies.  ^ 
vasion.  421L  ^  Florence,  its  favourable  position, 

Favre,  Jules,   his    circular    to      L  31iii ;  comimred  with  Athens, 
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tUO ;  its  constitution,  311  ; 
Gaelph  and  Ghibelinc,  311;  a 
foreign  pmleUd  chosen,  311,  n.  ; 
democratic  movement  in,  elec- 
tion of  the  Siguoria,  316  ;  its 
vifii^orouH  policy,  the  Guelphic 
nobles  rti called,  war  against 
the  Qhibeliuo  cities.  31G  ;  tak- 
en possession  of,  by  Ohibelino 
army,  iilfi  ;  new  democratic 
constitution,  ;  ascendency 
of  the  mercantile  class,  311 ; 
excUmion  of  nobles  from  the 
Biguoria,  illl ;  first  appointment 
of  the  gonfalonier  of  justice, 
31 S  ;  an  oligarchy  established, 
318  ;  feuds  and  factions,  3111 ; 
jealous  spirit  of  democracy, 
choice  of  rulers  by  lot,  31U. 
220 ;  constitution  of  1328,  a^D  ; 
the  leader  of  free  republics, 
32D ;  aims  at  a  balance  of 
jrower  iu  Italy,  32t) ;  resists 
John  of  B^)hemia,  d21  ;  rule  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens,  321 :  drives 
him  away,  321  ;  growth  of  a 
new  aristocracy,  321.  322;  ri- 
valry of  old  and  new  families 
(fourteenth  century),  322  ;  the 
Medici,  322 ;  revolt  of  the  Ci- 
ompi,  322,  323 ;  Michael  de 
Lando  proclaimed  gonfalonier, 
and  soon  afterwards  exiled, 
333.  321 ;  overthrow  of  the  Ci- 
ompi  and  subjection  of  the  de- 
mocracy, 324 ;  democratic  spirit 
of  the  republic,  321 ;  couspi- 
racv  of  th«  Pazzi,  assassination 
of  Julian  de'  Medici,  33ft  ;  con- 
dition of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 337  ;  popular  rule  of  the 
Albizzt,  337  ;  their  rivals  and 
successors,  the  Medici,  332;  the 
•parliaments'  ready  instru- 
ments of  revoltition,'  332  ;  Cos- 
mo de'  Medici.  33L  338  ;  pros- 
perity  under  his  rule,  338,  339  ; 
Peter  de'  Medici,  Ijorenzo  de' 
Medici,  332  ;  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, 3M ;  and  in  foreign 
relations,  31Q  ;  Savonarola,  his 
religious  and  political  reforms, 
840.  311 ;  expulsion  of  the  Me- 


dici, 31Q;  election  of  a  gonfa- 
lonier for  life  with  dictatorial 
^wwers,  311  ;  Peter  So<lerim 
hrst  chosen,  311 ;  the  Medici 
recalled,  and  again  expelled, 
312  ;  fall  of  the  republic,  312 ; 
Alexander  de'  Medici,  312. 

Forest  Cantons,  the  [SmUerland]. 

Four  Hundred,  Council  of,  at 
Athens,  L  22 ;  converted  by 
Clei!»thenes  into  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  ;  established  by 
Peisander,  Q3  ;  deposed,  StL 

France,  bigoted  i>olicy  of  the 
League,  ii.  112;  Henry  HI.  de- 
clines offer  of  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands.  fi2  ;  anarchy 
in,  fil ;  conquest  of,  projected 
by  Philip  II.,  (il;  late  growth 
of  deuiocracy  in,  tifi ;  the  coun- 
try and  the])eople.  88^811 ;  con- 
quest of  the  Oauls  by  the 
h  ranks,  8U ;  establishment  of 
feudalism,  fiQ ;  growth  of  the 
monarchy,  ftli;  overthrow  of  the 
feudal  chiefs,  IIQ  ;  the  church, 
90 ;  supreme  power  of  the 
crown,  111  ;  misery  and  discon- 
tents of  the  ])eople,  fil  ;  the 
Jacquerie,  iU,  112 ;  democratic 
career  of  Stephen  Marcel,  S3; 
rebellion  in  Paris,  03  ;  muni- 
cipal liberties,  113 ;  the  states- 
general,  first  convened  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  25  ;  provincial  assem- 
blies, 22  ;  the  parliament*,  22  ; 
the  monarchy  absolute  tinder 
Louis  XIV,,  22;  centralisa- 
tion. 112  ;  functions  of  the  in- 
tenUauts,  UKl;  the  courts  of 
justice,  100 ;  concentration  of 
power  in  Paris,  121  ;  evils  of 
absolutism,  121 ;  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  122  ;  evils  of  the  court. 
103  ;  high  offices  monopolised 
l)y  the  nobles,  104  :  sale  of  of- 
fices, ml :  exemptions  of  nobles, 
105 ;  burdens  upon  the  peas- 
antry, Iflfi  ;  effects  of  non-resi- 
dence, 106.  107,  IL  ;  resident 
pn)prietors,  107  ;  peasant  pro- 
prietors,      and  il  ;  the  mHa- 
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^ert,       ;  the  game-laws,  110  ;  i 
weight  of  taxes,  Hi) ;  the  niili-  | 
tia.  111  ;  no  agricultural  mid-  ^ 
die  -  clas.s,  111  ;   famines  aiid  , 
bread  riots,  112  ;  beggars,  112. ; 
impoverishment  of  the  nobles, 
118  ;  abdication  of  their  duties 
as  a  governing  class,  114  ;  rise 
of  other  classes,  official  nobles, 
114  ;  capitalists  a  power  in  the 
State,  llii ;  influence  of  men  of 
letters,  HQ;  the  bourgeome,  a 
race  of  place-hunters,  1 10  ;  ci-  [ 
vie  notables,  their  pretensions 
and  disputes.  117 :  the  clergy, 
their  sympathies  with  the  iM)or, 
117.  iia  ,  multitude  of  lawyers, 
1 18  ;  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  country,  Hli  ;  the 
new  philosophy,  llii ;  prohibi- 
tion  of  politictU  discussion,  Hfi  ; 
Voltaire,  his  aims  and  influ- 
ence, 121 ;  Rousseau,  his  phi- 
losophy, 122  :  Diderot  and  the 
Encyclopidif,  12ii  and  xl.  ;  the 
church  and  public  opinion,  12a  ; 
the  Huguenots,  12ii  :  the  low- 
er   classes  unsettled    by  the 
new  doctrines,  122  ;  absence  of 
healthy   public  opinion,  128 ; 
influence  of  classical  learning, 
128;  i>olitical  failures  of  Ix)uis 
XIV.,  128, 122  ;  reign  and  pol- 
icy of  Louis  XV.,  12».  130. 

—  Louis  XVI.,  Uil  ;  reforms  of 
Turgot,  132.  133 ;  recognition 
of  American  independence  and 
war  with  England,  134.  409  ; 
expenses  of  the  war  i:>4  ;  pro- 
vincial  assemblies  revived,  lli^  ; 
Necker's  eotnpte  rendu,  1 35 : 
power  of  public  opinion,  13fi 
and  iL  :  an  assembly  of  notA- 
bles,  IM  ;  Calonne.*  \M  ;  De 
Brienne.  exile  of  parliament  of 
Paris,  1112  ;  the  states-geneml 
demanded,  137:  convoked,  UJfi; 
events  of  the  revolution,  140- 
202 ;  France  under  the  Direc- 
tory, 208  ;  the  war,  209  ;  royal- 
ists in  the  councils,  200  :  meas- 
ures of  the  Directory,  210 ;  coup 
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(Tttat  of  18  Fructidor,  210; 
ruled  by  the  sword,  21il ;  pro- 
scription of  the  myalists,  211 ; 
the  rei)ublican  army,  21 1  ;  ex- 
pediiiun  to  Egypt,'  212 ;  to 
Switzerland,  212 ;  jiropaganda 
of  the  Revolution,  212  ;  renew- 
al  of  the  coalition,  2111 ;  the 
conscription  introduced,  213; 
troubles  of  the  Directory,  213  ; 
the  new  Directory,  214  ;' return 
of  Bonaparte  from  Egyjit,  214 ; 
roup  d'rtat,  18  Brumaire,  215 ; 
the  Council  of  Ancients,  211i ; 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
dispersed,  217 :  disregard  for 
liberty  throughout  the  revolo-  . 
tion,  218  ;  Bonaparte  first  con- 
sul, 218 ;  constitution  of  Sieves. 
LMi) ;  the  plebiscite  introduced, 
219.  IL ;  general  reaction,  212. 

—  The  rule  of  Bonaparte,  220; 
Peace  of  Amiens,  220;  the 
Catholic  church  re  established, 
221  ;  Bonaparte  first  consul  for 
life,  the  empire,  222 ;  the  im- 

Sprial  court,  the  coronation  of 
u{u)leun,  22ii  ;  the  revolution 
renounced,  22^1 ;  Napoleon  and 
the  revolution.  22A  ;  repudia- 
tion of  republics,  223  ;  heredi- 
tary nobility  restored.  225  ;  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  battle  of 
Leipsic,  228  :  discontents  in  the 
country,  228 ;  the  legislative 
assembly,  220  ;  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  220;  results  of  the 
revolution,  230;  Louis  XVIH. 
restored,  234. ;  conditions  of  the 
restoration,  2M ;  his  charter  of 
1814,  2liZi ;  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  235;  secimd  re- 
storation, foreign  occupation, 
23fi ;  weakness  of  the  mon- 
archy, 23fi  ;  dec«y  of  lovaltv, 
232;*  France  transformed,  232 
and  n.  ;  political  parties.  2^; 
exorcise  of  pn^rogative,  iSlO; 
violence  of  the  rovalists.  230; 
eoup  d\tat,  1810,  !240  ;  defeat 
of  the  rovalists,  241  ;  electoral 
law  of  1817,  211,;  liberal  meas- 
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ures,  211  ;  the  king  opposed  to  > 
the  royalists,  242 ;  creation  of  i 
new    peers,    242 ;    incruiising ; 
strength    of    the  democratic 
party.  242  ;  royalist  reaction, 
242 ;  the  VilRle  ministry,  243 ; 
formation  of  secret  societies, 
24a :  the  Spanish   war,  244 ; 
death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  245: 
accession  of  Charles  X. ,  245  ; 
the  king  surrounded  by  priests, 
and  Jesuits,  24ft ;  unpopular 
measures,     discontents,  24G. 
241 ;  dissolution  of  the  Cham-  i 
ber  of  Deputies,  242  ;  creation  , 
of  new  peers.  248  ;  the  De  Mar- 
tignac  ministry,  24S ;  liberal 
measures  of  the  new  chambers,  ' 
248 ;    the   Polignac  ministry. 
24S  ;  want  of  contiilence  in  it, 
249  ;  another  dissolution,  250  ; 
eoup  iTHat,   2i5Q  ;    the  ordi- 
nances 2^ ;  want  of  prepara- 
tion. 231 :  insurrection  in  Paris. 
July  18:J0,  2ji ;    the  liberal 
leaders.  2511 ;  the  kingdej^osed,  ! 
25^  :  his  abdication  and  flight.  ' 
2M ;  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  | 
the  French,  2.'>t'j ;  influence  of 
the  revolution  on  foreign  States,  | 
255. 

—  The  king's  difficulties,  257  ; 
state  of  parties,  253 ;  reliance 
upon  the  middle  classes,  25ij  i 
and  ;  socialism,  2fiQ ;  con-  i 
trast  between  1789  and  1830,  i 
260 ;  ministry  of  Lafitt«.  of 
Casimir  Perier,  ;  abolition 
of  hereditary  peerage.  2fil  ;  i 
discontents  and  insurrections,  | 
262  ;  insurrection  in  Paris,  2fi2  ;  i 
the  king  obliged  to  exceed  the  , 
law,  the  '  red  republic.'  263  ;  ; 
Marshal  Soult's  ministry,  2fi4  ; : 
creation  of  new  |)eers.  2fi5 ;  ' 
relation  of  the  king  to  parties,  , 
2(V> ;  repressive  measures  re-  j 
sisted,  2G5  ;  corruption.  2ftfl  ;  | 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  i 
king,  2ftfi  and  il  ;  ministry  of  i 
Thiers.  2fi2  ;  attempt  of  Louis , 
Naix)luou  at  Strasburg,  2fi2 ; 
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conflict  of  parties,  creation  of 
new  peers,  2«L  263;  Soult's 
second  ministry,  2fiS  ;  insurrec- 
tion of  Barbes,  2ft3  ;  its  objects, 
2S& ;  parliamentary  parties, 
2ft2  ;  agitation  for  reform,  201i; 
conservatism  of  the  king, 
220  ;  seamd  ministry  of  Thiers, 
270  ;  Louis  Napoleon  at  Bou- 
logne, 221 ;  fall  of  Thiers, 
222  ;  third  ministry  of  Soult, 
222  ;  discontent  of  the  working 
classes,  27;^.  274  ;  agitation  for 
electoral  reform,  reform  ban- 
quets, 224 ;  Polish  banquet 
prohibited,  224 ;  electoral  re- 
form resisted  by  the  tfovem- 
ment,  225 ;  death  of  the  Due 
d'Orlt'ans,  22ft  ;  continued  op- 
position to  reform,  27t)  ;  escape 
of  Louis  Na|H)leon,  22fi ;  the 
Spanish  marriages,  277 ;  es- 
trangement of  England,  222 ; 
ex|>osure  of  corruption,  228 ; 
revived  agitation  for  reform, 
reform  banquets,  278,  221i ; 
socialist  agitation,  279.  il  ;  re- 
form banquet,  Feb.  1848,  222 ; 
the  procession  abandoned,  280  ; 
tumults,  2SQ ;  defection  of  the 
National  Guard,  281 ;  ministry 
of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot, 
281 ;  insurrection  in  Paris,  282 ; 
military  occupation,  the  troops 
withdrawn,  ^2  ;  abdication  of 
the  king,  282  ;  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  her  sons,  283  ;  the 
provisional  government,  283  ; 
a  republic  proclaimed,  283 ; 
failures  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  283. 

—  The  republic  of  1848.  demo- 
cracy in  the  ascendant,  202; 
watchwords  of  the  revolution, 
precedents  of  1792  followed, 
293,  2ti4;  national  workshops, 
2fl4;  the  Oarde  MobiU,  Red 
Republicans,  2S5 ;  Socialists 
and  Communists,  2M ;  organ- 
isation of  labor,  290^  2Sil  and 
IL ;  new  taxes,  2fi2  ;  national 
assembly  convoked,  2iiii ;  in- 
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vasion  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by 
Social istj*  and  Hod  Republicans, 
iMi ;  an  insurrection  thwarted, 
iaKi;  meeting  of  the  Ass-embly, 
aOl ;  storming  of  the  Assembly, 
iM  ;  Socialist  insurrection  of 
June  1848,  m ;  General  Ca- 
vaignac  dictator,  the  insurrec- 
tion suppressed,  aOJi  ;  reaction 
against  the  revolution,   :H)A  ; 
new  constitution  decreed,  aul ; 
Louis  Napoleon  elected  pre^i- 
dent,  301 ;  significance  of  his 
election,   iili5  ;    resistance  of 
parties  to  his  aims,  ^ilifi  and 
n.;  difference  and  jealousy  be- 
tween  the  president  and  the 
Assembly,  ijOT^  'MS,  a„d 
iin.  ;  change  of  ministry,  iUO ; 
revision  of   the  constitution, 
lilll;  a  conflict  imminent, 
and  iL  ;  the  amp  d\  tat  in  pre- 
paration,   alii  ;  accomplished 
(Dec.  2,  1851).  Jill;  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  aiii  ;  arrest  j 
and  imprisonnient  of  members 
of  the  Assenjbly,  iilli  ;  ih(?  high 
court  of  justice  closed  by  force, 
liil  ;    the    massacre    on  the 
Boulevards,  ^IIM  and  n.  ;  meas-  ' 
ures  of  coercion,  'dm  ;  the  de- 
partments in  a  state  of  siege  or  , 
under  martial  law,  320  ;  the 
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empires  compared,  332 :  resia- 
tance  continued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  3341 ' 
fall  of  Paris.  334  ;  the  National 
Assembly  at  Boidtaux,  334: 
rigorous  conditions  of  the'peace, 
3sS  ;  deposition  of  the  emperor 
p^ntifined,  '3M  ;  the  Commune, 
330^  337.  and  ;  its  prin- 
ciples, 340,  an  and  ;  Com- 
munist outrages,  341.  342; 
Paris  in  flames,  aiii ;  over- 
throw of  the  Commune,  3^3  ; 
executions  of  Communi&ts.  ^43  ; 
the  republic  under  1  liiers,  344  • 
the  royalists  and  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  344,  ?145  ;  the  con- 
tiicts  of  i)arties.  345  ;  Marshal 
MacMahou  president,  34fi  ;  tlie 
Septennute  decreed,  MI  ;  the 
new  constitution,  347  ;  the  re- 
publican ministry  dismisssed. 
the  Chambeis  dissolved,  :UK '; 
political  future  of  France,  34a 
[Fraich  linuh/thn,  u^'apiUon 
L&jiaparie,  J^apoUon  Louis, 
SlutcH-Gcucral]. 


filtbimtf,  Louis  Xapoleon  abso- 
uto  master  of  France,  320 ; 
preparations    for    the  second 
empire,  322  ;  the  empire  estab- 
lished by  plcbuciU,  322  ;  the 
emperor's  marriage,  323 ;  the 
nobles,  323  and  u,  ;  the  im- 
perial court,  324  and  nn.  ;  prin- 
ciples    of    government,    325 ; 
wnrs  of  the  empire,  325,  820^ 
322 :  domestic  policy,       ;  cor- 
ruption, 328  ;  employment  of 
lalMir,  .:i2a  ;  war  with  Prussia 
(1870),  330j  a  liberal  ministry, 
331  ;  fatal  issue  of  the  war, 
Sedan,  32L  332  :  dei)osition  of 
the  emperor,  the  republic  pro- 
claimed,   the  Government  of 
National    Defence  appointed, 
832  ;  fate  of  the  first  and  second 


Franks,  the,  subjugate  Switzer- 
land, L  aSfi ;  conquer  the  Gauls 
ii.  fill  ' 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor, 
attuckii  the  cities  of  North 
Italy,  L  312  ;  deprives  them  of 
their  liberties,  312  ;  his  rivalry 
with  the  Poi>p,  312  :  resisted  bv 
the  Lombard  League,  concludes 
a  truce,  313  ;  concludes  treaty 
of  Constance,  2111 

Freedom,  its  connection  with 
civilisation,  Introd.  xxi..  xxii. ; 
moral,  social,  and  political 
causes  of,  xxii.  #ye?.  ;  its  ob- 
ligations to  statesmen  and 
thinkers,  xxiii.  ;  doctrines  of 
Aquinas,  xxiii.  il  ;  of  Marsilio 
of  Padua,  xxiii.  n.  ;  influence 
of  superstition,  xxiv. ;  influence 
of  a  higher  religion,  xxv.  ; 
popular  enlightenment  its  foun- 
dation, xxvi.  ;  social  causes  of, 
xxviii.  ;  influence  of  physical 
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laws,  xxxii. ;  influence  of  the  | 
grandeur  and  terrors  of  nature,  I 
XXXV.  ;  physical  conditions  of  j 
Europe  favourable  to,  xxxvi.  ; 
its  elements  wanting  in  a  pas- 
toral statt!,  xwvii.  ;  and  par- 
tially wanting  in  agricultural 
couutries,   xxxvii.  ;    influenco  ; 
of  luuuQtains,  xl.  ;  intluencc  uf  I 
the  sea,   xlt.  ;    of  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes,  xlii.  ;  of  min- 
erals, xliii.  ;  of  cities  and  towns, 
xliii.;  of  race,  xliv.  ;  England 
the  historic  home  of,  xlvii.  ; 
influence  of  the  Protestant  Ue- 
forniution,  xlviii.  ;  the  subse- 
quent revolutions,  xlix. ;  con- 
stitutional, acquired  by  revolu- 
tionary movements,  li. ;  influ-  ' 
ence  of,  upon  enlightenment,  j 
lii.  and  notes ;  upon  science, 
liii.;  advantages  of  union  of  old 
institutions  with  popular  fran-  I 
chises,  liv.  and  m;  a  safeguanl 
against  democracy,   Ix.    [Df-  ; 
mocracy,  England,  SicUserlatid, 
dr.] 

Freeholders,  a  class  of,  formed  at 
Rome,  L  IM  ;  many  destroyed 
by  wars.  liS  ;  in  England,  In- 
tHKl.  xxxviii.,  xxxix. ;  ii.  SCI,  i 
368.  O  [Poisant  Proprietors]. 

Free-Trade,  doctrines  of.  victo- 
rious in  England,  ii.  487. 

•  French  Fury,'  the,  ii.  5iL 

French  Revolution  (1789),  its  ef- 
fects in  Switzerland,  L  ;^94  si/q.; 
state  of  parties,  ii.  14Q  ;  concen- 
tration of  troops  at  Versailles 
and  Paris,  lia ;  dismissal  of 
Xecker,  taking  of  the  Bastlle, 
14.'i ;  the  king  at  Paris,  lii ;  . 
alarming  disorders,  IM  and  n.;  i 
the  Constituent  .Assembly,  its 
deliberations,  146,  147;  unregu- 
lated proceedings,  1A2  ;  leading 
men,  lis ;  renunciation  of  privi-  [ 
leges,  148  ;  hoj>esof  ammlerate 
constitution,  149  ;  parties  in  the 
Assembly,  ]M ;  the  clubs,  liia  ; 
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reaction  attein]ited  by  the  court, 
ISiJ ;  banquets  of  the  body 
guards,  154  ;  march  of  women 
on  Versailles,  154 ;  tho  king 
at  Paris,  154  ;  other  measures 
of  the  Assembly,  155  ;  new  con- 
stitution proclaimed,  15Q ;  for- 
eign aid  invoked  by  the  nobles, 
156  ;  emigration  of  the  nobles, 
l£2and  il  ;  confederacy  against 
France,  158 ;  restraints  upon 
the  king,  I5U ;  flight  and  arrest 
of  the  King,  IM ;  relations  of 
the  king  to  the  Revolution, 
IM ;  Declaration  of  Pilnitz, 
IfiQ  ;  elections  for  the  new  As- 
sembly, liiO  and  il;  National 
Legislative  Assembly,  162 ; 
parties  in  it,  102. ;  its  relations 
with  the  king,  lii2  ;  conflict  be- 
tween them,  Hiil ;  a  Girondist 
ministry,  IM ;  war  with  Aus- 
tria, its  object,  IM  and  dis- 
asters of  the  war,  IM ;  riot*)us 
mob  of  petitioners,  l<i5  ;  partial 
reaction,  IM  ;  the  country  de- 
clared in  danger,  Ififi ;  mani- 
festo of  tlie  Duke  of  Bnins- 
wick, 166;  insurrection  in  Paris, 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  (August 
10).  llil;  National  Convention 
convoked,  168 ;  the  Commune 
of  Paris,  168 ;  massacres  of 
September,  I7l>2,  the  Reign  of 
Terror  begun.  169^  llfl  ;  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  nation,  HQ  ; 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  HI  ; 
the  Girondists,  IT2 :  the'Moun- 
tain,  113 ;  the  rival  parties. 
Hit ;  revolutionary  pro|>aganda, 
174  ;  trial  of  the  king  projected 
by  the  Mountain,  175  ;  discus- 
sions thereupon.  Hfi;  tlie  trial, 
177.  178  ;  the  king  condemned, 
178  ;  his  execution.  179. 

—  Tlie  coalition  ogainst  France, 
18()  ;  measures  of  defence,  Ifil ; 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  es- 
tablished, 182 :  strife  of  parties, 
182  ;  the  Convention  invaded 
by  the  mob,  153  ;  arming  of  the 
mob,         arrest  of  theGiron- 
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dists,  ISa ;  contact  of  tho  Con- 
vention with  the  people,  IM  ; 
its  debates,  IM  and  jl  ;  its  use- 
ful measures,  IBS  and  a.;  in- 
surrections in  the  provinces, 
IM  ;  invasion  of  France,  IM ; 
new  constitution,  IHfi  ;  France 
in  arms,   IM ;  revolutionary 
vigor,  lai ;  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion, IM  ;  law  against  su.spect- 
ed  persons,  liiU ;  triumph  of 
French  arms,  UJQ ;  absolutism 
of  the  republic,  UMl ;  cruelties 
of  the  Mountain,  Hil  ;  severi- 
ties against  insurgents,  191, 
192.  IM  :  execution  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  Ilia ;  of  the  Giron- 
dists, IM  ;  absolute  power  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
tv,  IM  ;  heroism  of  the  revolu- 
tion, IM ;  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  11^ ;  the  Worship  of 
Reason,   IM ;   ascendency  of 
Robespierre  lOfi  ;  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  t>ufety.  1Q2  ;  a  re- 
public of  the  virtues  proclaim- 
ed. 1118  ;  Robe!*pierre  its  high 
priest,  128  ;  increased  fury  of 
the  tribunal,  Hifi;  decline  of 
Robespierre's  power,  IM ;  at- 
tack upon  the  Convention,  ft 
Thermidor,  2QQ ;  fall  of  the 
Triumvirs,  execution  of  Robes- 
pierre, goa         reaction.  2111  ; 
the  followers  of  Robespierre, 
2iS ;  jewuMe  doree.  2Q2  ;  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Terrorists, 
203;  sufferings  of  the  people, 
203  ;  insurrections,  204 ;  inva- 
sion of  the  Convention,  1  Prai- 
riiil,  204  ;  the  sections  disarmed, 
2i^  ;  France  victorious  in  the 
wars,  205 ;  royalist  reaction, 
205 ;   royalist  excesses,  200 ; 
new  constitution,  the  Directory, 
2M  ;  royalist  insurrection,  20f  ; 
defence  of  the  Convention  by 
Bonapiirte,  202  ;  the  two  coun- 
cil s  elected,  end  of  the  Conven- 
tion, 2QH  [Franc/'.  Ometa,  Na- 
poUon  Bojiaparte.  States-Gen- 
eral, Swiss  Confeda'ation],  j 


Fribourg,  L  353  ;  its  alliance  with 
Berne  and  other  towns,  352  ;  its 

aristocratic  constitution.  368  : 
becomes  an  oligarchy,  IMl;  in- 
surrection suppressed,  aftO ; 
heavy  contribution  levied  by 
the  French,  400^  40^ ;  revela- 
tion of  18a0,  4Ui 


GAMA,  Vasco  de.  L  252- 
Gambetta,  M. ,  continues  the 
war  against  Prussia,  ii.  334; 
leader  of  the  republican  party, 
347. 

Game-laws  in  France,  ii.  lliL 

Games,  public,  in  Greece,  charac- 
ter and  e£fects  of,  L  49,  50. 129. 

m 

Oardf  Mobile,  the,  organised  in 
Paris,  ii.  2iiiL 

Gemblours,  battle  of  [^ether- 

kindif]. 

Geneva,  its  early  constitution,  L 
300;  the  reformation  in,  384; 
ftttnin.s  sol f  government  in  civil 
atinirs,  ikii ;  rule  of  Calvin, 
384;  rise  of  an  aristocracy, 
301 ;  struggle  of  classes,  391 ; 
intervention  of  Beriie  and  Zil- 
rich.  a  new  consstitution,  302; 
political  clubs,  302  ;  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  302  ;  its  lib- 
erties crushed  by  a  foreign  oc- 
cupation, 303;  effects  of  the 
French  revolution  in.  305;  an- 
nexed to  France,  4Q0;  anti- 
Jesuit  revolution.  408;  discords 
allayed.  412,  4M  ;  general  as- 
semblies of  citizens  at,  41fi. 

Genoa,  government  of.  L  30fi ; 

scheme  of  legislation  bv  jurists, 
2110  ;  the  nobles,  LiOI ;  tlie  Doge, 
302  ;  submission  to  the  lord  of 
Milan,  308. 

George  III.  [Eji^land^. 

Gerard,    assassinates  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  00. 
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Qorraany.  European  birthplace  of 
Teutonic  races,  Introd.  xlvii. ;  I 
begins  revolt  against  Church 
of  Rome,  xlvii.;  imperial  and 
free  cities  of,  L  2fil  ;  their  re-  j 
preientatives  in  the  Diet,  201; 
their  conte^t«^  with  the  barons.  I 
262  ;  formuiion  uud  extent  of 
the  Ilanseatic  fjeague,  2S^  ;  the 
Rhenish  League.  2ii3  ;  state  of. 
1830  to  1848,  ii.  235  ;  effects  of 
French  revolution  of  February, 
1848.  28a;  National  Assembly 
at  Frankfort,  2M  ;  revolution- 
ary mivemeuts,  21ML 

Ghent,  rival  of  Bruges,  ii.  Ifi ; 
takes  the  lead  in  Flemish  poli- 
tics, lli  ;  the  White  Hoods  of. 

la ;  rpsi!«ts  Pliilip  the  Good,  and 
is  conquered,  22  ;  rebels  against 
Charles  V. ,  30;  its  punishment, 
3Q;  congress  of  Provincial  Es- 
tates at,  51  ;  pacification  of,  51; 
cajjituUtes  to  Prince  of  Patma. 

[Art*;velde,  James  van,  and 
Philip  van], 

Girondists,  the,  il,  m  1^>4-168  ; 
thMr  ideal.  172, 173 ;  endeavour 
to  save  the  king  from  trial,  170^ 
177;  their  weakness,  17i)-182  ; 
arrested,  18E  ;  executed,  1^4. 

Gladiators  at  Rome.  L  ITSj  n. 

Gonfalonier  of  Justice  [F7&renee]. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  tribune.  L  1S4  : 
introduces  practice  of  distribut- 
ing com,  185  ;  alters  method  of 
voting  of  the  comilia,  iSfi  ;  his 
democratic  measures,  IM;  his 
policy,  187;  deference  to  the 
people,  182 ;  his  overthrow  and 
death.  1^  ;  proscription  of  his 
party,  18S ;  honours  paid  to 
nim.  188. 


Gracchus,  Tiberius,  tribune,  his  1 
measures,  L  182,  IM ;  his  agra- 
rian law,  IM ;  vengeance  of 
the  nobles.  184  ;  his  death, 
184  ;  honours  paid  to  him,  IBS. 


Grammar  Schools,  foundation  of, 
in  England,  ii.  aiL 

Granvelle.  Cardinal,  the  real 
ruler  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Duchess  Margaret,  ii.  37  ;  his 
character  and  aim,  iil;  driveQ 
away,  40. 

Greece,  the  Greeks  the  highest 
type  of  European  races,  L  43 ; 
contrast    between    them  and 
Ea.steru  nations,  44;  influence 
'    of  climate,  44*  il;  mutual  con- 
j    fidence  between  the  peopb*  and 
I    their  rulers,  45i;  royal  authority 
in  the  heroic  ages.  45j  relaiiona 
of  the  people  with  the  State.  40; 
pul)li('  adnrmi!*tmtion  of  justice, 
42;  public  life  charucleristic  of 
Greek  society.  48  ;  importance 
of  oratory,  48i   the  rhap^-o- 
dists,  48;   spirit  of  freedom 
promoted  by  the  public  games, 
4fl;  evil  consequences  of  the 
games.  5Q ;  respect  for  women, 
5Q ;  division  into  small  States, 
50 ;  it«  effects,  51 ;  distribu- 
tion of  Hellenic  races  favour- 
able to  their  culture,  51 ;  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  52  ;  de- 
cay of  monarchies,  52 ;  cVmngea 
of  government  in  the  numer- 
ous States  nearly  contempo- 
rary, and  the  result  of  gen- 
eral causes,  52;  a  constitution 
gained,  53;  iwlitical  reaction, 
the  Tyrants,  53;  advance  of 
demncrnry,      ;  ari««tocracy,  54; 
olipartliy,  55;  timocrucy,  55; 
jx»lity,  55;  varieties  of  demo- 
cracy, 5fi ;  ochlocracy,  5Q ;  limi- 
tation of  the  ruling  class  in 
all  democracies.  58  ;  the  State 
formed  exclusively  of  citizens, 
58  :  conflict  hotweon  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  oi),  u.  ;  violence 
and  injustice  of  the  conte.st, 
QQ ;  difference  between  agri- 
cultural and  town  populations, 
QQ ;  between  Laceda»monians 
and  Athenians,  60^  (il ;  mari- 
time and  town  populations  in 
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Attica,  fil ;  Tliessaly  and  other 
pastoral  countries,  (il ;  growth 
of  towns,  02 ;  distribution  of 
lands,  (J2 ;  small ness  of  city 
communities,  02. ;  general  type 
of  Greek  republic  found  in 
the  city  community,  63^  n.; 
remarkable  society  of  Greek 
cities,  fi3  ;  patriotism  fostered 
into  a  passion,  M  ;  divisions  in 
the  assemblies,  CfL  IL  ;  feuds 
and  jealousies,  iiD  ;  Macedonian 
conquest  of,  112  ;  period  of  in- 
tellectual and  literary  decline, 
98^  ivj  the  Greek  religion,  llli ; 
trivial  superstitions,  117  ,  de- 
cline  of  paganism,  IIH  ;  Greek 
philosophy,  118  ;  Greek  reli- 
gion not  repressive  of  a  free 
spirit,  llli ;  charity  not  foster- 
ed by  it,  llli ;  hurt  fulness  of 
slavery.  12Q  ;  Boeckh's  view  of 
Greek  character,  120,  n. ;  Greece 
compared  with  modern  States, 
V.VA  ;  Achaian  League.  1^  ;  re- 
presentation unknown  in,  1311 ; 
Greek  colonies,  132 ;  Italian 
liberties  promoted  by  Greek 
settlers,  138;  Greek  civil i>;a- 
tiou,  13fi:  Greek  language,  the 
vehicle  of  the  Christian  faith, 
139  ;  differences  in  the  genius 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  140. 
141 ;  influence  of  Greek  genius 
over  Roman  conquerors,  176 ; 
early  Greek  and  Teutonic  cus- 
toms compared.  235  ;  Greek  and 
Italian  republics  compared,  2M ; 
iiuU'jjendence  of  modem,  ii. 
2tia  [A thins,  8pnrta,  rfr.]. 
Grotius,  imprisonment  of,  by 
Prince  Maurice,  ii.  24, 

Quelph  and  Ghil>eline  parties,  L 

811.  niiL  ;1H.  ^M-i  their  dis- 
tinctive principle?*,  ;  con- 
stant wars  and  tumults,  31  fi 
[Florence,  Italian  Ii<publks]. 

Gueux,  Les  [Ndhfrlands]. 

Guilds,  Trade,  organised  in  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  8  ;  trained  to 
arms,  2 ;  coatributo  to  early 


HEL 

civilisation  of  towns,  and  pro- 
mote civil  liberties,  13 ;  in 
Flemish  cities,  strife  among 
them,  IR,  IQ  ;  position  of,  in 
France,  117. 

Guilds  of  rhetoric,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, their  liberties  and  po- 
litical influence,  ii.  2SL 

Guizot,  M..  ii.  249,  25^  25n,  25i; 
minister  of  the  interior,  25fi: 
member  of  Soult's  ministry, 
2M ;  difference  with  Thiers, 
267  ;  member  of  Mole's  minis- 
try, 2fi2  ;  his  resignation,  231* 

Gunpowder  changes  the  art  of 
war,  L  225. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  382. 


HAMPDEN,  John,  refuses  to 
pay  forced  loan  and  is  im- 
prisoned,  ii.  304 ;  writ  of  ha- 
lms carpus  refused,  31i4; ;  re- 
sists illegal  exaction  of  t^hip- 
'  money,  307  ;  the  judgment 
against  him  annulled  by  sta- 
tute, 403  ;  his  judges  accused 
before  the  ll()u.>;e  of  Lords, 
407 ;  one  of  the  five  members 
arrested  by  Charles  L.  414.  il 

Hannibal,  his  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  L  IM ;  threatens  Rome, 
IM  ;  driven  out  of  Italy,  165. 

Hanseatic  League,  the,  formation 
and  extent  of,  L  2fi2  ;  Bruges 
becomes  its  central  mart,  ii.  6. 

Harlem,  siege  of,  ii.  ^ 

Haussman.  M.,  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  his  reconstruction  of 
Paris,  ii.  321L 

Ht'bert,  arrested,  ii.  183.  189,  il  ; 
overthrown  by  Robespierre, 
189. 

Helvetic  Republic,  the,  founded, 
L  391i  [!^mss  Confederation]. 

Ilelvetii,  the,  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  L.  Cassiufi,  L  349. 
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Honriot,  part  taken  by  him  in 
the    French    Revolution,  ii. 

100,  11. 

Henry  of  Xavarre,  befriends  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  ii.  62 ; 
claims  tlie  crown  of  France, 
fil ;  becomes  king  of  France, 
as  Henry  IV.,  iii;  conforms  to 
the  Cutliolic  faith,  (KL 

Henry  VHI.  of  England,  his  ab- 
solutism, ii.  370 ;  effects  the 
Reformation,  371.  | 

High  Commission  Court,  the,  its  \ 
tyrannical  proceedings,  ii.  liM  ;  , 
remou.strance  of  the  Commons  1 
against,  3Ji8  ;  its  cruelty,  ;  i 
abolished,  404.  \ 

Hindus,  the  polity  of,  L  4;  their  | 
superstitions,    a ;    castes,    5 ; 
early  culture,  Q ;  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature, 6^  Q.  ;  character  of,  li 
[  Village  Communitk*].  \ 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  tyrants 
of  Athens,  L  23.  i 

History,  Political,  uses  of  the 
study  of,  Introd.  xxi.;  method 
of  studying,  xxii. 

i 

Holland,   Teutonic   settlers  in,  i 
ii  3 :  the  Frisians  reduced  by 
Charlemagne,   i:   obtain  the  | 
*  Great    Privilege '  from  the 
Duchess  Mary,  23;  union  of, 
with  Zoalfind,  4^;  the  union 
reconstituted   at   Congress  of 
Delft,  49]  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
5j  ;  wavering  allegiance,  53  ; 
the  government  offered  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  declined, 
SB  ;  with  Zealand,  governed  by 
the  Prince,  51 ;  declaration  of  ; 
independence,  52  ;  Prince  Mau- 
rice chosen  president  of  the 
Executive     Council    of  the 
States,  fil  ;   reduction  of  the 
number  of  provinces.  61;  search  j 
for  foreign  alliances,  fil ;  ne- 
firnfmtions  with  France,  fi2  ;  with 
England,  S2.;  failure  of  Eng-  i 


noL 

lish  expedition,  fiS ;  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  ^    Parma  re- 
called to  serve  in  France,  64.; 
energy  and  conquests  of  Prince 
Maurice,  64,  C5  ;  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  Qfi;  its 
constitution,  SI;  siege  of  Os- 
tend,    68 ;    negotiations  for 
peace,  62  ;  an  armistice,  16 ; 
the  twelve  years'  truce,  26 ; 
religious  toleration  prayed  for 
Catholics,  21 ;   recogniticm  of 
the  Dutch   Republic,  21;  its 
significance,  21  ;  union  of  free- 
dom and  commerce,  22. ;  intel- 
lectual progress,  1^  ;  freedom 
of  opinion,  22  ;  domestic  history 
of  the  republic,  24 ;  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  Barneveldt,  24 ;  ar- 
rest  and  execution  of  Barne- 
veldt, 24 ;  wars  of  the  republic, 
2a;  the  House  of  Orange,  25; 
ties  between  En^?land  and  Hol- 
land, 2fi  ;  an  alliance  desired, 
but  not  attained,  26 ;  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  at  the  Hague, 
77:  war  with  England,  77i  with 
France,  21;   abolition  of  tho 
Stadtholderato  by  the  •  Perpet- 
ual Edict,*  28  ;  murder  of  the 
De  Witts,  28;  William  III.  of 
Orange  master  of  the  State,  29. ; 
after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment resumed  by  the  stales- 
general,  26  :  William  IV.  Stadt- 
holder,  king  in  all  but  name, 
86 ;  declining  fortunes  of  the 
State,  86;  war  with  England. 
86 ;  the  patriot  party  overcome 
by  Prussia,  81  ;  patriot  refu- 
g'ees  in  Franre,  81  ;  they  catch 
the  spirit  of  French  democracy, 
81 ;  war  \vith  France,  revolu- 
tion proclaimed,  171)4,  82  ;  the 
new  constitution.  82  ;  a  French 
province,  83 ;  a  kingdom  un- 
der  Ixmis  Bonaparte,  83,  226; 
annexed  to  French  empire,  83, 
2'26  ;    recovers  independence, 
and  is  united  with  the  Belgian 
provinces  in  tho  new  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  86;  again 
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a  separate  kingdom,  85  [Net/i- 
erlands,  Netherlands,  Kingdom 
of,  William  IJL]. 

Holies,  Denzil,  committed  hy 
Charles  L,  ii.  2fifi;  one  of  the 
five  members  arrested  by  the 
king,  HA. 

Holy  Allianco,  the,  for  repression 
of  European  liberties,  L  400.  ii. 
2M  and  n. 

Horn,  Count  [Xetherland^]. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  governor  of 
Hull,  refuses  to  admit  the  king, 
ii.  41L 

Huguenots,  the,  in  France,  tol- 
erated, ii.  61 ;  expulsion  of, 
125  ;  the  flower  of  the  middle 
classes,  12iL 

'  Hundred  Days/  the,  ii.  235. 

Hungarians,  the,  invasion  of  Italy 
by,  L  28iL 

Hun^^arv,  insurrection  in,  sup- 
pressed by  Russians,  ii.  2S8 ; 
free  constitution  granted,  288. 

Hussites,  the,  struggles  of,  in  Bo- 
hemia, L  2u~ 


raE 


Hyde  Park,  meetings  in  (1866  and 
1867),  prohibited  and  held,  ii. 
487.  ^  ;  regulated,  4^ 

INDEPENDENTS,  the,  rise  of,  , 
in  England,  ii.  380 ;  their  dis-  | 
trust  of  Charles  Li  412 ;  their  ! 
republican  spirit,  the  first  dem-  ; 
ocratic  party,  419.  42Q  ;  their 
preachers.  4^1  ;    exercise  the 
chief  power,  422  ;  opposed  to  a  , 
national  church,  424  ;  their  con- 
flict with   the  Presbyterians, 
423  ;  gain  strength  in  pari  i a- 
ment,   428 :    their  separation 
from  the  Presbyterians,  433 ; 
their  character  and  views,  4.S4  ; 
responsible  for  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  king, 

India,  ignorance  of  the  people,  L 
fi ;  tropical  climate  aaverse  to 


their  elevation,  1;  oppression 
of  industrial  classes,  8 ;  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws  upon 
temperament,  g  ;  danger  from 
snakes  and  tigers,  9^  il;  Eng- 
lish rule  favourable  to  frw- 
dom,  14  [BrnhmauJi,  Buddhism, 
Castes,  Hindus,  Menu,  Village 
Communities]. 

Infidelity,  the  growth  of,  Introd. 
I     Ixiv.  ;*in  France  alone,  the  ally 
j    of  democracy  and  revolution, 
Ixiv. ;  by  whom  favoured,  Ixv. 

Inquisition,  the,  founded  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  L  278 ;  \Xs  juris- 
diction and  cruelty,  278 ;  its 
tvranny  over  conscience  and 
thought,  228;  introduced  in 
the  jNetherlands  by  Charles  V.. 
ii.  34. 

Intercourse,  free,  of  nations,  Its 
results,  Introd.  L 

International  Society  of  Work- 
men, the,  establishment  of,  In- 
trod. Ixx. ;  declares  war  agrJnst 
capital,  its  journals,  Ixxi.;  con- 
gresses held,  Ixxi.;  its  local 
sections,  and  their  sentiments, 
Ixxii. ;  declaration  at  Lyons, 
Ixxii.  and  n.:  its  leaders  promo- 
ters of  the  Paris  Commune, 
1871,  Ixxii.;  not  favoured  io 
England.  Ixxiii.;  aims  of  its  off- 
shoot, the  Commune  of  Paris, 
ii.  337  ;  extends  the  principles 
of  socialism,  34Q ;  its  doctrines, 
49Q  and  n. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  ii.  4(J2 ;  its 
effect  on  popular  feeling  in 
England,  412  ;  parliamentary 
union  with  England  effected  by 
Cromwell,  445;  the  Catholic 
Association  formed,  and  sup- 
pressed, 4WL  481 ;  Catholic 
meetings,  4H1  ;  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, 482 ;  Repeal  agitation, 
483  :  Orange  lodges,  ^4 ;  the 
Protestant  Church  disestab- 
lished, 494. 
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Italian  republics,  general  view  or 
their  government,  L  2iJ8  ;  their  | 
rapid  advance  in  population  j 
and  prosperity,  2110  ;  lhi)u<;ht ' 
emboldened  by  liberty,  2iil) ;  ' 
association  of  culture  and  free- 
dom, 201  :  their  architecture,  I 
221 :    practical    direction  of 
studies,  21ti;  classical  learning, 
292 ;  uHeful  arts,  agriculture, 
'2\)1 ;  civic  patriotism,  223  ;  dis- 
sensions. 204 ;  Greek  and  Ita-  \ 
lian  republics  compared,  294  ; 
points  of  re'^emblance,  '2t».')  and 
n.;  thoir  diiTorent  conditions, 
2lifl  ;  (livcrsitios  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  .society,  2ii2  ;  in  the  i 
relations  of  the  nobles  with  the 
people.  298 ;  disorders  in  Italiun  i 
cities,  2J8  ;  rarity  of  uloquenco, 
2StSi ;  feudalism  chief  cause  of 
their  ruin,  300 ;  chief  cities  and 
their  allies,  311 ;  first  blow  to 
their  liberties  dealt  bv  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  312 ;  the  Lom-  I 
bard  Leasrue,  313 ;  the  ri<i:ht8 
of  the  confederate  cities  secured 
bv  treaty  of  Constance,  313 ;  ' 
election  <jf  podentiU,  311 ;  ascen- 
dency of  the  nobles,  314;  their  , 
factious  violence,  314  ;  Guelph  ; 
and  Ghibeline  parties,  315  ;  the  , 
period  after  the  peace  of  Con-  ' 
stance.  316  ;  strife  of  classes  in  , 
the  cities,  321 ;  the  new  society  , 
overcoming-    feutlaliam,    32ji ;  ■ 
n^fci  h'/miats  in  Home  and  Italy,  ] 
826 ;    mercenary   forces   cm-  i 
ployed  in  cities  of  Lombardy, 
321 ;  the  eondottieri,  321 ;  rule 
of  usurpers,  322 ;  turbulence 
and  ambition  of  nobles,  32i ; 
increased  jjower  of  the  signers, 
its  abuse,  328 ;  the  ruin  of ; 
Italian  liberty  completed  by 
feuds  of  Quelpli  and  Ghibeline. 
828;  family  feuds,  :{-2!> ;  the 
tale  of  Imil'da  de  Lambertazzi.  ; 
329.  il;  republican  sentiment 
aron"w»d  by  revival  of  classical 
learning,    33Q;    survival  of 
Venice,  343  ;  review  of  the  re- 
publics,  344 ;  comparison  of 
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them  with  despotisms,  3M ; 
Italian  and  Swi88  liberties  com- 

Sared,  303,  364^  il  [Florence, 
filan,  Pisa,  Venice,  dx.] 

Italy,  Greek  colonies  in,  L  137, 
liW  ;  geographical  advantages 
of,  141  ;  overthrow  of  monar- 
chies  in,  142 ;  Honian  con<jue«t 
of,  UK) ;  various  relutioii»  of  the 
conquered  races  to  liome,  lliQ  ; 
Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  liil ; 
disc^mtent  of  Italians,  lfi2 ; 
effects  of  conquest  of.  upon 
societv  of  Rome.  102 ;  evil  re- 
sults for  Italy,  M3;  enfranchise- 
ment of  Italian  allies,  193  ; 
Italian  war,  IM ;  mun)ci|>al 
government  conferred  on  the 
towns,  213;  TeutAjuic  customs 
introddced  by  invaders,  234; 
benefited  by  the  Crusades, 
;  Saracen  conquests  and 
arts  in,  2iffl :  taken  the  lead 
in  the  revival  of  learning, 
273 ;  early  rise  of  cities,  284 ; 
their  ancient  origin,  284; 
Saracen  and  llun^rian  settle- 
ments in,  283  ;  building'  of  city 
wall-),  283  ;  the  feudal  lords  in, 
286  ;  weakness  of  Italian  sove- 
reigns, 282  ;  fusion  of  Northern 
races  with  Italians,  287 ;  dis- 
tribution of  lands,  288  ;  growth 
of  republics.  288  ;  social  degen- 
eracy  under  the  tyrants,  332 ; 
character  of  the  ty  rants,  3ilji ; 
tyrannicide,  334 ;  devastation 
of  the  land,  342  ;  its  subjection 
to  foreign  rule.  343 ;  its  later 
fortunes.  345  ;  united  and  free 
under  Victor  Emmanuel.  34o ; 
development  of  local  solf-gov- 
eniment,  346.  n. ;  fortunes  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands  com- 
pared, ii.  31  ;  a  kingdom  under 
Napoleon  225  ;  state  of,  be- 
tween 1830  and  1848,  285; 
sudden  effects  of  French  revo- 
lution of  February.  1848.  282  ; 
war  for  Italian  unity  be^fun  by 
Charles  Albert,  king  oif  Sar- 
dinia, 287 ;  services  rendered 
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to,  hj  Louis  Napoleon,  326 
[Italian  JiepuMics], 


JACOBINS,  the.  ii.  153,  162i 
165.  Ifil ;  masters  of  France, 
16'J,  174  ;  their  aims,  178,  182^ 
laa ;  the  club  closed,  2iia  ;  so- 
cialist doctrines  proclaimed  by, 
mL 

Jacquerie,  the,  in  France,  ii.  91. 
92. 

James  L  of  England,  his  charac- 
ter, his  views  of  prerogative,  ii. 
384 ;  his  trentmont  of  the  Com- 
mons, 384  ;  hii  treatment  of  the 
Puritans,  385 ;  sanctions  the 
illegal  canons  of  Convocation, 
386  ;  his  relations  to  religiouii 

gEirties,  38f> ;  his  toleration  of 
opish  recusants,  387  ;  revives 
episcopacv  in  Scotland,  387 
[England]. 

James  II,,  his  encroachments  on 
liberty,  457  ;  dejio-sed,  458. 

Japan,  its  original  civilisation,  L 
25 ;  absolute  power  of  the 
Mikado,  25  ;  introduction  of 
European  customs,  25  ;  opening 
of  a  parliament,  25  ;  problem  of 
free  institutions  awaiting  solu- 
tion, 20. 

Jesuits,  the,  in  Switzerland,  L  408 
[Sonderbund]. 

Jeunesse  daree,  the,  ii.  202* 

Jews,  the,  example  of  freedom  in  , 
an  Eastern  rare,  L  33  :  descrip-  i 
tion  of  Palestine,  33 ;  their  [ 
early  institutions,  33  ;  advan- 
tages derived  from  their  capti- 
vity in  Egypt,  34 ;  Moses,  34  ; 
their  commonwealth  a  theocra- 
tic federal  rppnblic,  35 ;  politi- 
cal equality  its  declared  princi- 
ple, 35i  n^  their  theocracy  a 
free  state,  30 ;  action  of  the 
prophets,  36 ;  the  monarchy 
freely  adopted,  31 ;  popular 
power  maintained  throughout 


j.  their  bistory,  38  ;  Jewish  intel- 
lect, 311 ;  their  sacred  writing?!, 
80  ;  example  of  associariou  of 
intelligence  and  freedom,  30. 

John  of  Bohemia,  resisted  by 
Florence,  L  o'-?  1 . 

I  Jurists,  European,  their  place  in 
'    society,  their  influence,  L  238. 
j  230. 
• 

KING,  ideal  of  a,  in  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,  L  40  ;  of  Rome, 
144 ;  altered  ]X)6ition  of  kin^ 
j    after  the  French  Revolution,  li. 

231  ;  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
I  357  ;  right  of  deposing  assumed 
by  the  parliament  of  Edward 
II.,  364_;  of  Richard  II.,  364; 
of  James  II.,  458. 

I 

LACEDAEMONIANS  and  Athen- 
ians,    differences  between 
them,  L  60,  OL 

Lafayette,  General,  ii.  148  :  gov- 
ernor of  Paris.  150;  with  Bailly, 
founds  the  Fcuillants'  Club, 
153  ;  protects  the  king,  154 ; 
resigns  command  of  National 
Guard,  161.  Ififi ;  promotes 
formation  of  secret  societies, 
244,  240 ;  takes  command  of 
insurgents  of  July,  im>,  253; 
his  ambition,  2il  ;  outwitted, 
255  ;  his  death,  265,  n. 

La6tte,  ii.  253,  254  ;  leader  of  Or- 
leanists,  254,  258  ;  ministry  of, 
200. 


Lamartine,  M. ,  takes  part  in  agi- 
tation for  reform,  ii.  210  ;  head 
of  provisional  ffovemment, 
283 ;  proclaims  the  republic. 
283 ;  maintains  the  tricolor, 
205  ;  his  firmness,  208 :  con- 
vokes a  National  Assembly, 
200  ;  prevents  storming  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  ML  IM  ;  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  301 

L#amoricii^re, General,  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  ii.  2^ 
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Land,  in  England,  loses  its  pre- 
ponderance as  a  national  influ- 
ence, li.  422 ;  its  relations  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  423  ; 
alliance  of,  with  the  Church, 
474 ;  their  policy  threatened, 
475. 

I^issa,  a  democracy,  L  flL 

Laud,  Archbishop,  directs  the 
Church  policy  of  Charles  l^^l. 
3»8.  aflfl  and  il  ;  counsels  im- 
position of  Hi<?h  Church  ritual 
upi)u  the  Scottish  Kirk,  ^  ; 
impeached  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  ^  ;  executed,  illL 

La  Vendee,  in'^urrrction  in,  ii. 
182.  IH."! ;  punished  by  the  Ter- 
rorist'!*,  IM ;  insurrection  sup- 

Eressed,  2£^ ;  attempt  of  the 
duchess  of  Berri  in,  2^2. 

L^^ue,  the,  in  France,  ii.  62» 

Legion  of  Honour,  the,  ii.  22L 

Legislati  ve  A  ssembly .  the[  France, 
French  Itevolution]. 

Leicester.  Elarl  of,  his  expedition 
to  the  Netherlands,  ii. 

Lepidus,  a  loader  of  the  Roman 

denioomcy,  L  2Q1  :  membor  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  ilL 

Levellers,  the.  ii.  432 ;  their  ob- 
jects. 4^  and  il 

Leyden,  siege  of,  by  the  Span- 
iards, ii.        its  university,  U2. 

Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  first 
strutTi:^!  e»  for,  L  221  [Bemorrtwy, 
Frudoin]. 

Licinian  Laws,  L  15£  and  il, 

Liege,  re<;ists  Philip  theOood,  !i. 
^ ;  pillaged  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  2a  and 

Livius  Drusns.  his  proposed  re- 
forms. L  lfi2 ;  the  laws  annul- 
led, lfi2 ;  assassinated,  lfi2. 

Loans,  forced,  levied  by  Edward 


IV.,  ii.  870i  Henry  VUL,  811; 
Charles  1^323. 

Locke,  effects  of  his  trpatise  on 
civil  government,  Introd.  xlviii. 
n. 

Lollards,  the,  L  222  ;  the  parents 
of  Puritanism,  ii.  3(>(i . 

Lombard  League,  the,  L 
treaty  of  Constance,  jilS. 

Lombards,  the,  in  Italy,  L  234. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  ii.  364, 
:U>t)  n.,  374  ;  passes  bill  of  at- 
tainder agaiutit  Strafford,  4115  ; 
rights  of,  attacked  by  the  Com- 
mons, ;  rejects  ])roi>osal  to 
deprive  bishops  of  their  seats, 
412  ;  pa.<wes  tne  bill,  415 ;  en- 
ters into  the  Solemn  league 
and  Covenant,  41fi ;  refuses  to 
concur  in  appointment  of  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  trial  of 
Charles  1^  4iil ;  abolished  by 
the  Commons,  439  ;  a  second 
chamber  called,  which  takes 
the  title  of  the  Ix)rds'  House, 
440 ;  the  house  reinstated  at 
the  Restoration,  45fi  [Parlia- 
ment]. 

Lot,  choice  of  rulers  by  [Athens, 
Fiorence] . 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  his  wars 
with  the  Dutch,  il.  21 :  abol- 
ishes  all  municipal  elections, 
sells  the  offices,  fii;  suppresses 
provincial  assemblies  of  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  &c.,  97_I  t^® 
monarchy  under  him  absolute, 
^ ;  revokes  Edict  of  Nantes, 
fiS  ;  his  court  at  Versailles, 
1D2  :  his  political  failures. 

Louis  XV.,  abolishes  the  Parlia- 
ments, ii.  ML  12a  ;  his  reign 
and  policy.  129,  U^. 

Louis  XVI.,  his  accession,  il. 
131 ;  his  character,  13L  lift ; 
his  difficulties,  132;  convokes 
the  Stal(»s-General,  lllS  ;  opens 
the  meeting,  141 ;  goes  m  state. 
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threatens  dissolntion,  li3 ;  vis- 
its Paris,  145  ;  removed  by 
force  to  Paris.  IM  ;  accepts  the 
constitution,  1^  ;  his  flight  and 
arrest,  15fl ;  his  position,  IM  ; 
putii  on  the  cap  of  liberty,  tB6  ; 
sent  to  the  Temple,  Iffii ;  his 
trial  pro|X)sed  bv  the  Moun- 
tain, 12^ ;  his  dignified  con- 
duct, llfi;  his  defence,  121 
andiL;  found  guilty,  177 ;  his 
execution,  17M  [Fra'tiee,  French 
Jiewlution]. 

Louis  XVIIk,  ii.  229;  restored  to 
the  throne,  ;  his  character, 
225 :  his  flight  and  second  res- 
toration, 2B5 :  a  stranger  to 
France.  287;  his  first  measures, 
2^  ;  a  coup  d'ttnt,  240 ;  his 
death, 

Louis  Naixiloon  [France,  Napo- 
Ucn,  Li/uU]. 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
becomes  king  of  France,  ii. 
255  ;  abdicates,  282  [France]. 

Louis  of  Nassau  seizes  Mons,  ii. 
M  ;  his  defeat  and  death,  48. 

Loyalty  in  France,  decav  of.  ii. 
287;  of  the  Engli.sh,  ;  effect 
of  freedom  upon,  498  ;  asso- 
ciated with  patriotism.  498  ;  to 
George  III.,  to  George  IV., 
499;  to  William  IV.,  499_J  to 
Queen  Victoria,  4S& ;  illus- 
trated during  the  illness  and 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
5QQ. 

Lucerne,  its  charters  confirmed 
by  Rudolph  of  Hapnburg,  L 
352;  its  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, 8G7  :  peasant  war  in,  887  ; 
an  oligarchv,  iiUH  ;  revolution 
of  mm.  4Q5  ;  the  .Jesuits  ad- 
mitted to  control  education, 
408 ;  twice  invaded  by  the 
franr-tnrpH,  408  ;  originates  the 
&>nderbuud,  ;  popular  acts 
in,  412. 

Loneyille,  treaty  of,  L  401. 


MAR 

Luther,  leader  of  the  Protestant 

Reformation,  L  2fiQ  ;  his  policy, 

Lycurgus,  institutions  of.  L  66;  a 
social  leveller,  68* 

Lyons,  the  revolt  and  punishment 
of,  ii.  19L  Mi  royalist  ex- 
cesses at,  206 ;  insurrection 
suppressed  by  Marshal  Soult. 

Lysander  reduces  Athens,  L  fil ; 
overthrows  the  democratic  con- 
stitution, 05. 

MACMAHON,  Marshal,  over- 
throws  the  Commune  and 
takes  Paris,  ii.  343  ;  President 
of  the  Republic,  346 ;  the  Sep- 
tennate,  342;  dismisses  M. 
Jules  Simon  and  republican 
mini-stry,  848. 

Maestricht  sacked  by  the  Span- 
iard.*, ii.  51  ;  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  55. 

Magna  Charta  [England]. 

Manners,  influence  of  climate  on, 
L  254.  iL 

Manufactures,  conducive  to  po- 
litical  lil>erty,  Introd.  xliii. ; 

ffreat  development  of,  and  j)o- 
itical   influence  in  England, 
ii.  472,423. 

Marat,  ii.  169.  170.  173.  183.  186: 
his  socialist  principles,  ihliL 

Marcel,  Stephen,  his  career,  iL 

Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma 
[Netherlands]. 

MarieAntoinette,  queen  of  France, 
her  execution,  ii.  1113. 

Marignano.  battle  of,  L  362. 

Mariner's  compass,  tlie,  L  275. 

Marius,  seven  times  consul,  189. 
IM ;  his  victories,  HM) ;  dis- 
bands his  army,  IfiQ  ;  leader  of 


MAB 

democratic  party,  19Q  ;  his  pol- 
icy aud  popular  racubures,  IM  ; 
the  Apuleian  laws,  IM;  Ms 
gubmlssion  to  the  senate,  lill ; 
appointixl  commander  of  East- 
em  expedition,  IM  ;  defeated 
by  Sulla,  IM  ;  joins  Ciniia  and 
takes  Rome.  IM  ;  Ms  proscrip- 
tions, IfiS  ;  consul  with  Cinna, 
death,  m 

Marseilles,  under  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  ii.  rovalist  excesses 
at,  206.  ^  ;  attempt  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri  at,  2fi2- 
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 ,  Cosmo   de'.  banished  from 

Florence  by  Rinaldo,  last  of  the 
Albizzi,  L  aai ;  expels  the  Al- 
bizzi and  becomes  ruler  of 
Florence,  321 ;  Ms  personal  as- 
cendency, his  power  masked 
under  popular  forms,  33& 

 ,  Peter  de'.  succeeds  Cosmo  as 

ruler  of  Florence,  L  i  over- 
comes Ma  rival  Lucas  Pitti, 
839. 

— ,  Peter  de',  succeeds  Lorenzo, 
and  is  expelled  from  Florence, 


I  L 

Marsllio  of  Padua,  his  political '  __  Alexander  de',  nominated  ru- 


views,  Introd.  xxiii.  n. 


ler  of  Florence  by  Pope  Cle- 


Mary.    Duchess  of   Burgundy     mentVlL,  L  2^ ;  assassinated, 
[Netherlands], 


Match  Tax,  the,  proposed  by  '  Mencius,  doctrines  of,  L  12. 


Euglish  government,  resisted 
by  the  matchmakers,  and  aban- 
doned, ii.  4S8. 
Maupas.  M.  de.  made  Prefect  of 
Police  by  Louis  Napoleon,  ii. 

Maurice,  Prince,  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council 
of  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land, ii.  61  ;  reorganises  and 
takes  command  of  the  army, 
64,  da ;  takes  Breda  and  other  | 
towns,  fia  ;  opposes  Bame- ' 
veldt's  peace  policy,  IQ ;  his 
hatred  of  Barneveldt,  violation 
of  the  constitution,  74. 

Maximilian,  Arrhduke  of  Austria 
[Bruges,  J^i'tUusrUmi^s]. 

Medici,  Salvestro  de',  chosen  gon- 
falonier of  Florence.  L  322. 

— ,  Julian  de',  assassinated,  L 

m 

— .  Lorenzo  de',  escapes  assassi- 
nation by  the  Pazzi,  L  dM  ;  su- 
premacy in  Florence,  and  his 
munificence,  3111 :  his  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  Naples, 
ML 


Menu,  ancient  laws  of ,  L  3,  4^ 

Mettemich,  Prince,   his  flight 
from  Vienna,  ii.  288. 

Middle  class,  how  far  qualified 

for  jKiIitical  rule,  Introd.  Ivti. 
n.  ;  effect  of  it»  uniou  with  the 
nobles,  Ivii.  and  il  ;  defenders 
of  property  and  order  against 
excesses  of  democracy,  Ixvi.  ; 
absouce  of  a,  in  China,  L  23 ; 
in  Rome,  12S  ;  consequences  of 
its  ab!;ence,  179,  225  ;  holds  en- 
tire jKjwer  of  the  State  in  the 
Dutch  Republic,  ii.  ^  ;  in 
France,  represented  by  the 
hotirgeoisie,  llfi  ;  reliance  of 
Lonis  Philippe  on  it,  259  ;  its 
rise  to  power  in  England,  32fi  ; 
education  of.  pmviaed  for  by 
Grammar  Scliools  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  327  ; 
its  increasing  influence  in  Eng- 
I    land,  1I2a 

I  Milan,  its  antiquity,  pre-eminence 
in  war,  L  ^  :  supremacy  In 

'  Lombardy,  ;i08  ;  resists  the  em- 
peror Frederick  Barharo^, 
§12  ;  the  citizens  banished,  the 
walls  razed,  312 ;  rebuilt  by 
the  Lombard  League,  313  ;  ex- 
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pels  the  nobles  215  ;  falls  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Viscon- 
ti,  327  ;  assassiuiition  of  the 
duke  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
1^  ;  fate  of  the  three  consui- 
rutors,  ;  drives  away  the 
Austhans,  ii.  287. 

Millenarians,  the,  their  aims,  il. 

4;iU.  =yu  and  n. 

Milton,  his  ideal  of  spiritual  lib- 
erty, ii.  iQI  and 

Minerals,  influence  of  discovery 
of,  upon  political  development, 
Introd.  xliii.  ;  in  England,  ii. 

Mirabeau,  ii.  144,  147;  warns  the 
king  of  danger,  154.  IM  il 

Moderation,  religious,  prevalence 
of,  Introd.  Ixiii.  ;  toleration  the 
fruit  of  its  union  with  freedom, 
Ixiu. 

Molt?,  Count,  his  ministry,  ii.2fil ; 
member  of  Natiuuul  Assembly, 

Monarchies,  characteristics  of, 
Introd.  liv.  IGre^ce,  Itaig,  <fctf.] 

Monasteries,  their  literary  ser- 
vices, L  235;  indifTerence  of 
the  monks  tocla-ssicul  leuruing. 

Monk,  General,  dissolves  the 
Long  Parliament,  ii.  4£S ;  as- 
semWos  a  new  one,  454 ;  his 
caution,  454. 

Monopolies,  in  England,  abol- 
ished, ii.  m 

Moors,  the  [Sarafens]. 

Moreau,  ii. 

Morptirton,  victory  of  thft  Swi5?s 
over  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
at,  L  259. 

Momy,  Count  de,  made  minister 
of  the  interior  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, ii.  314. 


Moses,  L  M;  his  theocratic  fed- 
'    eral  republic,  35.  ' 

Mountain,  the,  French  revolu- 
tionary partv,  ii.  ]M. ;  rivals  of 
the  Girondists,  172^  113 ;  pro- 
ject trial  of  the  king,  125. ; 
their  clamour  against  him,  178 
and  iL  ;  their  triumph.  IM ; 
the  law  against  suspected  per- 
sons, IfiQ  :  their  cruelties,  IM 
[French  Bevolution]. 

Mountains,  their  influence  upon 
society  and  freedom,  Introd. 
xl. ;  hinder  agriculture  and 
commerce,  xl.  ;  characteristics 
of  mountain  races,  xli.  ISicitz- 
erland.] 

Municipia,  their  various  relationfi 
to  Rome,  L  100. 

Murat,  made  king  of  Naples,  ii 

Music,  church,  of  the  Revival,  ita 
character,  L  274. 


NANTES,  the  tuwadet  of,  ii 

Naples,  threatened  insturection 
in,  ii.  282. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  conquest 
of  Venice,  L  843  ;  conquest  of 
Italy,  345  :  ^y8tem  of  govern, 
ment  and  administration,  .114i; 
takes  military  occupation  of 
Switzerland,  401;  ap}K)ints  a 
commission  on  its  future  gov- 
ernment, Mil  ;  his  Act  of  Medi- 
ation, 402 ;  takes  Toulon,  ii. 
122  :  defendf  the  Convention, 
207  ;  commands  army  of  lialv, 
200  ;  expedition  to  Egypt,  212  : 
returns,  214;  his  relations  with 
Sieves.  215 ;  the  e&vp  d'etat.  Id 
Brumaire,  215 ;  First  Consul, 
218  ;  his  rule.  220 ;  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  220. ;  re  estab- 
lishes  the  Catholic  church.  221; 
first  consul  for  life,  emperor, 
222  ;  crowned  by^  Pope  Pioa 
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cTinnpTs  of  dynasty,  21;  iiicreas-  , 
lug  i>ower  of  th«  aovereigus,  , 
22  ;  House  of  Burgundy,  22  ;  \ 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
2a;  the  'Great  Privilege,' 23  ; 
becomes  a  considerable  State, 
2A  ;  constitution  of  the  Estates, 
84  ;  becomes,  by  the  nmrriau:e 
of  the  Duchess  Mary  with  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  an  inheri- 
tance of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  25j  the  charters  annulled, 
25  ;  death  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
rebellion  against  the  archduke, 
25 ;  invaded  by  the  empeK)r, 
25 ;  Philip  the  Fair,  by  his 
marriace  with  Johanna  of 
Spain,  orings  the  countrv  un- 
der rule  of  Charles  V.,'  2fi  ; 
character  of  his  rule,  2fl  ;  new 
taxation,  2!)j  rebellion  of  Ghent, 
its  punishment,  3lt ;  liberties 
of,  in  abeyance,  31  ;  fortunes 
of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
Comjiared,  Ml:  iTnp«nidingstrug-  i 
gle  fur  religiuus  liberty,  32.  | 

—  Persecution  of  Protestants  by 
Charles  V.,  3i  ;  the  Inquisi- 
tion introduced,  M;  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  311:  the  persecution 
continued,  M ;  demands  and 
remonstrances  of  the  Estates, 
3fi ;  regency  of  Duchess  Mar- 
ewTQi  of  Parma,  31;  Cnrdinal 
Granvelle.  32;  confroniod  by 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  37j 
rapid  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 3ii  ;  severities  of  Philip, 
32 ;  op|H>sition  of  Counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn,  32  ;  efFort**  of 
nobles  and  ]>eople,  4Q  ;  confed- 
eracy of  Lt'^  Oucux,  41)  ;  a  mis- 
sion'to  Philip,  Mi  ;  fate  of  the 
envoys,  4L  IL;  continued  bar- 
barities. 41  ;  the  Iconoclasts, 
41  :  mission  of  Duke  of  Alva 
with  a  Spanish  army,  41 :  dis- 
solution of  the  confederacy  of 
nobles,  4L  42 ;  Counts  Egniont 
and  Horn  executed,  42  ;  Alva*s 
Council  of  Blood,  its  pn)ceed- 
ingb  and  its  victims,  42  ;  a  reign 


NET 

of  terror,  42^  4^  :  Alva  made 
governor,  43;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants condemned  to  death  by 
the  Inquisition,  the  decree  con- 
firmed by  Philip,  4li  ;  efforts  of 
the  Prince  of  Oian^^e,  44  ;  fail- 
ure of  the  first  campaign,  44 ; 
continued  oppression,  43 :  a 
mock  amnesty  proclaimed,  40  ; 
outbreak  of  the  great  revolt, 
4fi ;  congress  nf  Dort,  4fi ;  the 
majssacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
4Q ;  retirement  of  Uiange  to 
Holland,  41 ;  retirement  of 
Alva,  42;  Don  Luis  de  Reque- 
sens  governor,  4i5 ;  another 
mock  amnesty,  4fi;  siege  of 
Leyden,  48;  tiuitless  nej:otia- 
tio'ns  for  peace  at  Breda,  4ii ; 
allegiance  to  Philip  renounced, 
4U:  congress  of  Delft,4i);  foreign 
aid  withheld,  52 :  mutiny  of  • 
Spanish  troops,  52 ;  congress 
of  Provincial  Estates  at  Ghent, 
61  ;  the  'Spanish  Fury,'  51; 

Sacification  of  Ghent,  51  :  Don 
uhn  of  Austria,  governor,  his 
concessions,  ^ ;  ascendency  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  52 ;  new 
Union  of  Brussels,  53 ;  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  at  Geniblours,  54; 
death  of  Don  John,  appoint- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
64  ;  defection  of  the  five  Wal- 
loon provinces.  54:  the  Union 
of  Utrecht.  55;  divided  sov- 
ereignty. 52;  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  52  ;  treason  of  Anjou, 
the  '  French  Furv,*  5^  ;  assas- 
sination of  the  I'rince  of  Or- 
ange. OQ  :  Parma  calletl  to  serve 
in  France.  fi4  ;  decline  of  S|tan- 
ish  power,  65  ;  fovereignty  of 
Spanish  provinces  abdicated  by 
Philip  II.,  and  given  to  the  In- 
fanta Isabella  and  Archduke 
Albert,  fifi  ;  state  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  67^  23 :  their  consti- 
tution, 13:  unhed  with  Hol- 
land to  form  new  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  83 :  continued 
freedom  of,  8fi  [JBrlgium,  Bor- 
land]. • 


NET 


Netherlands,  kingdom  of  the, 
coustUuted,  ii.  i^;  constitu- 
tioual  mouarchy  established  in 
house  of  Orange,  under  Wil- 
liam V. ,  83 ;  causes  of  estrange- 
ment of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
8A;  insurrection  in  Belgium, 
18:^,  separation  of  Hol- 

land and  Belgium,  tiiL 

Neufchiltel  joins  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, L  40iL 

Newport,  the  treaty  of,  ii.  4;}0. 

Newspaper  stamp.  In  England, 
alwiished,  ii.  4<7. 

Ney,  Marshal,  the  trial  of,  ii.  2^ 
and  u. 

Nonconfonnists.  modoni,  Tntrod. 
Ixiii. ;  the  firmest  supporters  of 
political  liberties,  Ixiv. ;  rise  ofT 
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States,  Iviii. ;  itsorgans  in  Eng- 
land, Iviii.  n.;  its  uses  in  the 


government  of  a  State,  Ix. ;  its 
force  in  England,  u.  477^  iJfi. 

Oranjire,  the  House  of,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  'Al-m ;  uiar- 
riage  of  William  II.  with  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  ii. 
70  ;  his  arrest  of  deputies,  at- 
tempt on  Amsterdam  and  death, 
2Q ;  exclusion  of  the  family 
from  the  Stndtholderate,  II; 
constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
Netherlands  established  in  the 
family,  Sa  UlMand,  Nether- 
taints.  The,  WUliam  of  Nassau, 
WtUiam  III]. 

Orange  societies,  formed  by  Pro- 
testants, ii.  ^gl  ;  suppressed, 
481.  484. 

f    I  »   ~  * 

in  Eni^Iand,  ii.       ;  persecuted  Oratory,its  services  to  the  Greeks, 


by  James     tiBsi  \^Puiiia}is\. 

Normans,  the,  their  origin  and 
civilization,  ii.  iiSQ  ;  their  con- 
quest of  England,  'i&SL 


L  48  ;  study  of,  at  Athens,  107; 
a  fine  art.  W  ;  at  Rome,  LB2  ; 
of  advocates,  168 ;  flourishes 
only  in  free  States,  111 ;  limit- 
ed freedom  of,  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  223 ;  Teutonic, 
233 ;  rarity  of,  in  Italian  re- 
publics, 21)9 ;  power  of,  com- 
pared with  books,  ii.  153,  n. 

Octavius  (Augustus),  member  of  Orgetorix,  Helvetian  chief,  L  34JL 


OCHLOCRACY,  L  52. 
O'Connell,  Mr.,  leader  of 
the  Repeal  agitation,  ii.  483. 


seciind  triumvirate,  L214.;  heir 
of  CiC-^r,  secures  the  empire  at 
Actium,  214 ;  consolidutiou.of 
his  power,  214* 

Ogalnian  Laws,  the,  L  155  n. 

Olgiati,  takes  part  in  the  assas- 
sination of  tlie  Duke  of  Milan, 
L  33^  ;  his  punishment,  83sL 

Oligarchy,  L  Sa  ;  established  at 
Athens  by  Pei^fander.  fi2  :  over- 
thrown. M ;  at  Rome,  a  mili- 
tary, 2QL 

Omar  Khayyam,  Persian  poet,  L 
Hi  li. 

Opinion,  public,  a  dominating 
force  in  every  State,  Introd. 
IvilL;  most  powerful  in  free 

23* 


Orleans,  Dukeof  (Egalite\  ii.  133. 
148.  152  and  il;  executed,  194; 
Ixtuis  Philippe  becomes  king 
of  the  French,  255- 

Orleans.  Duche.ss  of,  with  her 
sons,  appears  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  ii.  283. 

Ostend,  the  siege  of,  ii.  68. 

Ostracism,  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Cleisthenes,  L  25 ;  its  prin- 
ciple indefensible,  2ii ;  com- 
parison with  impeachment  and 
attainder,  xfi ;  Arifstotle's  view 
of  it,  IL  n,;  Plutarch's.  77^  nn. 

PADILLA,  Don  Juan  de  [Castik, 
Toledo]. 
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Paganism,  decline  of,  in  Greece, 
L  ULM ;  opinion  of  Polybius, 
US ;  decline  of,  in  Rome,  1 77. 

Pamphlets,  political,  multitude  ' 
of,  under  the  Commonwealth, 
ii.  i5iL 

Paper,  invention  of,  L  275.  il 

Pai)er  duty,  in  Eugland,  abolish- 
ed, ii.  477. 

Papists  [Churc?i  of  Borne], 

Paris,  rebellion  in,  ii.  OS ;  the 
parliament  of,  OS ;  concentra- 
tion of  power  in,  liU  ;  the 
parliament  exiled  to  Troyes,  | 
liil ;  arrest  of  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, liil ;  concentration  of 
troops  on,  liii ;  condition  of 
the  city,  15Q  ;  its  government  • 
and  people,  150.  liil  ;  attempts 

.  to  maintain  order,  152 ;  the 
clubs,  153  ;  the  Commune,  IM; 
advance  c)f  the  Prussians  to-  , 
wards,   111) ;  insurrection  in, 
252  ;  another,  2112  ;  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  2Sii  ;  fortifica-  | 
tious  constructed,  212  ;  military 
occupation  of,  2fil  ;  insurrec-  I 
tion,  Feb.  1848,  282  ;  returns 
six  Socialist  candidates  to  the 
Assembly,  ',MM  :  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  by  l^uis  Napo-  | 
leon,   iil5 ;  massacre  cn  the 
Boulevanls,   ilM  ;   reconstruc-  ; 
tion  of,  by  Na|M)leon  III.,  322  ;  I 
capitulates   to  the  Germans. 
334. ;  entered  by  German  troops, 
235 ;  insurrection  of  the  Com- 
mune, 3:^0,       ;  siege  of,  be- 
gun  by  authorities    at  Ver- 
8ailles,'337  ;  the  city  burnt  by 
the  Communists,  3^  [France, 
French  liivolution,  '89 J. 

Parliament,  the  English,  origi- 
nated in  the  Saxon  witenage- 
mot,  ii.  .Ii5ii  and  il  ;  the  Com- 
mons first  represented  in  it, 
3fi3 ;  its  increasing  power  un- 
der Edward  3n3  ;  assumes 
right  of  deposing  the  king  (Ed- 


PAR 

ward  II.),  and  again  (Richard 
II.),  364.;  assumes  its  present 
fonn  under  Etlward  III.,  304 ; 
its  right  to  advise  the  king  in 
matters  of  peace  and  war  estab- 
lished, 34fc4  ;  its  privileges  de- 
fined, 364,  365  ;  dominated  by 
the  barons,  3()*.>  ;  rawlv  a.»«sem- 
bled  under  Edward  iV,,  370  ; 
its  influence  revived  under 
Richard  111.,  set  aside  under 
Ilenrv  VII.,  370 ;  subservient 
to  Henry  VIII.,  37L  322  ;  under 
Mary  undoes  its  own  work, 
373 ;  reasserts  itself  under 
Elizabeth,  '32A ;  and  under 
James  L  ;  dissolutions  of,  by 
James  I^  388,  381? ;  not  assem- 
bled for  six  years,  389 ;  new, 
dissolved,  389,  liao ;  the  great 
struggle  between  i>rerrgalive 
and  popular  power  begun  b^ 
the  Long  Perliament,  402  ;  the 
Triennial  Bill  pa.si^ed,  403  ;  pro- 
posal for  annual  meeting  of, 
404,  IL  ;  assumes  extraordina- 
ry powers,  406 ;  appointment 
of  committees,  407  ;  proct-eds 
against  delinquents,  400  and 
n.,  407 ;  passes  ordinances  with- 
out assent  of  the  king.  407, 
408 ;  its  revolutionary  spirit, 
408  ;  intolerant  of  petitions, 
4(H) ;  committees  on  grievances, 
410  ;  popular  leaders  support- 
ed by  mf)bs,  410  and  il  ;  Act 
against  dissolution  passed.  Ill ; 
attempts  at  accommodation 
with  the  king,  411  ;  supiMirted 
by  the  city  of  London,  413  :  the 
Puritan  party,  413,  414 ;  di- 
vided counsels,  41ii;  the  ex- 
treme party  in  power,  Hh  ;  en- 
ters into  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  418  ;  its  severi- 
ties against  delinquents,  424  ; 
its  conflict  with  the  army,  425  ; 
overcome  by  Cromwell'  425  ; 
resolves  to  receive  no  further 
communications  from  the  king, 
428  ;  fresh  negotiations  opened 
by  Presbyterian  party,  421*  ; 
opposed  by  the  army,  43Q ; 
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'Pride's  Purge,'  43Q ;  the  rem- 
nant devoted  to  Cromwell,  430  ; 
dissolved  by  him,  412  ;  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament  nominated, 
4^  ;  and  dissolved,  444  ;  a  new 
one  meets,  and  is  diesnlved, 
445 :  another  called.  447  ;  ex- 
clusion of  a  hundred  members, 
447 ;  a  second  Cli amber,  Mii ; 
revival  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(the  Rump),  452 ;  its  ditvsolu- 
tion  by  General  Monk,  4^ ; 
sabservicnce  of,  under  James 
II.,  457  ;  power  of,  to  depose  a 
king,  recoo^ised  by  the  re  vol  u- 
tion  of  1648,  458,  4iiil  and  il  ; 
its  authority  enlarged  under 
William  III.,  Ml;  electoral 
corruption,  4fl^ ;  publication  of 
the  debates.  468  and  415 
[Charks      Commomj>. Lords],  , 

{Parliament,  the  Short,  the  Long 
[^England]. 

Parliaments,  the,  of  France,  ii. 
92;  claim  a  veto  upon  acts  of 
the  Crown,  28 ;  their  contumacy 
overcome  hj  tk  lit  de  i  ant  ice, 
and  banishment,  fi3 ;  form  a 
barrier  ag^ainst  arbitrary  power, 
fiS;  their  numbers  and  juris- 
diction, 98,  93  and  il  :  abol- 
ished, 99,  122  ;  recalled,  132; 
superseded,  155. 

Parma,  the  Prince  of,  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  51;  suc- 
ceeds in  detaching  the  Wal-  ' 
loon  provinces  from  the  Union,  ! 
54;  takes  and  severely  pun-' 
ishes  Maestricht,  55 ;  attempts 
to  seduce  the  Prince  of  Orang<^, 
55 ;  called  to  serve  in  France, 
M;  his  death,  65. 

Parthenon,  the,  L  87. 

Pastoral  States,  wanting  In  ele- 
ments of  freedom,  Intiod. 
XXX  vii. 

Patricians,  the  [Rome]. 

Payment  for  public  services,  in- 
troduced at  Athens  by  Pericles, 


PER 

L  M  ;  consummation  of  scheme 
of  democracy,  8(1 ;  a  system  of 
Bute  bribery,  12fL 

Pazzi,  The  [Florencel 

Peasant  proprietors,  classes  and 
political  cliaracter  of.  Introd. 
xxxviii. ;  effect  of  small  hold- 
ings, xxxix ;  in  France,  ii. 
108  ;  in  Enghind.  865,  8^  aifi. 

Peasant  war,  the,  in  Switzer- 
land, L  8«L  iiiiii 

Peasants,  poverty  of  the,  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution, 
ii.  nSL 

Peerage,  hereditary,  in  France, 
abolished,  ii.  IM ;  restored  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  22ii  ; 
Chamber  of  Peers  reconstruct- 
ed bv  Louis  XVIII.  and  made 
hereditary,  21]2  ;  abolished  un- 
der Louis  Philipj)e,  261. 

Peisander,  his  plot  against  Athe- 
nian democracy,  L  92. ;  sup- 
ported by  the  clubs,  22  ;  assas- 
sinations, 93 ;  sets  up  new 
Council  of  Four  Hundred,  23.; 
his  constitution  overthrown,  94. 

Peisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  L 
23. 

Peloponnesian  War,  the,  its  re- 
sult, L  94. 

Pericles,  his  reforms  at  Athens,  L 
78,  812  ;  strips  the  Areopagus  of 
its  powers,  28 ;  vests  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  dicas- 
teries,  29  ;  introduces  payment 
for  military  services,  81 ;  for 
service  in  the  judicature,  85  ; 
for  attendance  at  the  assembly, 
85 ;  promotes  public  works, 
81  ;  completes  fortifications, 
builds  the  Parthenon,  87]  estab- 
lishes the  27teorieon,  88 ;  his 
policy  ft"^  a  statesman,  89 ;  its 
evil  results,  JiQ ;  favours  com- 
merce, 9Q ;  his  funeral  oration 
quoted,  ;  true  type  of  a 
Greek    leader,  104  ;  govern- 
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ment  by  the  first  citizen,  104.  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 


Perier,  CoMimir,  ii.  252,  258  ;  min- 
istry  of,  200  ;  his  death,  -^M. 

Persecution,  religious,  a  political 
cnme,  ii.  M.;  a  new  form  of 
tyranny,  22. 

Persia,  absolute  government  in 


gundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  ii.  22. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, extends  his  dominion 

in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  22;  con- 
quers and  puuishe»  Ghent, 


Philip  the  Fair,  sovereign  of  the 
^   ,  .        Netberlands.  ii.  2fi;  liis  mar- 
L  15. ;  castes,  lo^  n. :  adminis-  ,    ^age  with  Johanna  of  Spain, 
tration       butraps,  15  ;  prime-  gfi. 

val  religion,  14^  n. ;  condition  ^  ,  , 

of  the  people,  15 ;  literature,  Philip  of  Cleves,  commands  the 


Ifi. 

Perpigny,  confederate  of  Louis 
Napuleon  in  the  coup  d'tiat,  ii. 

aii. 


Flemings  in  \i>&r  ugaiu^t  the 
emperor,  ii.  25. 

Phoenicians,  the,  commerce  and 
culture  of,  L  2Q :  federation  of 
cities,  liQ ;  little  known  of  their 
institutions,  ^ 


Petition,  the  right  of,  in  Eng 
land,  first  asserted,  ii.  400  r  re-  , .  ..    ^aa         -j    .  * 

stricted  by  the  Commons  before  Pichegru.  ii.  2iMj  president  of 


the  civil  war,  4SJIL 

Petition  of  Right,  the,  made  law, 
ii.  394. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  becomes  sove- 
ri'ign  of  the  Netherlands,  ii. 
3fi  ;  continues  the  persecution 
of  Protestants,  31i ;  his  secret 
agreement  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  28 ;  his  severities,  di- 
rects  torture  of  Flemish  Pro- 
testants, Sa ;  sends  Alva  with  a 
Spanish  army,  41  ;  by  procla- 
mation directs  immediate  exe- 
cution of  sentence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition against  inhabitants  of 
the  Netlierlands,  4il ;  insists 
that  the  Catholic  faith  be  re- 
stored in  the  Netherlands,  4Q : 
publishes  civil  excommunica- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Oranfre, 


the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
202 ;  arrested,  211L 

Pilnitz,  the  Declaration  of,  IL 

m 

Pisa,  L  m 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  crowns  Napo- 
leon L  emperor,  ii.  223 ;  de- 
posed by  Napoleon.  226. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  grants  a  repre- 
sentative ctmbtitution  to  the 
Roman  States,  ii.  281  ;  com- 
pelled to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  28L 

Plain,  the,  French  political  party, 
ii.  113. 

Plebeians,  the  [Rome]. 

Plebiscite,  the,  introduced  in 
France,  ii.  219.  ;  after  the 
eoup  d'tiat,  32Q ;  the  second 
empire  established  by,  322. 


55;  forms  alliance  with  the 
French  League,  fi2  ;  seizes  Brit- 
ish ships,  plans  invasion  of  Pnyx,  the,  at  Athens,  L  94,  n. 

England,  63  ;  the  Spanish  Ar-  poU^ac,  the  Prince  de,  his  min- 
mada  dispersed.  64  ;  attempts      .^^         ^  .  ^^-^^^ 

conquest  of  France  64  \  j    demnation,  260. 

p<!ace  with  Henrv  IV.,  66  ;  ab-  \ 

dicates  sovereigiitv  of  the  Ne-  Political  associations  in  England, 
therlands,  66;  his'death,  66,    j    originated,  ii.  428;  repressed. 
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43B  ;  their  growing  force,  43S  ; 
influence  of,  coni])ared  with  the 
pra«s,  429  ;  dangers  of  vast  as- 
semblages, ;  later  oxam- 
ples,  4.S)-490. 

Polity,  a  form  of  government,  L 

55. 

Pompey,  rneiu«<,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  oligarchy,  L  2iii ;  joins 
the  democracy,  203  ;  comman- 
der in  the  l^t,  2Uk  ;  returns  | 
to  Italy,  203  ;  allies  hims»'lf  i 
with  Oesttr,  203  ;  his  quarri'l  | 
with  Clodius,  3^ ;  triumvir,  ; 
proconsul  in  Spain,  208  ;  dicta-  i 
tor.  2iM  ;  rivalry  with  Caesar,  | 
Sin ;  defeated  at  Pharsalus,  ; 
slain  in  Egypt,  21L 

Popes  of  Itome,  the  [Eame]. 

Presbyterians,  tho,  rise  of,  in 
England,  ii.  380 ;  their  repub- 
lican spirit,  iJiiO  ;  the  Scottish 
Kirk  founded  by  the  people, 
3SI  and  iL  :  a  High  Church 
ritual  forced  on  the  Kirk  by 
Charles  4QQ  ;  they  rebel, 
400.  402  ;  their  distrust  of 
Charles  Li  411  ;  in  Scotland 
recover  their  old  forms,  4111 ; 
lose  their  ascendency  by  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  421  ; 
their  generals  superseded,  422  ; 
their  polity  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, 423  ;  conflict  with  the  In- 
dependents, 425  ;  open  fresh 
negotiations  with  the  king,  42fi ;  I 
excluded  from  parliament  by 
•  Pride's  Purge,'  43Q  ;  their  ' 
separation  from  the  Indepen- 
dents, 4M  ;  the  ministers  eject-  i 
ed  from  th^ir  livings  at  the 
Restoration,  45fi. 

Press,  the,  its  growing  influence 
in  England,  ii.  404_;  political 
eduf-ation  promoted  by  publi- 
cation of  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, 425  ;  freedom  of,  estab- 
lished, 42fi  ;  a  democratic  force 
in  the  monarchy,  412  ;  the  ser- 
vices of  cheap  literature,  432  ; 
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influence  of,  compared  with  po- 
litical associations,  42ti  [Censor- 
t/tip]. 

Printing,  invention  of,  L  225. 

Proscription,  at  Athens,  by  the 
Tliirty  Tyrants,  L  05  ;  at  Kome, 
by  Sulla,  Ilia  ;  by  Marius,  iM  ; 
an  established  instrument  of 
parties,  IM ;  by  Sulla,  Ifil ;  by 
the  triumvirs,  214. 

Protestants,  the[Orange  Societies, 
B^ormation]. 

Protectorate,  the  [Cromwellf  Oli- 
ver, and  Richard]. 

Proudhon,  Socialist,  member  of 
provisional  government  of 
France,  arrest^,  ii.  801 ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  802. 

Provincial  Government,  Roman, 
introduced  after  conquest  of 
Sicily,  L  IM  :  consequences  of, 
118 ;  impunity  of  governors, 
Ifil  ;  appointment  of  judicial 
committee  to  hear  complaints, 
ISL 

Pnissin,  the  king  signs  the  Dec- 
laration of  Pilnitz,  ii.  liiQ  ;  joins 
M'ith  Austria  in  war  against 
France,  lfi2  ;  revolution  in, 
1848,  220. 

Publilian  Laws,  the,  L  155|  n. 

Punic  Wars,  the.  L  104. 

Puritans,  the  modem,  less  aus- 
tere. Introd.  Ixiii.  ;  the  early 
Puritans  maintainers  of  public 
liberties,  Ixiv.  ;  founders  of 
American  republic.  Ixv.  ;  com- 
pared with  the  Stt)ic8,  L  167. 
1fl8 ;  followers  of  Calvin,  ii. 
328  ;  their  character,  829  ;  dif- 
ferent sects  of,  IISO  ;  their  po- 
litical views,  U8Q  ;  their  jea- 
lousy of  (^atholics  and  the 
grounds  for  it.  3S1  ;  confront 
Elizabeth,  ^1 ;  treatment  of, 
by  James  885-387  ;  provoca- 
tion of,  by  High  Church  pre- 
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.ates,  31i6  ;  persecution  of,  ggfi  ; 
their  despair  and  emigration, 
399  ;  inflamed  by  ivlipons  grie- 
vances, 4ia  ;  growth  ot  llieir 
influence,  il3  ;  revolutionarj- 
spirit  sustained,  113 ;  represen- 
tatives of  democracy,  414.  il  ; 
aim  at  overthrow  of  episcopacy, 
414;  their  ministers  ejected 
from  their  livings  under  Art  of 
Uniformity,  laii ;  severe  laws 
against  them,  4sifi  \Pr€^yteri- 
an».  Independents], 

Pym,  committed  by  Jame«  ii. 
3iM) ;  one  of  the  five  members 
arrested  by  Charles  IIL 
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in  Switeerland,  ;  in  Geneva, 
884  ;  its  moral  eflfects,  ffia  ;  its 
political  results,  aSS;  social 
improvements,  386 :  hostility 
of  Charles  V.  to  it,  ii.  33 ;  its 
extent,  strength  in  Germany, 
33  :  persecution  of  Prote^stanta 
iu  the  Netherlands,  34  :  tolera- 
tion of  Protestants  secured  hy 
diet  of  Aiipiliurg,  35,  il  ;  the 
French  •  League  '  against  the 
Protestants,  B2 ;  in  Hungary 
and  Austria,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship granted  to  Protej^Tants  by 
the  emperor,  U ;  in  Kn^rland. 
eflFected  by  Henry  VIIL,  311  ; 
its  course,  313  [Caltin,  Suu* 


I Confcdtratum]. 

>  ACE.  mfluence  of ,  upon  social  ,          ,  a 

X   and  political  devSopment,  1°   Enirland.  ii.  4^ ; 

Introd.  xliv.  ;  varieties  of  man-  ^}'^''''^^,  character  of  the 

kind.  xliv.  and  notes  ;  the  Teu-  "^^5'*^*^;o|^iv^^*'  ^^."^5^** 

tons  and  the  Celts  contrasted.  ^"^»dc8.  434  [T)frannwide]. 

xlv.,  xlvi.  ;  distinctive  charac-  Reign  of  Terror,  the  [fWnek 

ters  of  early  races  traceable  lUtoluiion]. 
in  their  descendants,  xlvi.  ' 

Red  Republican.s,  the  [France].  Introd.  xiiv. 

Referendum,  the  [Stciss  Confed-  Remonstrance,    the   Grand  to 
eratim].                                ^     Charles  L^^voted  by  the  Corn- 
Reform,  parliamentary,  in  France,  ^^^^f  ^ 
agitation  for,  ii.  2M  :  becomes  Repeal  of  the  Union,  agitation 
the  foremost  question,  214;  pro-  for,  in  Ireland,  ii.  483  ;  agita- 
posals  in  the  (.Tiamber,  225  ;  re- 1  tion  revived,  monster  meetings 
sistance  to.  213  ;  agitation  re-  484  ;  their  failure,  484.  ' 
vived,       ;  banquets,  2Ift ;  in  „    _     ...            ,  ^ 
England,  Cromwell's  Act,  444  ;  ^^Vre^^^^^^^on,  need  of,  at  Ath- 
agitation  for,  482  ;  the  Reform  f ^  ^  '  unkiRmu  m  Qrew, 
Acts  of  1832  passed,  4fi2  ;  of 
1867  and  1868.  41)3 ;  Ballot  Act 


of  1S72,  m  [Fraurt  ] 

Reform  League,  the,  its  proces- 
sion of  Trades'  Cnions,  ii.  491 
[Hyde  Park]. 

Reformation,  the  Protestant.  L 
28Q:  its  eflfects  u|>on  freedom. 
Introd.  xlvi.,  L  280 ;  prevails 
among  Teutonic  races,  280  ;  i>o 


13fi  ;  anproximations  to,  13fi ; 
reserved  for  mtxiern  times,  187  ; 
principle  of,  involved  in  the 
scheme  of  Caius  Gracchus.  Ifil ; 
Roman  senate  made  a  represen- 
tative body,  IM ;  need  of.  at 
Rome,  223;  principle  of  the 
referendum  in  Swiss  cantons 
inconsi.stt  nt  with,  417:  in  Si>an- 
ish  kingdoms,  ii.  21 :  adopted 
in  the  Netherlands,  53  :  under 
William  III.,  a  fiction,  4»»J. 


litical  views  of  the  reformers,  i 
281  ;  forms  the  commencement  Requ evens,  Don  I-uis  de  [Xether 
of  a  revolutionary  period,  2S3  ;  lands]. 
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Reviews,  the  Effinhutgh,  Quar- 
terly, and  WeUminUer,  tlieir 
services  to  political  education, 
ii.  476.  n. 

Revival  of  learning,  the,  charac- 
ter of,  L  22i ;  Italy  foremo^it 
in,  223  ;  its  emancipation  uf  the 
intellect,  278  ;  its  services  to  re- 
ligion, its  church  music,  221; 
revival  of  original  thought, 
275. 

Revival,  ecclesiastical,  in  Church 
of  Riome,  Introd.  Ixii.  ;  in 
Church  of  England,  Ixii. 

Revolution,  the  Qlorlous,  of  1688 

[^England]. 

Revolutionary  movements,  rapid 
spread  of,  in  Europe,  Introd.  L: 

ii.  253-287. 

Rhenixh  Loa^^rue,  the,  L  2(S ;  its 
alliaucH  with  the  cities  of  Swa- 
bia,  m 

Richelieu,  overthrows  feudalism 
in  France,  ii.  fiQ  ;  attempts  to 
abolish  provincial  assemblie.s. 

Rienzi.  L  33^;  as  tribune  of  the 
people,  revives  the  Roman  re- 
public. aaL 

Robespierre,  ii,  148, 171, 173, 133 ; 
his  ascendejcy.  lOQ ;  a  fanatic, 
106. 122 ;  higlipriust  of  the  re- 
public of  the  virtues,  128  ;  de- 
cline of  his  power,  129  ;  his 
fall,  229  ;  execution,  200.  2QL 

Rollin,  Ledru,  his  schemes  resist- 
ed by  Lamartine,  ii.  208i  candi- 
date for  the  presidency, 

Romans,  the,  in  Britain  [England]. 

Rome,  differences  in  the  genius 
of  tireekn  anrl  Romans,  L  140. 
141;  institution.s  of  the  mon- 
archy, 142  ;  the  public  domains, 
143;  classification  of  citizens, 
144  ;  its  basis,  property,  144 ; 
the  national  religion,  iiii  and 
IL ;  constils,  constitution  of  the 
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republic,  145.  14fl  and  n^  the 
pri^thood,  142  ;  th«^  f?enate,  its 
constitution  and  exten.'iive  pow- 
ers, 142 ;  patrician  character  of 
the  republic,  liii ;  public  vir- 
tues of  the  ptitriciuus,  150 ; 
their  ascendency ,  152  ;  frequent 
assassination  of  citizens,  151 ; 
haughty  bearing  of  patricians 
towards  plebeians,  151 ;  tactics 
of  delay,  151.  n. ;  growth  of  de- 
mocracy, 152  ;  secession  to  the 
MonM  Snrer,  new  constitution, 
153 ;  tribunes  of  the  people, 
153 ;  privileg^cs  acquired  for 
the  plebeians,  154 ;  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  154 :  further 
advance  of  plebeian  privileges, 
154.  155  ;  consulate  opened  to 
plebeians,  155  ;  and  other  high 
offices,  li^ ;  canvassing  forbid- 
den, 155  ;  union  of  the  senate 
with  old  plebeians,  loG  ;  checks 
upon  the  comitin,  152 ;  Mcenian 
laws,  152 ;  extension  of  popular 
suffrage,  158  ;  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  Licinian  and  other 
laws,  152 ;  fusion  of  the  old 
and  new  aristocrnry.  152 ; 
struggle  of  clas.-es,  Ml ;  con- 

?|uest  of  Italy,  IfiQ ;  various 
orms  of  government  establish- 
ed, 122 ;  colonies,  liU  ;  patri- 
cian influence  maintained,  161: 
effects  of  Italian  conquest  upon 
society  of  Rome,  122 ;  progres- 
fiive  condition  of  the  repuolic, 
162 ;  the  Punic  Wars,  164; 
disasters,  couras:e  and  constan- 
cy, 124 ;  Roman  virtues,  Ulo. 
IM  and  n. ;  Rome  a  religion  to 
the  people,  IHfi^  ruj  influence 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  122; 
Roman  Stoics  and  English  Puri- 
tans comjiared.  122 :  faults  of 
Roman  character,  128 ;  public 
life  in,  compared  with  Athens, 
128 ;  courts  of  justice,  advo- 
cates, 170^  12L 

-  Effects  of  conquests  upon  the 
republic,  112 ;  political  reac- 
tion of  the  patricians,  122; 
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consequences  of  standing  ar- 
mies, and  of  provincial  rul«-.173; 
becomes  capital  of  an  empire, 
174  ;  social  changes,  the  class 
of  clients.  174  ;  the  populace,  j 
175;  growth  of  corruption,  175;  | 
public  amusements,  115  ;  order- 
«y  governnjent  disturbed  by 
factions  and  tumults,  176;  Cato 
the  Censor,  170  ;  increase  of  ' 
luxury,  12fi ;  Greek  arts  and 
refinements.   176 ;  decline  of  i 
paganism,  HI ;  want  of  a  mid- 
dle class,  Uii ;  the  public  do-  I 
mains  cultivated  by  slaves,  178  ; 
agrarian  discontents,        ;  de- 
pendence and  corruption  of  the 
poor,  lia ;  relations  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  IM  :  demoralisa- 
tion of  slavery,  IfiQ;  resistance 
to  abuses,  IHl  ;  impunity  of ' 
provincial  governors,  Ifil  ;  un- ; 
due  influence  of  the  nobles,  the 
ballot,  IM ;    appeals    to  the 
populace,  lfi2  ;  measures  of  Ti-  j 
berius  Uracchus,  tribune,  li>2  ;  j 
his  agrarian  law,  IBS ;  his  death, , 
IM;  beginning  of  anarchy.  184; ; 
Caius  Gracchus,  tribune,  IM ; 
his  measures,  185.  18<>,  1S7;  his 
death,  188 ;  the  memory  of  the  | 
Gracchi,  18.^  ;  patrician  ad  van- : 
ces  to  the  ixjople,  iSli ;  danger  | 
of    military    dictation,    1^ ; ! 
Marius,  Ifia ;  Apuleian  laws,  j 
liil  ;  popular  election  of  Ponti-  j 
fex  Maximus,  Ifll  ;  recovery  of  i 
power  by  the  senate,  Ifll ;  re- 
forms proposed  by  Livius  Dru- 1 
sus,  192  I  enfranchif^eraent  of  j 
Italian  allies.  IM ;  Italian  war,  I 
state  of  Rome  after  the  war, 
IM ;  re f onus  of  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufns.  Ifl^;  8ulla  ma  ter  of  | 
Rome.  IM ;  proscription  and  [ 
reactionary  i>olicy,   IflS  ;  his 
policy  reversed  by  Cinna,  195  ; 
civil  *  war.  the  city  taken  by 
Marius  and  Cinna,  Iflfi ;  pro- 
scriptions,   Iflfi ;    Cinna  and 
Marius  consuls,  IflQ;  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla,  Ifll;  prosscrip- 
tions,   lfl2 ;  reactionary  mea- 
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sures.  the  senate  recruited,  1^ ; 

nori  hominefi,  llHl  ;  other  m**- 
sures  of  Sulla,  2(H)  ;  a  military 
oligarchy,  2Q1  ;  its  chiefs,  201: 
chiefs  of  the  democracy.  '20 1 ; 
Pompejr,  201 ;  aiHtudency  of 
the  oligarchy,  2i]2 ;  Pompey 
and  the  democracy,  202  ;  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  of 
Sulla,  2C3 ;  Co^r,  Crassus.  and 
Cicero  bid  for  popularity,  208  ; 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  204 ; 
Cato  the  younger,  2lfcL 

—  Alliance  of  Capsar  and  Pompey, 
20o:  Caesar's  popular  measures, 
20fl ;  his  military  commands, 
20fi  ;  victories,  201  ;  anarchy  in 
the  city,  202 ;  triumvirate  of 
Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassua, 
208  ;  the  patrician  party,  SSfi  ; 
dictatorship  of  Pompey.  209 ; 
rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Cii'siar, 
209 ;  Capsar  master  of  Rome, 
211;  the  usu-per  ^lain,  213; 
anarchy,  211 ;  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  21i;  battle  of  Act  lum. 
21i ;  under  Octavius.  211 ;  con- 
solidation of  his  power.  211; 
transition  from  the  republic  to 
the  empire,  215  ;  growth  of  a 
bureancmry,  216  ;  organisation 
of  a  stHuding  army,  217  ;  im- 
perial taxation,  211;  homage 
paid  by  ('uipcrors  to  freedom, 
212  ;  cau^ej^  of  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  211;  defects  of  the 
government,  218  ;  never  a  pure 
democracy,  218 ;  conflicts  of 
judicature,  21fl;  irregular 
forces  of  democracy,  220 ;  its 
share  in  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
220  ;  anarchy  repressed  by  the 
sword,  221 ;  faults  in  institu- 
tions, 222 ;  position  of  the 
senate,  222  ;  irregular  action  of 
the  eomitia,  222 ;  need  of  re- 
presentation, 223  ;  attributes  of 
the  senate,  221 :  conrt-nt ration 
of  powers  originally  divided, 
221 ;  need  of  a  di>'i8ion  of  pow- 
ers, 225  ;  social  causes  of  poli- 
tical failure,  225 ;  corruption 
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of  morals,  22fi ;  demoralisation 
uiuler  the  empire,  222  ;  douii na- 
tion of  the  army,  221 ;  intellec- 
tual development  of  Augtistan 
age,  228 ;  freedom  of  thought 
under  the  empire,  22ii;  de- 
moralisation of  Romans,  22D  ; 
influenco  of  traditions  of  Rome 
upon  civilisation  of  Eorope, 
2M;  ita  political  condition  in 
the  twelfth  century,  'Mi;  re- 
vival of  the  republic  by  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  230 ;  removal  of  the 
popes  to  Avi^on,  the  conse- 
Quent  anarchy,  liiii ;  strife  of 
the  Colonna  and  Orsini,  ^1  ; 
revolution  of  Rienzi,  Jllll  ; 
government  of  the  bannerets, 
^1  ;  return  of  the  popes,  321 ; 
their  tyranny,  222. 

Boncaglia,  Diet  of,  L  212. 

Rouen,  rebellion  at,  ii.  92. 

Roundheads,  the,  their  character 
as  soldiers,  ii.  422. 

Rousseau,  his  philosophy,  tho 
apastle  of  social  reconstruction, 
ii.  1^ 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  confirms 
the  charters  of  Swiss  towns,  L 

850. 

Rump,  the  [Parliament,  Tike  Eng- 

Russia,  social  changes  progress- 
ing in,  Introd.  xlix. 

ST.  ARNATJT>,  General,  minis- 
ter  of  war  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
ii.  312. 

St.  Just,  u.  176,  188.  191.  IflL 

San  Marino,  smallest  of  Italian 
republics,  L  244. 

Saracens,  the.  civilisation  of,  L 
268 ;  the  schools  of  Bagdad, 
^(SS  ;  their  culture  introduced 
into  Europe,  2118  ;  its  limited 
influence,  'm  ;  in  Italy,  m 
285.  — 


I  Savonarola  [Florence]. 

\  Savov.  the  Duke  of,  hi.«»  office  of 
I    vidome  of  Geneva  abolished,  L 

m 

Schafthausen,  its  charters  con- 

'  firmed  by  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg, L  iiil ;  its  mixed  consti- 
tution, 3^  ;  domination  of  the 
towns,  40^ 

Schoolmen,  the,  how  far  favour- 
able to  liberty,  L  250.  n.;  their 
studies  and  services,  270. 

Schweitz,  its  contest  with  abbot 
of  Einsidlen,  L  253 ;  one  of  the 
Forest  Cantons,  258  [Switzer- 
land]. 

Scotland,  rebellion  in,  under 
Charles  I^  ii.  4(J(1 ;  peace  of 
Berwick,  renewed  disorders, 
400;  rebellion  renewed,  402; 
secret  treaty  concluded  by 
Charles  L  with  the  Scots,  42fl ; 
Scottisli  invasion  of  Englaad, 
42ii ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  pro- 
claimed king  in,  442  ;  parlia- 
mentarv  union  with  England 
effected  by  Cromwell,  445  ;  de- 
mocratic movement  in,  410. 

Sea,  the,  ita  influence  upon  free- 
dom, Introd.  xli. ;  L  61^  14. 

Sedan,  the  battle  of,  ii.  222. 

Selden.  committed  by  Charles  L, 
ii.  326. 

I  Seropach,  victory  of  the  Swiss 
'    over  Leopold  III, ,  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, at,  L  25Q  ;  decree  of,  2aiL 

Senate,  the,  of  Rome,  its  consti- 
tution and  powers,  L  142  ;  di- 
rected entire  policy  of  the  State, 
148  ;  its  high  character,  148  ; 
Comte's  view  of  it.  and  Cicero's, 
148,  149,  n.;  alliuuce  with  old 
plebeians,  156  ;  deprived  of  veto 
upon  phbi'.'inta,  152  ;  loss  of  re- 
spect and  power,  189;  recovery 
of  power,  122;  number  in- 
creased by  Sulla,  IM ;  loss  of 
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power  under  Marias  and  Cinna, 
proscription  of  senators,  ; 
recruited  by  Sulla,  IM ;  be- 
comes a  qvojti  representative 
body,  128 ;  enlarged  by  Cajsar, 
deprived  of  Jndepondont  power, 
212 ;  its  decliue  under  the  em- 
pire, 21il ;  its  position  of  anta- 
gonism to  the  tribunes  and  co- 
mitia,  222  ;  its  attributes,  221 

Serfdom,  in  France,  cessation  of, 
ii.  108;  in  England,  conliicts 
consequent  on  its  diminution, 

m 

Sforza,  Galezzo  Maria  [MUan]. 

—  Ludovioo,  betrayal  of,  to  the 
French,  L  281  and  n. 

Ship-money,  illegal  exaction  of, 

ii.  .liiil;  resisted  by  Uampden, 
307  ;  condemned  as  illegal,  4ii3. 

Sicily,  conquest  of,  by  Rome,  L 
164;  revolt  in,  ii.  2fiL 

Sieyes,  Abb^.  ii.  147,  214-218 ;  his 
constitution,  218. 

Signoria,  the  [Florence], 

Simon  de  Montfort,  author  of  re- 
presentation of  the  Commons 
in  Parliament,  ii.  ilfiii. 

Six  Acts,  the,  passed,  ii.  45L 

Slavorv,  among  the  Greeks,  at 
Athens,  L  12Q  ;  in  Home,  18Q  ; 
servile  wars,  18L  i 

Socialists,  the,  in  France,  ii.  260.  | 
2fifi ;  their  increasing  power, 
295  ;  fonn  a  provisional  govern-  ' 
ment  which   is  immediately  j 
overthrown,  301;  insurrection  I 
of  June  1848,  suppressed  by 
Cavaignac,       ;  early  traces  of 
Socialism,  238;  its  doctrines 
proclaimed  by  the  Jacobins, 
;  popularised  by  Rousseau. 
8^;   purtiallv  carried  out  in 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  232; 
and  In  Revolution  of  IfrlS,  340; 
first  in  the  ascendent  in  Paris 
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Commune,  34Q  [Ccmmumsts, 
Jntemational  8ocicty\ 

Socrates,  his  teachings  and  his 
death,  L  IIL 

Soleure,  its  charters  confirmed  by 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  L  '^il ; 
its  aristocratic  constit  ution,  :j08; 
peasant  war  in,  281;  in  alliance 
Avlth  Berne,  303  ;  heavy  contri- 
bution levied  by  the  French, 
4(2Q  ;  domination  of  the  towns. 

Solon,  constitution  of,  L  71,  22. 

Sonderbund.  the,  league  of  seven 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, formed,  L  ^ ;  over- 
thrown  by  army  of  the  confed- 
eration, 4SSL 

I  Sophists,  the,  at  Athens,  L  107. 

!  Soult,  Marshal,  suppresses  insur- 
rections at  Lyons  and  Paris,  ii, 
262 ;  ministry  of,  264  ;  second 
ministry,  258 ;  third,  222, 

Spain,  introduction  of  Saracen 
culture,  L  gfiS ;  eariy  liberties 
of,  ii.  22 ;  power  of  the  cities, 
27,  2&;  decay  of  liberties,  ^; 
state  of,  from  1830  to  1848, 285; 
English  negotiations  with,  for 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles. 
3flQ. 

*  Spanish  Fury,'  the,  iL  5L 

Spanish  marriages,  the,  intriguee 

concerning,  ii.  277. 

Sparta,  its  peculiar  constitution, 
L  ;  council  of  Ephors,  66 ;  si- 
lence and  5-ecrecy  clmracteris- 
Vic&  of  her  rule,  66^  constitution 
commended.  66.  p. ;  narrow  pol- 
ity.  66,  62  ;  stability  of  her  in- 
stitutions, 62 ;  cost  of  stabilitv, 
62  ;  democratic  institutions,  ^ ; 
Lycurgus  a  social  leveller,  68 ; 
sumptuary  laws,  68  ;  severity 
of  training,  QH  ;  war  their  chief 
business,  62;  contrasted  with 
Athens,  20 ;  her  oligarchical 
inilucuce,  22  ;  her  supreuiacy, 
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;  her  slinre  in  preat  victories  i 
of  the  Greeks,  liJl ;  compared  ' 
with  Venice,  305.  , 

Spartacus,  revolt  of,  L 

Stadtholderate,    the    [  Holland, 
WiUiam  UI.  of  OrangeJ. 

Stantz,  Convention  of  [Siciss  Con- 
federatian]. 

Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of,  its 
tymnny  and  severity,  iL  38fi ;  : 

abolished,  ^  | 

States-General,  the,  of  France,  j 
first  convention  of,  by  Philip  i 
the  Fair,  ii.  25 ;   method  of 
their  deliberations,       ;  con-  I 
yoked  and  dismissed  at  will  | 
of  the  crown,      ;  discontin- 
ued, fiS  ;   convocation  of,  de-  ^ 
manded,   131;    convoked  by; 
Louis  XVI.,  laa ;  hazard  of  the 
experiment,  ISS ;  the  eaJiierit,  \ 
l\V,\  and     ;  composition  of  the  j 
assembly,  liD ;  meeting  of.  Ml ; ' 
sittings  of  the  Estates,  li^ ; 
the  Commons  declare  them- 
selves the  •  National  Assembly,* 
li2  ;  threatened  with  dissolu- 
tion by  the  king,  143  ;  union 
of  the  orders,   IM  [^Franfe,  [ 
French  Revolution,  Tiers  Etat].  , 

Stoic  philosophy,  influence  of,  | 

upon  Roman  characU'r,  L  lOfi  ;  ; 
Stoics  and  I'uritaus  compared, 
IfiL  I 

Strafford,  the  Earl  of,  directs  the  ' 
policy  of  Charles  ii.  398i  i 
lord -deputy  of  Ireland,  iSjQ. ;  : 
impeaclifdand  sent  to  the  Tow-  , 
er,  405;  bill  of  attainder  passed, 
405 ;  executed,  4ft'>.  | 

Strode,  committed  by  Charles  Li  I 
ii.  3iiii ;  one  of  the  five  mem-  ; 
bers  arrested  by  the  king,  414.  ' 

Stuarts,  the,  accession  of,  to  the  ' 
English  throne,  ii.  3&J ;  their 
maintenance    of  prerogative, 
383,      [Charles  James 
James  IL],  I 
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Succession  duty,  L  208.  n. 

Sulla,  L.  Com.,  opjioses  reforms 
of  P.  Sulpicius  liufus,  L  IM  ; 
superseded  in  command  by  Ma- 
rina, defeats  him,  IM ;  pro- 
scription, reactionary  policy, 
liiu ;  his  policy  reversed  by 
Cinna,  lUo;  his  return  and  cap- 
ture of  Rome,  Ifil;  dictator, 
Ifll ;  proscriptions,  Ifll ;  his  re- 
actionary measures,  IfiS ;  re- 
cruits the  senate,  Ifiti ;  hiB 
other  measuren,  2Q0  ;  retiree, 
20Q  ;  his  cuustit  ution  over- 
thrown, 203. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  his  reforms, 
L  124  ;  slain  by  Sulla,  125. 

Sumptuary  laws,  at  Sparta,  L  68 ; 
at  Rome,  211L 

Superstition,  the  ally  of  despot- 
ism, lutrud.  xxiv. 

Supremacy,  royal,  established  by 
Henry  till.,  ii.  3IL 

Swiss  Confederation,  the,  estab- 
lished, L  352 ;  its  victory  at 
Sempach,  352 ;  consolidated 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
352;  other  alliances,  3iiO;  de- 
fects in  the  constitution,  3fil ; 
wars  of  rival  cantonn,  3fil  ;  civil 
war  avtjrted  by  convention  of  ' 
Stantz,  3fil  ;  victories  over 
Cliarles  the  Bold  and  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  362 ;  na- 
tional independence  secured, 
3fi2  ;  league  of  thirteen  cantons 
completed  by  union  of  Basle 
and  Schnffliausen,  dQ2  ;  battle 
of  Marignano,'  perpetual  peace' 
with  France.  2f>2 :  Italian  and 
Swis«  libertiBi*  compared,  363  ; 
its  fortunes  compared  with 
other  States,  364;  constitutions 
of  the  cantons,  365  ;  their  origi- 
nal type  outgrown  in  the  larger 
cantons,  365 ;  democratic  or- 
ganisation of  the  army,  3ffil ; 
intluence  of  the  nobles,  -Mi  ; 
the  aristocratic  cantons,  Berne, 
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Lucerne,  Fribourg.  366,  867, 
3fi8 ;  rule  of  the  nobles,  BfiS  ; 
mixed  constitutions,  Zurich, 
Basle,  and  Schaffhausen,  368. 
369 ;  democratic  cantons,  the 
Forest  cantons,  Zug,  Glarus, 
Api^t^nzell,  3IQ;  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Grisons.  ^1111 ;  caui>ei 
of  the  diversity  of  constitu- 
tions, 321 ;  democracy  of  the 
rural  cantons,  321 ;  peculiar 
conditions  of  these  cantons, 
872  ;  their  democracy  conserva- 
tivp.  313  ;  principlf's  of  the  con- 
federation, 'ViW  ;  tilt*  diets,  874  ; 
special  diets.  374;  provisions  of 
the  '  Defeusional,'  375  ;  defects 
of  the  confederation.  3Ia  :  po- 
litical state  of  Switzerland 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

m 

-  Social  changes,  military  ser- 
vice. 322;  Swiss  condottieri. 
328 ;  Swiss  mercenary  troops, 
378.  32S  and  ilj  «"vil  conse- 
quences of  mercenary  service, 
329  and  n^  ifflQ  and  n^  other 
fonns  of  corruption.  3S1  andiL; 
religious  discords,  2^  ;  discus- 
sions consequent  on  the  Refor- 
mation, 3^ ;  divisions  among 
the  cantons,  383 ;  defensive  al- 
liance of  Protestant  cantons, 
alliance  of  Catholic  cantons 
with  Archdul<r>  of  Au«?trin,  3S3 ; 
the  Borromean  league,  ; 
war  of  Toggenburg,  ;  pe^ce 
of  Aargau,  ;  peasant  ^var. 
887.  388  ;  increasing  pros|>eritv, 
888  :  virtues  of  the  Swiss,  380 ; 
relations  of  Switzerland  to  Ger- 
many and  France,  3^ ;  inde- 

Sendencc  of  llie  Confederation, 
eclared  by  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 3^ ;  ascendency  of 
France,  3^U;  imrty  of  the  nobles 
favoured  by  Louis  XIV.,  380; 
the  commercial  cantons,  393  ; 
democratic  cantons,  304;  effects 
of  the  French  Revolution,  ^4 
ei  seg.;  re  vol  utionarvt  roubles, 
French  conquest,  396 ;  the  Con- 


federation dissolved,  the  Hel- 
vetic Republic  founded,  ; 
division  of  the  country  into 
departments,  the  constitution, 
3il2 ;  resistance  of  the  rural 
cantons,  3ft2;  victory  of  the 
French.  328;  renewed  resist- 
ance of  Schweitz,  Uri.  Unter- 
walden,  and  Zug.  39t);  obstinate 
bravery  of  Unterwiilden  and 
Schweitz.  399  ;  repugnance  to 
French  democracy.  399;  the  new 
constitution  forced  on  the  peo- 
ple, French  oppression,  4£M1 ; 
overthrow  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, anarchy  and  civil  war, 
4DQ  :  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  4ill ;  niilitarv  occu- 
pation of  Switzerland  by  Na- 
poleon. 401  ;  the  federal  union 
revived  by  his  Act  of  Media- 
tion, 4ifi  :  the  Federal  Pact ; 
Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  the 
Valais  added  to  the  Confedera- 
tion. 403. 

-  Prosperity  after  the  peace. 
404  ;  continued  political  reac- 
tion, 4Q4  :  revolutions  of  1830. 
40a  ;  their  general  aim.  4jjg ; 
new  constitution  proposed,  407; 
troubles  in  the  cantons,  407 ; 
the  convents  of  Aargau  sup- 
pressed. 44i2  ;  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits.  41^;  the 
Sonderbnnd  formed,  AOS;  over- 
thrown by  federal  army.  4£^ ; 
scheme  of  a  new  constitution. 
402  ;  constitution  of  1848,  410. 
411;  its  democratic  basis.  411 ; 
its  principal  objects.  412  ;  ^v- 
ernment  of  the  cantons  since 
1848,  412  ;  political  condttinn  of 
the  countrv,  413  ;  ditlit  ultu  sof 
federal  union,  413  ;  intellectual 
character  of  the  Swiss,  414 ; 
great  names,  415  ;  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
urge*l,  415  ;  distrust  of  dele- 
gates, 417  ;  principles  of  the 
referendum,  412 ;  their  incon- 
sistency  with  representation. 
418 ;  jealousy  of  the  central 
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government,  418  ;  aneiMlineBt 

of  tlie  fedeml  constitution,  419. 
iliii ;  permttueace  of  the  Swiss 
Republic,  i20  [^Rf formation, 
the  Protestant]. 

Switzerland,  examples  of  pure 
democracy  in,  L  H47  ;  its  na- 
tural features,  Ml ;  the  Alps, 
348 ;  varieties  of  its  clinmte, 
849  ;  results  of  its  ffeognipliical 
features,  li4Sl ;  early  indi-pond- 
ence  of  the  Swiss,  ;  early 
invasion  of  Gaul,  35D  ;  they  be- 
come subjects  of  the  Kuman 
empire,  .350  ;  overrun  by  North- 
ern races,  350 ;  under  the 
Franks,  iJsiU  ;  growth  of  feudal- 
ism, 3M  ;  power  and  strife  of 
barons  and  churchmen,  2^ ; 
growth  of  municipal  privileges, 
liiLi ;  formation  of  the  cantons, 
852 ;  given  as  a  lief  by  the 
emperf>r  to  dukes  of  Zcerin- 
geu,  uo2 ;  the  towns  favoured  by 
princes,  352  ;  establishment  of 
small  rt'inililic.'*,  353  ;  rural  can- 
tons, Schweitz,  LJri,  Unterwal- 
den,  353.  354  ;  beginnings  of 
confederation,  the  Forest  can- 
tons, 354  and  il  ;  democracy  in 
the  Forest  cautous,  '.'j-io  ;  its  un- 
changing type,  355  ;  its  conser- 
vative cnaractor,  35fi  ;  freedom 
of  the  towns,  coulirmntion  of 
their  charters  by  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburir.  ^^50.  3.>7  ;  first  writ- 
ten league  of  the  Forest  can- 
tons, ;  struggles  for  free- 
dom, encroachments  of  the  Em- 
peror Albert,  ;  victory  of 
the  Swiss  at  Morgarten,  ; 
league  of  the  eight  cantons 
the  Swiss  Confoderation,  359  : 
French  expedition  to,  the  Hel- 
vetic Republic,  ii.  212  ISiciss 
Con federation]. 

Sycophants,  the,  at  Athens,  L 

128. 

fTAILLE,  the,  in  France,  ii.  IM. 
^    Talleyrand,  ii.  148- 


Tallien,  ii.  If^d ;  at  Bordeaux.  Ifi2. 

Teutonic  races,  the  freest  people 
of  anti(iuity,  Introd.  xlv.;  their 
rude  Irec'dum,  their  customs, 
L 233.  il;  carry  their  customs 
into  Italy,,  2M ;  comparison  of 
Greek  and  Teutonic  customs, 
235 ;  no  despotic  monarchy 
among  tliem,  2M ;  settlers  in 
Holland,  ii.  2  ;  their  aversion  to 
town  life,  351  ;  tlieir  laws  and 
customs  introduced  in  Britain, 

Thebes,  supremacy  of,  L  96. 

Themistocles,  L  89.  100.  IM. 

Theocracy,  the  Jewish,  a  free 
state,  L  Sfi. 

Tlieoricon,  at  Athens,  established 
by  Pericles,  L  88  ;  evil  effects 
of,  121i ;  restored  by  Agyrrhius, 
130  ;  made  the  roost  important 
branch  of  the  finances  by  £u- 
bulus,  13Q ;  mischievous  conse- 
quences, 13L 

Thessaly,  its  warlike  oligarchies, 
L  QL 

Thiers,  M.,  ii.  249 ;  signs  protest 
gainst  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.,  252  ;  recommends  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  the  throne.  254 ; 
a  member  of  the  ministry  of 
Soult,  2M ;  first  minister,  2fi2 : 
leader  of  the  oppfisttion.  2iiS ; 
leader  of  agitation  for  reform, 
22Q  ;  again  first  minister,  22Q ; 
his  sudden  fall,  212;  proposes 
fortification  of  Paris,  212  ;  fore- 
most in  agitation  for  reform, 
228  ;  his  third  ministry,  with 
Barrot,  281;  orders  withdrawal 
of  troo|>s  from  streets  of  Paris, 
282  ;  re^^igns,  282  ;  member  of 
National  Assembly,  :  his  ef- 
forts for  peace  between  France 
and  Prussia,  333 ;  appointed 
head  of  thv  executive,  SS5  ;  his 
hou.se  demolished  by  the  Com- 
mune, 342 ;  President  of  the 
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Republic,  'Mi. ;  his  resignation, 
346  [Francel 

Thinville,  Fouquier,  IL  Iflfl  ;  ex- 
ecuted,  2QL 

Thirty  Tyrants,  the,  rule  of,  at 
Athens,  L  9a  ;  deposed,  Qfi» 

Thirty  Years*  War,  the,  ii.  15 

and  IL 

Thrasybulus,  deposes  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  of  Athens.  L  fifi ;  re- 
stores democracy,  96. 

Tiers  Ittat,  the  first  summoned 
lo  the  States-General,  ii.  95; 
ceases  to  be  recog^iiised  as  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  92  ;  the 
question  as  to  votingof  its  dep. 
uties,  l.'W  ;  assumes  to  be  tlio 
National  Assembly,  li2 ;  ex- 
cluded from  the  hall,  11^1 ;  the 
oath  in  the  racket>court,  143 ; 
joined  by  majority  of  the  cler- 
gy, li3 ;  defies  the  king's  au- 
thority, and  refuses  to  leave 
the  hall.  IM ;  its  ascendency 
assured  by  union  of  the  orders, 
IM  [PrerlcJi  Revolution]. 

Timocracy,  L  55  ;  Solon's,  21 ; 
Human,  1'14. 

Toggenburg,  War  of  [Swiss  Con- 
federation]. 

Toledo,  member  of  the  ho\y  junta 
againnt  Charles  V.,  ii.  28 ;  de- 
fence of,  by  the  widow  of  Pa- 
dilla,  2d. 

Toleration,  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  45  ;  .a  wi»e  scheme 
of,  unknown  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  381;  Cromwell's,  lim- 
ited, 45Q  ;  Milton's  ideal  iu  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  45L 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  refused 
by  the  parliament  of  Charles  Li 
ii.  392  ;  remonstrance  of  the 
Commons  against  levying  the 
duties,  325 ;  the  king  deter- 
mines to  collect  them,  39fi 
{England,  C/iarUs  J]. 


Tory  party,  the,  in  EIngland,  pro- 
fession of  liberal  principles  by, 
after  the  Revolution,  ii.  4M ; 
recovers  its  strength  after  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  49fi  ;  re- 
peatedly in  power, 

Toulon,  vengeance  of  the  revolu- 
tionists on,  ii.  192. 

Towns,  their  population  inclined 
to  democracy,  Intrfid.  xliii.; 
growth  of,  in  Greece,  L  &2. ; 
privileges  of,  in  Europe,  222 ; 
feudalism  ruinous  to,  232 ;  re- 
vival of,  252  ;  their  struggle 
against  the  barons.  258 ;  their 
political  influence,  258  :  society 
of  towns  and  feudalism  con- 
trasted, 25il  ;  confederation  of, 
in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  Ifi  ;  re- 
presented in  the  Estates,  21 ; 
their  political  power  in  Spain, 
27  ;  play  unimportant  part  in 
politics  of  France.  94;  munici- 
pal elections  abolished  by  Louis 
aIV..  94;  sales  of  mimicipal 
franchises,  95  ;  burdens  of,  in 
France,  113;  aversion  of  the 
Teutonic  races  to,  351;  Roman, 
in  Britain,  353.  354  and  ; 
growth  of,  in  England,  422. 

Trades  Unions,  in  England,  their 
objects,  ii.  4ilQ ;  pro<*ei«8ions 
and  meetings,  491  ;  organisa- 
tion of,  492  ;  use  of,  for  politi- 
cal ngfitation.  4112  and  il  ;  their 
daiigera,  4ii2  ;  method  of  meet- 
ing them,  493. 

Trent,  the  Council  of.  its  canons 
nrochiiined  by  Philip  II.  in  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  49. 

Tribtmes  of  the  people  elected, 
their  powers,  L  153  ;  their  cHo 
upon  plchiscita,  152 ;  convoke 
the  comitia  trxbvta,  ;  mode- 
rate  the  proceeding  of  senate 
and  people,  158 ;  admitted  to 
full  privileges  of  the  senate, 
159 :  their  powers  circum- 
scribed, 200. 
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Tricolor,  the,  abolished  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  ii.  236i  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe,  2oo. 

Triennial  Bill,  the,  passed  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  ii.  4()2. 

Triumvimtp.  at  Rome,  the  first, 
L  2Da  ;  the  i^ecoud,  214. 

Torgot,  his  reforms,  ii.  1^  ;  his 
opponents  and  fall,  li£L 

Turkey,  a  true  Eastern  State,  L 
2fi  ;  the  Turks  not  natiimlised 
in  Europe,  2&  ;  characteristics 
of  their  rule,  2ft  ;  a  contrast  to 
European  States,  29,  dSL 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws  of  the,  L 
IM- 

Tyrannicide,  in  Italy,  L  834; 
'h<»nours  paid  to  it,'i^  [Rfffi- 
eide]. 
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early  history,  municipal  con- 
stitution, 3QQ  ;  the  Doge,  ; 
St.  Mark,  her  patron  saint, 
3Q1 ;  her  ext^naed  relations 
with  other  States,  302 ;  her 
wars,  8Q2  ;  union  with  Genoa 
and  Pisa  in  the  CruMados.  ;]Q2  ; 
head  of  confederatiuu  of  free 
cities,  302  ;  her  aristocracy, 
302 ;  government,  ^03 ;  the 
Qreat  Council,  UDii ;  the  senate, 
the  Council  of  Ten,  303,  3lM ; 
merits  and  defects  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, 304 ;  compared  with 
^jiarta,  ■  >0.j  ;  under  an  oligarchy, 
liiil ;  survives  other  republics 
of  Italy,  343:  falls  under  power 
of  Napuleou  lionai»arto,  343 ; 
subsequent  history,  throws 
off  yoke  of  Austria,  proclaims 
a  provisional  government,  ii. 
28L 


Tyrants,  the,  in  Greece,  L  i23 ;  in  Versailles,  peace  of,  li.  834 ;  con 


Italy.  333. 

TTLTRAMOXTANISM,  in  Bel- 
U    giura,  ii.  8S ;  its  conflict  with 
the  Liberal  party,  83^  8fi. 

Union  of  Brussels,  New,  ii.  53» 

Union  of  Utrecht,  ii.  5SL 

Universities,  the  rise  and  results 


firmed  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, m 

Village  commnnities.  in  India, 
original  design  au<l  character 
of,  L  10,  nn. ;  their  constitu- 
tion, 11  ;  their  principles  not 
democratic,  12  ;  resemblance 
to  Teutonic  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, 12,  n^j  and  ii.  342,  and  ; 
principles  of  self-government 
in,  L  13  ;  in  China.  2L 


of,  in  Europe,  L  2{14 ;  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  3fi£L 

, ,  «  A  1  Villiers,  Mr.  Chorles,  advocates 

nterwaiden,  one  of  the  Forest!     .^rwa„i  iiAoa 


repeal  of  the  com  laws,  ii.  486. 

Visconti,  the,  masters  of  Milan, 
L  322. 


Cantons,  L  ^^54,  857  [Switzer- 
land^. 

Uri.  one  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  L 
35S  [Suntzerland]. 

Utrecht,  expels  its  bishop  and 
nobles,  ii.  15;  resists  unjust 

taxation  by  Alva,  and  is  cruel-  -rrr  at  iMTvar'a  i  orr 
ly   punished,  45  [Ifnum   ^/ ,  W ALDENSES,  the,  L  222. 

Utrecht].  1  War,  civilisation  advanced 


Voltaire,  his  influence,  character, 
and  aims,  ii.  12L 


by.  Introd.  li.  and  n. 


VALENTINE,  Mr.,  committed  Wat  Tyler,  his  insurrection,  il. 
by  Charles  Lt  ii.  302.  302. 

Venice,  her  antiquity,  L  300;  her  .  Wesley  and  Wliitefield,  the  spiri- 
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tual  movement  originated  bj 
them,  U.  474. 

Westphalia,  tieatj  of,  L  880 

Whig  party,  the,  of  the  rerola- 
tion  of  1688,  U.  463,  46S. 

William  the  Coaqwtar  l&ig- 

land]. 

Wiiiiam  of  Aassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  aeeount  of  him,  it.  37 ; 

his  resolution  to  counteract  se- 
Crot  agreement  of  Philip  11.  and 
Hemy  II.  to  extirpate  heresr, 
88;  called  the  '  Silent,' 88,  n. ; 
his   toleration,    38 ;  opposes 
Grauvelle  and  the  Inquisition, 
80,  40  ;  stands  alone,  goes  into 
erilp    43;  outlawed  and  his 
property  confiscated,  44 ;  pre- 
pares to  do  battle  with  Philip, 
44 ;  the  first  campaign,  44 ; 
commanded  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  415 ;  Ix^'omes  a  Protes- 
tant,     ;  his  toleration,  45 ; 
proclaimed    stadtholder,   48  ; 
close  of  the  campaign,  he  re- 
tires to  Holland,  and  continues 
the  war  there,  47 ;  his  activity, 
47;  niler  of  the  United  Pto- 
vinces,  40  ;  proof  against  se- 
duction by  Don  John,  S'^  ;  his 
strength  in  the  middle  classes.  ' 
62 ;  recovers  his  ascendency, 
62  ;    intnL'Mo   nf    the  nobles , 
against  him,  .33  ;  gets  the  New 
Union  of  Brussels  adopted,  ; 
fomi^  the  Union  of  Utrecht, 
£5  ;  proof  against  seduction  by 
Prince  of  Panna,  65;  cWil 
excommunication  pronounced 
against  him  by  Philip  IT.,  5."  ; 
lus  •  Apology,'  56  ;  declineti  of- 
fer  of  the  government,  68 ;  his 
motives,  50  ;  ac<*«'f>H  temporary 
Kovcmmeut  of   liuiiaud  anil 
Zealand,  57;  attempt  to 


sinate  him,  58 ;  made  Count  of 
Holland,  68 ;  his  liberal  poUef, 

58:  again  refuses  the  govern- 
ment, 69 ;  attempts  on  his  life 
60 ;  assassinated  by  Uei  ui  J, 

00 ;  the  apostle  of  civil  and  re 
li^nous  liberty,  00  [BcUanO, 
jS  ilht liaiuh,  27ie]. 

William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange, 
his  birth,  ii,  70  ;  himself  and 
his  descendants  excluded  from 
the  Htadtholderate,  on  demand 
of  Cromwell.  77 ;  conditionally 
j  appointed  captain-general,  78 ; 
the  stadtholderate  declared 
hereditary  in  liim  and  his  de- 
scendants, 79 ;  marries  Princess 
Mary  of  England,  ascends  the 
linglish  throne,  79. 

Window  Tax,  the,  i.  217,  n. 

Witenagemdt,  the,  U.  868. 

Women,  respect  for,  among  the 

Qreeks,  i.  HO. 

Worcester,  the  battle  of,  ii.  422. 

Workshops,  national,  opened  in 
Prance,  ii.  294 ;  closed  by  Ca- 
vaignac,  304  ;  virtually  estab- 
lished by  Na|x>leon  111",  330. 

Wycliffe,  lays  the  foundations 
of  the  Protestant  Heformation. 

ii.8a* 

ZURICH,  a  mnnici|ml  reiniblic, 
i.  357  ;  alliance  of,  with 
Schweite  and  Uii,  d58  ;  its 
mixed  constitution.  ?jfiS,  309; 
intervenes  agrninst  the  burghers 
of  (jeneva,  392;  a«rain,  S^; 
revolution  at,  898 ;  dominaifon 
of  the  towns,  404  ;  n7rolulion 
of  18^0,  405 ;  ezpuMon  of  the 
Jesuits,  406. 


Zwingli,   Ulhch,  reformer 
Switaerland,  L  88iSL 


of 
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